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VIII. 
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ING 
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Perſons Repreſented, 


King Henry the Eighth. 
Cardinal Wolſey. Cardinal Campeius. 
Capucius, Ambaſſador from the Emperor, Charles V. 
Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Dake of Norfolk. Duke of Buckingham, 
Duke of Suffolk. Earl of Surrey. 
Lord Chamberlain. Lord Chancellor. 
Gardiner, rt 4 of Wincheſter. 
Biſhop of Lincoln. Lord Abergavenny. Lord Sands, 
Sir Henry Guildford. Sir Thomas Lovell. 
Sir Anthony Denny. Sir Nicholas Vaux. 
Secretaries to Wolſey. 
Cromwell, Servant to Wolſey. 
Griffith, Gentleman-Uſper to Queen Catharine, 
Three other Gentlemen. 
Doctor Butts, Phyfician to the King. 
Garter, King at Arms. | 
8 to the Duke of Buckingham, 
pra don, and a 1 at arms. | | 
oor-keeper of the Council-Chamber, Porter, and his Man, 


Page to Gardiner. A Cryer. 
Nueen Catharine, wife to King Henry ; afterwards di. 


vorced : 5 
Anne Bullen, her maid of honour ; afterwards Queen. 
An old Lady, Friend to Anne Bullen, 
Patience, Woman to Queen Catharine, 


Several Lords and Ladies in the dumb ſhows ; Women ar- 
tending upon the Queen; Spirits, which appear to her; 
Scribes, Officers, Guards, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, chiefly in London, and Weſtminſter ; once, a? 


P R O l. O O U E. 


Il come no more to make you laugh; things now, 
That bear a weighty and a ſerious brow, 

Sad, high, and working, full of ſtate and woe, 

Such noble ſcenes as draw the eye to flow, : 

We now preſent. Thoſe, that can pity, here 

May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 

The ſubje& will deſerve it. Such, as give 

Their money out of hope they may believe, 

May here find truth too. Thoſe, that come to ſee 
Only a ſhow or two, and ſo agree, 

The play may paſs ; if they be till, and willing, 
Ill undertake, may ſee away their ſhilling 

Richly in two ſhort hours. Only they, 

That come to hear a merry, bawdy play, 

A noiſe of targets; or to ſee a fellow 

In a long motley coat*, guarded with yellow, 
Will be Jeceiv'd : for, gentle hearers, know, 

To rank our choſen truth with ſuch a ſhow 
As fool and fight is a, beſide forfeiting . 
Our own brains, and the opinion that we bring, b 


F er to ſee a fellow 
In a long motley coat,] Alluding to the fools and bufſoons, inttos 


duced for the generality in the plays a little before our author's time: 
and of whom he has left us a ſmall taſte in his owns TaxzoBarD. 
So, Naſh, in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to Have wvith you to Saffron Wal- 
den, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is Ops i596: © fools, ye know, al- 
waies for the moſt part (eſpeciallie if they bee naturall fools) are ſuted 
in long coats.” STEEVENS. 
2 — ſuch a ſhow ; 

As fool and 4 bt is,=) This is not the only paſſage in which 
Shakſpeare has iſcovered his conviction of the impropriety of battleg 
repreſented on the ſtage. He knew that five or fix men with ſwords, 
gave a very unſatisfactory idea of an army, and therefore, without 
much care to excuſe his former practice, he allows that a theatrical 
fight would deſtroy all opinion of truth, and leave him never an under- 
Handing friend. Magnis ingeniis et multa nibilominus babituris ſimplex 
convenit erroris confeſs Yet I know not whether the coronation ſhewn 


in this play may not be liable to all that ean be objected againſt a 
battles Jou xsoR. | 
Bz -- "BS 


4 PR OL OG U E. 


(To make that only true we now intend *,) 
Will leave us never an underſtanding friend. 


I m= the opinion that we bring © 
(To make that only true we now intend,)] Theſe lines I do not un- 
2 and ſuſpect them of corruption. I believe we may better read 
us: | 
=-tb" opinion, that we bring 
Or make; that only truth wwe now intend, JoHNs0N. 
To intend in our author, has ſometimes the ſame meaning as to pre- 
tend. So, in the preceding _ N 
de Jntend ſome deep ſuſpicion.” Srz VERS. 


If any alteration were neceſſary, I ſhould be for only changing the 


order of the words and reading 
f That. only true to make we now intend: 
i. e. that now we intend to exbibit only what is true. 

This paſſage, and others of this Prologue in which great ſtreſs is laid 
upon the truth of the enſuing repreſentation, would lead one to ſuſpect, 
that this play of Henry the VIIIth, is the very play mentioned by Sir 
H. Wotton, [in his letter of 2 July, 1623, Relig. Wotton. p. 425+] 
under the defcription of a «© a new play, [ated by the king's players at 


the Bank's Side] called Al is True, repreſenting ſome principal pieces | 


of the reign of Henry the VIIIth.“ The extraordinary circumſtances of 


pomp and majefly, with which, fir Henry ſays, that play was ſet forth, 


and the particular incident of certain cannons ſhot off at the king's entry to 


a maſque at the cardinal Wolſey's bouſe, (by which the theatre was ſet 


on fire and burnt to the ground, ) are ſtrictly applicable to the play be- 
fore us. Mr. Chamberlaine, in Finwood's Memorials, Vol. III. 
p. 469, mentions, «© the burning of tbe Globe or playhouſe, on the Banks 
fide, on St. Peter's-day [1613,] which, (ſays he) fell out by a peale of 
chambers, that I know not on what occaſion were to be uſed in the 


Play.” B. Jonſon, in his Execration upon Vulcan, ſays, they were 


two poor chambers. [See the ſtage · direction in this play, a little before 
the king's entrance. Drum and trumpet, chambers diſcbarged.] The 


continuator of Stowe's Chronicle, relating the ſame accident, p. 1003, 


ſays expreſsly, that it happened at the play of Henry the VIIItb. 


In a MS. letter of Thomas Lorkin to fir Thomas Puckering, dated 
London, this laſt of June, 1613, the ſame fact is thus related. No 


longer fince than yeſterday, while Bourbage his companie were acting 
at the Globe the 48 of Henry VIII. and there ſhooting of certayne 
chambers in way ot triumph, the fire catch'd &c. MS. Harl. 17002. 
| TYRWHITT6 
I have followed a regulation recommended by an anonymous corre- 
ſpondent, and only included the conteſted line in a parentheſis, which 
in ſome editions was placed before the word beſide. 0 inion, I believe, 
means here, as in one of the parts of King Henry IV. cbaracter.— To 
realize and fulfil the expectations formed of our play, is now our object. 


This ſentiment (to ſay nothing of the general ſtyle of this prologue, ) could 


never 


Therefore 
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PROL OGU RE. 8 


Therefore, for goodneſs? ſake, and as you are known 
The firſt and happieſt hearers of the town, 

Be ſad, as we could make ye: Think, ye ſee 

The very perſons of our noble ſtory, | 

As they were living ; think, you ſee them great, 

And follow'd with the general throng, and ſweat, 

Of thouſand friends ; then, in a moment, ſee 

How ſoon this mightineſs meets miſery ! 

And, if you can be merry then, I'Il ſay, 

A man may weep upon his wedding day, 


never have fallen from the modeſt Shakſpeare. I have no doubt that the 
whole prologue was written by Ben Jonſon, at the revival of the play. 


- 


KING HENRY VII. 

— 3232 
ACT L SCENE I. 
London. An Antec bamber in the Palace. 


Enter the Duke of Nox FOLK, at one door ; at the other, the 
Dukeof BuckinGHam, and the Lord ABERGAVvENNY, 


Buck. Good morrow, and well met. How have you done, 
Since laſt we ſaw in France? 
Nor. I thank your grace; | 
Healthful; and ever ſince afreſh admirer“ 
Of what I ſaw there. 
Buck. An untimely ague 
Stay'd me a priſoner in my chamber, when 
Thoſe ſuns of glory ?, e two lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Arde. 


This hiſtorical drama comprises a period of twelve years, com- 
mencing in the twelfth year of King Henry's reign, (1521,) and end- 
ing with the chriſtening of Elizabeth in 1533. Shakſpeare has de- 
viated from hiſtory in placing the death of Queen Catharine before 
the birth of Elizabeth, for in fact Catharine did not die till 1536. 

King Henry VIII. was written, I believe, in 1601. See An Attempt to 
aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. 

Dr. Farmer in a note on the epilogue obſerves from Stowe, that 
Robert Greene had written ſomething on this ſtory” ;- but this, I 
apprehend, was not a play, but ſome hiſtorical account of Heary's 
reign, written not by Robert Greene, the dramatick poet, but by ſome 
other perſon, In the liſt of © authors out of whom Stowe's Annals were 
compiled,“ prefixed to the laſt edition printed in his life time, quarto, 
1605, Robert Greene is enumerated with Robert de Brun, Robert 
Fabian, &c. and he is often quoted as an authority for facts in the mar- 
gin of the hiſtory of that reign» MALonE. . 

2 — a freſb admirer] An admirer untired; an admirer ſtill feeling 
the impreſſion as if it werg hotfrly renewed. JonnxsoNs 2 

3 ex ſuns of g/ory,] That is, thofe glorious ſuns, The editor of the 
third folia plauſibly enough reads Thoſe ſons of glory; and indeed as in 
old Engliſh books the two words are uſed indiſcriminately, the luminary 
being often ſpelt ſon, it is ſometimes difficult to determine which is 
meant; ſun, or ſon. However, the ſubſequent part of the line, and 
the recurrence of the ſame expreſſion afterwards, are in favour of the 
reading of the original copy. MALONE, 


B 4 | Vor. 


$ KING HENRY VIII. 

Nor. Twixt Guines and Arde; f 
IT was then preſent, ſaw them ſalute on horſe-back ; 
Beheld them, when they lighted, how they clung 
In their embracement, as they grew together“; 
Which had they, what four thron'd ones could have 
| weigh'd NDS | 
Such a compounded one ? 
. Buck. All the whole time 
I was my chamber's priſonęr. 

Nor. 'Then you lo | 
The view of earthly glory : Men might ſay, 
Till this time, pomp was ſingle; but now marry'd 
To one above itſelf5. Each following day 
Became the next day's maſter, till the laſt 
Made former wonders it's?: To-day, the French, 
All clinquant !, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh; and, to-morrow, they 
Made Britain, India: every man, that ſtood, 
Shew'd like a mine. Their dwarfiſh pages were 
As cherubins, all gilt: the madams too, 
Not us'd to toil, did almoſt ſweat to bear 
The pride upon them, that their very labour 
Was to them as a painting: now this maſk _ 
Was cry'd incomparable ; and the enſuing night 


4 as they grow together; ] That is, as if they grew together, Seg 
Vol. IV. p. 358, n. * We have the ſame image in our author's Venus 
and Adonis: : 

x ce a ſweet embrace; 
& Incorporate then they ſeem; face grows to face.” MALONR. 

5 Till this time, pomp was ſingle; but now marry'd | 

To one above itſelf.) The author only meant to ſay in a noiſy 
| periphraſe, that pomp was n on this occaſion to more than twice as 

mucb as it Bad ever been before. Pomp is married to pomp, but the new 

pomp is greater than the old. JonnsoN. : ; 
| 6 ... Fach following day | 

Bec- me the next day's maſter, &c.] Dies diem docet. Every day 
learned ſomething from the preceding, till the concluding day collected 
all the ſplendour of all the former ſnews. Jonnson. 
7 All clinguant,] All glittering, all fbining. Clarendon uſes thig 
word in his deſcription of che Spaniſh Fuego < Toros. JOHNSON. 

It is likewiſe uſed in 4 Memorable Maſque, &c. performed beforg 
king James at Whitehall in 1613, at the marriage of the Palſgrave and 
princeſs Elizabeth : : | 

. & his buſkins clinguant as his other attire,” STzzvzNs. 
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KING HENRY VI. 
Made it a fool, and beggar. The two kings, 


Equal in luſtre, were now beſt, now worſt, 
As preſence did preſent them ; him in eye, 
Still him in praiſe *: and, being preſent both, 
Twas ſaid, they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 
Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure9. When theſe ſuns 
(For ſo : Fa Phraſe them) by their heralds challeng'd 
The noble ſpirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought's compaſs ; that former fabulous ſtory, 
Being now ſeen poſſible enough, got credit; 
That Bevis was believ'd*. 

Buck. O, you go far, 

Nor. As I belong to worſhip, and affe& 
In honour honeſty, the tract of every thing * 
Would by a good diſcourſer loſe ſome life, 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. All was royal s; 
To the diſpoſing of it nought rebell'd, 
Order gave each thing view ; the office did 
Diſtinctly his full function TT. 

Buck, Who did guide, 
I mean, who ſet the body and the limbs 


8 bin in eye, bs 
Still bim in praiſe :] So, Dryden: 
ce Two chiefs 
«© So match'd, as each ſeem d wortbieft when alone.” Jounzon. 

9 Durſt wag bis tongue in —— Cenſure for determination, of 
which had the nobleſt appearance. ARBURTON. | 

See Vol. I. p. 113, n. 8. MaroNnEe. 

I That Bevis was believ'd.) The old romantick legend of Bevis of 
Southampton, This Bevis, (or Beavois) a Saxon, was for his proweſs 
created by William the Conqueror earl of Southampton: of whom 
Camden in his Britannia, THEOBALD. 

2 — the tract of every thing, &c.] The courſe of theſe triumphs and 
pleaſures, however well related, muſt loſe in the deſcription part of 
that ſpirit and energy which were expreſſed in the real action. JonnsoNs 

3 — All wat royal; &c.] This ſpeech was given in all the editions 
to Buckingham; but improperly, For he wanted information, having 
kept his chamber during the ſolemnity. I have therefore given it to 
Norfolk. WAR BURTON. 

The regulation had already been made by Mr. Theobald, Maron, 

4 the eſice did * 

Diſftin4ly bis full function.] The commiſſion for regulating this 
feſtivity was well executed, and gave exactly to every particular perſon 
and action the proper place. JoHNs0N, | | 


— — 


10 KING HENRY VIII. 
Of this great ſport together, as you gueſs? 

Nor. One, certes, that promiſes no element? 
In ſuch a buſineſs. | OY 

Buck. I pray you, who, my lord? | 

Nor. All this was order'd by the good diſcretion 


Of the right reverend cardinal of York. | 
Buck, The devil ſpeed him! no man's pye is free'd 


From his ambitious finger, What had he 


To do in theſe fierce vanities ©? I wonder, 
That ſuch a keech? can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o' the beneficial ſun, 
And keep it from the earth 
Nor, Surely, fir, 3 
There's in him ſtuff that puts him to theſe ends; 
For, being not propp'd by anceſtry, (whoſe grace 
Chalks ſucceſſors their way,) nor call'd upon 


For high feats done to the crown; neither ally'd 


'To eminent afliftants, but, ſpider-like, 

Out of his ſelf-drawing web“, he gives us note“, 

'The force of his own merit makes his way ; 

A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
element] No initiation, no previous practices. Elements are the 


firſt principles of things, or rudiments of knowledge. The word is 


here applied, not without a catacbreſis, to a perſon. Jon xs. 
— fierce vanities ?] Fierce is here, I think, uſed like the French 


fer, for 2 unleſs we ſuppoſe an alluſion to the mimical ferocity of 


the combatants in the tilt, Jon RSO. 

It is certainly uſed as the French word fier. So, in Ben Jonſon's 
Bartbolomeww Fair, the puritan ſays, the hobby horſe is a fierce and 
rank idol,” STEEVENS. | 

Again, in the Rape of Lucrece: . 

« Thy violent vanities can never laſt,” 
In Timon of Athens we have— | 
“ O the ßerce wretchedneſs that glory brings!“ Marowe, 

7 That ſuch a keech —] A keech is a ſolid lump or maſs. A cake 
of wax or tallow formed in a mould is called yet in ſome places a keech, 

| : oHN SON. 

There may, perhaps, be a ſingular propriety in this term of contempt. 
Wilſey was the fon of a butcher, and in the ſecond part of King Henry IV. 
a butcher's wife is called Goody rech. STEEVENS. - 

5 Out of his ſelf-drawing web, ] Thus it ſtands in the firſt edition. 


The later editors, by injudicious correction, have printed: 


but of bis ſelf-drawn web. Jouns0N. | 
9'— he gives as note,] Old Copy—0 gives us, &c. Corrected by 
Mr, Steevens, MALONE, 
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KING HENRY VIII. 11. 


A place next to the king *. 
Aber. I cannot tell | 
What heaven hath given him, let ſome grayer eye 
Pierce into that ; but I can ſee his pride 
Peep through each part of him: Whence has he that! 
If not from hell, the devil is a niggard; 
Or has given all before, and he begins 
A new hell in himſelf, STA 
Buck. Why the devil, : 
Upon this French going-out, took he upon him, 
Without the privity o' the king, to appoint 
Who ſhould attend on him? He makes up the file? 
Of all the gentry ; for the moſt part ſuch 
Too, whom as great a charge as little honour. 
He meant to lay upon: and his own letter, 
The honourable board of council out?, 
Muſt fetch him in he papers“. 
Aber. I do know 
Kinſmen of mine, three at the leaſt, that have 


1 A gift that beaven gives for him, wwhich buys 
A place next to the king.] It is evident a word or two in the ſege 
tence is miſplaced, and that we ſhould read : 
A gift that heaven gives; which buys for bim 
A place next to the kings WARBURTON. | 

It is full as likely that Shakſpeare wrote—gives to bim, which will 
ſave any greater alteration. 5 N 

I am too dull to perceive the neceſſity of any change. What he is 
unable to give himſelf, heaven gives or depoſits for him, and that gift, 
or depofit, buys place, &c. STEEVENS. 

2 — the file hat is, the li. JounsoN. | 
3 council out,] It appears from Holinſhed, that this expreſſion is 
rightly explained by Mr. Pope in the next note : without the concurrence 
of the council. The peers of the realme receiving letters to prepare 
themſelves to attend the king in this journey, and no apparent neceſ- 
ſarie cauſe expreſſed, why or wherefore, ſeemed to grudge that ſuch a 
coſtly journey ſhould be taken in hand- wirbeut conſent af the whole 
boarde of the Counſaille.” MaCons. 

+ Muff fetch bim in be papers. ] He papers,—a verb; his own letter, 
by his own fingle authority, and without the concurrence of the coun- 
cil, muft fetch in him whom he papers down.—l don't underſtand it, 
unleſs this be the meaning. PoPE. 

Wolley publiſhed a liſt of the ſeveral perſons whom he had appointed 
to attend on the king at this interview, See Hall's Chronicle, Rymer's 
Fadera, tom. 13, &, STEE VRS. 
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12 KING HENRY VIII. 


By this ſo ſicken'd their eſtates, that never 
They ſhall abound as formerly. 
Buck. O, many 3 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey? . What did this vanity, 
But miniſter communication of 
A moſt poor iflue ©? 

Nor. Grievingly I think, | 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The colt that did eonelude it. 

Buck. Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was ? 

A thing 


S Have broke their backs with laying manors on them | 
For this great journey,] In the ancient Interlude of Nature, bl. 1, 
no date, but apparently printed in the reign of king Henry VIII. there 
ſeems to have been a ſimilar ſtroke aimed at this expenſive expedition; 
« Pryde. I am unhappy, I ſe it well,. | 
64 For thexpence of myne apparell 
& Towardys this vyage, 
&«& What in horſes and other aray, 
& Hath compelled me for to lay 
4 Ali my land to mortgage,” STEEVENS« 
So, in King Fohn : 
& Raſh inconſiderate firy voluntaries, 
cc Have ſold their fortunes at their native homes, 
& Bearing their birth-rights proudly on their backs, 
% To make a hazard of new fortunes here.” | 
We meet with a ſimilar expreſſion in Marlowe's King Edevard II. 1598: 
«« While ſoldiers mutiny for want of pay, 
« He wears a lord's revenue on his back.” 
Again, in Camden's Remains, 1605 ; 6 There was a nobleman merri- 
ly conceited, and riotouſly given, that having lately fold a mannor of an 
hundred tenements, came ruffling into the court, ſaying, am not I a 
mighty man that beare an hundred houſes on my backe.) MAL ONE. 
- See alſo Dodſley* Collection of Old Plays, edit. 1780, Vol. V. p. 263 
Vol. XII. p. 395- Reep. | 
bat did this vanity — | 
But miniſter? &c.) What effect had this pompous ſhew but the 
uction of a wretched concluſion, Jon xsON. 
7 Every many 
After the bideous florm that follow'd, &c.] From Holinſhed : 
« Monday the xviii. of June was ſuch an hideous forme of wind and 
weather, that many conjectured it did prognoſticate trouble and hatred 
| ſhortly 


3 Ch 
2 
2 7. 
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A thing inſpir'd; and, not conſulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, —That this h 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboaded 
The ſudden breach on't. 

Nor. Which is budded out; 
For France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants? goods at Bourdeaux. 

Aber. Is it therefore | 
The ambaſſador is filenc'd 5 ? 

Nor. Marry, is't. 

Aber. A proper title of a peaceꝰ; and purchas'd 
At a ſuperfluous rate! | 

Buck, Why, all this buſineſs 
Our reverend cardinal carry'd. 

Nor. Like it your grace, 
The ſtate takes notice of the private difference 
Betwixt you and the cardinal. I adviſe you, 
(And take it from a heart that wiſhes towards you 
Honour and plenteous ſafety,) that you read 
The cardinal's malice and his potency 
Together: to conſider further, that 


What his high hatred would effect, wants not 


A miniſter in his power : You know his nature, 

'That he's revengeful ; and I know, his ſword 

Hath a ſharp edge: it's long, and, it may be ſaid, 

It reaches far; and where *twill not extend, 

'Thither he darts it. Boſom up my counſel, 

You'll find it wholeſome. Lo, where comes that rock *, 


That I adviſe your ſhunning. 


ſhortly after to follow between princes.” —Dr, Warburton has quoted a 
fimilar paſſage from Hall, whom he calls Shakſpeare's author; but Ho- 
linſhed, and not Hall, was his author; as is proved here by the 
words which I have printed in Italicks, which are not found ſo com- 
bined in Hall's Chronicle. This fact is indeed proved by various cir- 
cumſtances. See Vol. V. p. 459, n. 3. MALoxx. 
s The ambaſſador is filenc'd ? ] The French ambaſſador refiding in 
England, by being refuſed an audience, may be ſaid to be filenc'd. 
| a | — 2 
9A proper title of a peace;] A fine name of a peace. Ironically, 
| | | ; 4 
I == comes that rock, ] To maks the rock come is not very juſt. ſouns, 


Enter 
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Enter Cardinal WolsBE Y, ( the purſe borne before him, ] cer- 
tain of the guard, and two Secretaries with papers. 
The Cardinal in his paſſage fixeth his eye on Buckingham, 
and Buckingham on him, both full of diſdain. 

Wol. The duke of Buckingham's ſurveyor ? ha? 

Where's his examination ? | | 
1 Secr. Here, ſo pleaſe you. | 
Wol. Is he in 2 ready? f 
1 Secr. Ay, pleaſe your graee. 


Wol. Well, we ſhall then know more; and Buckingham 


Shall leſſen this big look, [ Exeunt Wols EY, and train; 
Back, This butcher's cur * is venom-mouth'd, and I 
Have not the power to muzzle him; therefore, beſt 
Not wake him in his ſlumber: A beggar's book 
Out-worths a noble*s blood 3. 
Mor. What, are you chaPd ? | 
Aſk God for temperance ; that's the appliance only, 
Which your diſeaſe requires, | 

Buck. I read in his looks 
Matter againſt me; and his 55 revil'd 
Me, as his abje& object: at this inſtant 2 
He bores me with ſome trick“: He's gone to the king; 
I'll follow, and out- ſtare him. 

Nor. Stay, my lord, 


And let your reaſon with your choler queſtion 


2 - butcher's car —] Wolſey is ſaid to have been the ſon of 4 
butcher [of Ipſwich]. Jonnsow. | 
Dr. Grey obſerves, that when the death of the duke of Buckingham 
was reported to the emperor Charles V. he ſaid, „The firſt buck of 
England was worried to death by a butcher's dog.” Skelton, whoſe ſa- 
tire is of the groſſeſt kind, in Why come you not to Court, has the ſame 
zeflection on the meanneſs of cardinal Wolſey's blrth: 
« For drede of the boucber's dog, 
„ Wold wirry them like an hog.” STEEvERs, 
3 — A beggar's book 
Out-wvorths a noble blood: ] That is, the literary quatifications of 2 
bookiſh beggar are more prized than the high deſcent of hereditary 
greatneſs. - This is a contemptuous exclamation very naturally put into 
the mouth of one of the antient, unletter'd, martial nobility. on xSOR. 
4 He bores me with ſome trick:] He ſtabs or wounds me by ſome 
ifice or fiction. Jon N soc. | 
30, in the Life and Death of the Lord Cromwell, 1602 : 
| d 


« One that hath gull 
What 


you, that hath bor'd you, fir,” STzEV: 
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What 'tis you go about: To climb beep ills, 
Requires flow pace at firſt: Anger is ike 
A full-hot horſe 5, who being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Not a man in England 
Can adviſe me like you: be to yourſelf. 
As you would to your friend. 
Buck. I'll to the king; 
And from a mouth of honourꝰ quite cry down 
This Ipſwich fellow's inſolence; or proclaim, 
There's difference in no perſons. 
Nor. Be advis'd; . | . 
Heat not a furnace for your foe ſo hot 7 
That it do ſinge yourſelf: We may out-run, 
By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, 
And loſe by over-running. Know you not, 
"> "The fire, that mounts the liquor till it run o'er, 
In ſeeming to augment it, waſtes it? Be advis'd: 
I ſay again, there is no Engliſh ſoul 
g More ſtronger to direct you than yourſelf; 
If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, 
Or but allay, the fire of paſſion. 
be” | Buck, Sir, | 
Il am thankful to you; and IL'Il go along 
By your preſcription: but this top- proud fellow, 
 K (Whom om the flow of gall I name not, but 
From fincere motions*,) by intelligence, 
And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
s Anger is lite 
A Full bot borſe, &c.] So, in our author's Rape of Lucrere: 
« Till, like a jade, ſelf-<vill himſelf doth tire.” Maiongs 
Zo, Maſlinger, in the Unnatural Combat: 
| « Let paſſion work, and, like a bot-rein'd borſe, 
c *Twwill quickly tireitſelf.” STEEVENS. 
from a mouth of honour -] I will cruſh this baſeborn fellow, 


the due influence of my rank, or ſay that all diſtinctions of perſons is 
at an end. JoxNnsoON. ve 


7 Heat not a furnace, wo Might not Shakſpeate allude to Dan. iii. 
22 ? « Therefore becauſe the king's commandment was urgent, and 
the furnace exceeding hot, the flame of fire flew thoſe men that took 
up nr M. ſpac, and Abednego. STEEVINs. 

' == ſincere motions, | Honeſt indignation; warmth of integrit 
Perhaps name not, ſhoule be blame not, Jounson, — 
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Infecting one another *, yea, reciprocally,) 


Has done this, and *tis well; for worthy Wolſey, 
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We ſee each grain of gravel, I do know 
To be corrupt and treaſonous. 
Nor. Say not, treaſonous. | | 
Buck. To the king ll ſay't ; and make my vouch as ſtrong 
As ſhore of rock. Attend. This holy fox, mA, 
Or wolf, or both, (for he is equal ravenous ?, 
As he is ſubtle; and as prone to miſchief, 
As able to perform it : his mind and place 


Only to ſhew his pomp as well in France 
As here at home, ſuggeſts the king our maſter * 
To this laſt coſtly treaty, the interview, ; 
That ſwallow' d ſo much treaſure, and like a glaſs 
Did break i' the rinſing. | 
Nor. Faith, and fo it did. | 6 To 
Buck. Pray, give me favour, fir. This cunning cardinal 
The articles o? the combination drew, | 
As himſelf pleas'd; and they were ratify'd, 
As he cry'd, Thus let be: to as much end, 
As give a crutch to the dead: But our count-cardinal ® 


Who cannot err, he did it. Now this follows, 

{Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 
o the old dim, treaſon „Charles e emperor, 

Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, FE 

{ For-*twas, indeed, his colour; but he came 

To whiſper Wolſey,) here makes viſitation: 

His fears were, that the interview, betwixt 

England and France, might, through their amity, 

Breed him ſome prejudice ; for from this league 


9 — for be is equal ravenous,] Equal for equally, Shakſpeare fre- 
quently uſes adjectives adverbially. See X. Jobs, Vol. IV. p. 56 5, n. 6. 
” Matrox R- 
1 » - bis mind and place 
Infecting one another, —] This is very ſatirical His mind he re- 
preſents as highly corrupt; and yet he ſuppoſes the contagion of the 
lace of firſt miniſter as adding an infection to it. WAR BURTON. 
2 — ſuggeſts the ting our maſter—] ſuggeſts, for excites. WARE. 
f our count- cardinal-] Wolſey is afterwards called king-cat- 
dinal. Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors nn 
| ALONE. 


Peep'd 
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pPeep'd harms that menac'd him: He privily 3 
Deals with our cardinal ; and, as I trow,— 
Which I do well; for, I am ſure, the emperor 
XZ Pay'dere he promis'd; whereby his ſuit was granted, 
"XZ Ere it was aſk'd ;—but when the way was made, 
And pav'd with gold, the emperor thus defir'd ;— 
That he would pleaſe to alter the king's courſe, 
And break the foreſaid peace. Let the king know, 
(As ſoon he ſhall by me,) that thus the cardinal 
Does buy and ſell his honour as he pleaſes, 
And for his own advantage. 
Nor. I am ſorry 
To hear this of him; and could wiſh, he were 
= Something miſtaken in't “. 
Buck. No, not a ſyllable ; 
I I do pronounce him in that very ſhape, 
= He ſhall appear in proof. 
Enter BRANDON; à Serjeant at arms before him, and twe 
= or three of the guard. 
Bran. Your office, ſerjeant; execute it. 
Serj. Sir, | 
My lord the duke of Buckingham, and earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I | 
Arreſt thee of high treaſon, in the name 
-X Of our moſt ſovereign king. 
x Buck. Lo you, my lord, 
The net has fall'n upon me; I ſhall periſh 
Under device and practice. 
Bran, I am ſorry | 
To ſee you ta'en from liberty, to look on 
The bulineſs preſent; *Tis his highneſs' pleaſure, 


3 — he niger A. He, which is not in the original copy, was added 
by the editor of the ſecond folio. * MALoNE, | 
. + be ere 

Something miſtaken in't.] That is, that he were ſomething different 
from what he is taten or ſuppoſed by you to be. MALONR. | 

5 Jam ſorry | | 

To ſee you ta'en from liberty, to look on 

The buſineſs 12 ] 1am ſorry that I am obliged to be preſent 
and an eye - witneſs of your loſs of liberty. Jon xsOx. 
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You ſhall to the Tower. 
Buck. It will help me nothing, 
To plead mine innocence; for that dye is on me, 
Which makes my whiteſt part black. The will of heaven 
Be done in this and all things !--I obey.— 
O my lord Aberga'ny, fare you well. | 
Bran. Nay, he muſt bear you company :—The king 
| . [# Aber, 
Is pleas'd, you ſhall to the Tower, till you know 
How he determines further. 
Aber. As the duke ſaid, 
The will of heaven be done, and the king's pleaſure 
By me obey'd. 
Bran. Here is a warrant from 
The king, to attach lord Montacute ; and the bodies 
Of the duke's confeſſor, John de la Courts, 
One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor ?, 
Buck. So, fo; | 
Theſe are the limbs of the plot: No more, I hope. 
Bran. A monk o' the Chartreux. | 
Buck. O, Nicholas Hopkins *? 
Bran. He. 
Buck. My ſurveyor is falſe; the o'er-pgreat cardinal 
Hath ſhew'd him gold : my life is "wan. already“: 
Jam the ſhadow of poor Buckingham; | | 
| 15 Whoſe 
6 Jobn de la Court,] The name of this monk of the Chartreux way 
Jobn de la Car, alias de la Court. See Holinſhed, p. 863. SrEEVENS. 


7 One Gilbert Peck, bis chancellor, ] Old Copy — couꝝſellor. Corrected by 


Mr. Theobald. I believe the author wrote - And Gilbert, c. MALoNE. 
Our poet himſelf, in the beginning of the ſecond act, vouches for 
— this correction: | | | | 
At which, appear d again bim bis ſurv 
. Sir Gilbert 7 Bis 1 * 
Holinſhed calls this perſon, « Gilbert Perke prieſt, the duke's eban- 
cellor. ? STEEVYENS. | 7 
s — Nicholas Hopkins ?] The old copy has Michael Hopkins. Mr, 
Theobald made the emendation, conformably to the chronicle : * Nich- 
olas Hopkins, a monk of an houſe of the Chartreux order, beſide 
Briſtow, called Henton.“ In the Mſ. Mich. only was probably ſet down, 
and rey Fl Mich. Martons. | y; 
9 — my life is ſpann'd already: ] To ſpan is to gripe, or incloſe in the 
band; to ſpan is alſ to ef 07 the — and 3 7225 mean- 
| 5 a ing 


1 
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Whoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, 
By dark' ning my clear ſun .- My lord, farewel. [ Exeunt. 
SCENE 


Ing, therefore, may either be, that hold is taken of my life, my life is in 
che gripe of my enemies; or, that my time. is meaſured, tbe length of my 
life is now determined, JOHNSON. 
1 Jam the ſhadow of poor Buckingham ; 
Whoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, | 
By dark'ning my clear ſun.) Theſe lines have paſſed all the 
editors. Does the reader underſtand them? By me they are inexpli. 
cable, and muſt be left, I fear, to ſome happier ſagacity. If the uſage 
of our author's time could allow fgure to be taken, as now, for dignity 
or importance, We might read: | 
Whoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts out, 
But I cannot pleaſe myſelf with any conjecture, 
Another explanation may be given, ſomewhat harſh, but the bet 
that occurs to me: 
Tam the ſhadow of poor eg e 
Whoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, 
whoſe port and dignity is aſſumed by this cardinal, that overclouds and 
oppreſſes me, and who gains my place, 
By dark'ning my clear ſun. JoHNSONs 
Perhaps Shakſpeare has expreſſed the ſame idea more clearly in The 
Tawvo Gentlemen of Verona, Antony and Cleopatra, and King Fobs : 
! « O, how this ſpring of love reſembeleth | 
e The uncertain glory of an April day, 
«© Which now ſhews all the beauty of the ſun, 
c And, by and by, a cloud takes all away.” 
Antony remarking on the various appearances aſſumed by the flying va- 
pours, adds: 
6 no thy captain is 
« Even ſuch a body: here I am Antony, 
ce But cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave. 
Or yet more appoſitely in King Fobn ; 
«© being but the ſhadow of your ſon, | 
c Becomes a ſun, and makes your ſon a ſhadow.” 
Such another thought appears in The famous Hiſt. of Tho. Stukely, 1605: 
6 = n the ſubſtance of my ſhadowed love.” | 
We might, however, read - pouts on; i. e. look gloomily u | 
in Coriolanus, AR V. ſc. i. 4 . f 4 N 5 = 
60 then, 
« We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
« To give, or to forgive. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet, Act III. ſc. iii. 
4 Thou pout'/t upon thy fortune and thy love.“ SrrEVINS. 
The following paſſage in Greene's Doraſtus and Fania, 1 588, (a 
book which Shakſpeare certainly had read,) adds ſupport to Dr. John- 
ſon's conjecture: Fortune, envious of ſuch happy ſueceſſe. turned her 
| | O2 wheele, 
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SCENE II. 
The Council-Chumber. | 


Enter King Henry, Cardinal WolsEy, the Zango of th 
Council, Sir Thomas Lovell, Officers, and Attendants, 
The King enters leaning on the Cardinal's ſhoulder. 


King. My life itſelf, and the beſt heart of it?, 
Thanks you for this great care: I ſtood i” the level 
Of a full-charg'd confederacy 3, and give thanks 
To you that chok'd it.—Let be call'd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's: in perſon 

T'll hear him his confeſſions juſtify ; 

And point by point the treaſons of his maſter 

He ſhall again relate. 


The King takes his nate. The Lords of the Council take their 
ſeveral places. The Cardinal places himſelf under the 
king*s feet, on his right fide. 

A noiſe within, crying, Room for the Queen. Enter the 


wheele, and darkened their bright ſunne of proſperitie with the miſtie 
cloudes of miſhap and miſery.” | | ; 
Mr. Maſon 1 obſerved that Dr. Johnſon did not do juſtice to his 
own emendation, referring the words ⁊ubeſe figure to Buckingham, 
when in fact they relate to ſbadegu. Sir W. Blackſtone had alread 
explained the paſiage in this manner. MAarLons. 
By adopting Dr. Johnſon's firſt conjecture, „ puts out,“ for © putz 
on,” a tolerable ſenſe may be given to theſe obſcure lines.] am but 
the ſhadow of poor Buckingham: and even the figure or outline of this 
ſhadow begins now to fade away, being extinguiſhed by this impending 
cloud, which darkens (or interpoſes between me and) my clear ſun; that 
is, the favour of my ſovereign.” BLackxsToNE. | 
2 —and the beſt heart of it,] Heart is not here taken for the great 
organ of circulation and life, but, in a common and popular ſenſe, far 
the moſt valuable or precious part. Our author, in Hamlet, mentions 
the heart of beart. Exhauſted and effete ground is ſaid by the farmer 
to oe out of heart, The hard and inner part of the oak is called bear? 
of oak, JOHNSON. 98 
3 — flood i' the level | 
Of a full-charg*d confederacy,] To ſtand in the level of a gun is to 
ſtand in a line with its mouth, ſo as to be hit by the ſhot. Jon xsoR. 
So, in our author's 117th Sonnet: 
« Bring me within the level of your frown, 
« But ſhoot not at me,” &c. 
See alſo Vol. IV. p. 160, n. 43 and p. 175, n. 7. MaLowns. 
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Queen, w/hered by the Dukes of NorRroOLKk and SUF- 
FOLK : ſhe kneels, The King riſeth from his ſtate, takes 
her up, kifſes, and placeth her by him. 


9, Cath. Nay, we muit longer kneel; I am a ſuitor, 
King. Ariſe, and take place by us: Half your ſuit 
Never name to us; you have half our power: 
The other moiety, ere you aſk, is giv'n; 
Repeat your will; and take it. | 
9. Cath. Thank your majeſty. 
That you would love yourſelf; and, in that love, 
Not unconſider'd leave your honour, nor 
The dignity of your office, 1s the point 
Of my petition. 
King. Lady mine, proceed. 


_ 9. Cath. I am ſolicited, not by a few, 
And thoſe of true condition, that your ſubjects 

Are in great grievance: there have been commiſſions 
Sent down among them, which hath flaw'd the heart 
Of all their loyalties :—wherein, although, 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 

Moſt bitterly on you, as putter- on 

Of theſe exactions , yet the king our maſter, | 
(Whoſe honour heaven ſhield from ſoil!) even he eſcapes not 


Language unmannerly, yea, ſuch which breaks 


The fides of loyalty, and almoſt appears 
In loud rebellion... _ | / 
. Nor, Not almoſt appears, 

It doth appear: for, upon theſe taxations, 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them *longing®, have put off 


The 
OY 575 1 e * DMs... 1 

* © *Of theſe exactions, ] The inflipator of theſe exactions; the perſos 
who A ar oh to — db 4 complained of, and Incited him to 
exact them from his ſubjects. So, in Macbetb: emen 
„ The powers aboye 6 | 

4 Put on their inſtruments.“ 

Again, in Hamlet: | $2 

4 Of deaths put on by cunning and forc'd cauſe.” MAT oxR. 

cc The many to them longing,.—] The many is the meiny, the train, 
the people. Dryden is, perhaps, 27 laſt that uſed this word ?: 
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The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 
Unfit for other life, compell'd by hunger 
And lack of other means, in deſperate manner 
Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar, 
And Danger ſerves among them ®, | | 
King. Taxation! 
Wherein? and what taxation? My lord cardinal, 
You that are blam'd for it alike with us, 
Know you of this taxation ? I 
Vol. Pleaſe you, fir, ' | 
I know but of a ſingle part, in aught Fe BER 
Pertains to the ſtate ; and front but in that file? 
Where others tell ſteps with me. 
9. Cath. No, my lord, | „ 
You know no more than others: but yoo frame 3 
Things, that are known alike ; which are not wholeſome 
To thoſe which would not know them, and yet muſt 
Perforce be their acquaintance. 'Theſe exaQtions, 
Whereof my ſovereign would have note, they are 
Moſt peſtilent to the hearing ; and, to bear them, 
The back is ſacrifice to the load. They ſay, 
They are devis'd by you; or elſe you ſuffer 


* 


cc The kings before their many rode.” Jou xsocx . A 
believe the many is only the multitude» Thus Coriolanus, ſpeaking of 
the rabble, calls them: 7 
«© the mutable rank-ſcented many.” STxEvEns, .. 
6 And Danger ſerves among them, | Danger is perſonalized as ferving 
in the rebel army, and ſhaking the eſtabliſhed government. Warn. 
Chaucer, Gower, Skelton, and Spenſer, have perſonified Danger. 
The firſt, in his Romaunt of the Roſe ; the ſecond, in his fifth book Ne 
onfe/ſione Amantis; the third in his Bouge of Courts © 
4 With that, anone out ſtart dangere. | 9 
and the fourth, in the roth Canto of the fourth book of his Faery 4 


Qreen, and again in the fifth book and the ninth Canto. SrE EVI RS. 1 
| ©) 7. front; but in that file] I am but primus inter pares. I am but 
firſt in the row of counſellors, JoHhNSo ““.. 8 1 
This was the very idea that Wolſey wiſhed to diſclaim. It was not 

his intention to acknowledge that he was the firſt in the row. of coun- 7 
ſellors, but that he was merely on a level with the reſt, and ſtept in Y 
the ſame line with them. Mason. . 8 3 
is You know no more than others &c,] That is, you know no more 

than other counſellors, but you are the perſon who frame thoſe things = 

which are afterwards propoſed, and known equally by all, MAs0N» 4 
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Too hard an exclamation; 

King. Still exaction! | 
The nature of it? In what kind, let's know, 
Is this exaction: 

2. Cath. I am much too venturous 
In tempting of your patience ; but am bolden'd 
Under your promis'd pardon. The ſubje&'s grief 
Comes through commiſſions, which compel from each 
The fixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levy'd 


Without delay ; and the pretence for this : 
Is nam'd, your wars in France: This makes bold mouths: 


Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them ; their curſes now, 


Live where their prayers did; and it's come to paſs, 


That tractable obedience is a ſlave 
To each incenſed willꝰ. 1 would, your highneſs 


Would give it quiek conſideration, for 
There is no primer buſineſs *, 

King. By my life, 
This is againſt our pleaſure, 

Mol. And for me, 


9 That tractable obedience it a flave . 
To each incenſed will.) The meaning; 1 think, is; Things ate 
now in ſuch a ſituation, that reſentment and indignation predominate 
in every man's breaſt over duty and allegiance. MATLON R. 
1 There is no primer buſineſs.] In the old edition: 
There is no primer baſeneſs. 
The queen is here complaining of the ſuffering of the commons; which, 
ſhe ſuſpects, aroſe from the abuſe of power in ſome great men. But 
ſhe is very reſerved in ſpeaking her thoughts concerning the quality of 
it, We may be aſſured then, that ſhe did not, in concluſion, call it 
the higheſt baſeneſs ; but rather made uſe of a word that could not offend 
the cardinal, and yet would incline the king to give it a ſpeedy hearing. 
I read therefore : | 
| There is no primer buſineſs, | 
i. e. no matter of ſtate that more earneſtly preſſes a diſpatch. Warn, 
_ Warburton (for reaſons which he has given in his note) would 
read: 
—10 primer buſineſs : 
but I think the meaning of the original word is ſufficiently clear. No 
2 baſeneſt is no miſchief more ripe or ready for redreſs. So, in 
thello : 
« Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monkies, STEVENS. 


C 4 I have 
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I have no further gone in this, than by 

A ſingle voice; and that not paſs'd me, but 

By learned approbation of the judges. If I am 
Traduc'd by ignorant tongues, which neither know 
My faculties, nor perſon, yet will be "4 
The chronicles of my doing,—let me ſay, 

*Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue muſt go through. We muſt not ſtint? 
Our neceſſary actions, in the the fear 

To cope malicious cenſurers ; which ever, 

As ravenous fiſhes, do a veſſel follow | 

That is new trimm'd; but benefit no further 

'Than vainly longing. What we oft do beſt, 

By fick interpreters, once weak ones +, is 

Not ours, or not allow'd5; what worſt, as oft, 
Hitting a groſſer quality“, is cry'd up 

For our beſt act. If we ſhall ſtand ſtill, 

In fear our motion will be mock'd or carp'd at, 

We ſhould take root here where we ſit, or ſit 

State ſtatues only. 

King. Things done well, f 
And with a care, exempt themſelves from fear; 
Things done without example, in their iſſue 
Are to be fear' d. Have you a precedent 


2 We muſt not ſtint—] To ftint is to flop, to retard. Many inſtances 
of this ſenſe of the word are given in a note on the firſt at of Romes 
and Juliet. STEEVENS» Es 

3 To cope—] To engage with; to encounter. The word is ſtill uſed 
in ſome counties. JonnsoN. 


4 — once week ones, ] Once is not unfrequently uſed for ſometime, or 


at one time or other, among our ancient writers. So, in the 13th Idea 
of Drayton : | 

« This diamond ſhall once conſume to duſt.” “. 71 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor :. I pray thee once to- night 
give ry ſweet Nan this ring.” Again in Leicefter”s Commonwealth : 
if God ſhould take from us her moſt excellent majeſty, (as once he 
will,) and ſo leave us deftitute.”” STEEVENs. | 

5 or not allow'd ;] Not approved, See Vol. I. p. 239, n. 3. MaLonr, 

6 — what worſt, as oft, 

Hitting a groſſer quality, ==] The worſt actions of great men are 
commended by the vulgar, as more accommodated to the groflneſs of 
their notions, JOHNSON. 5 

- of 
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Of this commiſſion ? I believe, not any. 
We muſt not rend our ſubjects from our laws, 
And tick them in our will. Sixth part of each? 
A trembling contribution! Why, we take, 
From every tree, lop, bark 7, and part o' the timber; 
And, though we leave it with a root, thus hack'd, 
The air will drink the ſap. To every county, 
Where this is queſtion'd, ſend our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that has deny'd _ 
The force of this commiſſion : Pray, look to't ; 
J put it to your care. 8 
Wal. A word with you. [To the Secretary. 
Let there be letters writ to every ſhire, 
Of the king's grace and pardon. The griev'd commons 
Hardly conceive of me; let it be nois'd, 
That, through our interceſſion, this revokement 3 
And pardon comes : I ſhall anon adviſe you 


Further in the proceeding, [ Exit Secretary, 


Enter Surveyor. 
2. Cath, I am ſorry, that the duke of Buckingham 


Is run in your diſpleaſure. : 
King. It grieves many: | 

The gentleman is learn'd 9, and a moſt rare ſpeaker, 

To nature none more bound; his training ſuch, 

That he may furniſh and inſtruct great teachers, 

And never ek for aid out of himlelf*, Yet ſee, 

When theſe ſo noble benefits ſhall prove 


7 — lop, bark, —] Lop is a ſubſtantive, and ſignifies the branches. 
WARBURTON. 
8 That, through our interceſſion, &c.] So, in Holinſhed, p. 892: 
«© The cardinall, to deliver himſelf from the evill will of the commons, 
purchaſed by procuring and advancing of this demand, affirmed, and 
6auſed it to de bruted abrode, that rbrough bis interceſſion the king had 
pardoned and releaſed all things.“ STREVERNsS. Wale 
9 The gentleman is learn d, &c. ] It appears from * The Prologue of 
the tranſſatour, that the Knygbr of the Swanne, a French romance, 
was tranſlated at the requeſt 2 this unfortunate nobleman. Copland, 
the printer, adds, * this preſent hiſtory compyled, named Helyas the 
Knight of the Swanne, of whom linially is deſcended my ſaid lord. The 
duke was executed on Friday the 17th of May, 1521. The book: has 
no date, STEEVENS, GIN” | 
ent of bimſelf.— ] Beyond the treaſures of his own mind. Jonns, 
| " 5 * 4 4 Not 


* 


% ire HENRY wil. 


Not well diſpos'd *, the mind growing once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. This man ſo complete, 
Who was enroll'd *niongft wonders, and when we, 
Almoſt with raviſh'd liſt'ning, could not find 

His hour of ſpeech a minute,; he, my lady, 


Hath into monſtrous habits put the graces 


That once were his, and is become as black | 
As if beſmear'd in hell. Sit by us; you ſhall hear 
(This was his gentleman in truſt) of him 


| 3 to ſtrike honour ſad. Bid him recount 


The fore- recited practices; whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 
Wol. Stand forth; and with bold ſpirit relate what you, 


Mioſt like a careful ſubject, have collected 


Out of the duke of Buckingham. 

King. Speak freely. | 
Surv. Firſt, it was uſual with him, every day 
It would infect his ſpeech, That if the king 
Should without iſſue die, he'd carry it“ ſo 
To make the ſcepter his: Theſe very words . 
T have heard him utter to his ſon-in-law, 
Lord Aberga'ny ; to whom by oath he menac'd 
Revenge upon the cardinal. | 

Wil. Pleaſe your highneſs, note 
This dangerous conception in this point“. 


Not friended by his wiſh, to your high perſon 


His will is moſt malignant ; and it ftretches 


Beyond you, to your friends. 
2. Cath. My learn'd lord cardinal, 


Deliver all with charity. 


2 — noble benefits | | 
Wort awell diſpos d.] Great gifts of nature and education, not 
joined with good diſpoſitions. Jounson. ! g 
3 — is become as black ; 
Alt if beſmear'd in bell.] So, in Othello : 
4 Her name, that was as freſh | 
« As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 
« As mine own face.” STEEVENS. 
he'd carry i.—] Old Copy—-bet. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
| MAroxx. 
4 This dangerous conception in this point.] Note this particular part of 
this dangerous deßgn. JonNsöõ N. 
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King. Speak on : | | 
How grounded he his title to the crown, 
Upon our fail ? to this point haſt thou heard him 
At any time ſpeak aught ? | 

Sur. He was brought to this 
By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins“. 

King. What was that N ? | 

Surv. Sir, a Chartreux friar, 
His coufeſlor ; who fed him every minute 
With words of ſovereignty. . 

King. How know'ſt thou this ? 

$urv. Not long before your highneſs ſped to France, 
The duke being at the Roſe *, within the pariſh 
Saint Lawrence Poultney, did of me demand 
What was the ſpeech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey: I reply'd, 
Men fear d, the French would prove perfidious, 
To the king's danger. Preſently the duke att 
Said, *Twas the fear, indeed; and that he doubted, 
*'Twould prove the verity of certain words 
Spoke by a holy monk; that oft, ſays he, 
Hath ſent to me, wiſhing me ta permit 
Fohn de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour 
To hear from him a matter of ſome moment : 
Whom after under the af fſeal® 
He ſolemnly had fworn, that, what he ſpoke, 
My chaplain to no creature living, bat 


5 — Nicholas Hopkins] The old copy has here and in the next 
line—Nicholas Henton. The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. 
The miſtake was probably Shakſpeare's own, and he might have been 
led into it by inadvertently referring the words, „ called Henton,” in 
the paſſage already quoted from Holinſhed, (p. 18, n. 8.) not to the 
Hog 5 the Jh. —— 1. anf 

— at the Roſe, &c.] This houſe was purchaſed about the year 1661 
by Richard Hill, ſometime maſtet of the Merchant oper dre 
and is now the Merchant Taylors' ſchool in Suffolk lane. WHRALLEY. 

© — under the confeſſion's ſeal — ] The old copy reads—the commi U 
fion's ſeal, | Mr. Theobald made the emendation, and ſupports it by the 
following paſſage in Holinſhed's Chronicle: © The duke in'talk told the 
. — — _—_ _—_ very well to bind his chaplain, John de la 

ourt, under the ſeal of confeſſon, to ſecret ſuch Ja ® 
linſhed, p. 863. MALoNz., 92 8 82 wat e Font 
ie #4 To 
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To me, ſhould utter, with demure confidence 
This pauſingly enſu'd,— Neither the king nor his heirs; 
(Tell you the duke) ſhall profper : bid him ftrive 
To gain the love of the commonalty? ; the duke 
Shall govern England. 
9. Cath. If I know you well, 
You were the duke's ſurveyor, and loft your office 
On the complaint o' the tenants: Take good heed; 
You charge not in your ſpleen a noble perſon, 
And ſpoil your nobler ſoul! I ſay, take heed; 
Yes, heartily beſeech you. 
King. Let him on :— | 
Go forward, | 
Surv. On my ſoul; PII ſpeak but truth. 
I told my lord the duke, By the devil's illuſions 
The monk might be deceiv'd; and that *twas dang*rous 
for him * . 
To ruminate on this ſo far, unti 
It forg'd him ſome deſign, which, being believ'd, 
It was much like to do: He anſwer'd, 75“ 
It can do me no damage adding further, . 
That, had the king in his laſt ſickneſs fail'd, 
The cardinal's and fir Thomas Lovel's heads 
Should have gone off. 
King. Ha! what, ſo rank*? Ah, ha! 
There's miſchief in this man ;—Canfſt thou ſay further? 
Surv. I can, my liege. | IL ' 
King. Proceed. | 
 Sarv. Being at Greenwich, 
After your highneſs had reprov'd the duke 


. 7 To gain tbe love of the commonalty;] For the inſertion of the word 
ain, I am anſwerable. From the correſponding paſſage in Holinſhed, 
it appears evidently to have been omitted through. the careleſſneſs of the 
compo-ctor : The ſaid monke told to De la Court, neither the king nor 
his heirs ſhould. proſper, and that I ſhould endeavour to purchaſe the 


good wills of the commonalty of England.“ | 
Since I wrote the above, I find this correction had been made by 


the editor of the fourth folio. MALONE. 
for him— J Old Copy for this. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Ma LON E. 
3 — ſoe rank? —) Rank weeds, are weeds that are grown up to great 


height and ftrength. bat, ſays the king, was be advanced to this 
pitch 7 Jonxsox. | 
* About 


1 e 1 
* — 22 we” * 
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About fir William Blomer,— 
King. I remember 
Of ſuch a time:—Being my ſworn ſervant 9, 
The duke retain'd him his.—But on; What hence? 
Surv. I/, quoth he, I for this had been committed, 
As, to the Tower, I thought, -I would have play'd 
The part my father meant to act upon | 
The uſurper Richard : who, being at Saliſbury, 
Made ſuit to come in his preſence ; which if granted, 
As he made ſemblance of his duty, would 
Hawe put his knife into him. 
King. A giant traitor : 
Wol. Now, madam, may his highneſs live in freedom, 
And this man out of priſon ? | 1 
Queen. God mend all! 
King, There's ſomething more would out of thee ; 
What fay'ſt? | 188 
Surv. After te duke his father, —with the knife, 
He ſtretch'd him, and, with one hand on his dagger, 
Another ſpread on his breaſt, mounting his eyes, 
He did diſcharge a horrible oath; whoſe tenour 
Was, Were he evil us'd, he would out-go 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irreſolute purpoſe. 
King. There's his period, 
To ſheath his knife in us. He is attach'd ; 
Call him to preſent trial : if he may | 
Find mercy in the law, tis his; if none, 
Let him not ſeek't of us: By day and night, 
He's traitor to the height. [Excunt. 


SCENE. HUI. 

A Room in the Palace. 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain i, and Lord Sands; | 
Cham. Is it poſſible, the ſpells of France ſhould Jaggle 


cn 


9 Being my ſworn ſervant Kc. ] Sir William Bl I 
calls him Bulmer) was inde Fr the king in — — 
for that, being his ſworn ſervant, he had left the king's ſervice for the 
| * of 1 Edwards's MSS. Srrrv xs. a 
— Lor amberlain, I Shakſpeare has placed this ſcene in 
Charles Earl of Worceſter was then Lord Chamberlain; ue wins the 


king, 


&' 


-— —— 
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Men into ſuch ſtrange myſteries *? 

Sands. New cuſtoms, 
Though they be never ſo ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow'd, 

Cham, As far as I ſee, all the good our Engliſh. 

ut merely 

A fit or two o'the face 3 ; but they are ſhrewd ones; 
For when they hold chem, you would ſwear directly, 
'Their very noſes had been counſellors 
To Pepin, or Clotharius, they keep ſtate ſo. 

Sands, They have all new legs, and lame ones; one 

would take it, 
That never ſaw them + pace before, the ſpavin, 
A ſpringhalt reign'd among them. 
ham. Death! my lord, 

Their cloaths are after ſuch a pagan cut too, 
That, ſure, they have worn out chriſtendom. How now? 
What news, fir Thomas Lovyel ? 2 


king in fact went in maſquerade to Cardinal Wolſey's houſe, Lord 
Sands, who is heie introduced as going thither with the Chamberlain, 
himſelf poſſeſſed that office. MAL ONE. ö 

2 Ts it poſſible, the ſpells of France ſhould juggle : 

Men into ſuch flrange myſteries? ] Myſteries were allegorical ſhews, 
which the mummers of thoſe times exhibited in odd and fantaſtic habits. 
Myſteries are uſed, by an eaſy figure, for thoſe that exhibited myſteries ; 
and the ſenſe is only, that the travelled Engliſhman were metamor- 
phoſed, by foreign faſhions, into ſuch an uncouth appearance, that 
they looked like mummers in a FA JonnsoNn. 

3 A fit or two o the face; —] A fit of the face ſeems to be what we 


now term a grimace, an artificial caſt of the countenance. Jon nzon. 


Fletcher has more plainly expreſſed the ſame thought in The Elder 
Brother : 
& ww learnt new tongues . | 
« To wary bis face as ſeamen to their compaſs.” STEEVNNS, 
4 That never ſaw them—] Old Copy—ſee em. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. MarLonr. * 
5 A ſpringhalt reign'd among them.] The ftringba{t, or ſpring balt, 
(as the old copy reads) is a diſeaſe incident to horſes, which gives them 


© a convulſive motion in their paces. So, in Muleaſſes the Turk, 1610: 
% by reaſon of a general ſpring-balt and debility in their hams.“ 


Again, in Ben Jonſon's Bar tholomeww- Fair: 
& Poor ſcul, ſhe has had a ftringhalt.” STEEVENS. 
Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors, without any neceſlity, I think, 
for A ſpringhalt, read—And ſpringhalt. MALON E. | 
6 .-- cut too, ] Old Copy cut tet. Corrected in the Mo folio, 
LG ALONE. 
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Enter Sir Thomas Lovel. 


Low. Faith, my lord, 
I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
That's clapp'd upon the court gate. 
Cham, What 1s't for? 
Low. The reformation of our trayelPd gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. 
Cham. I am glad, 'tis there; now I would pray our 
monſieurs 


5 To think an Engliſh courtier may be wiſe, 


And never ſee the Louvre. 
Low. They muſt either 
(For ſo run the conditions) leave theſe remnants 


Of fool, and feather 7, that they got in France, 


With all their honourable points of ignorance 


4 Pertaining thereunto, (as fights, and fire-works 


Abuſing better men than they can be, 

Out of a foreign wiſdom,) renouncing clean 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
Short bliſter'd breeches *, and thoſe types of travel, 
And underſtand again like honeſt men; 

Or pack to their old play-fellows : there, I take it, 
They may, cum privilegio, wear away? 


The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd at. 


7 — leave thoſe remnants + WR 

Of fool and feather, ] This does not allude to the feathers ancient! 
worn in the hats and caps of our countrymen, (a circumſtance to which 
no ridicule could juſtly belong,) but to an effeminate faſhion recorded 
in Greene's Farewell to Folly, 1617; from whence it appears that even 
young gentlemen carried fans of feathers in their hands: —we ftrive 
to be counted womaniſh, by keeping of beauty, by curling the hair, by 
wearing plumes of feathers in our hands, which in wars, our anceſtors 
wore on their heads.“ Again, in his Quip for an upſtart Courtier, 1620: 
1 Then our young courtiers ſtrove to exceed one another in vertue, not 
in bravery ; they rode not with fannes to ward their faces from the 
wind, &c.“ Again, in Lingua, &c. 1607, Phantaſtes, who is a male 
character, is equipped with a fan. STEEVENS., 

5 —bliſter'd breeches,] Thus the old copy, i. e. breeches puff'd, 
ſwell'd out like þ/jfters. The modern editors read—bo/fter'4 breeches, 
which has the ſame meaning. STEEZVENS. | 

9 — wear away—] Old copy—zee away, Corrected in the ſecond 
folio. MALonNs, | 
Sands. 
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Sandi. Tis time to give them phyſick, their diſeaſes 
Are grown ſo catching. | 

Cham, What a loſs our ladies 
Will have of theſe trim vanities ! 

Lov. Ay, marry, 
There will be woe indeed, lords ; the ſly whoreſons 
Have got a ſpeeding trick to lay down ladies; 
A French ſong, and a fiddle, has no fellow. 

Sands. The devil fiddle them! I am glad, they're going; 
(For, ſure, there's no converting of them ;) no. 
An honeſt country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain-ſong, 
And have an hour of hearing; and, by'r-lady, 
Held current muſick too. N | 

Cham. Well ſaid, lord Sands; 
Your colt's tooth is not caſt yet. 

Sands. No, my lord; 
Nor ſhall not; while I have a ftump, 

Cham. Sir Thomas, | 
Whither were you a going ? 

Low. To the cardinal's ; 
Your lordſhip 1s a gueſt too, 

Cham. O, tis true: 


This night he makes a ſupper, and a great one, 


To many lords and ladies; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, I'll aſſure you. 
Lov. That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 
His dews fall every where. | | 
Cham, No doubt, he's noble; 
He had a black mouth, that ſaid other of him. 
Sands. He may, my lord, he has wherewithal ; in him, 
Sparing would ſhew a worſe fin than ill doctrine; 
en of his way ſhould be moſt liberal, 
They are ſet here for examples. 
Cham. True, they are ſo; 


But few now give ſo great ones. My barge ſtays!; 


1 My barge flays —] The ſpeaker is now in the king's palace at 
Bridewell, from which he is proceeding by water to York-place, 
(Cardinal Wolſey's houſe,) now Whitehall. Maro rz. 
| | Your 
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Your lordſhip ſhall along :—Come, 1 fir Thomas, 


We ſhall be late elſe; which I would not be, 
For I was ſpoke to, with fir Henry Guilford, 


* 


x 


This night to be comptrollers. | 01 
Sands, I am your lordſhip's: | [Exeunt. 
SCENE IV. 


| The Preſence-C hamber in ori- Place. : | 
Hautboys. A jmall table under a ftate for the Cardinal, 
a longer table for the gueſts, Enter at one door, Anne 
Bullen, and divers Lords, Ladies, and Gentlewomen, 
as gueſts ; at another door, enter Sir Henry GuiLroxp. 


* CGuil. Ladies, a general welcome from his grace 
** Salutes you all: This night he dedicates 


= To fair content, and you: none here, he hopes, 


In all this noble bevy z, has brought with her 


* One care abroad; he would have all as merry 


. frft-good company *, good wine) good. weleome, | 
5 E. 


Can make good people. — O, my lord, you are tardy; 
Enter Lord Chamberlain, Lord Sax ps; and Sir Thomas 
The very thought of this fair company >» 


Clapp'd wings to me. . cha: 
Cham. You are young, fir Harry Guilford. rs 
Sands. Sir Thomas Lovel, had the cardinal 

But half my lay-thoughts in him, ſome of theſe 


Should find a running banquet“ ere they reſted, 


2 — noble bevy—] Milton has copied this word: 
„. A bevy of fair dames.” ſouN sow. DA 
« 3 As firſt-good company,—] In the old copy there is a comma after. 
the word frft, for which Mrs Theobald ſubſtituted a hyphen: — 
; In ES Maron, 
a running banquet] ſeems to have meant a baſty danquet. 
& Queen Margaret and Prince Edward, (ſays Habington in his Hiftory 
of K. Edward IV.) though by the Earle recalled, found their fate and 
the winds ſo adverſe, that they could not land in England, to taſte this 
running banquet to which fortune had invited them.” The haſty ban- 
zuet, that was in Lord Sands's thoughts, is too obvious to require ex- 
planation. MALoNE. | ha 
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I think, would better pleaſe them: By my life, 
They are a ſweet ſociety of fair ones. 

Low. O, that your lordſhip were but now confeſſor 
To one or two of theſe! 

Sands. I would, I were; 

They ſhould find eaſy penance. 

Low. *Faith, how eaſy ? | 

Sands. As eaſy as a down-bed would afford it. 

Cham. Sweet ladies, will it pleaſe you fit ? Sir Harry, 
Place you that fide, I'Il take the charge of this: a, 
His grace is ent'ring.—Nay, you mutt not freeze; 

Two women plac'd together makes cold weather. 
My lord Sands, you are one will keep them waking ; 
Pray, ſit between theſe ladies. 

Sands. By my faith, 

And thank you lordſhip.— By your leave, ſweet ladies: 
Lats himſelf between Anne Bullen and another lady. 

If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me; 

J had it from my father. | 

Anne. Was he mad, fir? _ PER. 

Sands. O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too: 
But he would bite none; juſt as 1 do now, 

He would kiſs you twenty with a breath. Les her. 
Cham. Well ſaid, my lord. — N a 

So, now you are fairly ſeated: Gentlemen, 

The penance lies on you, if theſe fair ladies 

Paſs away frownin 1 

Sands. For my little cure, 

Let me alone. | 
Haut boys. Enter Cardinal Woll s E Y, attended; and takes 
n OO A ws" 

Mol. You are welcome, my fair gueſts ; that noble lady, 
Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, Kb on 
18 r. ot my friend: This, to confirm my welcome; 
And to you all good health, n.. 
Sands. Your grace is noble: | 
Let me have ſuch a bowl may hold my thanks, 
And ſave me ſo much talking. ; | 
Mol. My lord Sands 


* | | Iam 
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KING HENRY VIII. 35 
I am beholding to you: cheer your neighbours,— 
Ladies, you are not merry; — Gentlemen, 
Whoſe fault is this? | 


Sands. The red wine firſt muſt riſe 
In their fair cheeks, my lord; then we ſhall have them 


Talk us to ſilence. * 
Anne. You are a merry gameſter, 
My lord Sands. | 


Sands, Yes, if I make my play? . 
Here's to your ladyſhip: and pledge it, madam, 
For 'tis to ſuch a thing. 11 
Anne, You cannot ſhew me. 
Sands. I told your grace, they would talk anon. 
[Drum and trumpets within : chambers diſcharged 5, 


Wil. What's that? 
Cham. Look out there, ſome of you. [ Exit a Servant. 


Mol. What warlike voice? | 
And to what end is this ?=Nay, ladies, fear not; 


By all the laws of war you are privileg'd, 
Re-enter Servant. 


Cham, How now? what is't? 

Serv. A noble troop of ſtrangers ; 8 
For ſo they ſeem : they have left their barge 7, and landed; 
And hither make, as great ambaſſadors 
From foreign princes, 


5 = if I make my play. ] is e. if I make my party. STzEvENs. 

6 — chambers diſcharged.] A chamber is a gun which ſtands ere on 
its breech. Such are uſed only on occaſions of rejoicing, and are ſo 
contrived as to carry great charges, and thereby to make a noiſe more 
than proportioned to their bulk. They are called chambers becauſe 
they are mere chambers to lodge powder ; a chamber being the technical 
term for that cavity in a gizce of ordnance which contains the com- 
buſtibles. Some of them are ſtill fired in the Park, and at the places 
oppoſite to the parliament-houſe when the king goes thither. Camden 
enumerates them among other guns, as follows:“ cannons, demi. 
cannons, chambers, arquebuſque, muſquet.” Again, in A New Trick 
to cheat the Devil, 1636: 

& — I till think o' the Tower-ordnance, 
« Or of the peal of chambers, that's ſtill fir'd 
% When my lord mayor takes his barge.” STEEVENSs 
7 They have left their barge,] See p. 32, n. 1. MALONE. | 
D 2 Mol. 
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Vol. Good lord chamberlain, 

Go, give them welcome, you can ſpeak the French tongue? 

And, pray, receive them nobly, and condu@ them 

Into our preſence, where this heaven of beauty 

Shall ſhine at full upon them :—Some attend him.— 
[Exit Chambenlain, attended. All ariſe, and 

tables removed. | 

You have now a broken banquet ; but we'll mend it. 

A good digeſtion to you all: and, once more, 

I ſhower a welcome on you; Welcome all. 


Hautboys, Enter the King, and twelve others, as Maſters “, 
habited like Shepherds, with fixteen torch- bearers ; uſber d 
2 the Lord Chamberlain. They paſs directly before the 

ardinal, and gracefully ſalute him. 


A noble company! What are their pleaſures? 
Cham. Becauſe they ſpeak no Engliſh, thus they pray'd 
To tell your grace ;—That, having heard by fame 
Of this ſo noble and ſo fair aſſembly 
This night to meet here, they could do no leſs, 
Out of the great reſpe& they bear to beauty, 
But leave their flocks ; and, under your fair conduct, 
Crave leave to view theſe ladies, and entreat 
An hour of revels with them. 
Fol. Say, lord chamberlain, 
They have done my poor houſe grace; for which I pay them 
A thouſand thanks, and pray them take their pleaſures. 
[ Ladies choſen for the dance. The King chooſes Anne Bullen. 


3 Enter the king, and twelve others, as maſkers,] For an account of this 
maſque ſee Holinſhed, Vol. II. p. 921. STEEveNs. 

The account of this maſque was firſt given by Cavendiſh, in his Life 
of Wolſey, which was written in the time of Queen Mary; from which 
Stowe and Holinſhed copied it. Cavendiſh was himſelf preſent, Before the 
king &c. began to dance, they requeſted -e (ſays Cavendiſh,) to ac- 
company the ladies at mumcbance, Leave being granted, . then went the 
maſquers, and firſt ſaluted all the dames, and then returned to the moſt 
worthieſt, and then opened the great cup of gold filled with crownes, 
and other pieces to caſt at. Thus peruſing all the gentlewomen, of 
ſome they wonne, and to ſome they loſt. And having viewed all the 
ladies they returned to the Cardinal with great reverence, pouring 
 downe all their gold, which was above two hundred crownes. At all, 
quoth the Cardinal, and caſting the die, he wonne it; whereat was 

made great joy.” Life of Walſey, p. 22. edit, 1641. ä 
- eng . 
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King. The faireſt hand I ever touch'd! O, beauty, 
Till now I never knew thee. [Mufick. Dance. 
Wol. My lord, — 


Cham. Your grace ? 
Wol. Pray, tell them thus much from me: 


There ſhould be one amongſt them, by his perſon, 


More worthy this place than myſelf; to whom, 


If ] but knew him, with my love and duty 
I would ſurrender it. | 


Cham. I will, my lord. 

[Cham. goes to the company, and returns, 
Vol. What ſay they ? 
Cham, Such a one, they all confeſs, 


There is, indeed; which they would have your grace 


> Find out, and he will take it?. 


Vol. Let me fee then, — [ comes from . 


F By all your good feaves, gentlemen ;—Here I'll make 
i 1 y 


royal choice. 
King. You have found him, cardinal *: *[unmaſting, 
You hold a fair aſſembly ;. you do well, lord: 


1 | You are a churchman, or, I'II tell you, cardinal, 
I ould judge now unhappily*. 


Mol. I am glad, 


I | Your grace is grown ſa pleaſant, 


King. My lord chamberlain, 
Pry'thee, come hither : What fair lady's that? 
Cham. An't pleaſe your grace, fir Thomas Bullen's 
daughter, 


The Viſcount Rochford, one of her highneſs? women. 


_ King, By heaven, ſhe is a dainty one,—Sweet heart, 


9 — take it.] That is, take the chief place. eee 
* You bave found him, cardinal :] Holinſhed ſays the cardinal mii - 
took, and pitched upon fir EdWard Neville; upon which the king 
only laughed, and pulled off both his own maſk and fir Edward's, Ed- 
ward s MSS. „ Tb b. FS 
2 — unbappily.] That is, unluckily, miſchiewouſlys Jon x SON. 
So, in A merye 2 of a Man called Fn; b % nd date: 
in ſuch manner colde he cloke and hyde his anbappinęſſe and 
falſneſſe.” STEEVENS. J 
See Vol. II. p. 234, n. 2. MALONE:; 
| D 3 I were 
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J were unmannerly, to take you out, 
And not to kiſs you *,—A health, gentlemen, 


Let it go round, 


Mol. Sir Thomas Lovel, is the banquet ready 
I' the privy chamber ? | 
Lov. Yes, my lord. 
Wol. Your grace, 
J fear, with dancing is a little heated“. 
King. I fear, too much. | 
Wot. There's freſher air, my lord, 
In the next chamber. | 
King. Lead in your ladies, every one.—Sweet partner. 
I muſt not yet forſake you :—Let's be merry; 
Good my lord cardinal, I have half a dozen healths 
To drink to theſe fair ladies, and a meaſure 
'To lead them once again ; and then let's dream 
Who's beſt in fayour. Let the muſick knock it “. 
| [ Exeunt, with trumpets, 


3 were unmannerly, to tale you out, 

And not to kiſs you.] A kiſs was anciently the eſtabliſhed fee of a 
lady's partner. So, in A Dialogue between Cufiom and Veritie, concern- 
ing the Uſe and Abuſe of Dauncing and Minſtrelſie, bl. l. no date, “Im- 
printed at London, at the long ſhop adjoining unto ſaint Mildred's church 
in the Pultrie, by John Allde,” . 

6 But ſome reply, what foole would daunce, 

ce If that when daunce is doon, | 
$6 He may not have at ladyes lips 
« That which in daunce he woon ?” STEEvENs. 
See Vol. I, p. 26, n. 1» MATLONE. | 
4 — alittle heated.) The king on being diſcovered and deſired by 
Wolſey to take his place, ſaid that he would “ firſt go and ſhift him; 


and, thereupom went into the Cardinal's bedchamber, where was a 


great fire prepared for him, and there he new appareled himſelfe with 
rich and princely garments. And in the king's abſence the diſhes of 
the banquet were cleane taken away, and the tables covered with new 
and Ser famed clothes, Then the king took his ſeat under the cloath 
of eſtate, commanding every perſon to fit ſtill as before; and then 
came in a new banquet before his majeſtie of r2v0 hundred diſhes, and 
ſo they paſſed the night in banqueting and dancing untill morning.” 
Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey. MALONE. | | 
Let the myſick knock it.] So, in Antonio and Mellida, P. I. 1602 ; 
t Fla. Faith, the ſong will ſeem to come off hardly. | 
& Catz. Troth, not a whit, if you ſeem to come off quickly. 
#6 Fla. Pert Catzo, knock it then.” STEEvENSs 
ACT 
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ACT l. 
A Street. 
Enter two Gentlemen, meeting. 


1. Cen. Whither away ſo faſt ? 
2. Gen. O,—God ſave you! 


Even to the hall, to hear what ſhall become 


Of the great duke of Buckingham. 
1. Gen, I'll ſave you ; 
That labour, fir. All's now done, but the ceremony 
Of bringing back the priſoner. 
2. Gen. Were you there? 
1. Gen. Yes, indeed, was I. 
2. Gen. Pray, ſpeak, what has happen'd? 
1. Gen. You may gueſs quickly what, 
2. Gen, Is he fgund guilty ? 
1. Gen, Yes, truly, is he, and condemn'd upon it, 
2. Gen, I am ſorry for't. | 
1. Gen. So are a number more, 
2. Gen, But, pray, how paſs'd it? 
1. Gen, I'Il tell you in a little. The great duke 
Came to the bar; where, to his accuſations, 
He pleaded ſtill, not guilty, and alledg'd 


Many ſharp reaſons to defeat the law, 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
= Urg'd on the examinations, proofs, confeſſions 


Of divers witneſſes ; which the duke defir'd 
To him brought, wid voce, to his face: 
At which appear'd againſt him, his ſurveyor 
Sir Gilbert Peck his chancellor ; and John Court, 
Confeſſor to him; with that devil- monk, 
Hopkins, that made this miſchief. 

2. Gen. That was he, 
That fed him with his prophecies ? 

1. Gen. The ſame, 
All theſe accus'd him ſtrongly ; which he fain 
Would have flung from him, but, indeed, he could not: 
And ſo his peers, upon this evidence, | 
Have found him guilty of high treaſon. Much 

; D 4 | He 
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He ſpoke, and learnedly, for life; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten“. | 
2. Gen. After all this, how did he bear himſelf? | 
1. Gen. When he was brought again to the bar,—to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment,—he was ſtirr d 
With ſuch an agony, he ſweat extremely *, 
And ſomething ſpoke in choler, ill, and haſty ; 
But he fell to himſelf again, and, ſweetly, 
In all the reſt ſhew'd a moſt noble patience, 
2. Gen. I do not think, he fears death. 
1. Gen. Sure, he does not, 
He never was ſo womaniſh ; the cauſe 
He may a little grieve at. \ 
2. Gen. Certainly, 
The cardinal is the end of this. 
1. Gen. Tis likely, 
By all conjectures: Firſt, Kildare's attainder, 
Then deputy of Ireland; who remov'd, 
Earl Surrey was ſent thither, and in haſte too, 
Leſt he ſnould help his father. 
2. Gen. That trick of ſtate 8 
Was a deep envious one. 
1. Gen. At his return, 
No doubt, he will requite it. This is noted, 
And generally; whoever the king favours, 
The cardinal inſtantly will find employment, 
And far enough from court too. 
2. Gen. All the commons 
Hate him perniciouſly, and, o' my conſcience, 
Wiſh him ten fathom deep: this duke as much 
They love and dote on ; call him, bounteous Buckingham, 
The mirrour of all courteſy ;— : 
| 1. Gen. Stay there, ſir, 
And ſet the noble ruin'd man you ſpeak of. 


5 Was either pitied in bim, or forgotten. ] Either produced no effect, or 
produced only ineffectual pity. MAaLonz, | ; 
© — be ſweat extremely,) This circumſtance is taken from Holin- 
ned: After he was found guilty, the duke was brought to the bar, 
ſore=chafing, and ſweat marwelouſly.” STEEvVENS | | 


Enter 


' 3 


But thoſe, that ſought it, I could wi 
= Be what they will, I heartily forgive them: 
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1 Enter Buck IxX HAM from his arraignment 3 T ipftaves 


before him, the axe with the edge towards him; halberds 
on each fide : with him, Sir Thomas LoveL, Sir Nicholas 
Vaux, Sir William Sans 7, and common people. 

2. Gen, Let's ſtand cloſe, and behold him. 


Buck. All good people, f 
You that thus far have come to pity me, 


© Hear what 1 ſay, and then go home and loſe me. 


I have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgment, 
And by that name muſt die ; Yet, heaven bear witneſs, 
And, if I have a conſcience, let it fink me, 
Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful ! 
The law I bear no malice for my death, 
It has done, upon the premiſes, but mee ; 
more chriſtians : 


Yet let them look they glory not in miſchief, 

Nor build their evils * on the graves of great men; 

For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. 

For further life in this world I ne'er hope, 

Nor will I ſue, although the king have mercies | 
More than I dare make faults. You few that lov'd me“, 
And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 

His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave 


Is only bitter to him, only dying, 


Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 


7 Sir William Sands,] The old copy reads—Sir Walter. STzrzv. 

The correction is juſtified by Holinſhed's Chronicle, in which it 
is ſaid, that Sir Nicholas Vaux, and Sir Milliam Sands received Buck- 
ingham at the Temple, and accompanied him to the Tower. Sir W. 
Sands was at this time, (May 1521,) only a baronet, not being created 
Lord Sands till April 27, 1527. Shakſpeare probably did not know 
that he was the ſame perſon whom he has already introduced with 
that title. He fell into the error by placing the king's viſit to Wolſey, 
(at which time Sir William was Lord Sands,) and Buckingham's con- 
demnation in the ſame year; whereas that viſit was made ſome years 
afterwards. MALoNE. 

Mor build their evils —] The word evil appears to have been ſome- 

times uſed in our author's time in the ſenſe of forica, See Vol. II. 
p- 44, n. 1. MALONE» 


9 — You te ew that low'd me, &c.] Theſe lines are remarkably tender 
and pathetick, Jon xNsoN. | 
| And 
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And, as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 
And lift my ſoul to heayen.—Lead on, o' God's name, 

Low, I do beſeech your grace, for charity, if 
If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid againft me, now to forgive me frankly, 

Buck. Sir Thomas Lovel, I as free forgive you, 
As I would be forgiven: I forgive all; 

There cannot be thoſe numberleſs offences 

*Gainſt me, that I can't take peace with : no black en 
Shall make my grave *.—Commend me to his grace; 
And, if he ſpeak of Buckingham, pray, tell him, 
You met him half in heaven : my vows and prayers 
Yet are the king's ; and, till my ſoul forſake me , 
Shall cry for bleſſings on him: May he live 

Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 

Ever belov'd, and loving, may his rule be! 

And, when old time ſhall lead him to his end, 
Goodneſs and he fill up one monument ! 

Low. To the water ſide I muſt conduct your grace; 
Then give my charge up to fir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. 

Vaux. Prepare there, 

The duke is coming: ſee, the barge be ready; 


1 — no black envy 
Shall make my grave. —] Shakſpeare, by this expreſſion, meant 
no more than to make the duke ſay, No action expreſſive of ma- 
lice ſhall conclude my life, Envy by our author is uſed for malice and 
barred in other places, and, perhaps, in this. Again, in the ancient 
metrical romance of Syr Bevis of Hampton, bl. I. no date: 
«© They drewe theyr ſwordes haſtely, 
«& And ſmot together with great envy.” 
And Barrett, in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, thus in- 
terprets it. STEEVENS» 

Z,nvy is frequently uſed in this ſenſe by our author and his contem- 
poraries. See Vol. III. p. 73, n.2 and p. 116, I. 9. I have therefore no 
doubt that Mr. Steevens's expoſition is right. Dr. Warburton reads 
mark my grave; and in ſupport of the emendation it may be obſerved that 
the ſame error has happened in X. Henry V. ; or at leaſt that all the edi- 
tors have ſuppoſed ſo, having there adopted a ſimilar correction. See 
Vol. V. p. 487, n. 6. MaLoNns. | 
. forſakeme,] The latter word was added by Mr, Rowe, Mar one. 


And 
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And fit it with ſuch furniture, as ſuits 
XZ The greatneſs of his perſon. 
* Buck. Nay, fir Nicholas, 

Let it alone; my ſtate now will but mock me. 
When I came hither, I was lord high conſtable, 
And duke of Buckingham; now, poor Edward Bohun“; 
* Yet I am richer than my baſe accuſers, 
That never knew what truth meant: I now ſeal it; 
And with that blood, will make them one day groan for't, 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 

© Who firſt rais'd head againſt e Richard, 
Flying for ſuccour to his ſervant Baniſter, 
Being diſtreſs'd, was by that wretch betray' d, 
And without trial fell; God's peace be with him! 
Henry the ſeventh ſucceeding, truly pitying 
My father's loſs, like a moſt royal prince, 
Reſtor'd me to my honours, and, out of ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Now his ſon, 
Henry the eighth, life, honour, name, and all 
That made me happy, at one ſtroke has taken 
For ever from the world. I had my trial, 

And, muſt needs ſay, a noble one; which makes me 
A little happier than my wretched father: 
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12 — foor Edward Bohun: ] The duke of Buckingham's name wag 
Stafford: Shakſpeare was led into the miſtake by Holinſhed. ST EEVENS. 
Ph This is not an expreſſion thrown out at random, or by miſtake, but 
one ſtrongly marked with hiſtorical propriety. The name of the duke 
of Buckingham moſt generally known, was Stafford; but the Hiſt. f 
| Remarkable Trials, 8v0. 1715, p. 170, ſays: © it ſeems he affected that 

ſurname [of Bobun] before that of Stafford, he being deſcended from 
the Bobuns, earls of Hereford,” His reaſon for this might be, becauſe 
he was lord high conſtable of England by inheritance of tenure from 
the Bobuns; and as the poet has taken particular notice of his great 
office, does it not ſeem probable that he had fully conſidered of the 
duke's foundation for aſſuming The name of Bobun? In truth, the 
duke's name was Bac; for a gentleman of that very ancient family 
married the heireſs of the barony of Stafford, and their ſon relinquiſh- _ 
ing his paternal ſurname, aſſumed that of his mother, which continued 
in his poſterity, ToLLET., 

Of all this probably Shakſpeare knew nothing, MaArone. 

3 — I now ſeal it; &c.] I now ſeal my truth, my loyalty, with blood, 
which blood ſhall one day make them groan, Joanson. | 

Yet 


2 — 
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Yet thus far we are one in fortunes, - Both 

Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt; 

A moſt unnatural and faithleſs ſervice ! 

Heaven has an end in all: Yet, you that hear me, 
This from a dying man receive as certain: 

Where yon are liberal of your loves, and counſels, 

Be ſure, you be not looſe ; for thoſe you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from ye, never found again 


But where they mean to ſink ye. All good people, 


Pray for me! I muſt now forſake ye; the laſt hour 
Of my long weary life 1s come upon me, 
Farewe] : 5 | 
And when you would ſay ſomething that is ſad#, 
Speak how I fell.—I have done; and God forgive me 
[Exeunt BUCKINGHAM and Train, 
1. Gen. O, this is full of pity !—Sir, it calls, 
I fear, too many curſes on their heads, 
That were the authors. 
2. Gen. If the duke be guiltleſs, 
Tis full of woe: yet I can give you inkling 
Of an enſuing evil, if it fall, | | 
Greater than this, 
1. Gen, Good angels keep it from us ! 
What may it be? You do not doubt my faith, fir? 
2. Gen. This ſecret is ſo weighty, *twill require 
A ſtrong faith 5 to conceal it. ; 
1. Gen. Let me have it; 
J do not talk much. | 
1. Gen. I am confident ; | 
You ſhall, fir: Did you not of late days hear 
A buzzing, of a ſeparation | 


Between the king and Catharine ? 


1. Gen. Yes, but it held not: 


4 And when you would ſay ſemething that is fad, &c.] So, in XK. 
Richard II: 

«© Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, | 

& And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. STEEvENs. 

5 Strong faith] is great fidelity. JoHNSON, - 


* ia 
- 4 
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For when the king once heard it, out of anger 

Ile ſent command to the lord mayor, ftraight 

To ſtop the rumour, and allay thoſe tongues 

That durſt diſperſe it. 

2 Gen, But that ſlander, fir, 

Is found a truth now: for it grows again 

Freſher than e'er it was; we held for certain, 

The king will venture at it. Either the cardinal, 

Or ſome about him near, Have, out of malice 

To the good queen, poſſeſs'd him with a ſeruple 

hat will undo her: To confirm this too, 

Cardinal Cam eius is arriv'd, and lately; 

As all think, for this buſineſs. 

' 1 Gen. Tis the cardinal; 

And meerly to revenge him on the emperor, 

For not beſtowing on-him, at his aſking, 

The archbiſhoprick-of Toledo, this is purpos d. 

2 Gen. I 3 you have hit the mark: But is't not 

cruel, 

hat ſhe ſhould feel the ſmart of this ? The cardinal 

ill have his will, and ſhe muſt fall. 

= 1 Ger. Tis woeful. 

We are too open here to argue this; 

Let's think in private more. [Exeunt, 


1 \ SCENE II. 
An Antechamber in the Palace, 
Enter the Lord Chamberlain, reading a letter. 


I Cham, My lord, —T he hor/es your lordſhip ſent for, wit 

3 all the care 1 had, I ſaw well choſen, . 
= © hey were young, and handſome; and of the beft breed in the 
1 noribh. When they were ready to ſet out for e a max 
ny lord cardinaPs, by commiſſion, and main power, took 
em from me; with this reaſon, — His maſter would be 
We /erved before a Jutjee, if not before the king : which ftopp'd 


our mouths, fir. 


g 


I fear, he will, indeed: Well, let him have them; 
E He will have all, I think, | 


Enter 


* 
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Enter the Dukes of Nox FOLK, and SUFFOLK; 


Nor. Well met, my lord chamberlain. E 
Cham, Good day to both your graces. *F 
$uf. How is the king employ d? "2 
Cham. I left him private, 
| Full of ſad thoughts and troubles, 

| Nor. What's the cauſe ? | 

Cham, It ſeems, the marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conſcience, 

Suf. No, his conſcience 
Has crept too near another lady. 

Nor. *Tis ſo; 


- — es 2 on, 
_ — _——— 


"wh, >. $M. a 


i 
« 
22 

5 

. 


This is the cardinal's doing, the king- cardinal: 3d 
That blind prieſt, like the eldeſt ſon of fortune, I 
Turns what he liſts *. The king will know him one day, 4 
Suf. Pray God, he do! he'II never know himſelf elſe, 3 
Nor. How holily he works in all his buſineſs ! bo 
And with what zeal! For, now he has crack'd the league 4 
Between us and the emperor, the queen's great nephew, bo / 
He dives into the king's ſoul ; and there ſcatters I 
Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conſcience, -Þ 
Fears, and deſpairs, and all theſe for his marriage - 
And, out of all theſe to reſtore the king, 4 . 
He counſels a divorce: a loſs of her, ly 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 7 . 
About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre ; . 
Of her, that loves him with that excellence bd 
That angels love good men with; even of her, = 0 
That, when the greateſt ſtroke of fortune falls, = £5 
Will bleſs the king: And is not this courſe pious ? 5 
Cham. Heaven keep me from ſuch counſel! *Tis moſt 
true, 3 
Theſe news are every where; every tongue ſpeaks them, d 
And every true heart weeps for't : All, that dare = 4 
6  lifts,—] Old Copy—/ift. Corrected by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Ki 
ALONE: 
7 That, like a jewel, bas hung twenty years, &c.] See Vol. IV. p. 240; 
n. 7. MALONE. 33 | = , 
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Lock into theſe affairs, ſee this main end*,— 
he French king's ſiſter ®. Heaven will one day open 
he king's eyes, that ſo long have flept upon | 
*X This bold bad man. 

Z $f, And free us from has ſlavery. 
9 ar. We had need pray, 
And heartily, for our deliverance; 

Or this imperious man will work us all 

From princes into pages“: all men's honours 

Lie like one lump before him, to be faſhion'd 

Into what pitch he pleaſe . 

Su,. For me, my lords, 

I love him not, nor fear him; there's my creed: 
As Iam made without him, ſo Fll ftand, 

If the king pleaſe; his curſes and his bleſſings 

Touch me alike, they are breath I not believe in. 

ZI knew him, and I know him; ſo I leave him 

To him, that made him proud, the pope. 
= Nor, Let's in; | \E 1 

And, with ſome other buſineſs, put the king 
From theſe ſad thoughts, that work too much upon him. 
= My lord, you'll bear us company? 
= Cham. Excuſe me; | 


| I The king hath ſent me other-where : beſides, 


. ſce this main end,] Thus the old copy. All, &c. perceive this 
main end of theſe counſels, namely, the French king's ſiſter. The 
editor of the fourth folio and all the ſubſequent editors read Bis; 
but t or this were not likely to be confounded with bis, Beſides, the 
king, not Wolſey, is the perſon laſt mentioned; and it was the main 
end or object of Wolſey to bring about a marriage between Henry and 
the French king's ſiſter. End has already been uſed for cauſe, and may 
be ſo here. See p. 40: © The cardinal is the end of this.” MATLON E. 
9 The French king's ſiſter. ] i. e. the ducheſs of Alengon. STzzv., 
a From princes into pages :] This may allude to the retinue of the car- 
dinal, who had ſeveral of the nobility among his menial ſervants. Jo xs. 
'Þ 2 Into what pitch be pleaſe. ] The maſs muſt be faſhioned into pirch 
or height, as well as into particular form. The meaning is, that the 
Cardinal can, as he pleaſes, make high or low. JoxnsoNn. 

The allufion ſeems to be to the 214 verſe of the gth chapter of the 
Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Romans: © Hath not the potter power over 
the clay of the ſame lump, to make one veſſel unto honour, and an- 

ether unto diſhonour?” Collin 


— 


You'll , 


— 
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You'll find a moſt unfit time to diſturb him: 
Health to your lordſhips. 
Nor. Thanks, my good lord chamberlain. 


[Exit Lord Chamberlain; 


Norfolk opens a folding-door. The king is diſcovered fitting, 
and reading penfively *. 
Suf. How ſad he looks! ſure, he is much afflicted. 
King. Who's there? ha? 
Nor. *Pray God, he be not angry. 
King. _ there, I ſay? How dare you thruſt your. 
elves EO): | 
Into my private meditations ? | 
Who am I? ha? 2 
Nor. A gracious king, that pardons all offences 
Malice ne'er meant: our breach of duty, this way, 


Is buſineſs of eſtate; in which, we come 


To know your royal pleaſure. 

King. You are too bold; 5 
Go to; I'll make ye know your times of buſineſs: 
Js this an hour for temporal affairs? ha?— 


Enter Wols Ex, and CAMP EIus. 


Who's there ? my good lord cardinal ?—O my Wolley, | 


3 The ſtage - direction in the old copy is a fingular one. Exit Lord 
Chamberlain, and the King draws the curtain, and fits reading penſively. 
| TEEVENS. 

This ſtage· direction was calculated for, and aſcertains preciſely the 
ſtate of, the theatre in Shakſpeare's time. When a perſon was to be 
diſcovered in a different apartment from that in which the original 
ſpeakers in the ſcene are exhibited, the artleſs mode of our author's 
time, was to place ſuch perſon in the back part of the tage behind the 
curtains, which were occaſionally ſuſpended acroſs it, Theſe the per- 
ſon, who was to be diſcovered, (as Henry, in the prefent caſe,) drew 
back juſt at the proper time, Mr. Rowe, who ſeems to have looked 
nc further than the modern ſtage, changed the direction thus: „ The 


ſcene opens, and diſcovers the king,” &c. but, beſides the impropriety of in- 


troducing ſcenes, when there were'none, ſuch an exhibition would not 


be proper heres for Norfolk has Jl fid— Let's in,”—and therefore 


ſhould himſelf do ſome act; in order to viſit the king. This indeed, 


in the fimple/ſtate of the old ſtage, was not attended to; the king Y 
very civilly diſcovering himſelf, See An Account of our old Theatres, ² 
Pol, I. MALONE. 8 | 1 
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KING HENRY VII. 49 


The quiet of my wounded conſcience, 

Thou art a cure fit for a king.—You're welcome, 

1 | [To Campeius, 

XZ Moſt learned reverend fir, into our kingdom; 

Z Uſe us, and it: My good lord, have great care 

I be not found a talkers. [To Wolſey. 

Mol. Sir, you cannot. | 

I would, your grace would give us but an hour 

= Of private conference. | | 

King. We are buſy ; go. | [To Norf. and Suf, 

Wor. This prieſt has no pride in him ? ? 

Siu. Not to ſpeak of; | | 

I would not be ſo fick 5 though, for his place: 

But this cannot continue. 

X& Mor, If it do, | 

I'll venture one have at him. 
Suf. I another. [Exeunt Nor. and Sur. 

wol. Your grace has given a precedent of wiſdom 

Above all princes, in committing freely 

Vour ſcru le to the voice of Chriſtendom : 

Who can be angry now? what envy reach you? 

The Spaniard, ty*d by blood and favour to her, 

= Muſt now confeſs, if they have any goodneſs, 

The trial juſt and noble. All the clerks, 

I mean, the learned ones, in chriſtian kingdoms, 

Have their free voices“; Rome, the nurſe of judgment, 

Invited by your noble ſelf, hath ſent | | 

One general tongue unto us, this good man, 

& This juſt and learned prieſt, cardinal Campeius; 

Whom, once more, I preſent unto your highneſs. 

> ing. And, once more, in mine arms Ibid him welcome, 

And thank the holy conclave for their loves; >. 

They have ſent me ſuch a man I would have wiſh'd for. 


Ade „ 


4 bave great care 
T be not 3 a taller.] T take the meaning to be, Let care be 
taken that my promiſe be performed, that my profeſſions of welcome be nat 
found empty talk. ſ[ounson. 
5 — ſo fick —) That is, ſo fick as he is proud, Jonxxsox. 
Have their free voices; ] The conſtruction is, have ſent their free 
2 _ word ſent, which occurs in the next line, being underſtood 
. ALONE, | yy 
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Cam. Your grace muſt needs deſerve all ſtrangers' loves, * 
You are ſo noble: To your highneſs? hand | Is 
I tender my commiſſion ; by whoſe virtue, 
(The court of Rome commanding,)—you, my lord 
Cardinal of Vork, are join'd with me their ſervant,” 
In the unpartial judging of this buſineſs. | 
King. Two equal men. The queen ſhall be acquainted 
Forthwith, for what you come :—Where's Gardiner ? —% 
Mol. I know, your majeſty has always lov'd her 48 
So dear in heart, not to deny her that | | 
A woman of leſs place might aſk by law, . 
Scholars, allow'd freely to argue for her, = 
King. Ay, and the beſt, ſhe ſhall have; and my favour "Fc 
To him that does beſt; God forbid elſe. Cardinal, WO, 
Pr'ythee, call Gardiner to me, my new ſecretary ; = 
I find him a fit fellow. | [Exit WoL s EY. 


Re-enter WoL s Ev, with GAR DIN ER. 


Wot. Give me your hand; much joy and favour to you; 
You are the king's now. _ | | 
Gard. But to be commanded 5 
For ever by your grace, whoſe hand has rais'd me. [ AAde. 
King. Come hither, Gardiner. [ They conver/e apart, 
Cam. My lord of York, was not one doctor Pace 
In this man's place before him?  —_ 
Wal. Yes, he was. 
Cam. Was he not held a learned man ? 
ol. Yes, ſurely. x 


Cam. Believe me, there's an ill opinion ſpread then 
Even of yourſelf. lord cardinal. | 
Wol. How! of me? 


Cam. They will not ſtick to ſay, you envy'd him; 
And, fearing he would riſe, he = 10 8 9 55 
Kept him a foreign man ſtill ©: which fo griev'd him, 
That he ran mad, and dy'd. | | 
Vol. Heaven's peace be with him! 
That's chriſtian care enough: for living murmurers 
There's places of rebuke. He was a fool; 3 


6 Kept bin a foreign man flill :] Kept him ont of the king's preſenc 9 
employed in foreign ihe Fa n 8p elence, AY p. 
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5 KING HENRY VIII. 51 
For he would needs be virtuous: That good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my F. 
II will have none ſo near elſe. Learn this, brother, 
We live not to be grip'd by meaner perſons. 
King. Deliver this with modeſty to the queen. 
1 Exit GaR DIN ER. 
The moſt convenient place that I can think of, 
For ſuch receipt of learning, is Black-Friars ; 
There ye ſhall meet about this weighty buſineſs ;— 
My Wolſey, ſee it furniſh'd—O my lord, 
Would it not grieve an able man, to leave 
So ſweet a bedfellow ? But, conſcience, conſcience, 
O, *tis a tender place, and 1 muſt leave her. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
An Antechamber in the Queen's Apartments, 


1 Enter Ax NR BULLEN, and an old Lady. 
Aue. Not for that neither; Here's the pang that 
1 pinches: | 
His highneſs having liv'd ſo long with her; and ſhe 
XSo good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce diſhonour of her,—by my life, 

She never knew harm-doing ;—O now, after 

So many courſes of the ſun enthron'd, 
Still growing in a majeſty and pomp, — the which 
To leave is a thouſand-fold more bitter, than 

© Tis ſweet at firſt to acquire, — after this proceſs, 

To give her the avaunt?! it is a pity 
Would move a monſter. | 

O14 L. Hearts of moſt hard temper 

Melt and lament for her. | 
Anne. O, God's will! much better, 

She ne'er had known pomp: though it be temporal, 
Let, if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce * 


It 


fo leave is—] The latter word was added by Mr. Theobald. | 
2 Marons. 7 
= 7 To give ber the avaunt !—) To ſend her away contemptuouſſy; te 
4 unce agalflſt her a ſentence of ejection. Ionx sou. 
27% if that quarrel, fortune] She Fortune a quarrel or 
1 REY E 2 arrow, 
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It from the bearer, tis a ſufferance, panging 
As ſoul and body's ſevering. | 
Old L. Alas, poor lady! 
She's a ſtranger now again ?, 
Anne. So much the more 
Muſt pity drop upon her. Verily, 
I ſwear, tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſtering grief, 
And wear a golden ſorroy/. ; 
O17 L. Our content | 
Is our beſt having “. Anne, 


arrow, from her ſtriking ſo deep and ſuddenly. Quarrel was a large ar- 
row ſo called. Thus Fairfax ; 
&« f g d tbe / £8 out flew the quarrel long, WaRB. 
Such is Dr. Warburton's interpretation. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads ; 
— that quarreller, fortune, —. A 
J think the poet may be eaſily ſuppoſed to uſe guarrel for guarrellgr, as 
murder for murderer, the act for the agent. JohN So . 38 
Dr. Johnſon may be right. So, in Antony and Cleopatra ; 


9 


but that your royalty _. - . 
% Holds idleneſs your ſubject, I ſhould take you 
„ For Jaleneſs itſelf.” . | 
Like Martial's—* Non wigioſus homo es, Zoile, ſed Vitium.“ We might, 
however, read X 
Yet if that quarrel fortune to divorce ; 
It from the bearer,” —, - 0 
3. e. if any quarrel happen or chance to diyorce it from the bearer. To 
fortune is a verb uſed by Shakſpeare ; 
« Il tell you, as we pals along, 
| «© That you will wonder what hath fortuned.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. ii; | 
| « It fortuned (high heaven did fo ordaine).“ Kc. STEEVENS, 
9 — ftranger now again.] Again an alien; not only no longer queen, 
but no longer an Engliſhwoman. JohN SON. wo 
It rather means, ſhe is alienated from the king's affection, is : 
ſt anger to his bed; for ſhe ſtill retaĩned the rights of an Engliſh woman, 
and was princeſs dowager of Wales, So, in the fecond fcene of the 
third act: | | N e 
„ Catharine no more 
« Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager, 
“ And widow to prince Arthur,” ToLLzT. 
Dr, Johnſon's interpretation appears to me to be the true one, 
Nen | ” MALONP. 
1 — our beſt having.] That is, our beſt poſſeſicx, So, in _ 
5 a 
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| Anne. By my troth, and maidenhead, 

I would not be a queen. 
Old L. Beſhrew me, I would, 
And venture maidenhead for't; and fo would you, 
For all this ſpice of your hypocriſy: 
*ZYou, that have ſo fair parts of woman on you, 

Have too a woman's heart;. which ever yet 

affected eminence, wealth, ſovereignty ; 

Which, to ſay ſooth, are bleſſings: and which gifts 
saving your mincing) the capacity 

Of your ſoft cheveril * conſcience would receive, 
Af you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. | 
Anne. Nay, good troth,— 
Ola L. Ves, troth, and tro:h, Vou would not be a queen? 
21 Anne. No, not for all the riches under heaven. 
0. L. Tis ſtrange; a three- pence bow'd would hire me, 
ld as I am, to queen it: But, I pray you, 
What think you of a dutcheſs ? have you limbs 
To bear that load of title? 

= Arne. No, in truth. 
O. L. Then you are weakly made: Pluck off a little * ; 
would not be a young count in your way, 
For more than bluſhing comes to: if your back 

Cannot vouchſafe this burden, tis too weak 

ver to get a boy. | | 
Anne. How you do talk ! 
{wear again, I would not be a queen 
or all the world. | 


« Of noble having and of royal hope, 
n Spaniſh, Hazienda. JonnsoN. 
= *7 —cheveril—] is kid-ſkin, ſoft leather. Jonxsox. 
o, in Hiſtriomaſtix, 1610: | 
« The cheveril conſcience of corrupted law. STEELVENS, 
= 3 — Pluck off a little 3] The old lady firſt queſtions Anne Bullen 
about being a gueen, which the declares her averſion to; ſhe then pro- 
poſes the title of a dutebeſs. and aſks her if ſhe thinks herſelf equal to 
the taſk of ſuſtaining it; but as ſhe Kill declines the offer of greatneſs ; 
Pluck off a little, 

ſays ſhe, i. e. let us deſcend ſtill lower, and more upon a level with your 
own quality; and then adds: 

TI would not be a young count in your ways | 
Which is ſtill an inferior degree of honour to any yet ſpoken of. STzzv. 
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54 KING HENRY VIII. 
Old L. In faith, for little England 
Vou'd venture an emballing: I myſelf 
Would for Carnarvonſhire *, although there long' d 
No more to the crown but that. Lo, who comes here? 
Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 


Cham. Good morrow, ladies. What were't worth, toknow 
The ſecret of your conference? 
Anne. My good lord, | 
Not your demand; it values not your aſking : 
Our miſtreſs? ſorrows we were pitying. 
Cham. It was a gentle buſineſs, and becoming 
The action of good women: there is hope, 
All will be well. . 
Anne. Now I pray God, amen! 9 
Cham. You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly bleſſings 


4 In faith, for little England 

You'd venture an emballing : 7 myſelf 9 

Would for Carnarvonſpire, ] Little England ſeems very proper 
eppoſed to all the world; but what has Carnarwonſbire to do here? 
Does it refer to the birth of Edward II. at Carnarvon? or may not this 
be the alluſion ? By little England is meant, perhaps, that territory in 
Pembrokeſhire, where the Flemings ſettled in Henry Iſt's time, who 
ſpeaking a language very different from the Welſh, and bearing ſome 
affinity to Engliſh, this fertile ſpot was called by the Britons, as we 
are told by Camden, Little England beyond Wales ; and, as it is a very 
fruitful country, may be juſtly oppoſed to the mountainous and barren 
county of Carnarvon. WHALLEY. 

You'd venture an emballing :] You would venture to be diſtinguiſhed 
by the ball, the enſign of royalty. Joanson. 

This explanation cannot be right, becauſe a gzeen-conſort, ſuch as 
Anne Bullen was, is not diſtinguiſhed by the ball, the enſign of royalty, 
nor has the poet expreſſed that ſhe was ſo diſtinguiſhed. ToL LET. .- 

Shakſpeare did not probably conſider ſo curiouſly this diſtin tion be- 
_ tween a queen- conſort and a queen-regent, Mason. x 

Might we read Vou'd venture an empalling ; i. e. being inveſted 
with the pall or robes of ſtate? The word occurs in the old tragedy of 
ing Edward III. I 599: „ 1 
4 As with this armour I impall thy breaſt,” | 
and, in Macbeth, the verb ee is uſed in the ſenſe of to enrobe: 

& And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell.” Maron. 

Might we not read“ an embalming A queen conſort is anointed 
at her coronation, and in X. Richard II. the word is uſed in that ſenſe; 

« With my own tears I waſh away my balm,” 
Dr. Johnſon properly explains it the oil of conſecratian. WHALLEY. 
| Follow 


„ as PIFY — R 
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4 Follow ſuch creatures. That you may, fair lady, 


perceive I ſpeak fincerely, and high note's 


*X Ta'en of your many virtues, the king's majeſty 


® Commends his good opinion of you“, and 
Does purpoſe honour to you no leſs flowin 
Than marchioneſs of Pembroke; to which title 
A thouſand pound a year, annual ſupport, 
Out of his grace he adds. 
= Arne, I do not know, _ 8 
What kind of my obedience I ſhould tender; 
More than my all is nothing : nor my prayers 
Are not words duly hallow'd *, nor my wiſhes : 
More worth than empty vanities ; yet = ers, and wiſhes, 


| g Are all I can return. Beſeech your 


.. = 
ZW hoſe health, an 


3 my all were more than it is, it were ſtill nothing. Jox sx. 


999 ordſhip, 
Vouchſafe to ſpeak my thanks, and my - - 
As from a bluſhing handmaid, to his highneſs; 
J royalty, I pray for. 
Cham, Lady, | 


"8 I ſhall not fail to approve the fair conceit 7, 


* Commends bis good opinion of you] The words to you in the next line, 


* muſt in conſtruction be underſtood here. The old copy, indeed, reads: 


—Commends his good opinion of you to you, and 


5 


as but the metre ſhews that cannot be right. The words to you were pro- 


'bably accidentally omitted by the compoſitor in the ſecond line, and being 


"4 marked by the corrector as out (to ſpeak technically,) were inſerted in 


the wrong place, The ald error being again marked, the words that 


were wanting were properly inſerted in the ſecond line where they now 
Efand, and the new error in the firſt was overlooked, In the printing- 
EX houſe this frequently happens. MALONR. 


More than my all is netbing :] Not only my all is nothing, but if 


© — tor my prayers 
Are not work duly ballow'd,) The double negative, it has been 


already obſerved, was commonly uſed in our author's time. 
For my prayers, a reading introduced by Mr. Pope, even if ſuch 
arbitrary changes were allowable, ought not to be admitted here; this 
being a diſtin propoſition, not af illation from what has gone before. 
I know not, (ſays Anne,) what external acts of duty and obeiſance, I 
| ought to return for ſuch unmerited favour, All I can do of that kind, 
and eyen"more, if more were poſſible, would be inſufficient : nor are 
any prayers that I can offer up for my benefactor ſufficiently ſanRified, _ 


nor any wiſhes that 1 can breathe for his happineſs, of more value than 


the moſt worthleſs and empty vanities. MAL ONE. o 
a J ſhall nat fail, &C.] I ſhall not omit to ſtrengthen by my commen- 
dation, the opinion which the king has formed, JoxnsoN. 
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The king hath of you.—I have perus'd her well ® ; [ Agar. 


Beauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, | 
That they have caught the king: and who knows yet, 
But from this lady may proceed a gem, | 
To lighten all this iſle 9 ?—T'll to the king, 
And ſay, I ſpoke with you. 
Anne, My honour'd lord. — Lord Chamberlain. 
Ola L. Why, this it is; ſee, ſee! 
I have been begging ſixteen years in court, 
(Am yet a courtier beggarly,) nor could 
Come pat betwixt two early and too late, 
For any ſuit of pounds: and you, (O fate!) 
A very freſh fiſh here, (fye, fre upon 
This compell'd fortune !) have your mouth fill'd up, 
Before you open it. | 
Anne. This is ſtrange to me. 
Old L. How taſtes it? is it bitter? forty pence, no“. 
There was a lady once, ('tis an old ſtory,) 


That would not be a queen, that would ſhe not, 


For 


s — 1 baveperus'd ber well; &c.] From the many artful ſtrokes of 
addreſs the poet has thrown in upon queen Elizabeth and her mother, 
it ſhould ſeem, that this play was written and performed in his royal 


miſtreſs's time: if ſo, ſome lines were added by him in the laſt ſcene, * 


after the acceſſion of her ſucceſſor, king James. TnzoBALD. 
9 wo. gen 
To lighten all this iſe ?] Perhaps alluding to the carbuncle, a gem 
ſuppoſed to have intrinſick light, and to ſhine in the dark: any other gem 
may reflect light, but cannot give it. Jon NSON. | 
So, in Titus Andronicus : 
« A precious ring that /ightens all the hole.“ STEVENS. 


T — is it bitter? forty pence, no.] Mr. Roderick, ia his appendix X . 9 


to Mr. Edwards's book, propoſes to read: 
fer two-pence. | 


The old reading may, however, ſtand, Forty pence was in thoſe days 


+4000 


«ac proverbial expreſſion of a ſmall wager, or a ſmall ſum. Money 4 | 
was then reckoned by pounds; marks, and nobles. Forty pence is half a 


noble, or the ſixth part of a pound. Forty pence, or three and four 2 


- pence, ſtill remains in many offices the legal and eſtabliſhed fee. 
So, in X. Richard II. Act V. ſc. v: | 
« The cheapeſt of us is ten groats too dear.“ 


Again, in All's vell that Ends Well, Act II. the clown ſays, A. fe 
. a3 ten groats for the band of an attorney. Again, in Green's Groundwork ñ⁵ 
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For all the mud in Egypt“: Have you heard it? 
Anne. Come, you are pleaſant. 
*X 014 J. With your theme, I could 
*©O'er-mount the lark. The marchioneſs of Pembroke! 
A thouſand pounds a year! for pure reſpect; 
No other obligation: By my life, : 
That promiſes more thouſands : Honour's train 
Ils longer than his fore-ſkirt. By this time, 
know, your back will bear a dutcheſs;— Say, 
Are you not . than you were? 
Anne. Good lady, : 
Make yourſelf mirth with your particular fancy, 
And leave me out on't. Would I had no being, 
f this ſalute my blood a jot; it faints me, 
To think what follows. 
Ehe queen is comfortleſs, and we forgetful 
In our long abſence: Pray, do not deliver 
ZW hat here you have heard, to her. 
Old L. What do you think me? LExeant. 


SCENE VV. 


80 A Hall in Black-Fryars. 
Trumpets, ſennet *, and cornets, Enter two Vergere, with 
Sort filver wands; next them, two Scribes, in the 
I | habits 


e Coneycatebing: «© —wagers laying, &c. ce gaged againft a 
8 La wreſtling.” Again, in The 83 Tiogz, the more Food 
= thou art, 1570: © I dare wage with any man forty pence.” Again, in 
the Storye of _ Darius, 1565, an interlude : 

% Nay, that I will not for fourty pence.” STEEVENS. 

2 For all the mud in Egypt :] The fertility of Egypt is derived from 
the mud and ſlime of the Nile. STEEYVIRNS. 

3 — ſennet, ] Dr. Burney (whoſe General Hiftory of Muſic has been 
ſo highly and deſervedly applauded) undertook to trace the etymology, 
and diſcover the certaia meaning of this term, but without ſucceſs. 
== The following conjecture of his, ſhould not, however, be withheld from 
the publick. . 

| Senne or ſennie, de l' Allemand ſen, qui fignifie aſſemblee. Dict. de 
vieux Language: = 
« Sonne aſſemblee a ſon de cloche.” Menage. 
Perhaps, therefore, ſays he, ſennet may mean a flouriſh for the purpoſe 
of aſſembling chiefs, or apprizing the people of their approach. I have 
| like- 


Henry VI. P. III. after the king and the duke of York have entered 


- moans, adviſed them to admit Wolſey into the houſe with his maces 4 


58 KING HENRY VIII. | 
habits of defors ; after them, the Archbiſhop of Cai. 
terbury alone; »after him, the Biſhops of Lincoln, Ely, 
Rocheſter, and Saint a_ ; next them, with ſome i 
ſmall 1 a gentleman bearing the purſe, with 
the great ſeal, and a cardinal's hat; then two Prieſts, 15 
bearing each a ſilver croſs ; then a gentleman- uſper bare- 
beaded, accompanied with a Serjeant at arms, bearing a 
filver mace ; then two Gentlemen, bearing two great filwer 
pillars*; after them, fide by fide, the two Cardinals 
WorszY and CamPEeius; two Noblemen with th 
ford and mace. Then enter the King and Queen, and 
. their trains. The King takes place under the cloth o 2 
fate; the two Cardinals fit under him, as judges, The bs 
Aueen takes place, at ſome diſtance from the King. The . 1 
biſhops place themſelves on each fide the court, in man- OY 
ner of a conſiſtory; below them, the ſcribes. The Lords ft 
next the Biſhops. The Crier and the reſt of the attendants 
Hand in convenient order about the tage. 1 
ol. Whilſt our commiſſion from Rome is read, 1 
Let filence be commanded. 1 
King, What's the need? 14 
It - 


Ekewiſe been informed, (as is elſewhere noted) that ſenefte is the name 
of an antiquated French tune. See Julius Ceſar, Act I. ic, ii. STE T. 
In the ſecond part of Marſton's Antonio and Mellida : = 

« Cornets ſound a cynet. FARMER. * 

A Sener appears to have ſignified a ſhort flouriſh on cornets. In X. 


into à compact in the parliament-houſe, we find this marginal direction: 
« Senet. Here they ¶ the lords] come down | from their ſeats ].“ In that 
place a flouriſh muſt have been meant. The direction which has occa- 

fioned this note, ſhould be, I believe, ſennet en cornets. MAL x. 
4 — pillars;] Pillars were ſome of the enſigns of dignity carried be- 
fore cardinals. Sir Thomas More, when he was ſpeaker to the com- 


and his pillars. More's Life of Sir T. More. Jon so. 
Skelton, in his Satire againſt cardinal Wolſey, has theſe lines: 
« With worldly pompe incredible, | 
« Before him rydeth two preſtes ſtronge; 
&« And they bear two croſſes rightlonge, 
4 Gapynge in every man's face: 
c After them folowe two laye men ſecular, 
& And eache of theym holdyn a pillar, 
t In their hondes ſteade of a mace.” STEEVENS: 


KING HENRY vin. 39 


4 It hath already publickly been read. 
and on all be authority allow'd ; - 
ou may then ſpare that time. 
Wol. Be't ſo:—Proceed. : 
Scribe. Say, Henry king of England, come into the 
4 court. | 
* Crier. Henry king of England, &c. 
= King. Here. , 
Scribe. Say, Catharine queen of England, come into 
1 ac court, 
"X Crier. Catharine queen of England, &c. 
AT be Queen makes no anſwer, riſes out of her chair, goes 
= about the court , comes to the King, and kneel: at his feet; 


ten ſpeaks. ] 
2. Cath. Sir, I deſire you, do me right and juſtice 5; 
And to beſtow your pity on me: for 
am a moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more aſſurance 
of equal friendſhip and proceeding. Alas, fir, 
In what have I offended you? what cauſe 
Hlath my behaviour given to your diſpleaſure, 
hat thus you ſhould proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me ? Heaven witneſs, 


have been to you a true and humble wife, 
Mat all times to your will conformable : 


At the end of Fiddes's Life of Cardinal Wolſey, is a curious letter of 
Ir. Anftis's on the ſubje& of the t2vo filver pillars uſually borne be- 
ore Cardinal Wolſey. This remarkable piece of pageantry did not 
eſcape the notice of Shakſpeare. Price. a 
Wolſey had « two great eroſſes of ſilver, the one of his archbiſhoprick, 
che other of his legacy, borne before him whitherſoever he went or rode, 
by two of the talleſt prieſts that he could get within the realm · This is 
from Vol. III. p. 920 of Holinſhed, and it ſeems from p. 837, that one 
of the pillars was a token of a cardinal, and perhaps he bore the other 
= pillar as an archbiſhop. Tol LET. 
= goes about the court] Becauſe (ſays Cavendiſh,) the could 
not come to the king directlie, for the diftance ſevered between them.” 
; M Aron. 
5 Sir, I defire you, do me right and juſtice; * Wee ſpeech of the 
queen, and the king's reply, are taken from Holinſhed with the moſt 
trifling variations. STREVENS. vt | 
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Ever in fear to kindle your diſlike, 

Yea, ſubject to your countenance ; glad, or ſorry, 
As I ſaw it inchn'd. When was the hour, | 
J ever contradicted your deſire, 

Or made it not mine too? Or which of your friends 
Have I not ftrove to love, although I knew 

He were mine enemy ? what friend of mine, 

That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking? nay, gave notice © 

He was from thence diſcharg*d ? Sir, call to mind 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years, and have been bleſt 
With many children by you: If, in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, againſt mine honour aught, 

My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 
Againſt your ſacred perſon /, in God's name, 
Turn me away; and let the foul'ſt contempt 

Shut door upon me, and ſo give me u 

To the ſharpeſt kind of juſtice. Pleale you, fir, 
The king, your father, was reputed for a 
A prince moſt prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatch'd wit and judgment: Ferdinand, 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 
The wiſeſt prince, that there had reign'd by many 
A year before: It is not to be queſtion'd 

That they had gather'd a wiſe council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this buſineſs, 
Who deem'd our marriage lawful : Wherefore I humbly 


6 a— nay, gave TN In propriety Catharine ſhould have ſaid 
may, gave not notice, and fo Sir T. Hanmer reads; but our author is fo 
licentious in his conſtruction that I ſuſpect no corruption. MALoNE. 
7 Agaioſt your ſacred perſon,] In the old copy there is not a comma 
in tl preceding line after duty. Mr. Maſon has juſtly obſerved that 
with fuch a punctuation the ſenſe requires Towar di your ſacred perſon. 
A comma being placed at _ the conſtruction is If you can report 
and prove aught againſt mine honour, my love and duty, or augbt againſt 
your ſacred perſon, &c. but I doubt whether this was our author's in- 
tention; for ſuch an arrangement ſeems to make a breach of her ho- 
nour and matrimonial bond to be ſomething diſtin from an offence 
| againſt the king's perſon, which is not the caſe. Perhaps, however, 
by the latter words Shakſpeare meant, againſt your life. MaLox x. 
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7 eſeech you, fir, to ſpare me, till I may 
Bc by my friends in Spain advis'd 3 whoſe counſel 


will implore : if not; i'the name of God, 
our pleaſure be fulfill'd ! 
= 77:1. You have here, lady, 
TA nd of your choice, ) theſe reyerend fathers ; men 
Df ſingular integrity and learning, 
Fea, the elect of the land, who are aſſembled | 
o plead your cauſe : It ſhall be therefore bootleſs, 

hat longer you defire the court * ; as well 

Por your own quiet, as to rectify 
"ZW hat is unſettled in the king. 

Can. His grace | 

Hach ſpoken well, and juſtly : Therefore, madam, 

"It's fit this royal ſeſſion do proceed; 
nd that, without delay, their arguments 

e now produc'd, and heard. 
2. Cath. Lord cardinal,— 
o you ſpeak. | 

ol. Your pleaſure, madam ? 
= 2. Cath, Sir, | 
am about to weep 9; but, thinking that 
Ne are a queen, (or long have dream'd ſo, ) certain, 
re daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
ell turn to ſparks of fire. 
Pol. Be patient yet. | 
2. Cath. I will, when you are humble; nay, before, 
Or God will puniſh me. I do believe, | 
$9 nduc'd by potent circumſtances, that 

ou are mine enemy; and make my challenge, 


5 That longer you defire the court ; That you deſire to protract the 
vuſineſs of the court; that you ſolicit a more diſtant ſeflion and trial. 
To pray for a rar. day, i. e. a more diſtant one, when the trial or ex- 
eccution of criminals is agitated, is yet the language of the bar. In the 
WW fourth folio, and all the modern editions, defer is ſubſtituted for defire. 
MALONE. 
9 I am aboug to weep z &. Shakſpeare has given almoſt a ſimilar 
ſentiment to Hermione in the Winter's Tale, on an almoſt fimilar occaſion ; 
© Tam not prone to weeping, as our ſex 
© Commonly are, &c.—but I have | 
& That honourable griet lodg'd here, which burn 
£ Worle than tears drown; &c. STEEVENS, 


You 
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You ſhall not be my judge“: for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. 
Which God's dew quench!— Therefore, I ſay again, 
T utterly abhor, yea, from my ſoul 
Refuſe you for my judge * ; whom, yet once more, 
I hold my moſt malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 
Il. I do profeſs, 
You ſpeak not like yourſelf; who ever yet | 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd the effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle, and of wiſdom 
O'er-topping woman's power. Madam, you do me wrong: 
I have no ſpleen againſt you; nor injuſtice He 
For you, or any: how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far further ſhall, is warranted | 
By a commiſſion from the conſiſtory, 
Yea, the whole conſiſtory of Rome. You charge me. 
That I have blown this coal: I do deny it : 
The king is preſent: If it be known to him, 
That I gainſay * my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falſhood ? yea, as much - 
As you have done my truth, If he know 
'That I am free of your report, he knows, 
J am not of your wrong. Therefore in him 
It lies, to cure me: and the cure is, to | 5 
Remove theſe thoughts from you: The which before 
His highneſs ſhall ſpeak in, I do beſeech 
You, gracious madam, to unthink your ſpeaking, 
And to ſay ſono more. | "Ma 5 
=. 7 N 
ou hall not be my judge: 
term. The — a, 
bim. Jonxsox | 
2 TI utterly abhot, yea, from my r „ OTE Ie 
Refuſe you" for my judge ;] Theſe are not mere words of paſſion, 
but technical terms in the canon law. 6 | 


Deteftor and Recu ſo. The former in the language of canoniſts, ſignifies | 
proteſted that the Wil 


no more, than I rote againſt. BracksToNE. 
The words ard Holinſnhed's: “ and therefore open] 

did utterly ab bor; refuſe, and forſake ſuch a judge.” MarLons. 

3. —gainſey] i. &, deny. So, in lord Surrey's tranſlation of the fourth 

book of the Zneids a | | 

6 J hold thee ndt, nor yet gainſay thy words,” 


Srrrvzxs. 


* 4 2. Cath. 


Challenge is here a verbum juris, a 1aw 
when he refufes a juryman, ſays, I challenge nn 
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2. Cath. My lord, my lord, 
am a ſimple woman, much too weak 
o oppoſe your cunning. You are meek, and humble- 
$1 mouth'd ; , : 
ou fign your place and "Wo, th in full ſeeming, 
at 


With meekneſs and humility : but your heart 
cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. 
Fou have, by fortune, and his hi hneſs? favours, 
Hone ſlightly o' er low ſteps; and now are mounted, 
Fhere powers are your retainers: and your words, 
*ZDomefticks to you, ſerve your wall 5, as't pleaſe 
*X ourſelf pronounce their office. I muſt tell you, 
ou tender more your perſon's honour, than 
Four high profeſſion ſpiritual : That again 
do refuſe you for my judge; and here, 

Pefore you all, appeal unto the pope, 

To bring my whole cauſe fore his holineſs, 

And to be judg'd by him. 
. [ She curt'fies to the King, and offers to depart. 


= 4 You ſign your place and calling, &c.] I think, to „gn, muſt here 
e to how, to denote, By your outward meekneſs and Jomility, you 
ou that you are of an holy order, but, &c. Jouxsox. 
s bere powers are your retainers; and your words, 
Domeſtlicks to you, ſerve your will,. —] You have now got power at 
our beck, following in your retinue: and words therefore are degraded 
the ſervile ſtate of performing any office which you ſhall give them. 
In humbler and more common terms; Having now get power, you do 
er regard your word. JOHNSON» 
== The word power, when uſed in the plural and applied to one perſon 
Pry, will not bear the meaning that Dr. Johnſon wiſhes to give it. 
Wy powers are meant the emperor and the king of France, in the pay 
df one or the other of whom Wolſey was conſtantly retained.” Mason. 


vere retainers, or ſubſervient, to Wolſey. Marox xz. 8 
Where powers are your retiithers} And Bf her Ax . 3 
% Domeſticks to you, Ae OY 
he Queen riſes naturally in her deſcription. She paints the powers of 
painers, his wards, his domeſtick ſ wants. + TYRWHIT. T. &, 
So, in Storer's Life and Death of Tho. Mol ſey, Cardinal, a poem 15998 
I muſt have notice where by wards muſt d well; 


A car'd not for the gentry; for I Had 
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Whoever were pointed at by the word powers,  Shakſpeare, ſurely, 
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Cam. The queen 1s obſtinate, 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt to accuſe it, and 
Diſdainful to be and by it; *tis- not well. 
She's going away. N 
King. Call her again. 
Crier. Catharine, queen of England, come Jaw thy 
court, 
Grif. Madam, you are call'd back. 32 
9. Cath. What need you note it ? pray you, keep your 


way: =: 
When you are call'd, return.—Now the Lord help, =: 
They vex me paſt my patience !—pray you, paſs ons 1 
Iwill not tarry; no, nor ever more, "ml 
Upon this buſineſs, my appearance make * 
In any of their courts. | _ 
 [Exeunt Queen, ITI RH, and her TO Attendant, 
King. Go thy ways, Kate: = 3 
That man i'the world, who ſhall report he has x 
A better wife, let him in nought be truſted, —- 
For ſpeaking falſe in that: Thou art, alone, | _ /”/ 
(If thy rare qualities, ſweet gentleneſs,  - 1 
Thy meekneſs ſaint- like, wife- like government. x 
Obeying in commanding,—and thy parts + 2 


Sovereign and pious elſe, could ſpeak thee out,) 1 
The queen of earthly queens :—She is noble born; 8 
And, like her true nobility, ſhe has 4 
Carried herſelf towards me. | b- 
Hol. Moſt gracious fir, - | —_ 
"h humbleſt manner I require your SERA hnefs 8 13 
- Thati it ſhall pleaſe-you to declare, in hearing | 5 
Of all theſe 2 (for where Jam robb' d and bound, 
Ther m uſt I be unloos'd; * not-thefe © 
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1 _ KING HENRY vii. 
ZE Did broach this buſineſs to your highneſs ; or 
X Lay'd any ſcruple in your way, which might 


*X Induce you to the queſtion onꝰt? or ever 


Have to you, — but with thanks to God for ſuch 
Axoyal lady, —ſpake one the leaſt word, that might 
ge to the prejudice of her preſent ſtate, 


x7 F Dr touch of her ou erſon ? 
King. My lor 2 


95 


do excuſe you; yea, upon mine honour; 
I free you from t. You are not to be taught 
That you have many enemies, that know not 


A W ny they are ſo, but, like to village curs, 
Bar 


| when their fellows do: by ſome of theſe 
The queen is put in anger. You are excus'd : 


ut will you be more juſtify'd ? you ever 


Have with'd the ſleeping of this buſineſs ; never 


Deſir'd it to be ſtirr'd; but oft have hinder'd, oft, 
he paſſages made toward it: on my honour, 
7 ſpeak my good lord cardinal to this point“, 
nnd thus far clear him. Now, what moy'd me to't,- 
will be bold with time, and your attention. | 


* 


© 


*% 
- 


whole court, that 


to't 
y conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 


. L cruple, and priek “, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 
y the biſhop of Bayonne, then French ambaſſador ; 


bo had been hither ſent on the debating 


x 


e court, th ſpeaks the cardipal's ſentimentg v 
WR; and clears Him from any, atten? J c 
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hen mark the inducement. Thus it came ;—give heed 


\ marriage *, twixt the duke of Orleans ang N 8. 
. 

0 (ey, breaks.off ; and declares upon bis honapr. to tha Por. 
| thepoiacia. 

. Go .chat bui- N 
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6 RING HENRY VIII. 


Our daughter Mary: I'the progreſs of this buſineſs, 
Ere a determinate reſolution, he | 
(I mean, the byhop) did require a reſpite ; 
Wherein he might the king his lord advertiſe 
Whether our daughter were legitimate, | 
Reſpecting this our marriage with the dowager, 
Sometimes our brother's wife. This reſpite ſhook 
The boſom of my conſcience *, enter'd me, 

Yea, with a ſplitting power, and made to tremble 
The region of my breaſt; which forc'd ſuch way, 

That many maz'd conſiderings did throng, - 

And preſs'd in with this caution. Firſt, methought, 

I ſtood not in the ſmile of heaven; who had | 
Commanded nature, that my lady's womb, | 5 
If it conceiv'd a male child by me, ſhould : 5 
Do no more offices of life to't, than 
The grave does to the dead: for her male iſſue 
Or died where they were made, or ſhortly after 
'This world had air'd them : Hence I took a thought, > 
'This was a judgment on me ; that my kingdom, ' == 
Well worthy the beſt heir o'the world, ſhould not 47 
Be gladded in't by me: Then follows, that 
I weigh'd the danger which my realms ſtood in 
By this my iſſue's fail; and that gave to me 
Many a groaning throe. Thus hulling in 
The wild ſea 3 of my conſcience, I did ſteer = 

4 c Toward 


3 * A inge ndted ſuch 2 ſcrupulous doubt, that my conicience was 
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KING HENRY VII. 67 

Toward this remedy, whereupon we are | 

Now preſent here together; that's to ſay, 
Il meant to reQify my conſcience, —which 

Il then did feel full ſick, and yet not well, — 

By all the reverend fathers of the land, 

And doctors learn'd.—Firſt, I began in private 
XX With you, my lord of Lincoln; you remember 
Jo under my oppreſſion I did reel, 
Wen I firſt mov'd you. 

lin. Very well, my liege. 

= King. I have ſpoke long; be pleas'd yourſelf to ſay 

Hou far you ſatisfy' d me. 

Lin. So pleaſe your highneſs, 

he queſtion did at firſt ſo ſtagger me. 

hearing a ſtate of mighty moment in't, 

And conſequence of dread,.— that I committed 
The daring'ſt counfel which I had, to doubt; 

And did entreat your highneſs to this courſe, 

Which you are running here. 

3 King. I then mov'd you“, 

My lord of Canterbury; and got your leave 

To make this preſent ſummons :—Unſolicited 

WF I left no reverend perſon in this court; | 

But by particular conſent proceeded, 

Under your hands and ſeals. Therefore, go on: 
For no diſlike i'the world againſt the perſon 
WE Of the good queen, but the ſharp thorny points 
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63 KING HENRY VIII. 

Catharine our queen, before the primeſt creature 

That's paragon d o'the world 5, | 
Cam. So pleaſe your highneſs, 

The queen being abſent, tis a needful fitneſs 

That we adjourn this court till further day: 

Mean while muſt be an earneſt motion | 

Made to the queen, to call back her appeal | _ 

She intends unto his holineſs, [They riſe to depart ®, 
King. I may perceive, [Ade 

Theſe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 

This dilatory ſloth, and tricks of Rome. 

My learn'd and well beloved ſervant, Cranmer, 

Pr'ythee, return! with thy approach, I know, 

My comfort comes along. Break up the court: ; 

I fay, ſet on. Exeunt, in manner as they enter d. 


5 That's paragon'd o' the world.] Hanmer reads, I think, better: 
— the primeſt creature 7 
That's paragon o'the world. Jou x to. 8 8 

So, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona : = 
No: but the is an ny pages. 1 4 = 

To paragon, however, is a verb uſed by Shakſpeare both in Aztony and © ' 
a, and Othello : ; | = 


c If thou with Cæſar paragon again | 3 * 
« My man of men. x 
«© That paragons deſcription and wild fame.” STE VI Ne. Eo 


6 They riſe to depart.] Here the modern editors add : [ebe king ſpeaks 
to Craxmer.] This marginal direction is not found in the old folls, and A 8 
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KING HENRY VII. 69 
ACT Il SCENE I. 


A Room in the Queen's Apartment. 
| The Queen, and ſome of her Women, at work", 


2. Cath. Take thy lute, wench : my ſoul grows fad | 
4 with troubles; 


sing. and diſperſe them, if thou canſt: leave working. 
EF $ O NG. . 


Orpheus auith his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Bow themſelves, when be did fang © 
| To his nuſict, plants, and flowers, 
FP Ever ſprung ; as ſun, and ſhowers, 
6 There had made a laſting ſpring. 
1 Every thi that heard him play, 
Sond the 2 of the 2 
Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In feveet muſick is ſuch art; 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fall aſleep, or, hearing, die. 
Enter a Gentleman. 


Cath. How now? 

| ent. An't pleaſe your grace, the two great cardinals 

Wait in the preſence*. 
= 2. Cath. Would they ſpeak with me? 
| Gent, They wild me ſay fo, madam, 2 
2 Cacb. Pray their graces e ; 
To come near. [ Erit Gent. ]} What can be their buſineſs 
= With me, a poor weak woman, fallen from Favor * 
: deen think on't. 


1 t Works Her ma ſa Cater ) os, ; being Informed 
that the wk] were mae (fig herg, 4 with) up, having a ſtein 
of red filke about ber neck, being at work with-her „maidenst“ Caven- 
diſh attended Wolſey in this vit; and the queen's anſwer in p. 72, 
is exactly conformablſe to that which, he DT recorded, and, which he 
appears to-have heard her pronounce. Lon x. 

* * * e I. e. in bee dual. chanber. S re- 
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70 EING HENRY VIII. 


They ſhould be good men; their affairs as righteous * x 
But all hoods make not monks *. t 
Enter WoLsEy, and CAMPEIUS., 

Wil. Peace to your highneſs! | 

9. Cath. Your graces find me here part of a houſewife ; 
I would be all, againſt the worſt may happen. b 
What are your pleaſures with me, reverend lords? 

Vol. May it pleaſe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber, we ſhall give you 2 
The full cauſe of our coming. > 

Q. Cath. Speak it here; 
There's nothing I have done yet, o' my conſcience, 
Deſerves a corner : *Would, all other women 8 
Could ſpeak this with as free a ſoul as I do! | 
My lords, I care not, (ſo much I am happy 
Above a number,) if my actions 
Were try'd by every tongue, every eye faw them, 

Envy and baſe opinion ſet againſt them?, 5 
I know my life ſo even: If your buſineſs 

Seek me out®, and that way I am wife in?, 

Out with it boldly ; Truth loves open dealing. 

3 They . ſhould be good men; their affairs as righteous :] Being churche 
men, they ſhould be virtuous, and every bufinefs ' they undertake as 
righteous as their ſacred office: but all hoods, &c.— The ignorant edi- 
tor of the ſecond folio, not underſtanding the line, ſubſtituted are for 
as; and this capricious alteration (with many others introduced by the 
ſame hand,) has been adopted by all the modern editors. MALON E. 


4 All boods make not monks.) Cucullus non facit monachum. STEE v. 


5 Envy and baſe opinion ſet againſt them, ] I would be glad that my con- 
duct were in ſome publick trial confronted with mine enemies, thatenvy 
and corru era bent might try their utmoſt power againſt me. Jon NSN. 

Envy in Shakſpeare's age, often fignified, malice. So afterwards: 


« Ye turn the good we offer into envy.” MAL ONE. 5a 
6 Seek me out,] I believe that a word has dropt out here, and that 


we ſhould read if your buſineſs ſeek me, ſpeak out, and that way I am 


wiſe in. i. e. in the way that can underſtand. TYRWRIT r. 
Sir W. Blackftone would read—If tis your buſineſs to ſeek me, &c. 
agr. „ 


* and that way I am wife in,] That is, if you come to examine 


the title by wich L am the king's Wife; or, if you come to know how 
I have behaved as a wife. The meaning, whatever it be, is ſo coarſely 
and unſkilfully expreſſed, that the latter. editors have liked [nonſenſe 
better, and contrarily to the ancient and only copy, have publiſhed :* - 

An tbat way 1 am wiſe in. Jonntsÿ¶ũ. 
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KING HENRY VII. 71 
| Wel, Tanta eft erga te mentis integritas, regina ſere- 
| nifſuma,— | 


= 2. Cath. O, good my lord, no Latin“; 
am not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 
| bo. as not to know the language I have liv'd in; 
A ftrange tongue makes my cauſe more ſtrange, ſuſpicious z 
Pray, ſpeak in Engliſh : here are ſome will thank you, 
f you ſpeak truth, for their poor miſtreſs* ſake ; 
gelieve me, ſhe has had much wrong: Lord cardinal, 
re willing'ſt ſin I ever yet committed, 
ay be abſolv'd in Engliſh, * 
mol. Noble lady, 
I am ſorry, my integrity ſhould breed, 
And ſervice to his majeſty and you) ? 
So deep ſuſpicion, where all faith was meant, 
We come not by the way of accuſation, a 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleſſes; 
Nor to betray you any way to ſorrow ; 
vou have too much, good lady: but to know 
Ho you ſtand minded in the weighty difference 
IT Between the king and you; and to deliver, 
Linke free and honeſt men, our juſt opinions, 
And comforts to your cauſe “. 
Cam. Moſt honour'd madam, 
My lord of York,—out of his noble nature, 
XX Zeal and obedience he Kill bore your grace; 
== Forgetting, like a good man, your late cenſure 
Both of his truth and him, (which was too far,] 
Offers, as I do, in a ſign of peace, * 


by a W 
2 . 


* - 


His ſervice, and his counſel, r 
E Cath, To betray me. Il. 


3 0, good my lord, no Latin 3] So, Holinſhed, p. 908: .. 
Then began the cardinall to ſpeake to her in Latine. Naie, good 
my lord, (quoth ſhe) ſpeake to me in, Engliſh.” STEEVENs. 

9 And ſervice to bis majeſfly and you] This line ſtands ſo very auk- 
wardly, that I am inclined to think it out of its place. The author 
perhaps wrote, as Mr, Edwards has ſuggeſted: : | 
I am ſorry my integrity ſhould breed | 

5 So deep ſuſpicion, where all faith was meant, | 

je 4 And ſervice, 1 his majeſty and you.“ N * 

Vi — to your cauſe, ] Old Copy ur cauſe, Corre: editor 
ee ſecond C 


72 KING HENRY VIII. 


My lords, I thank you both for your | ene wills, 
Ye ſpeak like honeſt men, (pray God, ye prove ſo!) 
But how to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, © 
In ſuch a point of weight, ſo near mine honour, 
(More near my life, I fear,) with my weak wit, 
And to ſuch men of gravity and learning, 
In truth, I know not. I was ſet at work 
Among my maids ; full little, God knows, 
Either for ſuch men, or ſuch bufineſs. | 
For her ſake that I have been *, (for I feel 
'The laſt fit of my greatneſs,) good your graces, 
Let me have time, and counſel, for my cauſe 
Alas! I am a woman, friendleſs, hopeleſs. 

Mol. Madam, you wrong the king's love with theſe fears; 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. | 

2. Cath. In England, 
But little for my profit ; Can you think, lords, 
That any Engliſhman dare give me counſel ? 
Or be a known friend, gainſt his highneſs? pleaſure, 
(Though he be grown ſo deſperate to be honeſt*,) 
And live a ſubje&? Nay, forſooth, my friends, 
They that muſt weigh out my afflictions “, 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 
They are, as all my other comforts, far hence, 


looking 


In mine own country, lords. 
Cam. I would, your grace 
Would leave your griefs, and takelmy counſel, 
2. Cath. How, fir? | 


1 For her ſake that I have been, ] For the ſake of that royalty which 
I have N MaLonz., | 2 TH 
2 (Though be be grown ſo deſperate to be boneſt, )] Do you think that 
any e date adviſe ber or, if any . Ap venture to ad- 
viſe with honeſty, that he could live? b | ; | 
_ 3 — weighout my afflitions,} This phraſe is obſcure, To weigh 
out, is, in modern language, to deliver by weigbt; but this ſenſe can- 
not be here admitted. To weigb is likewiſe to deliberate upon, to con- 
fider with due attention. This may, perhaps, be- meant. Or the phraſe, 
to weigh cut, may ſignify to counterba/ance, to, countera# with equal 
force. Jon Ns x. MN „ | 
To weigb out is the ſame as to outweigh, In Macbeth, Shakſpeare 
has overcome for come overs STEEVENS. 333 43 
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. KING HENRY VIII. 73 
Can. Put your main cauſe into the king's protection; 
le's loving, and moſt gracious: 'twill be much 

WW oth for your honour better, and your cauſe ; 

For, if the trial of the law o'ertake you, 
FF ou'll part away diſgrac'd. 
Fl. He tells you rightly, _ Boo 
2. Cath. Ve tell me what ye wiſh for both, my ruin: 
s this your chriſtian counſel ? out upon ye! - 
Heaven is above all yet; there fits a Judge, 
hat no king can corrupt, 
Cam. Your rage miſtakes us, | 
2.Cath.The moreſhame for ye 20 holy men [ thought ye, 
pon my ſoul, two reverend cardinal virtues; 

But cardinal fins, and hollow hearts, I fear ye: 

Mend them for ſhame, my lords. Is this ”_= comfort? 
he cordial that ye bring a wretched lady ? 
A woman loſt among: ye, laugh'd at, ſcorn'd ? 
II will not wiſh ye half my miſeries, 

have more charity: But ſay, I warn'd ye; 
Take heed, for heaven's ſake, take heed, leſt at once 
The burden of my ſorrows fall 2 ye. 

= T1:/. Madam, this is a mere diſtraction; 
Vou turn the good we offer into envy. 
2. Cath, Ye turn me into nothing: Woe upon ye, 
And all ſuch falſe profeſſors! Would ye have me 
(lf you have any juſtice, any pity ; 

If you be any thing but churchmen's habits,) 
Put my ſick cauſe into his hands that hates me? 
Alas! he has baniſh'd me his bed already; 
His love, too long ago: I am old, my lords, 

And all the fellowſhip I hold now with him 
Is only my obedience. What can happen 
To me, above this wretchedneſs ? all your ſtudies 
Make me a curſe like this. 


Cam. Your fears are worſe. 


2. Cath, Have I liv'd thus long (let me ſpeak myſelf, 


+ The more ſhame for ye;] If I miſtake you, it is by your fault, not 
mine; for I thought you good, The diftreſs of Catharine might have 


; kept her from the quibble to which the is irreſiſtibly tempted by the word 
4 cardinal. JOHNSON, 8 | Tg 
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4 KING HENRY VIII. 


Since virtue finds no friends,)—a wife, a true one? : 
A woman (I dare ſay, without vain-glory,) = 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion ? wo 
Have I with all my full affections = 
Still met the king? loy'd him next heaven! obey*d him? 
Been, out of fondneſs, ſuperſtitious to him 5 ? | 
Almoſt forgot my prayers to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded? *tis not well, lords. 
Bring me a conſtant woman to her huſband, 
One that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleaſure g 
And to that woman, when'ſhe has done moſt, 
Yet will I add an honour, —a great patience. 
Wol. Madam, you wander from the good we aim at, % 
9. Cath. My lord, I dare not make myſelf ſo guilty, F. 
To give up willingly that noble tittee 
Your maſter wed me to: nothing but death 
Shall e'er divorce my dignities, | 
Mol. Pray, hear me. _- 
9. Cath, Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it ! = 
Ye have angels” faces , but heaven knows your hearts, 
What will become of me now, wretched lady? | 
I am the moſt unhappy woman living.— 


5 = ſuperſtitious to bim ?] That is, ſerved him with ſuperſtitious at 
tention z done more than was required. Jon RSON. _ 
6 Ye have angels faces, —] She may perhaps allude to the old jingle 
of Angli and Angeli. Jon xsox. * 
I find this jingle in the Arraygnment of Paris, 1584. The goddeſſes 7 
refer the diſpute about the golden apple to the decition of Diana, who 
ſetting aſide their reſpective claims, awards it to queen Elizabeth; and 
adds: | : | 
« Her people are ycleped angeli, 
« Or if I miſs a letter, is the moſt,” 
In this paſtoral, as it is called, the queen herſelf may be almoſt ſaid 
to h. ve been a performer, for at the concluſion of it, Diana gives the 
golden apple into her hands, and the Fates depoſit their inſignia at her 
feet. It was preſented befote her majeſty by the children of her chapel. 
It appears from the following paſlage in The Spaniſh Maſquerado, by 
Greene, 1 fy 5, that this quibble was originally the quibble of a ſaint.” 
—— England, a little iſland, where, as ſaint Auguſtin ſaith, there be 
people with angel faces, ſo the inhabitants have the courage and hearts 
of lyons.” STEEVIN«. 9 
Alas! 
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KING HENRY VIII, 2 


las! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes? 
A las! poor Wwenches. ; f * [To ber wvemen, 
Phipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
i 4 orhiarm_at woke no kindred weep for me, 
moſt, no grave allow'd me: — Like the lilly 
hat once was miſtreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, 
Al hang my head, and periſh, | 
== 2. If your grace | 
Would but be brought to know, our ends are honeſt, 
ou'd feel more comfort: why ſhould we, good lady, 
Wpon what cauſe, wrong you? alas! our places, 
he way of our profeſſion is againſt it ; 
Me are to cure ſuch ſorrows, not to ſow them. 
Por goodneſs? ſake, conſider what you do; 
How you may hurt yourſelf, ay, utterly _ | 
Brow from the king's acquaintance, by this carriage. 
he hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 

o much they love it; but, to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
hey ſwell, and grow as terrible as ſtorms. 

know, you have a gentle, noble temper, 

ſoul as even as a calm; Pray, think us 
W' hoſe we profeſs, peace-makers, friends, and ſervants. 
Cam. Madam, you'll find it ſo. You wrong your virtues 
IV ith theſe weak women's fears. A noble ſpirit, 

Rs yours was put into you, ever caſts | 

uch doubts, as falſe coin, from it. The king loves you; 


— 4 
12 ,_-* JE 
"ER "as 


L 


Beware, you loſe it not: For us, if you pleaſe 
Js truſt us in your buſineſs, we are ready 
lo uſe our utmoſt ſtudies in your ſervice, 
2. Cath. Do what ye will, my lords: And, pray, for- 
2 give e, | 
Af 1 have üs'd myſelf unmannerly; 
ou know, I am a woman, lacking wit 
lo make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons. 
Pray, do my ſervice to his majeſty: 


le has my heart yet; and ſhall have my prayers, 
While I ſhall have my life. Come, reverend fathers, 
Beſtow your counſels on me: ſhe now begs, | 

That little thought, when ſhe ſet footing here, 

She ſhould have bought her dignities ſo dear, [ Eæcunt. 


SCENE 


KING HENRY VIft. Y 
SCENE II. N 


Antechamber to the King's Apartment. 


Enter the Duke of Nox roc, the Duke of SUFFOLK, thy © 
Earl of SURREY, and the Lord Chamberlain. 


Nor. If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them? with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them: If you omit 
'The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 

But that you ſhall ſuſtain more new diſgraces, 
With theſe you bear already. | 

Sur. I am joyful. 

To meet the leaft occaſion, that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke, 
To be reveng'd on him. 1 

Suf. Which of the peers 
Have uncontemn' gone by him, or at leaſt 
Strangely nes ? when did he regard 
The ſtamp of nobleneſs in any perſon, . 
Out of himſelf? ? | 

Cham, My lords, you ſpeak your pleaſures ; 

What he deſerves of you and me, I know; 
What we can do to him, (though now the time 
Gives way to us,) I much fear. If you cannot 
Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt | 
Any thing on him; for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the Lins in his tongue, | 

Nor. O, fear him not; | 
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7 And force them—] Force is enforce, urges Jon xsOR. 
8 — or at leaſt ; / | 
Strangely neglefed ?] Which of the peers has not gone Ly Bim con» | 
tem ed or neglectedꝰ? JOHNSON. 
Uncontemn'd, as 1 have obſerv'd in a note on As you like it, muſt be 
underſtood, as if the author had written net contemn d. See Vol. III. 
p. 138, n. 2. MALOQONE | x 
. 9 - when did be regard 
: The ſtamp of noblene rind perſon, ; d 
Cut of bimſeif ?} When did be, however careful to carry his own 
dignity to the utmoſt height, regard any dignity of another 7 Jounson. 
| | | e 


KING HENRY VIIL 7 
that is out : the king hath found 


1 inſt him, that for ever mars 
Hue honey of his language. No, he's ſettled, 


latter aga 


2 Tot to come off, in his diſpleaſure, 


.. Sir, 5 
2 mould be glad to hear ſuch news as this 


nce every hour. 85 
*X Nor. Believe it, this is true. - TY 
the divorce, his contrary proceedings 
re all unfolded; wherein he appears, 
sI would wiſh mine enemy. 
Sar. How came 
is practices to light? 
Sf. Moſt ſtrangely. 
Sur. O, how, how? R 
= Sf. The cardinal's letter to the pope miſcarried, 
And came to the eye o' the king: wherein was read, 
Now that the cardinal did entreat his holineſs 
Jo ſtay the judgment o' the divorce; For if 
did take place, I do, quoth he, perceive, 
ling is tangled in affection to 
creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 
Sar. Has the king this ? | 


CS,. Believe it. 
Sur. Will this work ? | 
Can. The king in this perceives him, how he coafts, 
nd hedges, his own way*. But in this point W 
ill his tricks founder, and he brings his phyſick 
ter his patient's death; the king already 

WHath married the fair lady. 

Sur. Would he had! = 

Sf. May you be happy in your wiſh, my lord; 


* 


Se For, I profeſs, you have it. 
Sar. Now all my joy . 

t - contrary proceeding.—] Private practices oppoſite to his publick 
procedure. JOHNSON, | 


2 And hedges, bis own wway.] To bedge, is to creep along by the 
edge: not to take the direct and open path, but to ſteal covertly 


Trace 


" 
3 
* 


arough cireumvolutions. Jon xD,. 
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7 KING HENRY vii 


Trace the conjunction?! 
Suff. My amen to't! 

Nor. All men's: | 

Suf. There's order given for her coronation : . 
Marry, this 1s yet but young, and may be left 
To ſome ears unrecounted.— But, my lords, 

She is a gallant creature, and complete 

In mind and feature: I perſuade me, from her 
Will fall ſome bleſſing to this land, which ſhall 
In it be memoriz d“ 

Sur. But, will the king 
Digeſt this letter of the cardinal's ? 

'The lord forbid ! 

Nor. Marry, Amen! 

SuF. No, no; 3 8 
There be more waſps that buz about his noſe, 
Will make this ting the ſooner. Cardinal Campeius 
Is ſtolen away to Rome; hath ta'en no leave; 
Has left the cauſe o' the king unhandled; and 
Is poſted, as the agent of our cardinal, 
To ſecond all his plot. I do aſſure you, 
The king cry'd, ha! at this. 

Cham, Now, God incenſe him; 
And let him cry, ha, louder ! 

Nor. But, my lord, 
When returns Cranmer ? 

Suf. He is zeturn'd, in his opinions; which 
Have ſatisfy'd the king for his divorce, 
Together with all famous colleges : 
Almoſt in Chriſtendom 5 : ſhortly, I believe, 15 

58 9 


— 


3 Trace the conjunction /] To trace, is to follow, Jon RSO. 
So, in Micketb + : 4 a 5 | 
| «© all unfortunate ſouls | „ 
6 That trace him in his line.” STEEVENVW e. 
4 Init be memoriz d.] To memorize is to make memorable. The 
word has been already uſed in Macbeth, Act I. ic, ii. STEEVENS. 
| 5 He is return'd, in bis opinions; which Ls 
Have 2 the king for bis divorces pw ey 
Together with all famous college: _\ > 
Almoſt in Chriftendim:) Thus the old play. The meaning is 
| | this: 


= 


KING HENRY VIII. % 
is ſecond marriage ſhall be publiſh'd, and 
er coronation. Catharine no more 
WS hall be call'd, queen; but princeſs dowager 
And widow to prince Arthur. 
Nor. This ſame Cranmer's : 
\ worthy fellow, and hath ta'en much pain 
In the king's buſineſs. . 
S. He has; and we ſhall ſee him 
or it, an archbiſhop. | 
Nor. So I hear.' 
Ef Suf. Tis ſo. 
be cardinal— | | 
= Enter Wolsty and CROu WELL. 
XZ Nor. Obſerve, obſerve, he's moody. 
el. The packet, Cromwell, ä | 
$$ ave't you the king? - 
Crom. To his own hand, in his bed-chamber, 
ul. Look'd he o'the inſide of the paper? 
Crom. Preſently 
Ile did unſeal them: and the firſt he view'd, 
Alle did it with a ſerious mind; a heed . 
Was in his countenance: You, he bade 
\ttend him here this morning. 
Vol. Is he ready 
o come abroad? 
Crom. I think, by this he is. | by 
il. Leave me a while, — [Exit CRomweLL., 
t ſhall be to the dutcheſs of Alengon, 
_ this: Cranmer, ſays Suffolk, is returned in bis opinions, i. e. with the 
ame ſentiments, which he entertained before he went abroad, evbich 
(ſentiments) beve ſatisfied the king, together with all the. famous colleges 
referred to on the occaion.— Or, perhaps, the paſſage. (as Mr. Tyr- 
whitt obſerves,) may mean——He is return d in effect, having ſent bis opi- 
nions, i. e. the opinions of divines, &c. collected by him. Mr. Rowe 


altered theſe lines as follows, and all ſucceeding editors have fileatly 
adopted his unneceſſary thange' og oh Dre HH FS. 4 
| Ale is return'd with bis opiniqns, which." \. . 
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And is his oracle. 


king an inventory of hi 


. ory to — . a nr 


80 RING HENRY viif. 
The French king's filter : : he ſhall marry her, 
Anne Bullen ! : I'll no Anne Bullens for him: 
There's more in't * 5 fair viſage.— Bullen! 
No, we'll no Bullens !=-Speedily I wiſh 
To hear from Rome. The marchioneſs of Pembroke! 
Nor. He's diſcontented. 
Suf. May be, he hears the king 
Does whet his anger to him. 
Sur. Sharp enough, 
Lord, for thy juſtice ! * 
Vol. The late queen's gentlewoman ; 2 knights 2 
daughter, 6 
To be her miftreſs* miſtreſs! the queen's queen !— 
This candle burns not clear: *tis I muſt ſnuff it; 
Then, out it goes,—What though 1 Know her virtuous, 
And well-deſerving? yet I know her for 
A ſpleeny Lutheran; and not wholeſome to 
Our cauſe, that ſhe ſhould lie i' the boſom of 
Our hard-ruPd king. Again, there is ſprung up 
An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer; one 
Hath crawl'd into the favour of the Kis, — 


= 2 


Nor. He is vex'd at ſomething. 1 
Sur. I would, twere ſomething that would fret the fring, * 
The maſter-cord of his heart! Y 
Enter the King, reading a ſchedule ; and Loves Le 
Sf. The king, the king. 


* What Ho of 2 8 bs accumulated * 
* * 10 


s Enter 650 K i aſch That the cardinal ave 4 
41 Kk, 22 5) The by miſtake, ant 
ruined himſelf, is 1 varia on fram ane dung of hiſt 


| ſpeare however, * ings y re 5 the fall of * nc 
man, as owing to t hich he 2877 to the de- 
; Rey of another. "Sie aber, 3 os of . LY, i 797. 4 
„ Thomas Ruthall, dite of Durh the death of king 


Remy VIE one ths privy douneil to Henry VIII . to whom the king 
e — 5 charge to w a book · of the Hy 3 of this] Ei om, — 
— the king commanded cardinal! Wolſey to'go to his bit 
him, This biſhwp ing my 5 
king's 8 . . 3 


KING HENRY VII. 81 


ro his own portion | and what expence by the hour 
Peems to 2 from him! How, i the name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together! - Now, my lords; : 
Saw you the cardinal ? 8 

Nor. My lord, we have 


WS tood here obſerving him: Some ſirange commotion =. 
in his brain: he bites his lip, and ſtarts z 

tops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground. 

2 hen, lays his Anger on his temple 8 ſtraight, I" 
Springs out into fag gait; then, ſtops again“, 

WS trikes his breaſt hard; and anon, he caſts 
Kis eye againſt the moon: in moſt ſtrange po 

Ve have ſeen him ſet himſelt. n 


= £ing. It may well be; 8 1 1 
WT here is a mutiny in his mind. This morning 
WP apers of ſtate he ſent me to peruſe 

Ws 1 requir'd; And, wot you, what I found 
here; on my canſcience, put unwittingly? 
orſooth, an inventory, thus importing, 


he ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 


his own private affairs) did bind them both after one ſort in vellum, 
c. Now, when the cardinal came to demand the book due to the 
ng, the biſhop unadviſedly commanded his ſervant to bring him the 
dok bound in white vellum, lying in bis ſtudy, in ſuch a place. The 
vant accordingly brought forth one of the books ſo bound, being the 
ox intreating of the — of the biſhop, &c. The cardinal having 
Wc book, went from the biſhop, and after, (in his ſtudy by himſelf) 
Sderſtanding the contents thereof, he greatly rejoiced, having now 
cafion (which he long fought for) offered unto him, to bripg the 
ſhop into the king's diſgrace, ' ogg rad | | 
« Wherefore he went forthwith to the king, delivered the book into 
s hands, and briefly informed him of the contents thereof; putting 
rther into the king's head, that if at any time he were deſtitute of 
maſs of money, he ſhauld not need to ſeek further therefore than to 
he coffers of the biſhop. ' Of all which aw the biſhop had intelli- 
ace, &c, he was ſtricken with ſuch grief of the ſame, that he ſhortly, 
drough extreme ſorrow, ended his life at London, in the year of Chriſt. 
23. After which, the cardinal, wbo had long before gaped after his 
We hoprick, in fingular hope to attain thereunto, had now his with in 
ffect.“ K. STEEVENS... | „ens en 
7 — then, flops again, ] Salluſt deſcribing the diſturbed 4 * 
ne's mind, takes notice of the ſame cireumſtanct. i citus modo, m 0 
„ r Oo Go oe 
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32 KING HENRY VIII. 
Rich ſtuffs; and ornaments of houſhold; which 
I find at ſuch proud rate, that 1 1 ves, ped G2 
Poſſeſſion of a ſubjeR. 

a Nor. It is heaven's will; 
ome ſpirit put this paper in the acket, 
To nel — eye withal. * : 
King. If we did think 

His contemplation were above the earth, 

And fix'd on ſpiritual object, he ſnould fill 

Dwell in his muſings; but, 1 am afraid, 

His thinkings are below the moon, not worth 
His ſerious conſidering. 1 
[ He takes his ſeat ; and whiſpers A" who goes to Walser 2} 

Wel. Heaven forgive me !|— 
Ever God bleſs your highneſs ! - | 
King. Good my lord, 
You are full of heavenly ſtuff, and den the' inventory 
Of your beſt graces in your mind; the which 
You were now running o'er: you have ſcarce time 
To ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief ſpan, 

To keep your earthly audit: Sure, in that 
1 deem you an ill huſband; and am glad 
To have you therein my com panion. 

Vol. Sir, 

For holy offices T have a time; a time 
To think upon the part of buſineſs, which 
I bear i'the ſtate; and nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail ſon, amongſt my breth'ren mortal, 
1 give my tendance to. 
| You have ſaid well. 

| Wi And ever my _ 5 hneſs yoke together, 
As I will lend you cauſe ing well 
Wich my well ſaying ! 

40 a King. »Tis well ſaid again; 

And tis a kind of good deed, to ſay well: 
And yet words are no deeds. My. father lov'd you: 
le ſaid; he did; and with his deed did crown 

His word upon you. Since I had my office, 
= have kept you next my heart; have not alone 
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3 KING HENRY VIII. $83 
WE mploy'd you where high profits might come home, 
nut par'd my preſent havings, to beſtow 
My bounties upon-you. . 
= Mo. What ſhould this mean ? | 
Sur. The Lord increaſe this buſineſs ! [Alde. 
. King. Have I not made you _ + E 
ne prime man of the ſtate? I pray you, tell me, 
Uf what I now pronounce, you have found true: 
And, if you may confeſs it; ſay withal, 
If you are bound to us, or no. What ſay you? 
mil. My ſovereign, I confeſs, your royal graces, 
EE Shower'd on me daily, have been more, than could 
My ſtudied purpoſes requite ; which went | 
Beyond all man's endeavours* :—my endeavours 
Hlave ever come too ſhort of my deſires, 
vet, fil'd with my abilities“: Mine own ends 
Have been mine ſo; that evermore they pointed 
ro the good of your moſt ſacred perſon, and 
he profit of the ſtate. For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeſerver, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks; 
My prayers to heaven for you; my loyalty, 
EW hich ever has, and ever ſhall be growing, 
Till death, that winter, kill it. 
King. Fairly anſwer'd ; | 
SEA loyal and obedient ſubject is 
herein illuſtrated : the honour of it 
Does pay the act of it; as, i'the contrary, 
he foulneſs is the puniſhment, I preſume; 
That, as my hand has open'd bounty to you; 
My heart dropp'd love, my power rain'd honour, more 


Bond all man's endeavours :—)] The ſenſe, is, my purpoſes went 
—_ > yond all human endeavour. I purpoſed ſor your honour more than it 
falls within the compaſs of man's nature to attempt. Jon xs. 
I am rather inclined to think, that ich refers to royal graces ; 
which, ſays Wolſey, no human endeavour could requite. MAtonz. 
9 Yet, fil'd with my abilities :} My endeavours, though leſs than my 
deſires, have i'd, that is, have gone an equal pace with my abilities. 


Be Jounzon, 
So, in a preceding ſcene! —_ 
6 —front but in that file | 
wy  « Where others tell ſteps with me,” STEEVENS. | 


| bond of duty, by whic 


mendation o 


34 KING HENRY VIII. 
On you, than any; ſo your hand, and heart, 
Your brain, and every function of your power, 
Should, notwithſtanding that your bond of duty *, 
As *twere in love's particular, be more 
To me, your friend, than any. 

Wol. I do profeſs, 8 
That for your highneſs good I ever labour d 
More than mine own ; that am, have, and will be“. 
Though all the world ſhould crack their duty to you, 
And throw it from their ſoul ; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood ©, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And ſtand unſhaken yours. | 

King. Tis nobly ſpoken = 
Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breaſt, 


For you have ſeen him open't.—Read v'er this; 3 


And, after, this: and then to breakfaſt, with 
What appetite you have. 


[Exit King, frowning upon Cardinal Wolley : the y 


Nobles throng after him, whiſpering and ſmiling. 


I a nottoithflanding that your bond of duty,] Beſides the general 

K you are obliged to be a loyal and obedient ſubjecr, 

you owe a particular devotion of yourſelf to me, as your particular 
benefactor. Jon xSON. 

2 — that am, have, and will be.] I ſuppoſe, the meaning is, that, or 

uch a man, I am, have been, and will ever be. Our author has many 

ard and forced expreſſions in his plays; but many of the hardneſſes in 


the proce before us appear to me of a different colour from thoſe of 
Shakſpeare. Perhaps, however, a line following this has been loſt ; for in 


the old copy there is no ſtop at the end of this line; and indeed I have 


ſome doubt whether a comma ought not to be placed at it, rather than 
a full point. MaLonz. 5 
3 As .ch a rock againſt the chiding flood, ] So, in our author's 116th 
Sonnet? 
„ — it is an ever-fixed mark; | 
& That looks on tempeſts, and is never ſhaken.” | 
The chiding flood is the reſeunding flood. So, in the verſes in com- 
22 author, by J. M. S. prefixed to the folio, 1632: 
e there plays a fair | | 
4 But chiding fountain.“ | 
See alſo Vol. V. p. 502, n. 7. MaALonr. n | 
4 Ille, velut pelagi rupes immota, reſiſtit.“ En. VII. 586. * 
94. 
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KING HENRY VIII. 
Fel. What ſhould this mean? 


I | E What ſudden anger” s this? how have I reap*d it? 


= He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 


Leap'd from his eyes: So looks the chafed lion 

VU pon the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 

7 en makes him nothing. I muſt read this paper; 
l fear, the ſtory of his anger. — Tis ſo; 

This paper has undone me: — Tis the account 


of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 


Away, if it take right, in { 


Por mine own ends; indeed, to ow the popedom, 
And fee my friends in Rome. negligence, 
Fit for a fool to fall by! What croſs devil 
Made me put this main ſecret in the packet 
T ſent the king? Is there no way to cure this? 
No new device to beat this from his brains? 
know, 'twill ſtir him ſtrongly; Yet I know 
| ight of fortune 
Will bring me off again. at's this To the Pope? 
The letter, as I live, with all the buſineſs 

WI writ to his holineſs. Nay then, farewel ! 

have touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs; 
And, from that full meridian of my glory, 

T haſte now to my ſetting : I ſhall fall 
Linke a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man ſee me more. | 


Re-enter the Dukes of Nox FOLK and SUFFOLK, the Earl 
of SURREY, and the Lord Chamberlain, 


Nor, Hear the king's pleaſure, cardinal : who com- 
mands you | Rn 
To render up the great ſeal preſently 
Into our hands; and to confine yourſelf 
To Aſher houſe “, my lord of Winchefter's 3, * 
Till you hear further from his highneſs. 


4 To Aſher bouſe,] This, as Mr. Warner has obſerved, was the ancient 
name of E ber ; as appears from Holinſbed : and everie man took their 
horſes and rode ftrait to Aſher.” Holinſhed, Vol. II. p. gog. MALONE., 

y lord of Winchefter's,] Shakſpeare forgot that Wolſey was 
himſelf biſhop of Wincheſter : unleſs he meant to ſay, you muſt confine 
yourſelf to that houſe which you poſſeſs as biſhop of Wincheſter. Aſher, 
near Hampton Court, was one of the houſes belonging to that bi- 
ſhoprick, MAaLonx, "= 

a G 3 | Wal. 
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Wol. Stay, | 
Where's your conimiſſion, ; lords ? words cannot carry | 
Authority ſo weighty *. 

S. Who dare croſs them? 

Bearing the king's will from his mouth expreſsly ? 
Mol. Till I find more than will, or words, to do 75 
(I mean, your malice,) know, officious lords, 

J dare, and muſt deny it s. Now I feel 

Of what coarſe metal ye are moulded,—envy. 

How eagerly ye follow my diſgraces, | 

As if it fed ye? and how ſleek and wanton 

Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin? 
Follow your envious courſes, men of malice ; 

You have chriſtian warrant for them, and, no doubt 
In time will find their fit rewards. That feal, 

You aſk with ſuch a violence, the king, 
(Mine, and your maſter,) with his own hand gave me; 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours, 
During my lite; and, to confirm his goodneſs, 

Ty'd f by letters patents: Now, who'll take it ? 

Sur. The king, that gave it, 

Mol. It muſt be himſelf then. 

Sur. Thou art a proud traitor, prieſt. 

Wol. Proud lord, thoulieft; 

Within theſe forty hours Surrey durſt better 
Have burnt that tongue, than ſaid ſo. 
Sur. Thy ambition, 

Thon ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law : 
Th he heads of all thy brother cardinals, 


— ſo weighty] The editor of the third "folio changed weighty to 
mi 109 and all the ſubſequent editors adopted his capricious alteration. 


MALONKE, 
6 Till I find more than will, or words, to do it, 

(1 mean, your malice,) know, c.] Wolſey had ſaid: 

— words cannot b 

Authbority ſo mighty.” 
To which they reply: Who dare creſs them 9 &c. 
Molſey, anſwering them, continues his own ſpeech: Till I find more 
than will or words, (I mean more than your malicious will and words,) t6 
do it; that is, to carry authority ſo mighty ; I will any to return what 


the Ring has given me. Jon xsox. 
(Wich 
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1 (With thee, and all thy beſt parts bound together,) | 
3 Weigh'd not a hair of his. Plague of your policy! 
by. You ſent me deputy. for Ireland; | 
Far from his ſuccour, from the king, from all 
That might have mercy on the fault thou gav'ſ him; 
Whilſt your great goodneſs, out of holy pity, 
1 Abſolv'd him with an axe. | 
1 Wol. This, and all elſe | 
This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 
I anſwer, is moſt falſe. The duke by law 
Found his deſerts: how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end, 
His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs. 
If I lov'd many words, lord, I ſhould tell you, 
You have as little honeſty as honour; 
That, in the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever-r6yal maſter, 
Dare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. 
Sur. By my ſoul, | | 
Your long coat, prieſt, protects you; thou ſhould'ſt feel 
My ſword the life-blood of thee elſe.—My lords, 
Can ye endure to hear this arrogance ? 
And from this fellow ? If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded “ by a piece of ſcarlet, 
Farewell nobility ; let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with his cap, like larks 7. | 
Wal. All goodneſs 
Is poiſon to thy ſtomach. 
Sur. Ves, that goodneſs 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 


* To be thus jaded] To be abuſed and ill treated, like a worthleſs 
horſe: or perhaps to be ridden by a prieft ;z==to have him mounted above 
us. MALONE. | : | . 

7 And dare us with bis cap, like larks.] It is well known that the 
hat of a cardinal is ſcarlet; and the method of darizg larks was by: 
ſmall mirrors faſtened on ſcarlet cloth,, which engaged the attention of 
theſe birds while the fowler drew his net over them. i 

The ſame thought occuis in Skelton's hy come ye not to Court ? i. e. 

a ſatire on Wolſey: = ety es e 
„ The red hat with his lure. . 
& Bringeth all things under cure.” STzzvESN% | * 
G 4 | Into 
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Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion ; 
The goodneſs of your intercepted packets, 47 
You writ to the pope againſt the king: your goodneſs, 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious, | 
My lord of Norfolk,—as you are truly noble, 
As you reſpect the common good, the ftate 
Of our Jef is'd nobility, our iſſues, | 
Who “, if he live, will ſcarce be gentlemen, 
Produce the grand ſum of his fins, the atticles 
Collected from his life: I'll ftartle you 
Worſe than the ſacring bell *, when the brown wench 
Lay kifling in your arms, lord cardinal. 
a. How much, methinks, I could deſpiſe this man, 
But that I am bound in charity againſt it! | 
Mor. Thoſe articles, my lord, are in the king's hand; 
But, thus much, they are foul one. 
Vol. So much fairer, 
And ſpotleſs, ſhall mine innocence ariſe, 
When the king knows my truth, / 
Sur. This cannot ſave you: | 
I thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of theſe e ; _ out the. * 
Now , if you can bluſh, an ilty, cardinal, 
You'll ſkew a little honeſty. Dy 5 1 9 . 
Vol. Speak on, firz *' 
I dare your worlt objections: if I bluſh, 
It is, to ſee a nobleman-want manners. ; 
Sur. I'd rather want thoſe, than my head. Have at you 
Firſt, that, without the king's aſſent, or knowledge, A 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim'd the jariſdidtion of all biſhops. © - 
Mer. Then, that, in all you writ to Rome, or elſe 


Mo, —] Old Copy- bon. Corrected in the ſecond folio. Matons, 
Morſe than tht ſacring bell, ] The little bell, which is rung to 
give notice of the Hof approaching when it is carried in proceſſion, as 
alſo in other offices of the Romith church, is called the ſacring or con- 
ſecration bell 5 from the French word, ſacrer. N THEoOBALD. * Fs ts 
So, in Reginald Scott's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 1584: He 
heard a little ſacring bell ring to the elevation of a to-morrow maſs. 
The now obſolete verb to ſacre, is uſed by P. Holland in his tranſlation 
of Pliny's Nat. Hi. B, X. ch. vi. STEEVENS, Coed ie N ' 
3-22 © + "IK ok, To 
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To foreign princes, Ego et Rex meus 
Was ſtill inicrib'd ; in which you brought the king 
To be your ſervant. | | 
| Suf. Then, that, without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, when you went 
Ambaſſador to the emperor, you made bold 
Jo carry into Flanders the great ſeal. 
Sur. Item, you ſent a large commiſſion 
To Gregory de Caſſalis, to conclude, 
Without the king's will, or the ſtate's allowance, 
A league between his highneſs and Ferrara. | 
Suf. That, out of mere ambition, you have caus'd 
Your holy hat to be ſtamp'd on the king's coin. 
Sur. Then, that you have ſent innumerable ſubſtance, 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conſcience,) 
To furniſh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities; to the mere undoing ? 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are; 
Which, ſince they are of you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with, | 
Cham, O my lord, 
Preſs not a falling man too far; *tis virtue: 
His faults lie open to the laws; let them, 
Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to ſee him 
So little of his great ſelf. 
Sur. I forgive him. ; | 
Su. Lord cardinal, the king's further pleaſure is,. 
Becauſe call thoſe things, you have done of late 
By your power legatine within this kingdom, 
Fall into the compaſs of a præmunire 
That therefore ſuch a writ be ſu'd againſt you; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatſoever“, and to he- 


- 
” Un: oi ooo eee — Er o_ - — — 8 


Out 


9 ww to the mere undoin Mere is abſolute. So, i | 4 
Man's Fortune, by B. Trike e 
10 2 I __ as happy AM 
« In my friend's good, as i ere merely mine.” EEvV. 
See Vol. I. < 7, n. * Matons. pas (oe 
, a præmunire, ] It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve that premunire ' 
is a barbafous word uſed inſtead of pramonere,  STEEVENSs. © 
2 Chattels, and whatſoever, ] The old copy has Caſtles: The e- - 
. mendation 
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Out of the king's protection: This is my charge. 
Nor. And ſo we'll leave you to your meditations 

How to live better. For your ſtubborn. anſwer, 

About the giving back the great ſeal to us, 

The king ſhall know it, and, no doubt, ſhall thank you. 


So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 
[ Exeunt all but Wolſey. 


Fl. So farewell to the little good you bear me. 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatneſs ! 
This is the ſtate of man; To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope 3, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him : 
The third day, comes a froſt, a killing troſt ; 
And,—when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening,—nips his root 4, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 


This many ſummers in a ſea of glory ; 


mendation was made by Mr. Theobald, and is, I think, fully juſtified 

by the paſſage in Holinſhed's Chronicle on which this is founded; in 
which it is obſervable that the word chattels is ſpelt cattels, which 
might have been eafily confounded with caſtes: ©* Aﬀeer this, in the 
kings bench his matter for the premunire being called upon, two attor- 
nies which he had authoriſed by his warrant figned with his own hand, 
confeſſed the action, and ſo had judgement to forfeit all his landes, tene- 
ments, goods, and caztels, and to be put out of the king's protection.“ 


CrRroN. Vol. II. p. 9009. MALONE. 
3. This is the ftate of man; To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of bepe, Fc. ] So, in our author's 25th Sonnet: 
„Great princes" favourites their fair leaves ſpread, 
« But as the marigold in the ſun's eye; / 
cc And in themſelves their pride lies buried, 
« For at a frown they in their glory die.” | 
4 — nips bis root, ] “As ſpring-froſts are not injurious to the yoors 
of fruit-trees,” Dr. Warburton reads—ſboozt, Such capricious al- 
terations I am ſonietimes obliged to mention, merely to introduce the 
notes of thoſe, who, while they have ſhewa them to be unneceſſary, have 
Hluſtrated our author. MaALoNE, | 
Vernal froſts indeed do not kill the roor, but then to nip the ſboots 
does not kill the tree or make it fall, The metaphor will not in either 


reading correſpond exactly with nature, Jon xSsON. 
I adhere to the old rea ling, which is countenanced by the following 


paifage in A. W's Commendation of Gaſcoigne and bis Poefies : 
« And froſts ſo nip the rootes of vertuous-meaning minds. 


See Gaſcoigne's Works, 1587, STEEVENS, | x | 
4 
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But far beyond my depth: my high- blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of thigworld, I hate ye; 
I feel my heart new open'd: O, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes” favours ! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpe& of princes, and their ruins, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer®, 
Never to hope again.— 

4 Enter CROMWELL, amazedly. 


Why, how now, Cromwell ?. 
Crom. I have no power to ſpeak, ſir. 
Wol. What, amaz'd _ * | 
At my misfortunes ? can thy ſpirit wonder, 
A great man ſhould decline? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 
Crom. How does your grace? 
Wol. Why, well; 
Never ſo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myſelf now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, | 
A till and quiet conſcience. The king has cur'd me, 
I humbly thank his grace; and from theſe ſhoulders, 
Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 25 
A load would ſink a navy, too much honour : 


S — and their ruin, ] That is, their diſpleaſure, producing the down- 
fall and ruin of him on whom it lights. So before: v3 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
« Leap'd from his eyes.” MALON Be 
6 And when he falls, be falls like A So, in Churchyard's Legend 
of Cardinal Wolſey, Mizxourx For MaGi1sSTRATES, 1587: 
«© Your fault not half ſo great as was my pride, 
“ For which v. e, w Lucifer from the ſkies,” MAL ON. 
In the Life and Death of Thomas Wolſey, &c. a poem, by Tho. Storer, 
ſtudent of Chriſt-church, in Oxford, 1599, the cardinal expreſſes him- 
ſelf in a manner ſomewhat fimilar : 5 
* « Tf once we fall, we fall Coloſſus-like, 
& We fall at once like pillars of the ſunne,” &c. STrzvEns. 


O, *tis 
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O, *tis a burden, Cromwell, tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crom. I am glad, your grace has made that right uſe of it. 
Wil. I hope, I have: I am able now, methinks, 


(Out of a fortitude of ſoul Lee.) : | 
To endure more miſeries, and greater far, | 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer : 
What news abroad? - - | ; 
Crom. The heavieſt, and the worſt, | 74 
Is your diſpleaſure with the king. | | : 
Vol. God bleſs him! 4 
Crom. The next is, that fir Thomas More is choſen : 
Lord chancellor in your place. I 
Wol. That's ſomewhat ſudden : 3 
But he's a learned man. May he continue | 
Long in his highneſs' favour, and do juſtice ; 


For truth's ſake, and his conſcience; that his bones, 
When he has run his courſe, and ſleeps in bleſſings, 
May have a tomb of orphans? tears wept on em)! 
What more ? Os 

Crom. That Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 
Inftall'd lord archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Wol. That's news indeed. 

Crom. Laſt, that the lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long marry d, 
This day was view'd in open, as his queen, 
Going to Chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 


7 — 8 tomb of 2 tears wept on em |] The chancellor is the 
general guardian of orphans. A tomb of rears is very harſh, [oN SON. 
This idea will appear not altogether indefenſible to thoſe who recol- 
le& the following epigram of Martial: 
Flentibus Heliadum ramis dum vipera ſerpit, 
n Fluxit in obſtantem ſuccina gutta feram: 
Quz dum miratur pingui ſe rore teneri, 
Concreto riguit vincta repente gelu. 
Ne tibi regali placeas, Cleopatra, ſepulchro, 
Vipera fi tamulo nobiliore jacet. . 
The Hellades certainly wept a tomb of tears over the viper. STzzy 
The old copy has—on bim. The error, which probably aroſe from 
fimilitude of lounds, was corrected by Mr, Stevens. MALonz- | 


Vol. 
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Wel. There was the weight that pull'd me down. O 
Cromwell, 


The king has gone beyond me, all my glories 


In that one woman J have loſt for ever: 
No ſun ſhall ever uſher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 


Upon my fmiles*. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 


I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and maſter: Seek the king; 
That ſun, I pray, may never ſet! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art: he will advance thee; 
Some little memory of me will ſtir him, 
(I know his noble nature,) not to let 
Thy hopeful fervice periſh too: Good Cromwell, 
Negle& him not ; make uſe now, and provide 
For thine own future ſafety. . 

Crom. O my lord, 40 
Muſt I then leave you? muſt I needs forego 
So good, ſo noble, aud fo true a maſter ? 
Bear witneſs, all that have not hearts of iron, 


8 Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my ſmiles.] The number of perſons who compoſed Cardinal 
Wolſey's houſhold, according to the priated account, was eight hun- 
dred. “ When 50 Cavendiſh,) in his Life of Wolſey, ſhall we ſee 
any more ſuch ſubjects, that ſhall keepe ſuch a noble houſe ? Here is 
an end of his houthold. The number of perſons in the cheyne-roll 
Icheck- roll] were eight bundred perſons.” 

But Cavendiſh's work, though written in the time of Queen Mary, 
was not publiſhed till 1641 ; and it was then printed moſt unfaithfully, 
ſome pray deing interpolated, near half of the ML, being omitted, and 
the phraſeology being moderniſed, . aroughout, to make it more read- 
able at that time; the covert obj. of the publication probabl having 
been, to render Laud odious, by ſnewing how far church-power had been 
extended by Wolſey, and how dangerous that prelate was, who, in the 
opinion of many, followed his example.— The perſons who procured 
this publication, ſeem to have been little ſolicitous about the means 
they employed, if they could but obtain their end; and therefore 
among other unwarrantable ſophiſtications, they took care that the 
number * of troops who waited on Wolſey's ſmiles,” ſhould be ſuf- 
ficiently magnified; and inſtead of one hundred and eighty, which was 
the real number of his houſhold, they printed eighe hundred. This 
appears from two Miſs. of this work in the Muſeum 5 Miſs. Harl. 


* 428, and Mſs, Birch, 4233, -MALONE» | 
| With 
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With what a ſorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 

The king ſhall have my ſervice ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, ſhall be yours. 5 . 

Vol. Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 

In all my miſeries ; but thou haſt forc'd me, 

Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman. 

Let's dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 

Arid,—when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be; | 

And ſleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more mult be heard of, —ſay, I taught thee, 

Say, Wolſey,—that once trod the ways of glory, 

And founded all the depths and ſhoals of honour, 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in; 

A ſure and ſafe one, though thy maſter miſs'd it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 

Cromwell, 1 charge thee, fling away ambition? ; 

By that fin fell the angels, how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by't ? 

Love thyſelf laſt : cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate thee; 

Corruption wins not more than honeſty. | 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To filence envious tongues. Be juſt, and fear not: 

Let all the ends, thou aim'ſt at, be thy country's, 1 5 

Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou fall'ſt, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed martyr. Serve the king; 
And, - Pr'ythee, lead me in: 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the laſt penny ; tis the king's: my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

J dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 


Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal* 
| | I ſerv'd 


9 fing away ambition; Wolley does not mean to condemn every 
kind of ambition; for in a preceding line he ſays he will inſtruct 
Cromwell how to riſe, and in the ſubſequent lines he evidently con- 
fiders him as a man in office: —then if thou fall, &c. Ambition 
here means a criminal and inordinate ambition, that endeavours to ob- 
tain honours by diſhoneſt means. MaAtons, 

Had I but ſerv'd my God, &c.] This ſentence was really uttered 
by Wolſey. Joxns0Ns | : | 
When Samrah, the deputy governor of Baſorah, was depoſed by 
| Moawiyah the ſixth caliph, he is reported to have expreſs'd himſelf in 


2 _ 
1 a s + ths : 
2 Su. wa. TO 2 as, - 
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I ferv'd my king, he would not in mine age ; 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
Crom. Good fir, have patience. 
Wal. So J have. Farewell 
The hopes of court! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 
| [ Exeunt. 


—_— 


— — ** 


ACT VW. 
A Street in Weſtminſter, 
Enter two Gentlemen, meeting. 


1. Gen. You are well met once again *. 

2. Gen. So are you. | 

1. Gen. You come to take your ſtand here, and behold 
The lady Anne paſs from her coronation ? 

2. Ger. Tis all my bufirfels. At our laſt encounter 
The duke of Buckingham came from his trial. | 

1. Gen, Tis very true: but that time offer'd ſorrow ; 
This, general joy. 

2. Gen. Tis well: the citizens, 
I am ſure, have ſhewn at full their royal minds; 
As, let them have their rights, they are ever forward 

| | | In 


the ſame manner: If I had ſerved God ſo well as I have ſerved him, 
he would never have condemned me to all eternity.” STEEVENS. 

Antonio Perez, the favourite of Philip the Second of Spain, made 

the ſame pathetick complaint: « Mon zele etoit fi grand vers ces be- 

| nignes puiſſances [la cour de Turin], que fi J'en euſſe eu autant pour 

Dieu, je ne doubte point qu'il ne m'eut deja recompensede ſon paradis.“ 

MALoNEs 

This was a ſtrange ſentence for Wolſey to utter, who was diſgraced 

for the baſeſt treachery to his king, in the affair of the divorce : but 

it ſhews how naturally men endeavour to paKiate their crimes even to 

themſelves. MasoN. | 

2 —once again.] Alluding to their former meeting in the ſecond act. 

JornsoNs 

3 -tbeir royal minds ;] i. e. their minds well affected to their king. Mr. 

Pope unneceſſarily changed this word to loyal,” In K. Henry IV. P. II. we 

Have © royal faith,” that is faith due to kings; which Sir T. Hanmer 

changed to /oyal, and I too haſtily followed Dr. Johnſon and the late 

editions, in adopting the emendation. The recurrence of the ſame 

. | | expreſſion, 
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In celebration of this day“ with ſhews, 
Pageants, and fights of honour. 
1. Gen, Never greater, 
Nor, I'll aſſure you, better taken, fir. | 
2. Gen. May I be bold to aſk what that contains, 
That paper in your hand? | 
1. Gen. Ves; tis the liſt 5 
Of thoſe, that claim their offices this day, 
By cuſtom of the coronation. by 
The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 
To be high ſteward ; next, the duke of Norfolk, 
He to be earl marſhal : you may read the reſt. 
2. Gen. I thank you, fir ; had I not known thoſe cuſtoms, 
I ſhould have been beholding to your paper. 
But, I beſeech you, what's become of Catharine, 
The princeſs dowager ? how goes her buſineſs? 
1. Gen. That I can tell you too. The archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other | 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at Dunſtable, fix miles off 
From Ampthill, where the princeſs lay ; to which 
She oft was cited by them, but appear'd not: 
And, to be ſhort, for not appearance, and 
The king's late ſcruple, by the main aſſent 
Of all theſe learned men ſhe was divorc'd, 
And the late marriage made of none effect: 
Since which, ſhe was removed to Kimbolton, 
Where ſhe remains now, fick. | 
2. Gen. Alas, good lady !— Trumpet. 
The trumpets ſound: ſtand cloſe, the queen is coming. 


THE ORDER OF THE PROCESSION., 
A lively flouriſp of trumpets ; then, enter 


1. Two judges, 


2. Lord Chancellor, with the purſe and mace before him. 


expreſſion, though it is not ſuch a one as we ſhould now uſe, convinces 
me that there is no error in the text in either place. Marons. 

4 — this day] Hanmer reads—tbeſe days; but Shakſpeare meant 
ſuch a day as this, a coronation- day. And ſuch is the Engliſh idiom, 
which our authour commonly prefers to grammatical nicety. JoxNnso0Ns. 
5 . 3» Che- 


/ 
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, © Chorifters finging. | | [Muſick. 

L; Fay of 125 5 N the mace. Then Garter, in 

his coat of arms, and on his head a gilt copper crown. 

5. Marguis Dorſet, bearing a ſcepter of gold, on his head 
a demi-coronal of gold. With him, the Earl of Surrey, 
bearing the rod of filver with the dove, crown'd with 
an earls coronet. Collars of SS. 

6, Duke of Suffolk, in his robe of eftate, his coronet on his 
head, bearing à long white wand, as high ſteward. 

| With him, the Duke of Norfolk, with the rod of 
eue „a coronet on his head. Collars of S$, 

7. A canopy borne by four of the cinque-ports ; under it, 
the Queen in her robe; in her hair richly adorned 
with pearl; crowned. On each fide of her, the biſhops 
of London and Wincheſter. © 

3. The old Dutcheſs of Norfolk, in a coronal of gold, 
awrought with flowers, bearing the Queen's train. 

9. Certain Ladies or Counteſſes, with plain circlets' of 
gold without flowers. 


2. Gen. A royal train, believe me. Theſe I know ;— 
Who's that, that bears the ſcepter ? 

1. Gen. Marquis Dorſet : 
And that the earl of Surrey, with the rod. 

2. Gen. A bold brave gentleman, That ſhould be 
The duke of Suffolk, 

1. Gen. Tis the ſame ; high-ſteward, 

2. Gen. And that my lord of Norfolk? 

1. Gen. Yes. : | 

2. Gen. Heaven bleſs thee! [ Looking on the queens 
Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look'd on, 
Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel; 
Our king has all the Indies in his arms, - 
And more, and richer, when he ſtrains that lady: 
I cannot blanie his conſcience. 

1. Gen, They, that bear | 
The cloth of honour over her, are four barons 


Of the Cinque- ports. 8 
2. Gen. Thoſe men are happy; and ſo are all, are near her. 
I take it, ſhe that carries up the train, 
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Is that old noble lady, dutcheſs of Norfolk. 

1. Gen. It is; and all the reſt are counteſſes. 

2. Gen. Their coronets ſay ſo. Theſe are ſtars, indeed; 
And, ſometimes, falling ones. 

1. Gen. No more of that. 

[Exit Proceſſion, with à great flouriſh of trumpets, 
Enter a third Gentleman, | 
God ſave you, fir! Where have you been broiling ? 

3+ Gen. Among the croud i” the abbey ; where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more: I am ſtifled 
With the mere rankneſs of their joy, 

2. Gen, You ſaw the ceremony ? 

3. Gen. That 1 did. 

1. Gen. How was it? 

3. Gen, Well worth the ſeeing. 

2. Gen. Good ſir, | eak it to us. 

3. Gen. As well as I am able. The rich ſtream? 
Of lords, and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar'd place in the choir, fell off 
A diſtance from her; while her grace ſat down 
To reſt awhile, ſome half an hour, or ſo, 

In a rich chair of ſtate, oppoſing freely 
The beauty of her perſon to the people. 
Believe me, fir, ſhe is the goodlieſt woman 
'That ever lay by man: which when the people 
Had the full view of, ſuch a noiſe aroſe 
As the ſhrouds make at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt, 
As loud, and to as many tunes : hats, cloaks, 
(Doublets, I think,) flew up ; and had their faces 
Been looſe, this day they had been loft. Such joy 
I never ſaw before, Great-belly*'d women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams “ 
In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs, 
And make them reel before them. No man living 
Could ſay, This is my wife, there; all were woven 
S The rich ſtream &c.] 
« — ingentem foribus domus alta ſfuperbis 
CC Mane ſalutantum totis vomit zdibus undam. 


VII o. Gzor, I. 461. Maron 
6 oa That is, Ike battering rams Jenxson. : 
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80 ſtrangely in one piece. | 

2. Gen. | xy what follow*d ? 

3. Gen. At length her grace roſe, and with modeſt paces 
Came to the altar; where ſhe kneel'd, and, ſaint- like, 
Caſt her fair eyes to heaven, and pray'd devoutly. 
Then roſe again, and bow'd her to the people: 

When by the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
She had all the royal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward Confeſſor's crown, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems 
Lay'd nobly on her: which perform'd, the choir, 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung Te Deum. So ſhe parted, 
And with the ſame full ſtate pac'd back again 
To York place, where the feaſt is held. 
| 1. Gen. Sir, 8 
You muſt no more call it Vork place, that's paſt : 
For, ſince the cardinal fell, that title's loſt ; F 
*Tis now the king's, and call'd—Whitehall. 

3. Gen, I know it; | | 
But *tis ſo lately alter'd, that the old name 
Is freſh about me. 

2. Gen. What two reverend biſhops 
Were thoſe that went on each ſide of the queen? 

3. Gen. Stokeſly, and Gardiner ; the one, of Wincheſter, 
(Newly preferr'd from the king's ſecretary,) | 
The other, London. 

2. Gen. He of Wincheſter 
Is held no great good lover of the archbiſhop's, 

The virtuous Cranmer. 

3. Gen. All the land knows that: 
However, yet there's no great breach; when it comes, 
Cranmer will find a friend will not ſhrink from him, 

2. Gen, Who may that be, I pray you? | 

. Gen, Thomas Cromwell ; a man in much efteem 

With the king, and truly a worthy friend. 
The king has made him maſter o' the jewel-houſe, 
And one, already, of the privy-council, RS 

2. Gen, He will deſerve more. e 


3. Gen. Ves, without all doubt. Pe 
H 2 Come, 
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Come, gentlemen, ye ſhall go my way, which 
Is to the court, and there ye ſhall be my gueſts; 
Something I can command. As I walk thither, 
I'II tell ye more. | 
Both. You may command us, fir. [Exennte 


SCENE II, 
Kimbolton. 


Enter CaTHaRINE, Dowager, fick; led between Gr1v- 
FITH and Patience. 


Grif. How does your grace ? 

Cath. O, Griffith, ſick to death: 

My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden: Reach a chair ;— 
So,-now, methinks, I feel a little eaſe. 

Didſt thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led'ſt me, 
That the great child of honour, cardinal Wolſey, 
Was dead ? | : 

Grif. Yes, madam ; but, I think“, your grace, 
Out of the pain you ſuffer' d, gave no ear to't. 

Cath, Pry'thee, good Griffith, tell me how he dy'd: 
If well, he ſtepp'd before me, happily, | 
For my example“. | | 

Grif. Well, the voice goes, madam : 


7 SCENE II.] This ſcene is above any other part of Shakſpeare's 
tragedies, and perhaps above any ſcene of any other poet, tender and 
pathetick, without gods, or furies, or poiſons, or precipices, without 
the help of romantick circumſtances, without improbable allies of 
poetical lamentation, and without any throes of tumultuous miſery. 

OHNSON. 

8 I think -] Old Copy-I thank. Corrected in the Phe folio, 

3 ö MAroxx. 

9 — be flepp'd before me, happily, 

For Os; Happily ſeems to mean on this occafion=perad- 
venture, baply. I have been more than once of this opinion, when I 
have met with the ſame word thus ſpelt in other paſſages. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Maſon is of opinion that happily here e 2 me Mr. 
Steevens's interpretation is, I think, right. So, in X. Henry VI. P. II. 

4 Thy fortune, Vork, hadſt thou been regent there, | 
66 Might happily have prov'd far worſe than his.” MaxLone. 


For 
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For after the ſtout earl Northumberland * 
Arreſted him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man ſorely tainted) to his anſwer, 
He fell fick ſuddenly, and grew ſo ill, 
He could not fit his mule *. | 
Cath. Alas, poor man! | 
Grif. At laſt, with eaſy roads *, he came to Leiceſter, - 


| Lodg'd in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, 


With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him; 
To whom he gave theſe words, —O father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the ftorms of ſtate, 

Ts came to lay his weary bones among ye; 

Give him a little earth for charity? 

So went to bed : where eagerly his ſickneſs 

Purſu'd him ſtill ; and, three nights after this, 

About the hour of eight, (which he himſelf 

Foretold, ſhould be his laſt,) full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and ſorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His bleſſed part to heaven, and ſlept in peace. 

Cath. So may he reſt; his faults lie gently on him ! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to ſpeak him, 
And yet with charity, —He was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach +, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes ; one, that by ſuggeſtion 
Ty'd all the kingdom3 : ſimony was fair play; 

„ 

1 = tbe fout earl Nortbumberland ] So, in Chevy Chace: 

«© The ſtout earl of Northumberland 
c A vow to God did make, STEEZVENS. | 
2 He could not fit bis mule. | In Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey, 1641, it 
is ſaid that Wolſey foi oned himſelf; but the words at which time it 
was apparent that he had poiſoned himſelf,” which appear in p. 108 
of that work, were an interpolation, inſerted by the publiſher for ſome 
ſiniſter purpoſe ; not being found in the two manuſcripts now preſerved 
in the Muſeum, See a former note, p. 93. Maroxx. | 

3 — With eaſy roads, ] i. e. by ſhort ſtages. SrEEVYEZNS. | 

4 Of an unbounded ſtomach, ] i. e. of unbounded pride, or haughti= 
neſs. So, Holinſhed, ſpeaking of king Richard III: . Such a great auda- 
citie and ſuch a fomach reigned in his bodie.”” .STEZLVENS. * 

5 one, that by ſuggeſtion . Ws 
Ty'd all the kingdom :] The word ſuggeſtion, ſays the critick, [Dr. 3 
EY ; | ; H HY 1 Warburton, ] % 
* 


\ 
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His own opinion was. his law: I' the preſence 
He would {ay untruths; and be ever double, Both 

| ot] 


Warburton, ] is here uſed with great propriety, and ceming knowledge 
of the Latin tongue: and he proceeds to ſettle the ſenſe of it from the 
late Roman wvriters and their gloſſers. But Shakſpeare's knowledge wag 
from Holinſhed, whom he follows verbatim: i 
c This cardinal was of a great ſtomach, for he compted himſelf 
equal with princes, and by craftie ſuggeſtion got into his hands innu- 
merable treaſure: he forced little on — and was not pitifull, and 
ſtood affectionate in his owne opinion: in open preſence he would lie 
and ſeie untruth, and was double both in ſpeach and meaning: he 
would promiſe much and perform little: he was vicieus of his bodieg 
and gave the clergie euil example,” Edit. 1587, p. 922. Ent a 
Perhaps after this quotation, you may not think, that fir Thomas 
Hanmer, who reads tytb'd—inftead of ty'd all the kingdom, deſerves 
quite ſo much of Dr. Warburton's ſeverity.—Indiſputably the paſſage, 


like every other in the ſpeech, is intended to expreſs the meaning of the 


parallel one in the chronicle; it cannot therefore be credited, that any 
man, when the original was produced, ſhould ftill chuſe to defend a 
cant acceptation, and inform us, perhaps, ſeriouſly, that in gaming 
language, from I know not what practice, to cye is to egual! A ſenſe 
of the word, as far as 1 have yet found, «unknown to our old writers 
| 2 if koerun, would not ſurely have been uſed in this place by our au- 

ors ' 
But let us turn from conjecture to Shakſpeare's authorities. Hall, 
from whom the above' deſcription is copied by Holinſhed, is very ex- 
plicit in the demands of the cardina/: wbo having inſolently told the 
lord- mayor and aldermen, ©* For ſothe I thinke, that mou your ſub- 
ſtance were too little, aſſures them by way of comfort at the end of his 
harangue, that pon an average, the tythe ſhould be ſufficient : 6 Sirs, 
ſpeake net to breake that thyng that is concluded, for ſome ſhall not 
paie the /##tb parte, and ſome more.””— And again; ** Thei ſaied, the 
cardinall by viſitacions, makyng of Abbottes, probates of teſtaments, 
graunting of faculties, licences, and other pollyngs in his courtes le- 


gantines, had made his threaſure egal{ with the kynges.” Edit, 1 548, s 


Ps 138, and 143. Farmer. | 
In Storer's Life and Death of Tho» Wolſey, a poem, 1599, the cardinal 
5 ** * | IM be "NN dr 
I car'd not for the gentrie, for I had 


&« Tithe-gentlemen, yong nobles of the land,” &c. 8 TE EV EES. 


'Ty'd all the kingdom: ] i. e. He was a man of an unbounded ſto- 


mach; or pride, ranking himſelf with princes, and by ſuggeſtion to the 


king and the pope, he ty'd, i. e. limited, circumſctibed, and ſet bounds 
to the liberties and properties of all perſons in the kingdom. That he 
did ſo, appears from various paſſages in the play. Act II. ſc. ii, free us 
from bis flavery,” «or this imperious man will work us all from princes 
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Both in his words and meaning: He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiſul: | 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing “. 


into pages: all men's honours,” &c, AQ III. ſc, ii. « You wrought ts 
be a legate, by which power you maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops.“ 
See alſo Act I, ſc. i. and AR III. ſc. ii. This conſtruction of the paſ- 
ſage may be ſupported from D*Ewes's Journal of Queen Elizabeth's Par- 
fiaments, p. 644 : Far be it from me that the ſtate and prerogative 
of the prince ſhould be tied by me, or by the act of any other ſubject. 

Dr. Farmer has diſplayed ſuch eminent knowledge of Shakſpeare, 
that it is with the utmoſt diffidence I difſent from the alteration which 
he would eſtabliſh here; He would read zyth'd, and refers to the aus 
thorities of Hall and Holinſhed about a tax of the tenth, or tythe, of 
each man's ſubſtance, which is not taken notice of in the play, Let it 
be remarked that it is queen Katharine ſpeaks here, who, in Act I, 
ſc. ii. told the king it was a demand of the fixtb part of each ſubjectꝰs 
ſubſtance, that cauſed the rebellion, Would ſhe afterwards ſay that 
he, i. e. Wolſey, had tythed all the kingdom, when ſhe knew he had 
almoſt double-tythed it? Still Dr. Farmer inſiſts that « the paſſage, 
like every other in the ſpeech, is intended to expreſs the meaning 
of the parallel one in the Chronicle : i. e. The cardinal “ by craftie 
ſuggeſtion got into his hands innumerable treaſure.” This paſſage does 
not relate to a publick tax of the tenths, but to the cardinal's own 
private acquiſitions. If in this ſenſe I admitted the alteration, tyth d, 
I would ſuppoſe that, as the queen is deſcanting on the cardinal's own 
acquirements, ſhe borrows her term from the principal emolument or 
payment due to ny and means to intimate that the cardinal was 
not content with the tytbes legally accruing to him from his own vari- 
ous pluralities, but that he extorted ſomething equivalent to them 
throughout all the kingdom. So Buckingham ſays, Act I. ſc. i. 4 No 
man's pye is freed from his ambitious finger,” So, again, Surrey ſays, 
AR III. ſc. alt. © Yes, that goodneſs of gleaning all the land's wealth 
into one, into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion :” and ibidem. 
« You have ſent innumerable ſubſtance (by what means got, I leave to 
your own conſcience)—to the mere undoing of all the kingdom. This 
extortion is ſo frequently ſpoken of, that perhaps our author purpoſely 
avoided a repetition of it in the paſſage under conſideration, and theres» 
fore gave a different ſentiment declarative of the conſequence of his un» 
bounded pride, that muſt humble all others. Tor LET. 
| ©. a5-be is now, not bing.] So, in Maſſinger's Great Duke of Fle- 
Fence; 
6 Great men k 

& Till they have gain'd their ends, are giants in 

« Their promiſes; but thoſe obtain'd, weak pygmics 

6 Tn their performance. STELVENS. * 
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Of his own. body he was ill“, and gave \ 
The clergy ill example. 

Grif. Noble madam, ; 
Men's evil manners live in braſs ; their virtues / 
We write in water. May it pleaſe your highneſs 
To hear me ſpeak his good now ? * 
Catb. Ves, good Griffith; 
I were malicious elſe. 

Grif. This cardinal 9, 
| Though 


7 Of bis exon body be was ill,] A criminal connection with women 
was anciently called tbe vice of the body. So, in Holinſhed, p. 1258: 
«= he laboured by all means to cleare miſtreſſe Sanders of committing 
evill of bir bodie with him.“ STEEvENs. ET 

So, the Protector ſays of Jane Shore, Hall's Chronicle, Edw. VI. p. 16: 
4 — that ſhe was naught of ber bodye.” MaLonE. | 

3 — their virtues 

We write in water.] Beaumont and Fletcher have the fame thought 
in their Philaſter : | 

640 — all your better deeds 
& Shall be in water writ, but this in marble.” STzEvVENS. 

This reflection bears a great reſemblance to a paſſage in fir Tho, 
More's Hift. of Richard III. whence Shakſpeare undoubtedly formed 
his play on that ſubject. ping of the ungrateful turns which Jane 
Shore experienced from thoſe whom ſhe had ſerved in her proſperity ; 
More adds, “ men uſe, if they have an evil turne, to write it in 
marble, and whoſo doth us a good turne, we write it in duſte.” More's 
Works, bl. I. 1 557 p. 57. PER TW J | | 

So, (as an anonymous writer has qbſerved,) in Harrington's Arias, 
1591: | 

ou, « Men ſay it, and we ſee it come to paſs, 
« Good turns in ſand, ſhrewd turns are writ in braſs.” MALONEs 
9 This cardinal, Sc.] This ſpeech is formed on the following paſſage 


\ 


in Holinſhed : „This cardinal, (as Edmond Campion in his Hiſtorie of 


Treland deſcribed him,) was a man undoubtedly born to honour; I 
think, (ſaith he) ſome prigces baſtard, no butchers ſonne z exceeding 
wiſe, faire-ſpoken, hig..-minded, full of revenge, vitious of his bodie, 
loftie to his enemies, were they never ſo bigge, to thoſe that accepte 

and ſought his friendſhip wonderful courteous; a ripe ſchooleman, 
thrall to affections, brought a bed with flatterie ; inſaciable to get, and 
more princelie in beſtowing, as appeareth by his two colleges at Ipſwich 
and Oxenford, the one overthrown with his fall, the other unfiniſhed, 
and yet as it lyeth, for an houſe of ſtudentes, (conſidering all the appurte- 
nances, ) incomparable throughout Chriſtendome. He held and injoied at 


once the biſhoprickes of -Yorke, Dareſme, and Wincheſter, the aye" 
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Though from an humble ſtock, undoubtedly | 

Was faſhion'd to much honour. From his cradle, 

He was a ſcholar, and a ripe, and goodone; 

Exceeding wiſe, fair ſpoken, and perſuading : 

Lofty, and ſour, to them that lov him not; 

But, to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſummer, 

And though he were unſatisfy*d in getting, 

(Which was a fin,) yet in beſtowing, madam, 

He was moſt princely : Ever witneſs for him 

Thoſe twins of learning, that he rais'd in you, 

Ipſwich, and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 

Unwilling to out live the good that didit*; a 
e 


of Lord Cardinall, Legat, and Chancellor, the abbale of St, Albons, di- 
verſe priories, ſundrie fat beneficts in cemmendam; a great pre- 
ferrer of his ſervants, an advauncer of learning, ſtoute in every quarrel, 
never happy till this his overthrow ; wherein he ſhewed ſuch modera- 
tion, and ended ſo perfectlie, that the houre of his death did him more 
honour than all the pomp of his life paſſed.” | 
When Shakſpeare ſays that Wolſey was © a ſcholar from his cradle," 
he had probably in his thoyghts the account given by Cavendiſh, which 
Stowe has copied: “ Cardinal Wolſey was an honeſt poor man's ſonne 
ho, being but @ child, was very apt to learne; wherefore by means 
of his parents and other his good friends he was maintained at the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where in a ſhort time he proſpered ſo well, that in a 
ſmall time, (as he told me with his owne mouth,) he was made batche- 
lour of arts, when he was but fifteen years of age, and was moſt com- 
monly called the boy batebelour.“ See alſo Wolſey's Legend, Mirrour for 
Magiſtrates, 1587. 
I have here followed the punctuation of the old copy, where there is 
a full point at bonour, and From bis cradle begins a new ſentence, This 
unctuation has likewiſe been adopted in the late editions. Mr. Theo- 
bald, however, contends that we ought to point thus: 
« Was faſhion'd to much honour from his cradle,“ 
And it muſt be owned that the words of Holinſhed, here thrown into 
verſe, «© This cardinal was a man undoubtedly ox x to honour,” ſtrong- 
ly ſupport his regulation. The reader has before him the arguments on 
each fide, I am by no means confident that I have decided rightly. « 
Ma LON *. 
1 Unwilling to outlive the good that did it;] Unwilling to ſurvive that 
virtue which was the cauſe of its foundation: or perhaps (the good”? 
is licentiouſly uſed for the good man; the virtuous prelate who founded it, 
So, in the Winter's Tale: a piece many years in doing." ; 
Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read the good be did it; which 
appears to me unintelligible, « The good be did it,“ was, laying 
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The other, though unfimiſh*d, yet fo famous, 
So excellent in art, and ftill fo riſing, 

That Chriſtendom ſhall ever ſpeak fits virtue. 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little: 

And, to add greater honours to his age — 
Than man could give him, he dy'd, fearing God. 
Cath. After my death I wiſh no other herald, 

No other ſpeaker of my liying actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I moſt hated living, thou haſt made me, 
With thy religious truth, and modeſty, 
Now in his aſhes honour : Peace be with him! 
Patience, be near me ſtill; and ſet me lower: 
I have not long to trouble thee.— Good Griffith, 
Cauſe the muſicians play me that ſad note 
1 nam'd my knell, whilit I fit meditating 
Oa that celeſtial harmony I go to. 
| Sad and folemn muſick, | 
Griff. She is aſleep : Good wench, let's fit down quiet, 
For fear we wake her; —Softly, gentle Patience. x 
ping one after another *, 


The vißßon. Enter, ſolemnly trip 
fix perſonages, «lad in white robes, wearing on their heads 
garlands of bays, and golden wizards on their faces; 
branches of bays, or palm, in their hands, They firff 


congee unto her, then dance; and, at certain changes, the 


firſt teuo hold a ſpare garland over her head; at which, 


the foundation of the building and endowing it: if therefore we ſup- 
ſe the college unwilling to outlive the good he did it, we ſuppoſe 

it to expire inſtantly aft-: its birth. | 

4 The college unwilling to live longer than its founder, or the good. 

neſs that gave riſe to it,” though certainly a conceit, is ſufficiently intel- 


ligible. MAroxx. | | : 
2 — ſolemnly tripping one after another, ] This whimfical ſtage-di- 
reQion is exactly taken from the old copy. STzzvzns. _. 

© Of this ſtage - direction I do not believe our author wrote one word. 
Catharine's next ſpeech probably ſuggeſted this tripping dumb-ſhew to 
the too buſy reviver of this play. MALoNnz. *. i 8 
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the other four make reverend court ſies; then the two, that 
held the garland, deliver the ſame to the other next two, 
auho obſerve the ſame order in their changes, and holding 
the garland over her head: which dane, they deliver the 
ſame garland to the laſt two, who likewiſe obſerve the 
ſame order: at which, (as it were by inſpiration, ] ſhe 
makes in her ſleep ſigns of rejoicing, and holdeth up her 
hands to heaven: and ſo in their dancing they vaniſh, cars 
Hing the garland with them, The mufick continues, 


Cath. Spirits of peace, where are ye? Are ye all gone? 
And leave me here in wretchedneſs behind ye? 
Grif. Madam, we are here, 2 
Cath. It is not you I call for; 
Saw ye none enter, fince I flept? 
Grif. None 3 madam. ” 
Cath. No? Saw you not, &ven now, a bleſſed troop 
Invite me to a banquet ; whole bright faces 
Caſt thouſand beams upon me, like the ſun r 
They promis'd me eternal happineſs ; | 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear: I ſhall, 


Aſſuredly. | 
Grif. I am moſt joyful, madam, ſuch good dreams 
Poſſeſs your fancy. | " 
Cath. Bid the muſick leave, 
They are harſh and heavy to me. [ Mufick ceaſit. 


Pat. Do you note, 
How much her grace is alter'd on the ſudden ? 
How long her face is drawn? How pale ſhe looks, 
And of an earthy cold? Mark her eyes. 

Grif. She 1s going, wench; pray, pray. 

Pat. Heaven comfort her!  _. 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


Me/. An't like your grace,— 
Cath, You are a ſawcy fellow: 
Deſerve we no more reverence ? 
. Grif, You are to blame, Bee” 


mo 
\_— , * 
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RIOT, ſhe will not loſe her wonted greatneſs, 

To uſe ſo rude behaviour: go to, kneel. | 
Me. I humbly do entreat your highneſs? pardon ; 

My haſte made me unmannerly: There is ſtaying 

A gentleman, ſent from the Ae to ſee you. | 


ath. Admit him entrance, Griffith: But this fellow 
Let me ne'er ſee again. [Exeunt GxirrIT RH, and Meſſen, 


Re-enter GRIFFITH, with Capucivs, 


If my fight fail not, 
You ſhould be lord ambaſſador from the emperor, 
My royal nephew, and your name Capucius, 

Cap. Madam, the ſame, your ſervant, 

Cath. O my lord, YE, 

The times, and titles, now are alter'd ſtrangely 
With me, ſince firſt you knew me. But, I pray youg 
What is your pleaſure with me? * | 

Cap. Noble lady, | 
Firſt, mine own ſervice to your grace; the next, 
The king's requeſt that I would viſit you; 

Who grieves much for your weakneſs, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Cath. O my good lord, that comfort comes too late; 
"Tis like a pardon after execution: 
That gentle phyſick, given in time, had cur'd me; 
But now I am paſt all comforts here, but prayers. 
How does his highneſs ? 

Cap. Madam, in good health, 

Cath. So may he ever do! and ever flouriſh, 
When I ſhall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Baniſh'd the kingdom !—Patience, is that letter, 

I caus'd you write, yet ſent away? 


Pat, No, madam. [giving it to CaTH, 
' Cath. Sir, I moſt humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king 3, | 
* | Cap. 


3 This to my lard the king.) So, Holinſhed, p. 9391 © —perceiving 
hir ſelfe to wax verie weake and feeble, and to feele death approching 
at hand, cauſed one of hir gemlewomen to write a letter to the king, 
- "2 : 2 $ * come 
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Cap. Moſt willing, madam. - 

Cath. In which I have commended to his goodneſs 
The model of our chaſte loves, his young daughter ;— 
The dews of heaven fall thick in bleſſings on her. 
Beſeeching him, to give her virtuous breeding ; 

(She is young, and of a noble modeſt nature; 

1 hope, ſhe will deſerve well ;) and a little 

To love her for her mother's ſake, that lov'd him, 
Heaven knows how dearly, My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my 3 women, that ſo long, 

Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully : 

Of which there is not one, I dare avow, 

(And now I ſhould not lye,) but will deſerve, 

For virtue, and true beauty of the ſoul, 

For honeſty, and decent carria 


A right good huſband; let him be a noble 5; 


And, 


commending to him hir daughter and his, beſeeching him to ſtand good 
father unto hir; and further deſired him to have ſome conſideration 
of hir gentlewomen that had ſerved hir, and to ſee them beſtowed in 
marriage. Further, that it would pleaſe him to appoint that hir ſer- 
vants might have their due wages, and a yeeres wages beſide.” STzzv., 

This letter probably fell into the hands of Polydore Virgil, who was 
then in England, and has preſerved it in the twenty ſeventh book of his 
hiſtory. The following is Lord Herbert's tranſlation of it: 

cc My moſt dear lord, king, and huſband, 

The hour of my death now approaching, I cannot chooſe but, out 
of the love I bear you, adviſe you of your ſoul's health, which you 
ought to prefer before all conſiderations of the world or fleſh whatſo- 
ever: for which yet you have caſt me into many calamities, and your- 
ſelf into many troubles,—But I forgive you all, and pray God to do ſo 
likewiſe. For the reſt, I commend unto you Mary our daughter, be- 
ſeeching you to be a good father to her, as I have heretofore deſired. 
I muſt entreat you alſo to reſpect my maids, and give them in marriage, 
(which is not much, they being but three,) and to all my other ſervants- 
a years pay beſides their due, leſt otherwiſe they ſhould be unprovided 
for. Laſtly, I make this vow, that mine eyes defire you above all things, 
Farewell.” MALA x. 

4 The model of eur chaſte love.] Model is image or repreſentative. 
See Vol. III. p. 433, n. 6.; and Vol. IV. p. 568, n. 5. MaALons. ' 

Ss A right good buſband; let bim be a noble; ]“ Let him be,” I ſuppoſe; 
kgnifies, even tbougb be ſhould be; or, admit that be be, She means to 

| obſerve 


4. 
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And, ſure, thoſe men are happy that ſhall have them. 
The laſt is, for my men ;—they are the pooreſt, 
But poverty could never draw them from me; 
That they may have their wages duly paid them, 
And ſomething over to remember me by ; 
If heaven had pleas'd to have given me longer life, 
And able means, we had not parted thus. 
Theſe are the whole contents :=And, good my lord, 
By that you love the dgareſt in this world, 
As you wiſh chriſtian 8 to ſouls departed, 
Stand theſe poor people's friend, and urge the king 
To do me this laſt right. | 

Cap. By heaven, I will; 
Or let me looſe the faſhion of a man ! 

Cath. I thank you, honeſt lord. Remember me 
In all humility unto his highneſs : 
Say, his long trouble now 1s paſling 
Out of this world: tell him, in death I bleſt him, 
For fo I will. - Mine eyes grow dim. —Farewel, 
My lord, — Griffith, farewel.—Nay, Patience, 
You muſt not leave me yet. I muſt to bed; 
Call in more women.—When I am dead, good wench, 
Let me be us'd with honour ; ſtrew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaſte wife to my grave: embalm me, 
Then lay me forth: although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, interr me. 
I can no more,— [ Exeunt, leading CATHARINE. 


obſerve that, nobility ſuperadded to wirtue is not more than each of ber 
women deſer ves to meet witb in a buſband. STEEVENS. 
This is, I think, the true interpretation of the line; but I do not ſee 
why the words let him be à noble, may not, conſiſtently with this meaning, 
de underſtood in their obvious and ordinary ſenſe, We are not to conſider 
Catharine's women like the attendants on other ladies. One of them 
had already been married to more than a noble huſhand ; having unfor- 


tunately captivated a worthleſs king. MALoNE. 


ACT 
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ACT V. E I. 
A Gallery in the Palace, 


Enter Gar Dpñ IR ER Biſpop of Wincheſter, a Page with a 
torch before him, met by Sir Thomas LovgLs. 


Gar. It's one o'clock, boy, 1s't not? 
Boy. It hath ſtruck. | 
Gar. Theſe ſhould be hours for neceſſities, 
Not for delights ; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repoſe, and not for us | 
To waſte theſe times. — Good hour of night, fir Thomas! 
Whither ſo late? 
Low. Came you from the king, my lord? 
Gar. I did, fir Thomas; and left him at primera ? 
With the duke of Suffolk. 
Lov. I muſt to him too, 
Before he go to bed. I'Il take my leave. 
Gar. Not yet, fir Thomas Lovel. What's the matter? 
It ſeems, you are in haſte: an if there be 
No great offence belongs to't, os your friend 
Some touch of your late buſineſs : Affairs, that walk? 
(As, they ſay, ſpirits do,) at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the buſineſs 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. 
Low. My lord, I love you; 
And durſt commend a ſecret to your ear | 
Much weightier than this work. The queen's in labour, 
They ſay, in great extremity ; and fear'd, 
She'll with the labour end. | 
Gar. The fruit, ſhe goes with, 
I pray for heartily ; that it may find 
Good time, and live: but for the ſtock, fir Thomas, 


© Not for delights;)] Gardiner himſelf is not much delighted, The 
delight at which he hints, ſeems to be the king's divernon, which 
keeps him in attendance. JoHNsoN. 
7 — at primero—] A game at cards, See Vol. I. p. 23g, n. 8. 
MALONEs 


Some touch of your late buſineſs :] Some hint of the buſineſs that 
$ you awake ſo late. JOHNSON. 
Ng W 
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Iwiſh it grubb'd up now. 

Lov. "Methinks,"T could 
Cry the amen ; and yet my conſcience ſays 
She's a good creature, and, ſweet lady, does 
Deſerve our better wiſhes, 
Sar. But, fir, fir, 

Hear me, fir Thomas : You are a gentleman 

Of mine own way 9; I know you wiſe, religious; 
And, let me tell you, it will ne'er be well,— 
®"Twill not, fir Thomas Lovel, take't of me, 
Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and ſhe, 
Sleep in their graves. | 
Tov. Now, fir, you ſpeak of two 
The moſt remark'd i'the kingdom. As for Cromwell. 
Beſide that of the jewel-houſe, he's made maſter 
O'the rolls, and the king's ſecretary ; further, fir, 
Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments *, 
With which the time will load him : The archbiſhop 
Is the king's hand, and tongue; And who dare ſpeak 
One ſyllable againſt him ? | | 

Gar. Yes, yes, fir Thomas, 
There are that dare; and I myſelf have ventur'd - 
To ſpeak my mind of him : and, indeed, this day, 
Sir, (I may tell it you,) I think, I have 
Incens'd the lords o'the council, that he is 
(For ſo I know he is, they know he is,) 
A moſt arch heretick 3, a peſtilence | 
That does infect the land: with which they moved, 


9 nine 020n way 3] Mine own opinion in religion, JokxSsON. 
T he's made—] The pronoun, which was omitted in the old copy, 


was inſerted by Mr. Theobald. | 
2 Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments,] Trade is the 


praiſed method, the gen- al courſe. r 
Trade has been already uſed by Shakſpeare with this meaning in K. 


Richard IT: 
4 Some way of common trade.” STEEVENS, 


3 — ] bave 
Incens'd the lords o' the council, that be is, &c. 
Al moſt arch beretick,-] I have rouſed the lords of the council by 


— them that he is a moſt arch heretick :I have thus in- 
cited them againſt him, MArONR. = 
L Have 


>>; . 4 3s e * 
. Ca * 
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Have broken with the king“; who hath fo far 
Given ear to our complaint, (of his great grace 
And princely care; foreſeeing thoſe fell miſchiefs 
Our reaſons laid before him,) he hath commanded *, 
To-morrow morning to the conncil-board 
He be convented 5, He's a rank weed, fir Thomas, 
And we muſt root him out, From your affairs 
I hinder you too long: good night, fir Thomas: 
Lov. Many good nights, my lord; I reſt your ſervant. 
| [Exeunt GARDINER, and Page. 


As LoveL is going out, enter the King, and the Duke of 
SUFFOLK; | 
King. Charles, I will play no more to-night 
My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me, 
Saf. Sir, I did never win of you before, 
King. But little, Charles; 8 | 
Nor ſhall not, when my fancy's on my play. 
Now, Lovel, from the queen what is the news? 
Low, I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I ſent your meſſage ; who return'd her thanks 
In the greateſt humbleneſs, and deſir'd your highneſs 
Moſt heartily to pray for her. 
King. What ſay*ſt thou? ha! 
To pray for her? what, is ſhe crying out? 
Low. So ſaid her woman; and that her ſufferance made 
Almoſt each pang a death ©, 
King. Alas, good lady 
Suf. God ſafely quit her of her burden, and 
With gentle travail, to the gladding of 


4 = broken with the king ;] They have broken filence; told their 
minds to the king. JoxNnsoNe — 

* he bath commanded,] He, which is not in the old copy, was 
inſerted by Mr. Pope. He hath was often written contractedly þ'ath. 
| Hence probably the error. MArLons. I 

5 He be convented. ] Convented is ſummoned, convened, STEEVENS« 
© — ber ſufferance made | 
Almoſt each pang a death.] We have had nearly the ſame ſenti- 
Ment before, in Act II. ſe. iii. N 
„AE it is a ſufferance panging 
6 As ſoul and body's ſevering.” MaALONE« 


Yor. VII. I Your 
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| Your highneſs with an heir! | 

King. Tis midnight, Charles, 
Pr'ythee, to bed; and in thy prayers remember 
The eſtate of my poor queen. Leave me alone; 
For I mutt think of that, which company 
Would not be friendly to, | 

Saf. I wiſh your highneſs | 
A quiet night, and my good miſtreſs will 
Remember in my prayers. 


King. Charles, good night.— [Exit SUFFOLKs 
Enter Sir Anthony Denny 7. 


Well, fir, what follows ? 7” | 
Den. Sir, I have brought my lord the archbiſhop, 
As you commanded me. 7 

; King. 

'7 Enter Sir Anthony Denny.] The ſubſtance of this and the two fol- 
lowing ſcenes is taken from Fox's A#s and Monuments of the Chriſtian 
Martyrs, &c. 1563. 

4 When night came, the king ſent fir Anthonie Denie about mid- 
night to Lambeth to the archbiſhop, willing him forthwith to reſort 
unto him at the court. The meſſage done, the archbiſhop ſpeedily 
addreſſed himſelfe to the court, and comming into the galerie where 
the king walked and taried for him, his highneſſe ſaid, Ah, my lorde 
of Canterbury, I can tell you newes. For divers weighty conſidera- 
tions it is determined by me and the counſaile, that you to-morrowe 
at nine of the clocke ſhall. be committed to the Tower, for that you 
and your chaplaines (as information is given us) have taught and 
preached, and thereby ſown within the realme ſuch a number of exe. 
crable hereſies, that it is feared the whole realme being infected with 
them, no ſmall contention and commotions will riſe thereby amongſt 
my ſubjects, as of late daies the Uke was in divers parts of Germanie, ' 
and therefore the counſell have requeſted me for the triall of the matter, 
to ſuffer them to commit you to the Tower, or elſe no man dare come 
Forth, as witneſſe in thoſe matters, you being a counſellor, 

When the king had ſaid his mind, the archbiſhop kneeled down, and 
ſaid, I am content, if it pleaſe your grace, with al my hart, to go thi- 
ther at your highneſs commandment; and I moſt humbly thank your 
majeſty that I may come to my triall, for there be that have many 
waies ſlandered me, and now this way I hope to trie myſelfe not worthy 
of ſuch reporte. | 
The king perceiving the mans uprightneſſe, joyned with ſuch ſim- 
plicitie, ſaid; Oh Lorde, what maner o' man be you? What ſimplicitie 
isin you? I had thought that you would rather have ſued to us to have 
taken the paines to have heard you and your accuſers together for 224 

; tria » 
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King. Ha! Canterbury ? 
Den, Ay, my good lord; 
King . 


triall, without any ſuch indurance. Do not you know what ſtate you 
be in with the whole world, and how many great enemies you have ? 
Do you not confider what an eafie thing ir is to procure three or foure 
falſe knaves to witneſs againſt you? Thinke you to have better lucke 
that waie than your maſter Chriſt had? I ſee by it you will run head- 
long to your undoing, if I would ſuffer you. Your enemies ſhall not 
ſo prevaile againſt you; for I have otherwiſe deviſed with my ſelfe to 
keep you out of their handes. Yet notwithſtanding to-morrow when 
the counſaile ſhall fit, and ſend for you, reſort unto them, and if in 
charging you with this matter, they do commit you to the Tower, re- 
quire of them, becauſe you are one of them, a counſailer, that you 
may have your accuſers brought before them without any further in- 
durance, and uſe for your ielfe as good perſuaſions that way as you may 
deviſe; and if no intreatie or reaſonable requeſt will ſerve, then deliver 
unto them this my ring (which then the king delivered unto the arch- 
biſhop,) and ſaie unto them, if there be no remedie, my lords, but that 
I muſt needes go the Tower, then I revoke my cauſe from you, and 
appeale to the kinges owne perſon by this token unto you all, for (ſaide 
the king then unto the archbiſhop) ſo ſoone as they ſhall ſee this my 
ring, they knowe it ſo well, that they ſhall underſtande that I have re- 
ſerved the whole cauſe into mine owne handes and determination, and 
that I have diſcharged them thereof. 

The archbiſhop perceiving the kinges benignity ſo much to him wards, 
had much ado to forbeare teares Well, ſaid the king, go your waies, 
my lord, and do as I have bidden you. My lord, humbling himſelfe 
with thankes, tooke his leave of the kinges highneſſe for that night. 

On the morrow, about nine of the clocke before noone, the coun. 
ſaile ſent a gentleman uſher for the archbiſhop, who, when hee came 
to the counſaile-chamber doore, could not be let in, but of purpoſe (as 
it ſeemed) was compelled there to waite among the pages, lackies, and 
ſerving men all alone. D, Buts the king's phyſition reſorting that way, 
and eſpying how my lord of Canterbury was handled, went to the king's 
highneſle, and ſaid ; My lord of Canterbury, if it pleaſe your grace, is 
well promoted; for now he is become a lackey or a ſerving man, for 
yonder hee ſtandeth this halfe hower at the, cbunſaile- chamber doore 
amongſte them. It is not ſo, (quoth the king) I trowe, nor the coun- 
faile hath not ſo little diſcretion as to uſe the metropolitane of the realme 
in that ſort, ſpecially being one of their own number. But let them 
alone (ſaid the king) and we ſhall heare more ſoone. 

Anone the archbiſhop was called into the counſaile-chamber, to whom 
was alleadged as before is rehearſed, The archbiſhop aunſwered in like 
ſort, as the king had adviſed him; and in the end when he perceived 
that no maner of perſuaſion or intreatie could ſerve, he delivered them 
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| King, Tis true: Where is he, Denny? 
Den. He attends your highneſs' pleaſure, 


King. Bring him to us. [Exit Denny; 
Low. This is about that which the biſhop ſpake ; 
I am happily come hither. [afides 
Re-enter DENNY, with CRanmER. = 
King, Avoid the gallery.  [Lovel ſeemeth to flay. 
Ha !—1 have ſaid.— Be gone. | 4 
What !— [ Exeunt LoveL, and DEN NY. 


Cran. I am fearful :=-Wherefore frowns he thus? 


the king's ring, revoking his cauſe into the king's hands. The whole 
counſaile being thereat ſomewhat amazed, the earle of Bedford with a. 
loud voice,confirming his words with a ſolemn othe, ſaid; When you 
firſt began the matter, my lordes, I told you what would come of it. 
Do you thinke that the king would ſuffer this man's finger to ake ? 
Much more (I warrant you) will hee defend his life againſt brabling 
varlets, You doe but cumber yourſelves to hear tales and fables againſt 
him. And incontinently upon the receipt, of the king's token, they 
all roſe, and carried to x i king his ring, ſurrendring that matter as the 
order and uſe was, into his own hands. 
When they were all come to the kings preſence, his highneſs, with 
a ſevere countenance, ſaid unto them ; ah, my lordes, I thought I. had. 
had wiſer men of my counſaile than now I find you. What diſcretion 
was this in you thus to make the primate of the realme, and one of you 
in office, to wait at the counſaille- chamber doore amongſt ſerving men? 
You might have conſidered that he was a counſailer as wel as you, and 
you had no ſuch commiſſion of me ſo to handle him, I was content 
that you ſhould trie him as a counſellor, and not as a meane ſubject. 
But now I well perceive that things be done againſt him maliciouſlie, 
and if ſome of you might have had your mindes, you would have tried 
him to the uttermoſt. But I doe you all to wit, ard proteſt, that if a 
rince may bee beholding unto his ſubject (and ſo ſolemnelie laying his 

Rand upon his breſt, ſaid,) by the faith I owe to God L take this man 
here, my lord of Canterburie, to bee of all other a moſt faithfull ſub- 
ject unto us, and one to whome we are much beholding, giving him 
great commendations otuerwiſe. And, with that, one or two of the 
chiefeſt of the counſaile, making their excuſe, declared, that in re- 
queſting his induraunce, it was rather meat for his triall and his purga- 
tion againſt the common fame and ſlander of the worlde, than for any 
malice conceived againſt him, Well, well, my lords, (quoth the king) 
take him, and well uſe him, as hee is worthy to bee, and make no 
more ado. And with that, every man caught him -by the hand, and 
made faire weather of altogethers, which might eaſilie be done with 
that man,” STEEVENS. 

; | d Tis 
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"Tis his aſpe& of terror. All's not well. 
King. - 768 now, my lord ? You do deſire to know 
Wherefore I ſent for you. 
Cran. It is my duty, 
To attend your highneſs' pleaſure. 
King. _ you, ariſe, * 
My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 
Come, you and I muſt walk a turn together; 
I have news to tell you: Come, come, give me your hand. 
Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what I ſpeak, 
And am right ſorry to repeat what follows : ; 
I have, — moſt unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, I do ſay, my lord, 
Grievous complaints of you; which, being confider'd, 
Have mov'd us and our council, that you ſhall 
This morning come before us; where, I know, 
You cannot with ſuch freedom purge yourſelf, 
But that, tilL further trial, in thoſe charges 
Which will require your anſwer, you muſt take 
Your patience to you, and be well contented 
To make your houſe our Tower: You a brother of us *, 
It fits we thus proceed, or elſe no witneſs | 
Would come againſt you. 
Cran. I humbly thank your highneſs ; 
And am right glad to catch this good occaſion 
Moſt throughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff 
And corn ſhall fly aſunder: for, I know, 
There's none ſtands under more calumnious tongues, 
Than I myſelf, poor mans“. | 
King. Stand up, good Canterbury; 
Thy truth, and thy integrity, is rooted 
In us, thy friend: Give me thy hand, ſtand up; 
Pr'ythee, let's walk, Now, by my hely-dame, 
What manner of man are you? My lord, I look'd 
You would have given me your petition, that 


5 — You a brother of us,] You being one of the council, it is ne- 
ceſſary to impriſon you, that the witneſſes againſt you may not be de- 
terred. Jon NON. | 


2 Than I myſelf, poor man.] Poor man belongs probably to the king's 
reply, GET. . 
FA I ſhould 
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J ſhould have ta'en ſome pains to bring together 
Yourſelf and your accuſers; and to have heard you 
Without indurance, further. 
|  Cran, Moſt dread liege, | 
The good I ſtand on * is my truth, and honeſty ; 

If they ſhall fail, I, with mine enemies ?, 
Will triumph o'er my perſon ; which I weigh not, 
Being of thoſe virtues vacant, I fear nothing 
What can be ſaid againſt me. | 

King, Know you not | 
How your ſtate ſtands 1* the world, with the whole world? 
Your enemies are many, and not ſmall ; their practices 
Muſt bear the ſame proportion: and not ever 
The juſtice and the truth o' the queſtion carries 
The due o' the verdict with it: At what eaſe 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
'To ſwear againſt you? ſuch things have been | we 
You are potently oppos'd ; and with a malice 
Of as great ſize. Ween you of better luck3, 
I mean, in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
Whoſe miniſter you are, whiles here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth? Go to, $0 to; 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own deſtruction. 1255 

Cran. God, and your majeſty, 
Protect mine innocence, ar I fall into 
The trap is laid for me | 

King. Be of good cheer ; | 

They ſhall no more prevail, than we give way to. 
Keep comfort to you ; and this morning ſee 
You do appear before them : if they ſhall chance, 
In charging you with matters, to commit you, 


1 The good I fland on] Though good may be taken for advantage 
or ſuperiority, or any thing which may help or ſupport, yet it would, I 
think, be more natural to ſay, The ground I and on==, JonN SON. 

2 J, with mine enemics,] Cranmer, I ſyppoſe, means, that whenever 
his honeſty fails, be ſhall rejoice as heartily as his enemies at his de- 
ſtruction. MALloxx. | | 

3 Ween you of better luck, ] To wveen is to think, to imagine. Though 
now obſolete, the word was common to all our ancient writers, STEEv, 


The 
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The beſt perſuaſions to the contrary 

Fail not to uſe, and with what vehemency 

The occaſion ſhall inſtruct you: if entreaties 

Will render you no remedy, this ring 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us 

There make before them. —Look, the good man weeps! 
He's honeſt, on mine honour. God's bleſt mother! 

I ſwear, he is true-hearted ; and a ſoul 

None better in my kingdom. — Get you gone, 

And do as I have bid you, He has ſtrangled 

His language in his tears. [Exit CRAN MER. 


Enter an old Lady. 


Gen. [within]. Come back; What mean you; 
Lady. I'll not come back; the tidings that I bring 
Will make my boldneſs manners. —Now, good angels 
Fly o'er thy royal head, and ſhade thy perſon 
Under their bleſſed wings! | 7 
King. Now, by thy looks 
I gueſs thy meſſage. Is the queen deliver'd? 
Say, ay; and of a boy. wy | | 
Lady. Ay, ay, my liege; | 
And of a lovely boy : The God of heaven 
Both now and ever bleſs her * !—tis a girl, 
Promiſes boys hereafter. Sir, your queen 
Deſires your viſitation, and to be 
Acquainted with this ſtranger ; *tis as like you, 
As cherry is to cherry. | 
King, Lovel — 
Enter LovEL, 


Lov. Sir. | | | 
King. Give her an hundred marks, I'll to the queen. 
, [Exit King, 


4 — Gleſs ber 1] It is doubtful whether ber is referred to the queen 
or the girl. Jon NsOoN. 

As I believe this play was calculated for the ear of Elizabeth, I ima. 
gine, ber relates to the girl. MALON x. 

5 Lovel,—] Lovel has been juſt ſent out of the preſence, and no no- 
tice is given of his return: I have placed it here at the inſtant when the 
king calls for him. STEEVENS» n * * 

I 4 Lady. 
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Lady. An hundred marks ! By this light, I'll have more, 
An ordinary groom is for ſuch. payment. 
I will have more, or ſcold it out of him. 
Said I for this, the girl is like to him? 
I will have more, or elſe unſay*t; and now 
Whale it is hot, I'II put it to the iſſue. [ Exeunt , 


SCENE II. 
Before the Council- Chamber. 
Enter CRANMER ; Servants, Door-keeper, Ic. attending. 
Cran. I hope, J am not too late; and yet the gentle. 
man, ; | 
That was ſent to me from the council, pray'd me 
To make great haſte. All faſt? what means this ?—Hoa ! 
Who waits there ?—Sure, you know me? x 
D. Keep. Yes, my lord;. 
But yet I cannot help you. 
Cran. Why? 
D. Keep. Your grace muſt wait, till you be call'd for, 
| Enter Doctor Bur is. | 
Cran. So, EH | 
Butts. This is a piece of malice. I am glad, 
I came this way ſo happily : The king 
Shall underſtand it preſently, [Exit Burrg. 
© Cran. [ Afide. } Tis Butts, OS, 
The king's phyſician ; As he paſt along, 
How earneſtly he caſt his eyes upon me! 
Pray heaven, he ſound not my diſgrace! For certain, 
This is of purpoſe lay'd; by ſome that hate me, 
(God turn their hearts! I never ſought their malice,) 
To quench mine honour : they would ſhame to make me 
Wait elſe at door; a fellow counſellor, * 
Among boys, grooms, and lackeys. But their pleaſures 
Muſt be fulfill'd, and I attend with patience. © + 
Enter, above, the King and BuTTs. 
Butts, T'Il ſhew your grace the ſtrangeft fight, — 
King. What's that, Butts? | 
Butts, I think, your highneſs ſaw this many a day. 
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King. Body o' me, where is it? 

Baits. There, my lord; gn 

he high promotion of his grace of Canterbury z 
Who holds his ftate at door, mongſt purſuivants, 
Pages, and ſoot- boys. Ng 

ing, Ha! *Tis he, indeed: 

Is this the honour they do one another; - - 
Tis well, there's one above them yet, I had thought, 
They had parted ſo much honeſty among them, 
(At leaſt, good manners, as not thus to ſuffer 
A man of his place, and ſo near our favour, 
To dance attendance on their lordſhips? pleaſures, - 
And at the door too, like a poſt with packets. 
By holy Mary, Butts, there's knavery: : 
Let them alone, and draw the curtain cloſe ; 
We ſhall hear more anon,-_ - 


Enter the Lord Chancellor“, the Duke of Surrorx, Earl 


of SURREY, Lord Chamberlain, Gax DIN ER, and 

 CRomMWELL. The Chancellor places himſelf at the upper 
end of the table on the left hand; a ſeat being left woid 
above him, as for the Archbiſhop of Sb The 
reft ſeat themſelves in order on each fide, CROMWELL 
at the lower end, as ſecretary. | 


Chan, Speak to the baſineſs, maſter Secretary ; 
Why are we met in council? 
Crom. Pleaſe your honours, 
The chief cauſe concerns his grace of Canterbury, 
Gar. Has he had knowledge of it ? 
Crom. Ves. 


6 Enter the Lord Chancellor, —] In the preceding ſcene we have 
heard of the birth of Elizabeth, and from the conclufion of the preſent 
it appears that ſhe is not yet chriſtened, She was born September 7, 
1533, and baptized on the 11th of the ſame month. Cardinal Wolſey 
was chancellor of England from September 7, 1516, to the 25th of 
October 1530, on which day the ſeals were given to Sir Thomas More. 
He held them till the 2oth of May, 1533, when Sir Thomas Aud. 
ley was appointed Lord Keeper, He therefore is the perſon here 


introduced; but Shakſpeare has made a miſtake in calling him Lord 
Chancellor, for he did not obtain that title till the January after the 


Nor. 


birth of Elizabeth. MALONE. 
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Nor. Who waits there? 

D. Keep. Without, my noble lords ? 

Gar . Yes. $5.5 * 

D. Keep. My lord archbiſhop ; 
And has done half an hour, to know your pleaſures; 

Chan. Let him come in. 

D. Keep. Your grace may enter now 7. 

7 [Cranmer approaches the council. tables 
Chaz. My good lord archbiſhop, I am very ſorry 
To fit here at this preſent, and behold 

That chair ſtand empty: But we are all men, 


In our dun natures frail, incapable; =O 


7 Tour grace may enter not.] It is not eaſy to aſcertain the mode of 
exhibition here. he infide and the outſide of the council-chamber 
ſeem to be exhibited at once. Norfolk within calls to the keeper witb- 
aut, who yet is on the ſtage, and ſuppoſed to be with Cranmer, &c. at 
the out ile of the door of the chamber.— The Chancellor and counſellors 
probably were placed behind a curtain at the back part of the ſtage, 
and ſpoke, but were not ſeen, till Cranmer was called in. The ſtage- 
direction in the old copy, which is, “ Cranmer approaches the council- 
table”, not, „ Cranmer enters the council-chamber,” ſeems to counte- 
nance ſuch an idea. | 

With all the © appliances and aids“ that modern ſcenery furniſhes, it 
is impoſſible to produce any exhibition that ſhall preciſely corre- 
' ſpond with what our author has here written. Our leſs fcrupulous 
anceſtors were contented to be told, that the ſame ſpot, without any 
change of its appearance, (except perhaps the drawing back of a cur- 
tain,) was at once the outſide and the inſide of the council-chamber, 
See the Account of the old theatres, Vol. I, MATLON E. 

8 — But we are all men, 

In our own natures frail, incapable; ] The old copy reads—and 
capable. For the emendation now made, I am anſwerable. It is. one of 
thoſe concerning which, I conceive, there cannot be any difference of 
opinion. The word capable almoſt every where in Shakſpeare means 
intelligent, of capacity to nderſtand, or quick of apprehenſion, So, in 
K. Richard III. | 

— . 'tis a parlous boy, 
46 Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable! 
Again, in Hamlet: | 5 
64 His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
« Would make them capable.” 

In the ſame play Shakſpeare has uſed incapable nearly in the ſenſe 

required here: | 
As one incapable Ii. e. unintelligent] of her own diſtreſs,” 
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Ot our fleſh, few are angels: out of which frailty, 
Andwant of wiſdom, you, that beſt ſhould teach us, 
Have miſdemean'd yourſelf, and not a little, 
Toward the king firſt, then his laws, in filling | 
The whole realm, by your teaching, and your chaplains, 
(For ſo we are inform'd,) with new opinions, 
Divers, and dangerous; which are hereſies, 
And, not reform'd, may prove pernicious. d 

Gar. Which reformation muſt be ſudden too, 

My noble lords : for thoſe, that tame wild horſes, 
Pace them not in their hands to make them gentle; 
But ſtop their mouths with ſtubborn bits, _ ſpur them, 
Till they obey the 3 If we ſuffer 
(Out of our eaſineſs, and childiſh pity 
To one man's honour) this contagious ſickneſs, 
Farewel all phyſick : And what follows then ? 
Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 
Of the whole ſtate : as, of late days, our neighbours, 
The upper Germany“, can dearly witneſs, 


So, Marſton, in his Scourge of Villanie, 1599 : 
$© To be perus'd by all the duyng-ſcum rabble 
«© Of thin-brain'd ideots, dull, uncapable.” 

Minſhew in his Dictionary, 1617, renders the word by indocilis. 

The tranſcriber's ear, I ſuppoſe, deceived him, in the paſſage before 
us, as in many others; and the chancellor, I conceive, means to ſay, the 
condition of humanity is ſuch, that we are all born frail in diſpoſition, 
and weak in gur underſtandings. The ſubſequent words appear to me 
to add ſuch ſupport to this emendation, that I have ventured, contrary 
-to my general rule, to give it a place in the text; which, however, 
I ſhould not have done, had the original reading afforded a glimmering 
of ſenſe: 

e are all men, t 
In our own natures frail, incapble ; 
Of our fleſh, few are angels: out of which frailty, 
And want of wiſdom, you, &c. . 

Mr. Pope in his licentious method printed the paſſage thus, and the 

three ſubſequent editors adopted his ſuppoſed reformation ; 
We are all men, 
In our own natures frail, and capable | 
Of frailty, few ace angels; from which frailty, &. Maron. 

9 The upper Germany, &c.] Alluding to the hereſy of Thomas 
Muntzer, which ſprung up in Saxony in the years 1521 and 1522. 

| oP GREY. 


| Yet 
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Yet freſhly pitied in our memories. 

Crax. My good lords, hitherto, in all the progreſs 
Both of my life and office, IJ have labour'd, 
And with no little ſtudy, that my teaching, 
And the ſtrong courſe of my authority, 
Might go one way, and ſafely ; and the end 
Was ever, to do well: nor is there living 
(I ſpeak it with a fingle heart *, my lords,) 
A man, that more deteſts, more ſtirs againſt, 
Both in his private conſcience, and his place, 
Defacers of a publick peace, than I do. 
*Pray heaven, the king may never find a heart 
With leſs allegiance in it ! Men, that make 
Envy, and crooked malice, nouriſhment, 
Dare bite the beſt. I do beſeech your lordſhips, 
That, in this caſe of juſtice, my accuſers, - 
Be what-they will, may ſtand forth face to face, 
And freely urge againſt me. 

Suf. Nay, my lord, . 
That cannot be; you are a counſellor, 
And, by that virtue, no man dare accuſe you. 

Gar. My lord, becauſe we have buſineſs of more moment, 
We will be ſhort with you. Tis his highneſs“ pleaſure, 
And our concent, for better trial of you, 

From hence you be committed to the Tower ; 
Where, being but a private man again, 

You ſhall know many dare accuſe you boldly, 
More than, I fear, you are provided for. 
_. Cran. Ah, my good lord of Wincheſter, I thank you, 
You are always my good friend ; if your will paſs, 
I ſhall both find your lordſhip judge and juror, 
You are ſo merciful: I ſee your end, 
*Tis my undoing : Love, and meekneſs, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambition; 
Win ſtraying ſouls with modeſty again, 
Caſt none away. That I ſhall clear myſelf, 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
F make as little doubt, as you do conſcience 


1 — a lingle beart=] A heart void of duplicity or guile, MALONZE. 
PO | e In 
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In doing daily wrongs. I could ſay more, 
But reverence to your calling makes me modeft. 
Car. My lord, my lord, you are a ſectary, 
That's the plain truth; your painted gloſs diſcovers , 
To men that underſtand you, words and weakneſs. 
Crom. My lord of Wincheſter, you are a little, 
By your good favour, too ſharp ; men ſo noble, 
However faulty, yet ſhould find reſpect 
For what they have been: *tis a cruelty, 
To load a falling man“. 
Car. Good maſter Secretary, 
I cry your honour mercy ; you may, worlt 
Of all this table, ſay ſo. 
Crom. Why, my lord ? 
Gar. Do not I know you for a favourer 
Of this new ſect? ye are not found, 
Crom. Not ſound ? 488 
Gar. Not ſound, I ſay. 
Crom. Would you were half ſo honeſt! 
Men's prayers then would ſeek you, not their fears. 
Gar. I ſhall remember this bold language. 
Crom. Do. | 
Remember your bold life too. 
Chan. 'This 1s too much ; 
Forbear, for ſhame, my lords. 
Gar. I have done. 
Crom. AndT. | 
Chan, Then thus for you, my lord*,—It ſtands agreed, 
5 1 take 


2 — your painted gloſs diſcovers, &c.] Thoſe that underſtand you, 
under this painted gloſs, this fair outſide, diſcover your empty talk and 
your falſe reaſoning. JouNsoN, 

3 I cruelty, * 4 | 

o load a falling man. | This ſentiment had occurred 
lord 3 C hike the earl of Surrey for his — a 
Wolſey, ſays : 
| 46 O my lord, 
* Preſs not a falling man too far.” STxzEvENs. 

+ Chan. Ther thus for you, &c.] This and the little ſpeech above 1 
© This is too much,” &c. are in the old copy given to the Lord Cham- 
berlain. The difference between Cham and Chan, is ſo light, that I have 
not helitated to give them both te the Chancellor, who on Cranmer's 

entrance 
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I take it, by all voices, that forthwith 

You be convey'd to the Tower a priſoner ; 

There to remain, till the king's further pleaſure 

Be known unto us: Are you all agreed, lords ? 
All. We are. 

Cran. Is there no other way of mercy, 

But I muſt needs to the Tower, my lords? 

Gar. What other : 

Would you expect? You are ftrangely troubleſome, 
Let ſome o' the guard be ready there. 
| | Enter Guard. 
Cran. For me? 
Muſt I go like a traitor thither ? 
Gar. Receive him, 
And ſee him ſafe i the Tower. 

Cran. Stay, good my lords, 

I have a little yet to ſay. Look there, my lords 3 
By virtue of that ring, I take my cauſe 

Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 

To a moſt noble judge, the king my maſter. 

Cham, This is the king's ring. | 

Sur. Tis no counterfeit. | 

Suf. *Tis the right ring, by heaven: I told ye all, 
When we firſt put this dangerous ſtone a rolling, 
*Twould fall upon ourſelves. | 

Nor. Do you think, my lords, 

The king will ſuffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex*d ? 

Cham. Tis now too certain: 
How much more is his life in value with him ? 
Would I were fairly out on't. 

Crom. My mind gave me, 

In ſeeking tales, and informations, | 
Againſt this man, (whoſe honeſty the devil 


entrance firſt arraigns him, and therefore, (without any conſideration 
of his high ſtation in the council,) is the perſon to whom Shak- 
ſpeare would naturally affign the order for his being committed 
to the Tower, The Chancellor's apologizing to the king for the 
committal in a ſubſequent paſſage, likewiſe ſupports the emendation 
now made, which was ſuggeſted by Mr, Capell, MaLonz, * 
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And his diſciples only envy at,) 
Ye blew the fire that burns ye: Now have at ye. 
Enter King, frowning on them ; takes his ſeat. 


Gar. Dread ſovereign, how much are we bound to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince ; 
Not only good and wiſe, but moſt religious: 
One that, in all obedience, makes the church 
The chief aim of his honour; and, to ſtrengthen 
'That holy duty, out of dear reſpect 
His royal ſelf in judgment comes to hear 
'The cauſe betwixt her and this great offender. 
King. You were ever good at ſudden commendations, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. But know, I come not 
To hear ſuch flattery now, and in my preſence 
'They are too thin and baſe 5 to hide offences. 
To me you cannot reach: You play the ſpaniel 5, | 
And think with wagging of your tongue to win me; 
But, whatſoe'er thou tak'ſt me for, I am ſure, 
Thou haſt a ctuel nature, and a bloody.— 
Good man, [ro Cranmer] fit down. Now let me ſee the 
roudeſt | 
He, that dares moſt, but wag his finger at thee: 
By all that's holy, he had better ſtarve, 
Than but once think his place becomes thee not 7. 
Sur. May it pleaſe your grace,— 
King. No, fir, it does not pleaſe me, 
I had thought, I had men of ſome underſtanding 


5 They are to thin, &C.] i, e. the commendations above mentioned. 
Mr. Pope in the former line changed flattery to flatteries, and this unne- 
ceſſary emendation has been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. I 
believe our author wrote - They are too thin and bare; and that the 
editor of the firſt folio, not underſtanding the word, changed it to baſe, 
as he did in X. Henry V. P. I. See Vol, V. p- 136, n. 4. MaALonsz, 
6 To me you cannot reach: you play, &c.] Mr. Whalley would read: 

To one you cannot reach, you play the ſpaniel, * 
Le the relative <vbom being underſtood.” I think the old copy is right. 
| MATLON Z. 

7 Than but once think his place becemes thee not.] Who dares to ſup- 
poſe that the place or ſituation in which he is, is not ſuitable to thee 
alſo: who ſuppoſes that thou art not as fit for the office of a privy 
counſellor as he is. 


Mr, Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors read=-tbjs place, Mar ons, 


And 
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And wiſdom, of my council ; but I find none. 
Was it diſcretion, lords, to let this man, 
This good man, (few of you deſerve that title,) 
This honeſt man, wait like a lowſy foot- boy 
At chamber door? and one as great as you are ? 
Why, what a ſhame was this? Did my commiſſion 
Bid ye ſo far forget yourſelves? I gave ye a 
Power as he was a counſellor to try him, 
Not as a groom: There's ſome of ye, I ſee; 
More out of malice than integrity, 
Would try him to the utmoſt, had ye mean; 
Which ye ſhall never have, while I live. 

Chan, Thus far, 
My moſt dread ſovereign, may it like your grace 
To let my tongue excuſe all. What was purpos'd, 
Concerning his impriſonment, was rather 
(If there be faith in men) meant for his trial, 
And fair purgation to the world, than malice 
J am ſure, in me. Mee: 

King. Well, well, my lords, reſpect him; 
Take him, and uſe him well, he's worthy of it. 
I will ſay thus much for him, If a prince 
May be beholding to a ſubject, I 
Am, for his love and ſervice, fo tc him. 
Make me no more ado, but all embrace him; | 
Be friends, for ſhame, my lords.—My lord of Canterbury, 
1 have a ſuit which you muſt not deny me; 
That is“, a fair young maid that yet wants baptiſm, 
You muſt be godfather, and anſwer for her. 

Cran. The greateſt monarch now alive may glory 


s That it, &c.) My ſuit is, that you would be godfather to a fair 
young maid, who is not yet, chriſtened. Mr. Rowe reads—T here is, 
ac. and all the ſubſequeur editors have adopted this unneceſſary altera- 
tion. The final word her, we ſhould now conſider as ſuperfluous z but 
we have many inſtances of a fimilar phraſeology in theſe plays: —or, the 
conſtruction may be—A fair young maid, &c, you muſt be godfather 
[ro], and anſwer for her, So, before in this play: 

as — whoever the king favours, 
The cardinal inſtantly will find employment { for}, 
&«& And far enough from court too.“ 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice: 
« How true a gentleman you ſend relief to].“ 
See alſo Vol. IV. p. 505, n. 5, MALOSEs» 


5 1 
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In ſuch an honour; How may I deſerve it, 
That am a poor and humble ſubje& to you:? 
King, Come, come, my lord, you'd ſpare your ſpoonsꝰ; 


you ſhall have 
Two 


9 you'd ſpare your 8 It appears by this and another paſſage 
in the next ſcene, that the goſſips gave ſpoons. JonNnsoN. 

It was the cuſtom, long before the time of Shakſpeare, for the 
ſponſors at chriſtenings, to offer gilt ſpoons as a preſent to the child. 
Theſe ſpoons were called apofHe ſpoons, becauſe the figures of the apoſtles 
were carved on the tops of the handles, Such as were at once opulent 
and generous, gave the. whole twelve; thoſe who were either more 
moderately rich or liberal, eſcaped at the expence of the four evange- 
liſts ; or even ſometimes contented themſelves with preſenting one ſpoon 
only, which exhibited the figure of any ſaint, in honour of whom the 
child received its name. 

Ben Jonſon, in his Bartholomew Fair, mentions ſpoons of this kind: 
& and all this for the hope of a couple of apoſtle — and a cup to 
eat caudle in.“ So, in Achaſte Maid in Cheapfide, by Middleton, 1620 : 
« 2, Goſ. What has he given her? what is it, goſſip? 3. Goſ. A faire 
high ſtanding-cup, and two great *poſle ſpoons, one of them gilt. 
1. Pur. Sure that was Judas then with the red beard,” 

Mr. Pegge, in his preface to A Ferme of Cury, 4 Roll of ancient En- 
gliſb Cookery, compiled about A. D. 1390, &c. obſerves that © the ge- 
neral mode of eating muſt either have been with the ſpoon or the fin- 
gers; and this, perhaps, may have been the reaſon that ſpbons became 
the uſual preſent from goſſips to their god- children, at ciriſtenings. 

'STEEVENS. 

As the following ſtory, which is found in a collection of anecdotes, 
entitled Merry Paſſages and Feaſts, Miſs. Harl. 6395, contains an allu- 
ſion to this cuſtom, and has not, I believe, been publiſhed, it may not 
be an improper ſupplement to this account of apeſle ſpoont. It ſhews 
that our author and Ben Jonſon were once on terms of familiarity and 
friendſhip, however cold and jealous the latter might have been at a 
ſubſequent period : | | 

e Shakſpeare was godfather to one of Ben Jonſon's children, and aſter 
the chriſtening, being in deepe ſtudy, Jonſon came to cheer him up, 
and aſſe'd him why he was ſo melancholy: No faith, Ben, ſays he, 
not I; but 1 have beene conſidering a great while what ſhould be the 
firteſt gift for me to veſtow upon my god-child, and I have reſfoly'd at 
laſt, I pr'ythee, what? ſays he.-l' faith, Ben, I'll give him a douzen 
good latten or ſpent, and thou ſhalt tranſlate them.“ | 

The collector of theſe anecdotes appears to have been nephew to Sir 
Roger L'Eftrange. He names Donne as the relater of this ſtory. 

The practice of ſponfors giving ſpoons at chriſtenings continued to 
the latter end of the laſt century, as appears from a pamphlet written 
againſt Dryden, entitled The Reaſons of Mr. Bayes's Converſion, &c. p. 14. 

Vor. VII. K g A 
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Two noble partners with you ; the old dutcheſs of Norfolk; 
And lady marquiſs Dorſet ; Will theſe pleaſe you? 
Once more, my lord of Wincheſter, I charge you, 
Embrace, and love this man. 
Sar. With a true heart, 
And brother-love, I do it. 
Cran. And let heaven | 
Witneſs, how dear I hold this confirmation. | 
King. Good man, thoſe joyful tears ſhew thy true heart. 


The common voice, I ſee, is verify'd 

Of thee, which ſays thus, Do my lord of Canterbury 

A ſhreaud turn, and he is your friend for ever, 

Come lords, we trifle time away; I long 

To have this young one made a chriſtian. 

As I have made ye one, lords, one remain; 

So I grow ſtronger, you more honour gain. [ Exeunts 


SCENE I 
The Palace Yard. 


Noiſe and tumult within : Enter Porter, and his Man. 
Port. You'll leave your noiſe anon, ye raſcals : Do 


At one period it was the mode to preſent gifts of a different kind, « At 
this time,” [the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth,] ſays the continuator of 
Stowe's Chronicle, * and for many yeeres before, it was not the uſe and 
cuſtome, as now it is, [163 1, ] for godfathers and godmothers generally 
to give plate at the baptiſm of children, (as ſpoones, cups, and ſuch 
like,) but only to give chriſtening ſhirts, with little hands and cuffs 
wrought either with filk or blew thread; the beſt of them for chief per- 
ſons weare edged with a ſmall lace of black filke and golde; the higheſt 
price of which for great men's children were ſeldome above a noble, and 
the common ſort, two, three, or four and five ſhillings a piece,” 
Whether our author, when he ſpeaks of apoſtle-ſpoons, has, as uſual 
attributed the practice c. his own time to the reign of Henry VIII. I 
Have not been able to aſcertain, Probably however he is here accurate ; 
for we know that certain pieces of plate were on ſome occaſions then 
beſtowed 3 Hall, who has written a minute account of the chriſtening 
of Elizabeth, informing us, that the gifts prefented by her ſponſors were 
a ſtanding. cup of gold, and fix gilt bowls, with covers. Chron. 
Henry VIII. fol. 218, Maronse. | 
I — thy true heart.] Old Copy—-bearts, Correfted by the editor 
the ſecond folio M * Ee * W 
2 | you 
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you take the court for Paris-garden*? ye rude ſlaves leave 
your gaping. 
- Within, Good maſter porter, I belong to the larder. 
Port. Belong to the gallows, and be hang'd, you 
rogue, Is this a place to roar in? — Fetch me a dozen 
crab-treè ſtaves, and ftrong ones; theſe are but ſwitches 
to them, —TÞ'll ſcratch your heads: You muſt be ſeeing 
chriſtenings? Do you look for ale and cakes here, you 
rude raſcals ? | WT | 
Man. Pray, fir, be patient; *tis as much impoſſible 
(Unleſs we ſweep them from the door with cannons, ) 
To ſcatter them, as *tis to make them ſleep 
On May-day morning“; which will never be: 
We may as well puſh againſt Paul's, as ſtir them. 
Port. How got they in, and be hang'd ? 
Man. Alas, I know not; How gets the tide in? 
As much as one ſound cudgel of four foot 
(You ſee the poor remainder) could diſtribute, 
I made no ſpare, ſir. | 
Port. You did nothing, fir. 
Man. I am not Sampſon, nor fir Guy, nor Colbrand 5, 
| : to 


2—Paris-garden ?] The bear- garden of that time. JouxsoN. 
This celebrated bear-garden on the Bank-fide was ſo called from 
Robert de Paris, who had a houſe and garden there in the time of King 
Richard II. Rot. Claus. 16. R. II. dors. ii. Blount's GLossoRA. 
| : MaALoNE. 
The Globe theatre, in which Shakſpeare was a performer, ſtood on 
the ſouthern fide of the river Thames, and was contiguous to this 
noted place of tumult and diſorder, See a ſouth view of London, (as 
it appeared in 1599) publiſhed by T. Wood, in Biſhop's Court, in 
Chancery-Lane in 1771. STEEVENS. | 
4 On May-day morning ;] It was anciently the cuſtom for all ranks 
of people to go out CORY on the firſt of May. Ie is on record that king 
Henry VIII. and queen Katharine partoo of this diverſion. STEEv. 
Stow ſays, that © in the month of May, namely on May-day in the 
morning, every man, except impediment, would walk into the ſweet 
meadows and green woods, there to rejoice their ſpirits with the beauty 
and ſavour of ſweet flowers, and with the noiſe [i. e. concert] of birds, 
praiſing God in their kind.“ See alſo Brand's Obſervations on Popular 
Antiquities,' 80. 1777, p. 255» REED. | 
S — fir Guy, nor Colbrand,] Of Guy of Warwick every one has 
heard, Colbrand was the Daniſh giant, whom Guy ſubdued at Win- 
K 2 2 cheſter. 
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to mow them down before me: 'but, if I ſpar'd any, that 
had a head to hit, either young or old, he or ſhe, cuck- 
old or cuckold-maker, let me never hope to ſee a chine 
again; and that I would not for a cow, God ſave her. 
Within, Do you hear, maſter Porter? 
Port. I ſhall be with you preſently, good maſter pup- 

Py.—Keep the door cloſe, firrah. 
Man. What would you have me do? | 

Port. What ſhould you do, but knock them down by 
the dozens? Is this Morefields to muſter inꝰ? or have 
we ſome ſtrange Indian 7 with the great tool come to 
court, the women ſo beſiege us? Bleſs me, what a fry of 
fornication is at door! On my chriſtian conſcience, this 
one chriſtening will beget a thouſand ; here will be fa- 
ther, godfather, and all together. 

Man. The ſpoons will be the bigger, fir. There is 
a fellow ſomewhat near the door, he ſhould be a brazier 
by his face*, for, o' my conſcience, twenty of the dog- 
days now reign in's noſe; all that ſtand about him are 
under the line, they need no other penance : That fire- 


drake * did I hit three times on the head, and three times 
was 


cheſter. Their combat is. very elaborately deſcribed by Drayton in his 
Polyolbion. JOHNSON. 
© wMorefelds to muſter in?] The train-bands of the city were exer- 
ciſed in Morefields. Jon x SON. . 
7 — ſome ſtrange Indian] To what circumſtance this refers, per- 
hape, cannot be exactly known. A fimilar one occurs in Ram-Alley, 
er Merry Tricks, 1611: | | | | 
&«& You ſhall ſee the ſtrange nature of an outlandiſh beaſt 
« Lately brought from the land of Cataia. 

Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher, and Shakſpeare, 1634: 
6 The Bavian with long tail and eke long Tool.“ CoLLiNs. 

Fig. i. in the print of Morris-dancers, at the end of Xing Henry IV, 
has a bib which exteuds below the doublet; and its length might be 
calculated for the concealment of the phallic obſcenity mentioned by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, of which . the Bavian fool exhibited 
an occaſional view for the diverſion of our indelicate anceſtors. ToIl XT. 

be ſhould be a braſier by bis face,] A brazier fignifies a man 
that manulactures braſs, and a reſervoir for charcoal occaſionally heated 
to convey warmth, Both theſe ſenſes are here underſtood, Jok NS . 

* — That firedrake— A Sire drake is thus deſcribed by Bullokar in 
his Expoſitor, 8vo. 1616: ©& Firedrake, A fire ſometimes ſeen flying in 
the night, like a dragon. Common people think it a ſpirit that _— 
; ; ome 


was his noſe diſcharg'd againſt me; he lands there, like 
a mortar- piece, to blow us. There was a haberdaſher's 
wife of ſmall wit® near him, that rail'd upon me till her 
pink*'d porringer fell off her head“, for Lindling ſuch a 
combuſtion in the ſtate. I miſs'd the meteor ® once, and 
Hit that woman, who cry'd out, c/u&5*! when I might 
| ſee from far ſome forty truncheoneers draw to her ſuccour, 

which were the hope of the ſtrand *, where ſhe was quar- 
ter d. They fell on; I made good my place; at length 
they came to the broomſtaff with me “, I defy'd them {till ; 
when ſuddenly a file of boys behind them, looſe ſhot 5, 
deliver*d ſuch a ſhower of pebbles, that I was fain to draw 
mine honour in, and let them win the work: The devil 


was amongſt them, I think, ſurely. 
Port. Theſe are the youths that thunder at a play- 


houſe, and fight for bitten apples*; that no audience, 
but 


ſome treaſure hid; but philoſophers affirme it to be a great unequal ex- 
Galation, inflamed betweene two clouds, the one hot, the other cold, 
which is the reaſon that it alſo ſmoketh ; the middle part whereof, ac- 
cording to the proportion of the hot cloud, being greater than the reſt, 
maketh it ſeeme like a bellie, and both ends like unto a head and taile.“ 

MALoNE. 

9 There was a haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit] Ben Jonſon, whoſe 
hand Dr. Farmer thinks may be traced in different parts of this play, 
uſes this expreſſion in his induction to the Magnetick Lady : Land all 
baberdaſhers of ſmall it, I preſume.” MALONR. 

I — till ber pink'd porringer fell off ber head, ] Her pink'd porringer 
is her pink'd cap, which looked as if it had been moulded on a porringer. 
So, in The Taming of the Ebrew : 

« Hab. Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
„ Pet. Why this was moulded on a porringer.” MALONE. 

2 — the meteor | The fire-drake, the braſier. JoxnsoN. 

3 — Who cried out, 2 This was the uſual cry, when an affray 
Happened in the ſtreet. By clabs, perſons armed with clubs or ſtaves were 
meant. See Vol. III. p. 219, n. 6, and Vol. VI. p. 22, n. I. Maron. 

4 — the hope of the trand,] Hanmer reads, the forlorn hope. JounsoN. 

to the broon:ftaff with me, ] The old copy has to me. Corrected 
by Mr. Pope. MALON RE. 

5 — looſe ſhot —] i. e. looſe or random ſhooters. See Vol. V. 
p. 364, n. 7. MALONE. 3 | 
| © that thunder at a playbouſe, and fight for bitten apples ;) The 
prices of ſeats for the vulgar in our ancient theatres were ſo very low, 
that we cannot wonder if they were filled with the tumultuous com- 

K 3 pany 
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but the Tribulation of Tower-hill, or the limbs of Limes 

Houſe 7, their dear brothers, are able to endure, 1 2 
| | ome 


any deſcribed by Shakſpeare in this ſcenes So, in the Gul: Hornbook, 
by Decker, 1609: «* Your groundling and gallery-commoner buys his 
ſport by the penny,” | 
In Wit without Money, by B. and Fletcher, is the following men- 
tion of them: “ break in at plays like prentices, for three a groat, and 
crack nuts with the ſcholars in penny rooms again.” ; 
Again, in the Black Book, 1604, Sixpenny rooms in playhouſes are 
ſpoken of. Again, in the Be{/man's Night-Walks, by Decker, 1616 ; 
« Pay thy t2vopence to a player in this gallery, thou may'ſ ſit by a har 
lot.” STEEVENS. | a n 
See the Account of our old Theatres, Vol. I. MA TONE. 5 
7 — the Tribulation of Tower- hill, or the limbs of Lime - bou ſe,] ] ſuſ- 
pect the Tribulation to have been a puritanical meeting-houſe, The 
limbs of Limehouſe, I do not underſtand. JohN SO. | 
Dr. Johnſon's conjecture may be countenanced by the following paſ- 
ſage in ? Magnificence, a goodly interlude and merry, deviſed and made 
by mayſter Skelton, poet-laureate, lately deceaſyd.” Printed by John 
Raſtel, fol. no date: 
1 Same fall to foly them ſelfe for to ſpyll, 
&« And ſome fall prechynge on toure by/l,” STEEveNs. 
Alliteration has given riſe to many cant expreſſions, conſiſting of 
words paired together. Here we have cant names for the inhabitants 
of theſe places, who were notorious puritans, coined for the humour 
of the alliteration. In the mean time it muſt not be forgotten, that 
be precious limbs": was a common phraſe of contempt for the puritans. 
7 POE T. WAR TON. 
Limehouſe was before the time of Shakſpeare, and has continued to 
be ever ſince, the reſidence of thoſe who furniſh ſtores, ſails, &c. for 
thipping. A great number of foreigners having been conſtantly employ- 
ed in theſe manufactures (many of which were introduced from other 
countries) they aſſembled themſelves under their ſeveral paſtors, and a 
number of places of different worſhip were built in conſequence of their 
reſpective aſſociations. As they claſhed in principles, they had frequent 
quarrels, and the place has ever ſince been famous for the variety of its 
ſects, and the turbulence of its inhabitants, It is not improbable that 
Shakſpeare wrote he la abs of Limebou ſe. ny 4 
A limb of the devil, is, however, a common vulgariſm; and in A 
New Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636, the ſame kind of expreſſion occurs; 
5 « I am a puritan; one that will eat no pork, 10 
c Doth uſe to ſhut his ſhop on Saturdays, 
« And open them on Sundays: a familiſt, 
&«& And one of the arch limbs of Belzebub.“ 
Again, in Every Man cut of his Humour: | 
I cannot abide theſe /imbs of ſattin, or rather Satan, &c." 
A Sr EVY ENS. 
It 
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ſome of them in Limbo Patrum®, and there they are like 
to dance theſe three days; beſides the running banquet 
of two beadles®?, that is to come. 


Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 


Cham. Mercy o'me, what a multitude are here! 
They grow ſtill too, from all parts they are coming, 
As if we kept a fair here! Where are theſe porters, 
Theſe lazy knaves ?—Ye have made a fine hand, fellows. 


There's a trim rabble let in: Are all theſe 


It appears from Stowe's Survey that the inhabitants of Tower-hill 
were remarkably turbulent, 

It may however be doubted, whether this paſſage was levelled at the 
ſpeRators aſſembled in any of the theatres in our author's time. It may 
have been pointed at ſome apprentices and inferior citizens, who uſed 
occaſionally to appear on the ſtage, In his time, for their amuſement. 
The Palſgrave or Hector of Germany, was acted in 1615, by a company 
of citizens at the Red Bull; and, The Hog bath loft bis Pearle, a come- 
dy, 1614, is ſaid, in the title-page, to have been publickly acted by 
certain London prentices. 

The fighting for bitten apples, which were then, as at preſent, thrown 
on the ſtage, | See the Induction to Bartholomew Fair: Your judg- 
ment, raſcal; for what ?—Sweeping the ſtage ? or gathering up the 
broken apples 3 and the words“ which no audience can endure, 
might lead us to ſuppoſe that theſe thunderers at the play - bouſe, were 
actors, and not ſpectators. | 

The limbs of Limebouſe, their dear brothers, were, perhaps, young eiti- 
zens, who went to ſee their friends wear the buſkin. A paſſage in The 
Staple of News, by Ben Jonſon, Act III. ſc. laſt, may throw ſome 
light on that now before us; „ Why, 1 had it from my maid Jean 
Hearſay, and ſhe had it from a limb of the ſchool, ſhe ſays, a little 
limb of nine years old.— An there. were no wiſer than I, I would have 
ne'er a cunning ſchool-maſter in England.— They make all their 
ſcholars play-boys, Is't not a fine fight, to ſee all our children made 
interluders ? Do we pay our money for this? We ſend them to learn 
their grammar and their Terence, and they learn their play-books,” — 
School - boys, apprentices, the ſtudents in the inns of court, and the 
members of the univerſities, all, at this time, wore occaſionally the 
ſock or the buſkin. However, I am by no means confident that this 
is the true interpretation of the paſſage before us. MaLonEz. ' 

5s —jn Limbo Patrum, | He means, in confinement. In limbo con- 
tinues to be a cant phraſe in the ſame ſenſe, at this day, MAL ORNx. 

9 — running banquet of two beadles, ] A publick whipping, Jonns. 


See P+ 33; Ne 4. MALON&E» © 
K 4 Your 
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Your faithful friends o'the ſuburbs ? We ſhall have 
Great ſtore of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, 
When they paſs back from the chriſtening, 
Port. An't pleaſe your honour, 
We are but men; and what ſo many may do, 
Not being torn a pieces, we have done ; 
An army cannot rule them. 
Cham. As I live, 
If the king blame me for't, I'II lay ye all 
By the heels, and ſuddenly ; and on your heads 
Clap round fines, for neglect: You are lazy knaves; 
And here ye lie baiting of bumbards *, when 
Ye ſhould do ſervice. Hark, the trumpets ſound ; 
They are come already from the chriſtening : 
Go, break among the preſs, and find a way out 
To let the troop paſs fairly; or I'll find 
A Marſhalſea, ſhall hold you play theſe two months, 
Port, Make way there for the princeſs. 
Man. You great fellow, ſtand cloſe up, or I'll make 


your head ake. 
Port. You i'the camblet, get up o'the rail; I'll pick 
you o'er the pales elſe*, | [Excunt, 
SCENE NIV. 
- The ſame. 


Enter Trumpets, ſounding ; then two Aldermen, Lord Mayor, 
Garter, CRANMER, Duke of NORFOLK, with his Mar- 
fhaPs flaff, Duke of SUFFOLK, two Noblemen bearing 
great ſtanding bowls for the chriftening gifts ; then four. 
Neblemen bearing a canopy, under which the Dutcheſs of 


T mm bere ye lie baiting of bumbards,] A bumbard is an ale-barrel; to 
bait bumbards is to tipple, to Tie at the ſpigot. Jounson. 

It appears from a paſſage in Shirley's Martyr d Soldier, 1638, Act IT, 
ſc. ii. that bumbards were the large veſſels in Which the beer was car- 
ried to ſoldiers upon duty. They reſembled black jacks of leather. So, 
in Woman's a Weatbercock, 1612: © She looks like a black bombard 
with a pint pot waiting upon it.” STEEVENS». 

2 I'll pick you ger the pales elſe.] To pick is to pitch. &« To pick a dart. 
Cole renders, jaculor. DicT. 1679. See a note on Corielanus, ART. 
' ſe. i, where the word is, as I conceive, rightly ſpelt. Here the ſpelling 
in the old copy is peck. MALONE. 

5 Nor- 
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Nox FOLK, godmother, bearing the child richly habited in 
a mantle, fc, Train borne }, a Lady : then follows the 
Marchioneſs of Doks ET, the other godmather, and ladies, 
The troop halts, aud Garter ſpeaks, 


Gart. Heaven, from thy endleſs goodneſs, ſend prof. 
perous life, long, and ever happy, to the high and 
mighty princeſs of England, Elizabeth“! | 


Flouriſh. Enter King, and Train, 


Cran, [ Aneeling.] And to your royal grace, and the 
good queen, 
My noble partners, and myſelf, thus pray | 
All comfort, joy, in this moſt gracious lady, 
Heaven ever laid up to make parents happy, 
May hourly fall upon ye! 
* King. Thank you, good lord archbiſhop : 
What 1s her name ? | 
Cran. Elizabeth. | 
King. Stand up, lord.- [The King kiſſes the child, 
With this kiſs take my bong : God protect thee ! | 
Into whoſe hand I give thy lite. 
Cran, 3 a h * . 
King. My noble goſſips, ye have been too prodigal: 
J thank ye Lo. ſo mall this lady, prodigal 
When ſhe has ſo much Engliſh. 
Cran, Let me ſpeak, ſir, 
For Heaven now bids me; and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they*ll find them truth. 
This royal infant, (heaven ſtill move about her !) 
Though in her cradle, yet now promiſes 
Upon this land a thouſand thouſand bleflings, 
Which time ſhall bring to ripeneſs: She ſhall be 
(But few now living can behold that*goodneſs) 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that ſhall ſucceed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wiſdom, and fair virtue, 


Heaven, from thy endleſs goodneſs, &c.] Theſe words are not the 
invention of the poet, having been pronounced at the chriſtening of 


Elizabeth, See Hall's Chronicle, Henry VIII. fol. 218. Maronz. 
5 Than 


. Ee — 
- 
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Than this pure ſoul ſhall be: all princely graces, 
That mould up ſuch a mighty piece as this is, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 


Shall ſtill be doubled on her: truth ſhall nurſe her, 


Holy and heavenly thoughts till counſel her: | 
She ſhall be lov'd, and fear'd : Her own ſhall bleſs her 


Her foes ſhake like a field of beaten corn, | 

And hang their heads with ſorrow : Good grows with her; 

In her days, every man ſhall eat in ſafety l, 

Under his ewn vine, what he plants; and fin 

The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours ; 

God ſhall be truly known; and thoſe about her 

From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour 5, 

And by thoſe claim their greatneſs, not by blood. 

{ Nor ſhall this peace ſleep with her“: But as when | 
Bo! The 


4 every man ſhall eat in ſefety,] This part of the prophecy ſeems 
to have been burleſqued by B. and Fletcher in the Beggar's Buſh, where 
orator Higgin is making his congratulatory ſpeech to the new king of 
the beggars: | 
„Each man ſhall eat his own ſtolen eggs, and butter, 
c In his own ſhade, or ſunſhine,” &c. | 
The original thought, however, is borrowed from the fourth chapter of 
the firſt book of Kings ; Every man dwelt ſafely under his vine.” 
STEEVENS, 
be perfect ways of bonour, ] The old copy reads way. The 
Night emendation now made is fully juſtified by the ſubſequent line, and 
by the ſcriptural expreſſion which our author probably had in his 
thoughts. Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths 
are peace.“ Maronxe. 

6 Nor ſpall this peace ſleep with her:] Theſe lines, to the inter- 
ruption by the king, ſeem to have been inſerted at ſome revival of the 
play, after the acceſſion of king James, If the paſlage, included in 
crotchets, be left out, the ſpeech of Cranmer proceeds in a regular 
tenour of prediction and continuity of ſentiments ; but, by the inter- 
poſition of the new lines, he firſt celebrates Elizabeth's ſucceſior, and 
then wiſhes he did not know that ſhe was to die; firſt rejoices at the 
conſequence, and then laments the cauſe. Our authour was at once 
politick and idle; he reſolved to flatter James, but neglected to reduce 
the whole ſpeech to propriety, or perhaps intended that the lines in- 
ſerted ſnould be ſpoken in the action, and omitted in the publication, 
if any publication ever was in his thoughts. Mr. Theobald has made 


the ſame obſervation. Joxns0N. 


I agree entirely with Dr. Johnſon with reſpect to the time _ 
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The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phœnix, 
Her aſhes new create another heir, 
As greatin admiration as herſelf; 
So ſhall ſhe leave her bleſſedneſs to one, 
(When heaven ſhall call her from thiscloud of darkneſs) 
Who, from the ſacred aſhes of her honour, 
Shall ſtar-like riſe, as great in fame as ſhe was, 
And ſo ſtand fix d: Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 
That were the ſervants to this choſen infant, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him 
Wherever the bright ſun of heaven ſhall ſhine, 
His honour and the greatneſs of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations” : He ſhall flouriſh, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him: Our children's children 
Shall ſee this, and bleſs heayen. 

King. Thou ſpeakeſt wonders.] 

Cran. She ſhall be, to the happineſs England, 
An aged princeſs * ; many days ſhall fee her, 

: | And 


theſe additional lines were inſerted. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order 
of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. I ſuſpect they were added in 1613, after 


Shakſpeare had quitted the ſtage, by that hand which tampered with 


the other parts of the play ſo much, as to have rendered the verification 
of it of a different colour from all the other plays of Shakſpeare, 
: | MALoNZ., 
7 His bonour and the greatneſs of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations :] On a picture of this contemptible 
king, which formerly belonged to the great Bacon, and is now in the 
poſſeſſion of Lord Grimſton, he is ſtyled imperii Atlantici conditor. The 
year before the revival of this play (1612, ) there was a lottery for the 
plantation of Virginia. Theſe lines probably allude to the ſettlement of 
that colony. Maronz. | 
8 She ſhall be, to the happineſs of England, 


An aged princeſs,] The tranſition here from the complimentary 


addreſs to king James the firſt is ſo abrupt, that it ſeems obvious to 
me, that compliment was inſerted after the acceſſion of that prince. 
If this play was wrote, as in my opinion it was, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, we may eaſily determine where Cranmer's eulogium of that 
princeſs concluded, I make no queſtion but the poet reſted here: 

And claim by thoſe their greatneſs, not by blood, 
All that the biſhop ſays after this, was an occaſional homage paid to her 
ſucceſſor, and evidently inſerted after her demiſe. How naturally, 
without this inſertion, does the king's joy and ſatisfactory reflection 
vpon che biſhop's prophecy, come in! 

a King. 


| 
' 
| 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
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And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Would I had known no more! but ſhe muſt die, 
She muſt, the ſaints muſt have her; yet a virgin, 
A moſt unſpotted lily ſhall ſhe paſs | 
To the ground, and all the world ſhall mourn her, 
King, O lord archbiſhop, _ | 
Thou haſt made me now a man; never, before 
'This happy child, did I get any thing : 
'This oracle of comfort has ſo pleas'd me, 
That, when I am in heaven, I ſhall defire 
To ſee what this child does, and praiſe my Maker. 
I thank ye all,—To you, my good lord mayor, 
And your good breth'ren?, I am much beholding; 
I have receiv'd much honour by your preſence, $2 
And ye ſhall find me thankful. Lead the way, lords; 
Ye muſt all ſee the queen, and ſhe muſt thank ye, _ 
She will be ſick elſe. This day, no man think 
He has buſineſs at his houſe ; for all ſhall ſtay, 
This little one ſhall make it holiday *. [ Exeunts 


King. Thou ſpeakeft wonders, O lord archbifhopy. 

Ton .f — 2 — a man. Never, 72 7 

This happy child, did I get any thing, &c. ? 
Whether the king would ſo properly have made this inference, upon 
Hearing that a child of ſo great hopes ſhauld die without iſſue, is ſub+ 
mitted to judgment. 'THEOBALD. 

9 And your good . The old copy has— And you, &c. The 
correction was made by Dr. Thirlby. So, in X. Henry V. 

«© The mayor and all his breth'ren in beſt ſort.” MALOxE. 

1 The play of Henry the Eighth is one of thoſe, which ſtill keeps poſe 
ſeſſion of the ſtage, by the ſplendour of its pageantry. The corona- 
tion, about forty years ago, drew the people together in multitudes for 
a great part of the winter. Yet pomp is not the only merit of this 
play. The meek ſorrows and virtuous diſtreſs of Katharine have fur- 
niſhed ſome ſcenes, which may be juſtly numbered among the greateſt 
efforts of tragedy. But he genius of Shakſpeare comes in and goes 
out with Katharine. Every other part may be eaſily conceived and 
eaſily written, JoHNs0N, 


E PI- 
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*Tis ten to one, this play can never pleaſe 
All that are here: Some come to take their eaſe, 
And fleep an a@ or two; but thoſe, we fear, 
We have frighted with our trumpets ; ſo, *tis clear, 
They'll ſay, tis naught : others, to hear the city 
Abus'd extremely, and to cry,——that*s witty ! 
Which we have not done neither : that, I fear, 
All the expected good we are like to hear 
For this play at this time, is only in 
The merciful conſtruction of good women; 
For ſuch a one we ſhew'd them“: If they ſmile 3, 
And ſay, *twill do, I know, within a while 
All the beſt men are ours; for *tis ill hap, 
If they hold, when their ladies bid them clap. 


2 ſuch a one we ſhew'd them :] In the character of Katharine, Jonny; 

3 If they ſmile, &c.] This thought is too much hackney'd. It had 
been uſed already in the Epilogues to As You Like It, and the ſecond 
part of King Henry IV. STzEveENs. 

Though it is very difficult to decide whether ſhort pieces be genuine 
or ſpurious, yet I cannot reſtrain myſelf from expreſſing my ſuſpicion 
that neither the prologue nor epilogue to this play is the work of Shak- 
ſpeare 3 non wultus, non color, It appears to me very likely that they 
were ſupplied by the friendſhip or officiouſneſs of Jonſon, whoſe man- 
ner they will be perhaps found exactly to reſemble, There is yet an- 
other ſuppoſition poſſible: the prologue and epilogue may have been 
written after Shakſpeare's departure from the ſtage, upon ſome acci- 
dental revival of the play, and there will then be reafon for imagining 
that the writer, whoever he was, intended no great kindneſs to him, 
this play being recommended by a ſubtle and covert cenſure of his other 
works. There is in Shakſpeare ſo much of fool and figbt ; | 

= be fellow n 
; In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, ; 
appears fo offen in his drama, that I think it not very likely that he 
would have animadverted fo ſeverely on himſelf, All this, however, 
muſt be received as very dubious, fince we know not the exact date of 
this or the other plays, and cannot tell how our authour might have 
changed his practice or opinions, JoHNs0N. | 

Dr. Johnſon's conjecture, thus cautiouſly ſtated, has been fince 
ſtrongly confirmed by Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, p. 4, by which it appears 
that this play was revived in 1613, at which time without doubt - pro- 

| ogue 


* 


\ 
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logue and epilogue were added by Ben Jonſon, or ſome other perſon. 
| 3 „ . MALONE. 

1 entirely agree in opinion with Dr. Johnſon, that Ben Jonſon 
wrote the prologue and epilogue to this play. Shakſpeare had a little be- 
fore aſſiſted him in his Sejanus; and Ben was too proud to receive aſ- 
ſiſtance without returning it. It is probable, that he drew up the 
directions for the parade at the chriſtening, &c. which his employment at 
court would teach him, and Shakſpeare muſt be ignorant of: I think, 
I now and then perceive his hand in the dialogue. 

It appears from Stowe, that Robert Green wrote ſomewhat on this 
ſubject. FAR N ER. 8 ; 

See the firſt ſcene of this play, p. 7, n. 1. Matone. 

In ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's opinion, it may not be amiſs to quote 
the following lines from old Ben's prologue to his Every Man in bis 
Humour: | | 

&« To make a child new ſwaddled, to proceed 
cc Man, and then ſhoot up, in one beard and weed 
« Paſt threeſcore years : or with three ruſty ſwords, 
c And belp of ſome few foot - and - balf. foot ⁊vor ds, 
4 Fight over York and Lancaſter's long wars, 

e And in the tyring- bouſe, &c. STEEVENS» 


The hiftorical dramas are now concluded, of which the two parts 
of Henry the Fourth, and Henry the Fifth, are among the happieſt of 
our author's compoſitions; and King Fohn, Richard the Third, and 
Henry the Eighth, deſervedly ſtand in the ſecond claſs. Thoſe whoſe 
curiofity would refer the hiſtorical ſcenes to their original, may conſult 
Holinſhed, and ſometimes Hall: from Holinſhed Shakſpeare has often 
inſerted whole ſpeeches with no more alteration than was neceſſary to 
the numbers of his verſe. To tranſcribe them into the margin was 
unneceſſary, becauſe the original is eaſily examined, and they are ſel- 
domleſs perſpicuous in the poet than in the hiſtorian. 

To play hiſtories, or to exhibit a ſucceſſion of events by action and 
dialogue, was a common entertainment among our rude anceſtors upon 
great feſtivities. The pariſh clerks once performed at Clerkenwell a 
play which laſted three days, containing The Hiſtory of the World. 

OHNSONs 

On the ſubject of every one of our author's hiſtorical ed except 
this, 1 believe a play had been written, before he commenced a drama- 
tick poet. See the Eſſay at the end of the third part of King Henry VT. 

1 MArox x. 

It appears from more than one MS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, that 
the tradeſmen of Cheſter were three days employed in the repreſentation 

of their twenty-four Whitſun plays or myſteries. The like per- 

formances at Coventry muſt have taken up a longer time, as they are 
no leſs than forty in number. The exhibition of them began on Corpus 
Chriſti day, which was (according to Dugdale) one of their ancient 
fairs. See the Harleian MSS. No. 2013, 2124, 2125, and MS. Cott, 
Veſp. D. VIII. and Dugdale's Warwickſhire, p- 116. STEEVENS» 


f 


| Perſons Repreſented. 


Caius Marcius Coriolanus, a noble Roman. 


[arg | Generals againſ? the Volſcians. 


Menenius Agrippa, friend to Coriolanus, 
icinius Velutus, i 

* eee : Tribunes of the People, 

Young Marcius, Son to Coriolanus. 

A Roman: Herald. 

Tullus Aufidius, General of the Volſcians 

Lieutenant to Aufidius. 

Conſpirators with: Aufidius, 

A Citizen of Antium. | 

Tas Volician Guards. 


Volumnia, Mother to Coriolanus. 
Virgilia, W:fe to Coriolanus. 
Valeria, Friend to Virgilia. 
Gentleauoman, attending Virgilia. 


Roman and Volſcian Senators, Patricians, Ædiles, Licgors, 
Soldiers, Citizens, Meſſengers, Servants to Aufidius, 


and other Attendants, 


SCENE, partly in Rome; and partly in the Territories of 


the Volſcians and Antiates. 


** 


CORIOLANU 8: 


— 
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Rome. A Street. | 


Enter a Company of mutinous Citizens, with flaves, clubs, 
and other weapons, | 


1. Cit. Before we proceed any further, hear me ſpeak. 
Cit, Speak, ſpeak.” [ /everal ſpeaking at once. 
1. Cit. Vou are all reſoly'd rather to die, than to famiſh ? 
Cit. Reſolv'd, reſolv'd. | | 
1. Cit. Firſt, you know, Caius Marcius is chief enemy 
to the people. 5 
Cit. We know' t, we know't. | | 
1. Cit. Let us. kill him, and we'll have corn at our 
own price. Is't a verdict? 5 
Cit, No more talking on't ; let it be done: away, away. 
2. Cit. One word, good citizens. 8 | 
1. Cit. We are accounted r citizens; the patri- 
cians, good“: What authority ſurfeits on, would relieve 
us: If they would yield us but the ſuperfluity, while it 
were wholeſome, we might gueſs, they relieved us bu- 
manely ; but they think, we are too dear“: the leanneſs 
that afflicts us, the object of our miſery, is as an inven- 
tory to particulariſe their abundance ; our ſufferance is a 


7 This play I conjecture to have been written in the year x609, See 
An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. e 

It comprehends a period of about four years, commencing with the 
ſeceſſion, to the Mons Sacer in the year of Rome 262, and ending 
with the death of Coriolanus, A. U. C. 266. Maronz. ' 

The whole hiſtory is exactly followed, and many of the principal 
ſpeeches exactly copied from the life of Coriolanus in Plutarch. Porz. 
2 Wie are accounted poor citizens ; the patricians, good.] Good is here 
uſed in the mercantile ſenſe, So, Touchſtone in-Eaſtward Hoe: 

6% known goed men, well monied.” FARMER. 
Again, in the Machout of Venice: | 
« Anthonio's a good man.” MarLonr, 
3 — but they think, we are too dear :] They think that the charge 
of maintaining us is mare than we are worth. Jon NsoN, 
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gain to them.—Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere 
we become rakes “: for the gods know, I ſpeak this in 
hunger for bread, not in thirſt for revenge. | 
2. Cit, Would you proceed eſpecially againſt Caius 
Mareins ? 7 7- | | | 
Cir. Againſt him firſt *® ; he's a very dog to the com- 
monalty, r 
2. Cit. Conſider you what ſervices he has done for his 
country; 
1. Cit. Very well; and could be content to give him 
| pkg gd for't, but that he pays himſelf with being 
roud. 
4 2. Cit, Nay, but ſpeak not maliciouſly. 
1. Cjt. I ſay unto you, what he hath done famouſly, he 


© 4 Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere awe become rakes: ] It was 
Shakſpeare's deſign to make this fellow quibble all the way, But time, 
who has d6ne greater things, has here ſtifled a miſerable joke, which 
was then the' ſame as if it had been now wrote, Let us now revenge this 
with forks, ere we become rakes: for pikes then fignified the ſame as 
ks do now. So Jewel in his own tranſlation of his Apology, turns 
Cbriſtianos ad furcas condemnare, to To condemn Chriftians to the pikes. 
f 8 | WARBURTON». 
It is plain that, in our author's time, we had the proverb, as lean 
a rale. Of this proverb the original is obſcure. Rake now fignifies 
a diſſolute man, a man worn out with diſeaſe and debauchery. But the 
Ggnification is, I think, much more modern than the proverb. Rætel, 
In Iſlandick, is ſaid to mean a cur-dog, and this was probably the firft 
uſe among us of the word rake; as lean as a rake is, therefore, as lean 
as a dog too worthleſs to be fed. JonnsoNn, 7 
It may be ſo; and yet I believe the proverb, as lean as a rake, owes 
its origin ſimply to the thin taper form of the inſtrument made uſe of 
by hay- makers. © Chaucer has this ſimile in hie deſcription of the clerk's 
horſe in the prologue to the Canterbury Tales, late edit, v. 288: 2 
ny 6e As lene was his hors as is a rake.” 
Spenſer introduces it in the ſecond book of his Faery Queen, Canto II; 
| «© His body lean and meagre as a rake,” | 
At thin as @ whipping-poſt, is another proverb of the ſame kind. 
.  *Stanyhurſt, in his tranſlation of the third book of Virgil, 1582, dee 
ſeribing Achemenides, ſay s 
«© A meigre leane rale, &c, | 
This paſſage ſeems to countenance Dr. Johnſon's ſuppoſition. STz xv, 
_ ® Cit. Againſt bim firſt, &c.] This ſpeech is in the old copy, as here, 
given to a body of the citizens ſpeaking at once, I believe, it ought to 
de aſſigued to the firſt citizen. MaLone, oY 1 
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did it to that end: though ſoft-conſcienc'd men can be 
content to ſay, it was for his country, he did it to pleaſe 
his mother, and to be partly proud; which he is, even 
to the altitude of his virtue. 

2. Cit, What he cannot help in his nature, you account 
a vice in him: You muſt in no way ſay, he is covetous. 

1. Cit, If I muſt not, I need not be barren of accuſa- 
tions ; he hath faults, with ſurplus, to tire in repetition, 
{ Shouts within,] What ſhouts are theſe ? The other ſide 
o'the city is riſen: Why ſtay we prating here? to the 
Ca itol. | 

it, Come, come. 
1. Cit. Soft; who comes here? 
; Enter MENENIUS AGRIPPA, 

2. Cit, Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one that hath al- 
ways loved the people. - | 

1. Cit, He's one honeſt enough; Would, all the reft 
wereſo!l | | | 

Men. What work's, my countrymen, in hand ? Where 

MAMAS. | | 
With det clubs? The matter? Speak, I pray you. 
1. Cit. Our buſineſs * is not unknown to the ſenate; 
they have had inkling, this fortnight, what we intend to 
do, which now we'll ſhew *em in deeds. They ſay, poor 
ſuiters have ſtrong breaths; they ſhall know, we have 
ſtrong arms too. 
Men. Why, maſters, my good friends, mine honeſt 
neighbours, en 

Will you undo yourſelves ? | 
1. Cit. We cannot, fir, we are undone already. 
Men. I tell you, friends, moſt charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your ſuffering in this dearth, you mày as well 
Strike at the heaven with your ſtaves, as lift them 
Againſt the Roman ſtate ; whoſe courſe will on 
'The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 


Our bufineſs &c.] This and all the ſubſequent plebeian ſpeeches in 


this ſcene are given in the old copy to the ſecond citizen, But the dia- 


logue at the opening of the play ſhews that it muſt have been a miſtake, 
and that they ought to be attributed to the ſirſt citizen, The ſecond is 
rather friendly to Coriolanus. MALONE, ; | | 
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Of more ſtrong link aſunder, than can ever 

Appear in your impediment 5; For the dearth, 

The gods, not the patricians, make it; and 

Your knees to them, not arms, muſt help. Alack, . 

You are tranſported by calamity | 

Thither where more attends you; and you ſlander 

The helms o'the ſtate, who care for you like fathers, 

When you curſe them as enemies. 904 
1. Cit, Care for us! True, indeed! They ne'er 

car'd for us yet. Suffer us to famiſh, and their ſtore-houſes 

cramm'd with grain; make edicts for uſury, to ſupport 

uſurers : repeal daily any wholeſome act eſtabliſhed againſt 

the rich; and provide more piercing ſtatutes daily; to 

chain up and-reftrazn the poor. If the wars eat us not up, 

they will; and there's all the love they bear us, 

Men. Either you muſt nfs 

Conteſs yourſelves wond'rous malicious, 

Or be accus'd of folly. I ſhall tell you | 

A pretty tale; it may be, you have heard its 

But, ſince it ſerves my purpoſe, I will venture 

To ſcale it a little more e. 


5 — cracking ten thouſand curbs . 
Of more ftrong link aſunder, than can ever 
[ppear in your impediment ] So, in Othello: 
I have made my way through more impediment, 
Than twenty times your ſtop.” MALont, 
_ 6  { will ventre ; | 
To ſcale it a little more.] To ſcale is to diſperſe. The word is ſtill uſed 
in the North. The ſenſe is, Though ſome of you have heard the ſtory, 
J will ſpread it wider, and diffuſe jt among the reſt, | 
A meaſure of wine fpilt, is called. a ſcal''d pottle of wine” in 
Decker's comedy of The Honeft Whore, 1635. So, in The Hyſtorie of 
Clyomon, Knight of the Golden Shield, &c. a play publiſhed in 15993 
The hugie heapes of cares that lodged in my minde, | 
ce 22 Aaled from their neſtling place, and pleaſures paſſage 
d.“ 3 | 
In the North they ſay, ſcale the corn, i. e. ſcatter it: ſcale the muck 
well, i. e. ſpread the dung well. The two foregoing inſtances are taken 
from Mr. Lambe's notes on the old metrical hiſtory of Floddon Field. 
Again, Holinſped, vol. ii. p. 499, ſpeaking of the retreat of the 
Welchmen during the abſence of Rickard II. ſays: *—they would no 
longer abide, but ſcaled and departed away.“ In the Gloflary to Gawin 
Douglas's Tranſlation of Virgil, the following account of the * is 
ff b 43S given. 


I, Cit, 
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1. Cit. Well, I'll hear it, fir: yet you muſt not think 
to fob off our diſgrace with a tale”; but, an't pleaſe 
you, deliver. | 
Men. There was a time, when all the body's members 
Rebell'd againſt the belly; thus accus'd it ;— 
That only like a gulf it did remain 
I' the midſt o' the body, idle and unaQtive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearin 
Like labour with the reſt; where the other inſtruments “ 
Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel, 
And, mutually participate“, did miniſter 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the whole body. The belly anſwer' d. 
I. Cit, Well, fir, what anſwer made the belly ? 
Men. Sir, I ſhall tell you.—With a kind of ſmile, 
Which ne'er came from the lungs o, but even thus, 
(For, look you, I may make the belly ſmile*, 
As well as ſpeak,) it tauntingly reply'd 
'To the diſcontented members, the mutinous parts 
That envy'd his receipt; even ſo moſt fitly * 
As you malign our ſenators, for that 
They are not ſuch as you. 
1. Cz. Your belly's anſwer: What! 
'The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 


given. (Sail, Male, to ſcatter, to ſpread, perhaps from the Fr. eſcbeveler, 
Ital. ſcapigliare, crines paſſos, ſeu ſparſos habere. All from the Latin 
capillus. Thus eſcbeveler, ſchevel, tail; but of a more general ſigni- 
fication.” STEEVENS. | 
Theobald reads—ftale it. MaArLoNe. 
7 — diſgrace with a tale :] Diſgraces are bardſhips, injuries. JOuNs « 
3 — where the other inſtruments] Where for whereas. Jouns0Ne 
We meet with the ſame expreſſion in the Winter's Tale, Vol. IV. 
1 155 | 
"i «« As you feel, doing thus, and ſee withal 
© The infiruments that feel.. MaALonz, 
participate, ] here means participant, or participating. MaLons. 
9 Which ne er came from the lungs, ] With a ſmile not indicating 
pleaſure, but contempt. Jo HNs0N. | 
1 — I may make the belly ſmile,] And ſo the belly, all this notwith- 
ſtanding, laughed at their folly, and ſayed,“ c. North's Tranſlation 
of Plutarch, p. 240. edit. 1579. MALONE., | | 
2 = even ſo moſt fitly] i, e. exactiy. Wax ZVR rox. 
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The counſellor heart 3, the arm our ſoldier, 
Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick, if that they— 

Men. What then ?— 


*Fore me, this fellow ſpeaks !—what then? what then? 
1. Cit. Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain'd, 


Who is the ſink o' the body,— 


Men. Well, what then? 
1. Cit. The former agents, if they did complain, 
What could the belly anſwer? | 
Men. I will tell you; 
If you'll beſtow a ſmall (of what you have little) 
Patience, a while, you'll hear the belly's anſwer. 
1. Cit. You are long about it. 
Men. Note me this, good friend; 
Your moſt grave belly was deliberate, 
Not raſh like his accuſers, and thus anſwer'd. 
True is it, my inco ou ſends, quoth he, 
That I receive the general food at firſt, 
Which you do live upon: and fit it is; 
Becauſe I am the ftore-houſe, and the ſhop 
Of the whole body : But if you do remember, 
Lend it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart,—to the ſeat &the brain !; 
| | ; And, 


3 The counſellor heart,] The heart was anciently eſteemed the ſear 
of prudence. - Homo cordatus is a _ man. JOHNSON» 
The heart was conſidered by Shakſpeare as the ſeat of the under- 
anding. yl the ** e 1 Es 
4 to tb' ſeat o' the brain; ms to me a; very languid expreſſion. 
I believe we ſhould read, with the omifion of a varticle * | 
ce Even to the court, the heart, to the feats the brain. 
He uſes ſeat for throne, the royal ſeat, which the firſt editors probably 
not apprehending, corrupted the paſſage. It is thus uſed in Richard II. 
Act III. ſc, iv : 
« Yea, diſtaff-women manage ruſty bills 


« Againſt thy ſear.” 


It ſhould be obſerved too, that one of the Citizens had juſt before cha 


eue ed theſe principal parts of the human fabrick by ſimilar meta- 
pnors: CF 
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And, through the cranks and offices of man, 

The ſtrongeſt nerves, and ſmall inferior veins, 
From me receive that natural competency 
 Whereby they live: And though that all at once, 

You, my good friends, (this ſays the belly,) mark me, 
1. Cit. Ay, fir; well; well. 

Men. Though all at once cannot 

See what I do deliver out to each; 

Yet I can make my audit up, that all _ 
From me do back receive the flower of all, 


he kingly-crowned bead, the vigilant eye, 
he counſellor beart.—. TYRWHITT. | | : 

T have too great reſpect for even the conjectures of my reſpectable and 
very judicious friend, to ſuppreſs his note, though it appears to me er- 
roneous, In the preſent inſtance I-have not the ſmalleſt doubt, being 
clearly of opinion that the text is right. Brain is here uſed for reaſon 
or underſtanding, Shakſpeare feems to have had Camden as well as 
Plutarch before him; the former of whom has told a ſimilar ſtory in 
his Remains, 1605, and has likewiſe made the þeart the ſear of the 
brain, or underſtanding : * Hereupon they all agreed to pine away their 
lafie and publike enemy. One day paſſed over, the ſecond followed 
very tedious, but the third day was ſo grievous to them, that they called 
a common counſel, The eyes waxed dimme, the feete could not ſup- 
port the body, the armes waxed lazie, the tongue faltered, and could 
not lay open the matter. Therefore they all with one accord defired 
the advice of the beart, There Rrason laid open before them,” &c. 
Remains, p. 109. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's 
plays, Vol. I. in which a circumſtance is noticed, that ſhews our 
author had read Camden as well as Plutarch. 

I agree, however, entirely with Mr. Tyrrwhitt, in thinking that ſeat 
means here the royal ſeat, the throne. The ſear of the brain, is put 
in appoſition with the heart, and is deſcriptive of it. © I ſend it, (ſays 
the bellv,) through the blood, even to the royal refidence, the beart, in 
which the kingly-crowned underſtanding. fits enthroned.” 

So, in X. Henry F. P. II. > 
&© The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat.” 

In like manner in Twelfth Night, our author has erected the throne 

of love in the heart: | 
&« It gives a very echo to the ſeat 
&© Where love is throned.” 

Again in Othello: | 

© Yield up O love, thy crown and hearted throne.” 

See alſo a paſſage in X. Henry V. where ſeat is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 

as here; Vol, V. p. 470, n. 3. MATLON E. | | 
| 1 And 


— 
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And leave me but the bran, What ſay you to't ? 
1. Cit. It was an anſwer: How apply you this? 
Men. The ſenators of Rome are this good belly, 
And you the mutinous members: For examine 
Their counſels, and their cares; digeſt things rightly, 
Touching the weal o'the common; you ſhall find, 
No publick benefit, which you receive, 


But it proceeds, orevmes, from them to you, 


And no way from yourſelves.—What do you think ? 
You, the great toe of this aſſembly ? 
1. Cit. I the great toe? Why the great toe? - 
Men. For that being one o' the loweſt, baſeſt, pooreſt, 
Of this moſt wiſe rebellion, thou go'ſt foremoſt ; 
'Thou raſcal, that art worſt in blood to run, 
Lead'ſt firſt, to win ſome vantage®, 
But make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs: 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle, 


5 Thou raſcal, that art worſt in blood to run, 
Tad r, to win ſome vantage, —] Both raſcal and in 
Blood are terms of the foreſt, Raſcal meant a lean deer, and 
is here uſed equivocally. The phraſe in blood has been proved in 
a former note to be a phraſe of the foreſt. See Vol. VI. p. 77, 
n. 3. Our author ſeldom is careful that his compariſons ſhould 
anſwer on both ſides. He ſeems to mean here, Thou worthleſs 
ſcoundrel, though, like a deer not in blood, thou art in the worſt con- 
dition for running of all the herd of plebeians, takeſt the lead in this 
tumult, in order to obtain ſome private advantage to yourſelf, What 
advantage the foremoſt of a herd of deer could obtain, is not eaſy to 
point out, nor did Shakſpeare, I believe, confider. Perhaps indeed he 
only uſes raſcal in its ordinary ſenſe. So afterwards— | 

« From raſcals worſe than they.“ | 

Dr. Johnſon's interpretation appears to me inadmiſſible; as the term, 
though it is applicable both in its original and metaphorical ſenſe to a 
man, cannot, I think, be applied to a dog; nor have I found any inſtance 
of the term in hood being applied to the canine ſpecies. MATLON E. 

The meaning, is perhaps only this: Thou that art a hound, or run- 
ning dog of the loweſt breed, lead'ft the pack, when any thing is to 
be gotten, JoHNSONs h ; 

Worſt in blood may be the true reading. In King Henry IV. P. I: 

If we be Engliſh deer, be then in blood,” 
1. e. high ſpirits: Again in this play of Coriolanus, Act IV. ſc. v. c But 
when they ſhall ſee his creſt up again, and the man in blood,” &c. 
STEVENS. 
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The one fide muſt have bale . — Hail, noble Marcius! 


Enter Caius Marcivs. 


Mar. Thanks.—What's the matter, you diſſentious 
rogues, 
That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs ? | 

1. Cit, We have ever your good word, 

Mar. He that will give good words to thee, will flatter 
Beneath abhorring.— What would you have, you curs, . 
That like nor peace, nor war? the one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud 7, He that truſts to you, 
Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares ; 

Where foxes, geeſe: You are no ſurer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailſtone in the ſun, Your virtue is, 

To make him worthy, whoſe offence ſubdues him, 

And curſe that juſtice did it?. Who deſerves greatneſs, 
Deſerves your hate: and your affections are 

A ſick man's appetite, who defires moſt that 

Which would increaſe his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Hang ye! Truſt ye? 
With every minute you do change a mind ; 

And call him noble, that was now your hate, 

Him vile, that was your garland. What's the matter, 
That in theſe ſeveral places of the city 

You cry againſt the noble ſenate, who, 


6 Theone fide muſt have bene] Bale is an old Saxon word, for miſery 
or calamity. So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen: 
« For light ſhe hated as the deadly bale,” STEEvVENS. 
This word was antiquated in Shakſpeare's time, being marked as obe 
ſolete by Bullokar, in his Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616. MaLonz., 
7 That like nor peace, nor ar? The one affvigbts you, 

The other makes you proud.] Coriolanus does not uſe theſe two 
fentences conſequentially, but firſt reproaches them with unſteadineſs, 
then with their other occaſional vices, Jon NSsON. 

3 — Ten virtue is, 
To make bim worthy, whoſe offence ſubdues bim, 
And "curſe that juſtice did it.] i. e. Your virtue is to ſpeak well 


of him whom his own offences have ſubjected to juſtice ; and to rail at 
thoſe laws by which he whom you praiſe was puniſhed. STEEVENS. 


Under 
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Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elſe : 
Would feed on one another ?—What's their ſeeking 9? 
Men. For corn at their own rates; whereof, they ſay, 
The city is well ftor'd. 
Mar. Hangf em! They ſay? | 
They'll fit by the fire, and preſume to know 
What's done i' the Capitol: who's like to riſe, 
Who thrives, and who declines: fide factions, and give out 
ConjeQaral marriages; making parties ſtrong, 
And feebling ſuch, as ſtand not in their liking, 
Below their cobled ſhoes. They ſay, there's grain enough? 
Would the nobility lay afide their ruth“, 
And let me uſe my ſword, I'd make a quarry , 
With thouſands * of theſe quarter'd ſlaves, as high 


As I could pick my lance. ? 
Men. 


9 What's their ſeeking 7] When J was more fond of conjecture than 
J am at preſent, and, like many others, too defirous to reduce our au- 
thor's phraſeology to that of the preſent day, I propoſed to read—What 
it they*re ſeeking ? but the text certainly is right. Seeking is here uſed 
ſubſtantively,—The anſwer is, (Their ſeeking, or ſuit, (to uſe the lan- 
guage of the time,) is for corn,” MaALoNE, 
1 — their ruth, ] i. e. their pity, compaſſion, Fairfax and Spenſer 
often uſe the word. STEEVENS. 8 a 
2 — I'd make a quarry Fg | 
With thouſands] Why a quarry? I ſuppoſe, not becauſe he 
would pile them ſquare, but becauſe he would give them for carrion to 
the birds of prey. JorNsoN. 
So, in the Miracles of Moſes, by Drayton : 
« And like a quarry caſt them on the land.” STEEZVENS. 
Again, in Fletcher's Wife for a month: 
c I ſaw the child of honour, for he was young, 
& Deal ſuch an alms amongſt the ſpiteful pagans,— 
cc He had intrench'd himſelf in his dead guarries.” MasoN. 
Bullokar in his Engliſh Expoſitor, 8vo. 1616, fays that & a guarry 
among hunters fignifieth the reward given to hounds after they have 
hunted, or the veniſon which is taken by hunting.” This ſufficiently ex- 
plains the word of Coriolanus. See alſo Vol. IV. p. 411, n. 3. MALoNs. 
3 As I could pick my lance.] That is, pitch it. So, in An Account 
of auntient cuſtoms in games, &c. Miſs. Harl. 2057, fol. 10, b. 
«« To wreſtle, play at ftrole-ball, or to runne, 
& To picke the barre, or to ſhoot off a gun.” 
The word is again uſed in X. Henry VIII. with only a flight variation 
in the ſpelling : 4 I'll peck you o'er the pales elſe,” See p. 136, n. 2. 
PR be MALONE. 
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Men. Nay, theſe are almoſt thoroughly perſuaded ; 
For though abundantly they lack diſcretion, 
Yet are they paſſing cowardly. But, 1 beſeech you 
What ſays the other troop ? 
Mar. They are diſſolv'd: Hang 'em! 
They ſaid, they were an-hungry ; ſigh'd forth proverbs ;— 
That, hunger broke ſtone walls ; that, dogs muſt eat ; 
That, meat was made for mouths ; that, the gods ſent not 
Corn for the rich men only: With theſe ſhreds 
They vented their complainings ; which being anſwer'd, 
And a petition granted them, a ſtrange one, 
(To break the heart of generoſity !“, 
And make bold power look pale,) they threw their caps 
As they would _ them on the horns o'the moon, 
Shouting their emulation“. 3 
Men. What is granted them? 8 
Mar. Five tribunes, to defend their vulgar wiſdoms, 
Of their own choice: One's Junius Brutus, 
Sicinius Velutus, and I know not —'s death! 
The rabble ſhould have firſt unroof'd the city 5, 
Ere ſo prevail'd with me: it will in time 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
For inſurrection's arguing ©, 
Men. This is ftrange. 
Mar. Go, get you home, you fragments! 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me/. Where's Caius Marcius ? 
Mar. Here: What's the matter? 
Me /. The news is, ſir, the Volces are in arms. 


The word is ſtill pronounced in Staffordſhire, where they ſay——piche 
me ſuch a thing, that is, throw any thing that the demander wants. 
by ToOLLET. 


4 — the heart of generoſity,] To give the final blow to the nobles. 
Generofity is bigh birth. Jon NSN. 


* Sbhouting their emulation.) Each of them ſtriving to ſhout louder 
than the reſt, MALoNE. ; 
5 — unroof'd the city,] Old Copy —unrooſt. Correfted by Mr. Rowe. 
| Maron k. 
© For inſurrefion's arguing .] For inſurgents to debate upon. 
| MaALoNE., 


Mar. 


Mar. I am glad on't ; then we ſhall have means to vent 
Our muſty ſuperfluity :=See, our beſt elders, 


Enter Cominivs, Titus LARTIUSs, and other Sena- 
tors; Junivs BRurus, and Sicinius VELUTUS. 


1. Sen. Marcius, tis true, that you have lately told us; 
The Volces are in arms 7. | 
Mar. They have a leader, 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to't. 
I fin in envying his nobility : 
And were I any thing but what I am, 
I would wiſh me only he. | 
Com. You have fought together. 
Mar. Were half to half the world by the ears; and he 
Upon my party, I'd revolt, to make | 
Only my wars with him: he is a lion 
'That I am proud to hunt, | 
1. Sen, Then, worthy Marcius, 
Attend upon Cominius to theſe wars. 
Com, It is your former promiſe, 
Mar. Sir, it is; | 
And I am conſtant.—Titus Lartius, thou 
Shalt ſee me once more ſtrike at Tullus' face: 
What, art thou ſtiff? ſtand'ſ out? 
Tit, No, Caius Marcius | 
T'll lean upon one crutch, and fight with the other, 
Ere ſtay behind this buſineſs. 
Men. O, true bred ! 
1. Sen. Your company to the Capitol; where, I know, 
Our greateſt friends attend us. 8 
Tit, Lead you on ;— | 
Follow, Cominius; we muſt follow you; 
Right worthy you priority *, 


7 "tis true, that you have lately told us; 5 
The Volces are in arms. ] Coriolanus had been juſt told himſelf that 
the Volces were in arms. The meaning is, The intelligence which you + 
gave us ſome little time ago of the deſigns of the Volces is now werified; + 
_ are in arms. JOHNSON. | 


Right worthy you priority,] You being right worthy of precedence, 
, MALONE 


Com 
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Com. Noble Lartius?! 
1. Sen. Hence! To your homes, be gone, [ To the Cit, 
Mar. Nay, let them follow: ; 
The Volces have much corn; take theſe rats thither, 
To gnaw their garners:— Worſhipful mutineers, 
Your valour puts well forth“: pray, follow. 
I AExeunt Senators, Comes Mar. Tir, and MrxEN, 
Citizens fteal away, 
Sic. Was ever man ſo proud as is this Marcius ? 
Bru. He has no equal. 
Sic, When we were choſen tribunes for the people, 
Bru. Mark'd you his lip, and eyes? | 
Sic. Nay, but his taunts. 
Bru. Being mov'd, he will not ſpare to gird* the gods 
Sic. Be-mock the modeſt moon. | 
Bru. The preſent wars deyour him“: he is grown 
Too proud to be fo valiant, 
| Sic, 


9 Noble Lartius!] Old Copy- Martius. Correfted by Mr. Theo- 
bald, I am not ſure that the emendation is neceſſary, Perhaps Lartius 
in the latter part of the preceding ſpeech addreſſes Mareius. Maron. 
I Your valour puts well forth :—) That is, You have in this mu- 
tiny ſhewn fair bloſſoms of valour. JoxnsoNn. 1 

95 in XK. ng" VIII. | 

«© — To-day he puts forth | | 
4 The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms,” &c. 
gies ; Mar.onz, 

2 — to pird — ] To ſneer, to gibe. So Falſtaff uſes the noun, when 
he ſays, every man bas a gird at me. JOHNSON. 

To gird, as an anonymous correſpondent obſerves to me, © in ſome 
parts of England means to puſh vebementiy. So, when a ram puſhes at 
any thing with his head, they ſay he girds at it.” To gird likewiſe ſig- 
nified, to pluck or twinge. Hence probably it was metaphorically uſed 
in the ſenſe of to taunt, or annoy dy a role of ſarcaſm. Cotgrave 
makes gird, nip, and twwirge, ſynonymous. MarLoNnE. 

3 The preſent wars devour him: be is grown 

Too proud to be ſo valiant.) Mr. Theobald fays, This is obſcurely . 
expreſſed, but that the poet's meaning muſt certainly be, that Marcius is 
ſo conſcious of, and ſo elate upon the notion of bis own walour, that be is 
eaten up with pride, &. According to this critick then, we muſt 
conclude, that when Shakſpeare had a mind to ſay, A man was eaten 
up with pride, he was ſo great a blunderer in expreſſion, as to ſay, He 
vas eaten up with war, But our poet wrote at another rate, and the 
4 Y 5 blunder, 
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Sic. Such a nature, 
Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which he treads on at noon :: But I do wonder, 
His inſolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius, 

Bru. Fame, at the which he aims. 
In whom already he is well grac'd, —cannot 
Better be held, nor more attain'd, than by 
A place below the firſt: for what miſcarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
'To the utmoſt of a man ; and giddy cenſure 
Will then cry out of Marcius, O, he 
Had borne the bufineſ% ! 

Sic. Beſides, if things go well, 
Opinion, that ſo ſticks on Marcius, ſhall 
Of his demerits rob Cominius“. 


Bra. 


blunder is his critick's. The preſent wars devour bim, is an impreca- 
tion, and ſhould be fo pointed. As much as to ſay, May be Fir in 
eboſe wars! The reaſon of the curſe is ſubjoined, for (ſays the ſpeaker) 
having ſo mych pride with ſo much valour, his life, with increaſe of 
honours, is dangerous to the republick. WARBURTON. 

I am by no means convinced that Dr. Warburton's punctuation, or 
explanation, is right, The ſenſe may be, that the preſent wars anni- 
bilate bis gentler qualities. To eat up, and conſequently to de vour, has 
this meaning. So, in the ſecond part of K. Henry IV. Act IV. ſc. iv: 

But thou, | the crown, ] moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt re- 
nown'd, | 4 
& Haſt eat thy bearer up. 177 

He is grown too proud to be ſo valiant, may ſignify, his pride is ſuch 
as not to deſerve the accompanyment of ſo much valour. STEEVENS. 

I concur with Mr. Steevens. The preſent wars,” Shakſpeare uſes 
to expreſs the pride of Coriolanus grounded on his military proweſs ; 
which kind of pride Brutus ſays devours him. So, in Troilus and Creſ- 
i do, Act II. ſc. lil. . | 

4 He that' proud, eats up himſelf.” 1 

Perhaps the meaning of the latter member of the ſentence is, „ he 
is grown too proud of being ſo valiant, to be endured.” MaLons. 

4 Of bis demerits rob Cominius.] Merits and demerits had anciently 
the ſame meaning: So, in Otbello: | | 

Ws, & — and my demerits 
C May ipeak,” &c. ; | | 
Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, cardinal Wolſey ſays to his ſervants, © — I 
have not promoted, preferred, and advanced you all according to your 
demerits.”” STEEVENS. | 


Again 
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Bru. Come; 
Half all Cominius? honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius earn'd them not; and all his faults 
To Marcius ſhall be honours, though, indeed, 
In aught he merit not. 

Sic. Let's hence, and hear 
How the diſpatch is made; and in what faſhion, 
More than his ſingularity 5, he goes 
Upon this preſent action. : 1 | 

Bru, Let's along. L Treunt. 

SCENE Il. 
Corioli. The Senate-Houſe, 
Enter TuLLUus AvuFiDivs, and certain Senators. 


1. Sen. So, your opinion is, -Aufidius, 
That they of Rome are enter'd in our counſels, | 
And know how we proceed,” | 
Auf. Is it not yours? 1 | 
What ever have been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 
Had circumvention? Tis not four days gone , 
Since J heard thence; theſe are the words: I think, 
I have the letter here; yes, here it is: [reads. 
They have preſs d a power 7, but it is not known 


Again, in Hall's Chronicle, Henry VI. fol. 69.“ —this noble prince, 
for his demerits called the good duke of Glouceſter,—.”* MaLone. 

5s More than bis ſingularity, &c,] We will learn what he is to do, 
beſides going bimſelf; what are his powers, and what is his appoint- 
ment, JOHNSON, : £ 

— *Tis not four days gone, ] i. e. four days pa. SrETVINS. 

7 They have preſs'd a power,] Thus the modern editors. The old 
copy reads“ They have preſt a power, which may ſignify they have 
a power ready, from pret, Fr. So, in the Merchant of Venice: 

4 And I am preſt unto it,” 

See the note on this paſſage, Act I. ſc, i. STEEvINSs. 

The ſpelling of the old copy proves nothing, for participles were gens- 
rally ſo ſpelt in Shakſpeare's time: ſo diſtreſt, biet, &c. I believe preſs'd 
in its uſual ſenſe is right. It appears to have been uſed in Shakſpeare's 
time in the ſenſe of impreſs'd, So, in Plutarch's life of Coriolanus, 
tranſlated by Sir T. North, 1579: & the common people would not 
appeare when the conſuls called their names by a bill, to preſs them for 
the warres.“ Again, in X. Henry VI. P. III. vena 
From London by the king was I preſs'd forth.” Marone, 


Whether 


Z —* — —— 2 


— — 


— 
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Whether for eaſt, or weſt : The dearth is great; 


The people mutinous and it is rumour d, 
Cominius, Marcius your old enemy, 
{Who is of Rome worſe hated than of you, ) 
And Titus Lartius, a moſt valiant Roman, 
Theſe three lead on this preparation 
Whither tis bent: moſt likely, tis for you: 
Confider of its | 
1. Sex. Ourarmy's in the field: 
We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To anſwer us. | | 
Auf. Nor did you think it folly, 
To keep your great pretences veil'd, till when | 
They needs muſt ſhew themſelyes ; which in the hatching 
It ſeem'd, appear'd to Rome. By the diſcovery, l 
We ſhall be ſhorten'd in our aim; which was, ; 
To take in many towns *, ere, almoſt, Rome 
Should know we were afoot. | 
2. Sen. Noble Aufidius, 
Take your commiſſion ; hie you to your bands; 
Let us alone to guard Corioli: | 
If they ſet down before us, for the remove 
Bring up your army ? ; but, I think, you'll find 
They have not prepar*d for us. | | 
Auf. O, doubt not that; 
I ſpeak. from certainties. Nay, more, 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only hitherward, I leave your honours. 


: 


8 To take in many toxwns—] To take in is here, as in many other 
places, to ſubdue. So, in The Execration on Vulcan, by Ben Jonſon ; 
«© The Globe, the glory of the Bank, , 
tc I ſaw with two poor chambers taken in, 
« And raz'd.” MALONE. 
9 — for the remove » * 

_ Bring up your army :] Says the ſenator to Aufidius, Co to your 
troops, we will garriſon Corioli. If the Romans befiege us, bring up your 
army to remove them. If any change ſhould be made, I would read: 

. — for their remove. | JOEKNSON. B 

The remeve and their remove are ſo near in ſound, that the tran- 
ſcriber's ear might eaſily have deceived him. But it is always dangerous 
to let conjectute looſe where there is no difficulty, MAL ONE. If 


* 
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If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 
Tis ſworn between us, we ſhall ever ſtrike 
'Till one can do no more. 

All. The gods aſſiſt you! 

Auf. And keep your honours ſafe! 

1. Sen. Farewel. 


2. Sen. Farewel. 
All. Farewel. | [ Exeuntd 


SCENE III. 
Rome. An Apartment in Marcius? houſe, 


Enter Vol uu NIA, and VIXCILIA: They fit down on 
two low tools, and ſew. 


Vol. I pray you, daughter, ſing; or expreſs yourſelf in 
a more comfortable ſort :.. If my ſon were my huſband, 
I ſhould freelier rejoice i that abſence wherein he won 
honour, than in the embracements of his bed, where he 
would ſhew moſt love. When yet he was but tender-bo- 
. dy*d, and the only ſon of my womb; when youth with 
comelinefs pluck'd all gaze his way; when, for a day 
of king's entreaties, a mother ſhould not ſell him an 
hour from her beholding : I,—conſidering how honour 
would become ſuch a perſon; that it was no better than 
picture- like to hang by the wall, if renown made it not 
ſtir,-was pleaſed to let him ſeek danger where he was 
like to find fame. To a cruel war I ſent him; from 
whence he return'd, his brows bound with oak*. TI tell 
thee, daughter, —I ſprang not more in joy at firſt hearing 
he was a man-child, than now in firſt ſeeing he had prov- 
ed himſelf a man, 
A 50 But had he died in the buſineſs, madam ? how 
then ? 
Vol. Then his good report ſhould have been my ſon ; 
T therein would have found iſſue. Hear me profeſs ſin- 
cerely: Had I a dozen ſons, —each in my love alike, 


I — brows bound with oak 21 The crown given by the Romans to 
him that ſaved the life of a citizen, which wag accounted more honour- 


able than any other, JonNsOR. 


Vol. VII. M and 
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and none leſs dear than thine and my good Marcius,—I 
had rather had eleven die nobly for their country, than 
one voluptuouſly ſurfeit out of action. | 


Enter a Gentlewoman, 


Gent, Madam, the lady Valeria 1s come to viſit you, 
Vir. *Beſeech you, give me leave to retire myſelf “. 
Vol. Indeed, you ſhall not. 
Methinks, I hear hither your huſband's drum; 
See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair; 
As children from a bear, the Volces ſhunning him ; 
Methinks, I ſee him ſtamp thus, and call thus, — 
Come on, you cowards; you were got in fear, 
Though you were born in Rome : His bloody brow 
With his mail'd hand then wiping, forth he goes; 
Like to a harveſt-man, that's taſk'd to mow 
Or all, or loſe his hire, 
Fir., His bloody brow ! O, Jupiter, no blood! 
Vol. Away, you fool! it more becomes a man, 
Than gilt his trophy“: The breaſts of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead, when it ſpit forth blood 
At Grecian ſwords? contending.— Tell Valeria ?, 
We are fit to bid her welcome. [ Exit Gent, 
Vir. Heavens bleſs my lord from fell Aufidius ! 
Vol. He'll beat Aufidius? head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. | 
e- enter Gentlewoman, with VALERIA, and her Uſper, 
Val. My ladies both, good day to you. 
Fol. Sweet madam,— 
Vir. I am glad to ſee your ladyſhip. 
Val. How do you both? you are manifeſt houſe. keepers, 


* — to retire mer 1 Retire was formerly uſed as a verb active. See 
Vol. V. p. 40, n. 5. ALONE. ; 

2 Than gilt bis trophy :—] Gilt means a ſuperficial diſplay of gold; 
a word now obſolete. So, in X. Henry: 

« Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd.” STrzvzns. 

3 At Grecian ſcuords contending. —'Tell Valeria, ] The accuracy of the 
editors of the firſt folio may be known from the manner in which they 
have given this line: e 

| At Grecian ſword, Contending, tell Valeria. SrEZVENS. 


What, 
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What, are you ſewing here? A fine ſpot, in good faith. 
How does your little ſon ? 

Vir. I thank your ladyſhip ; well, good madam. 

Vol. He had rather fee the ſwords, and hear a drum, 
Than look upon his ſchool-maſter. 

Val. O' my word, the father's ſon: Ill ſwear, *tis a 
very pretty boy, O' my troth, I look'd upon him o 
Wedneſday half an hour together: he has ſuch a confirm'd 
countenance. I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly; and 
when he caught ir, he let it go again; and after it again 
and over and over he comes, and up again; catch'd it 
again: or whether his fall enrag'd him, or how *twas, he 
did ſo ſet his teeth, and tear it; O, I warrant, how he 
mammock'd it“. 

Vol. One of his father's moods. 

Val. Indeed la, *tis a noble child. 

Vir. A crack, madam. 

Val. Come, lay aſide your ſtitchery; I muſt have you 
play the idle huſwife with me this afternoon. 

Vir. No, good madam ; I will not out of doors. 

Val. Not out of doors! 

Vol. She ſhall, ſhe ſhall. - | 

Vir. Indeed, no, by your patience : I will not over the 
threſhold, till my lord return from the wars. ; 

Val. Fie, you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably : 
Come, you muſt go viſit the good lady that lies in. 

Vir. I will wiſh her ſpeedy ſtrength, and viſit her with 
my prayers ; but I cannot go thither. 

Vol. Why, I pray you? 

Vir. Tis not to ſave labour, nor that I want love. 

Val. You would be another Penelope: yet, they ſay, 


4 — mammock'd it.] To mammock is to cut in pieces, or to tear 
So, in The Devil's Charter, 1607 : | 
« That he were chopp'd in mammocks, I could eat him.” | 
STEEVENSs 
5 A crack, madam.) Thus in Cyntbia's Rewels by Ben Jonſon : © — 
fince we are turn'd cracks, let's ſtudy to be like cracks, act freely, care- 
leſly, and capriciouſly.** Again, in the Four Prentices of London, 1632 : 
&« A notable, diſſembling lad, a crack.” Crack ſignifies a boy. child. 
See Vol. V. p. 356, n. 1. STEEVENS, 
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all the yarn, ſhe ſpun in Ulyſſes? abſence, did but fill 
Ithaca full of moths. Come; I would, your cambrick 
were ſenſible as your finger, that you might leave prick- 
ing it for pity. Come, you ſhall go with us. 
- _ No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I will not 

rt, ; 

Val. In truth la, go with me; and I'll tell you excellent 
news of your huſband, | 

Vir. O, good madam, there can be none yet. 

Val. Verily, I do not jeſt with you; there came news 
from him laſt night. 

Vir. Indeed, madam ? | 

Val. In earneſt, it's true; I heard a ſenator ſpeak it. 
Thus it is:—The Volces have an army forth; againft 
whom Cominius the general is gone, with one part of our 
Roman power: your lord, and Titus Lartius, are Yet 
down before their city Corioli ; they nothing doubt pre- 
yailing, and to make it brief wars. This is true, on mine 
honour ; and ſo, I pray, go with us. | 

Vir. Give me excuſe, good madam; I will obey you 
in every thing hereafter. 

Vol. Let her alone, lady; as ſhe is now, ſhe will but 
diſeaſe our better mirth. | 

Val. In troth, I think, ſhe would: Fare you well then. 
Come, good ſweet lady.—Pry'thee, Virgilia, turn thy 
ſolemneſs out o*door, and go along with us. 

Vir. No: at a word, madam ; indeed, I muſt-not. I 
wiſh you much mirth. 


Fal. Well, then farewel. [Exeunt. 
SCENE iv. 
Before Corioli. 


Enter, with Drum and Colours, Maxcius, Titus Lar- 
TIUs, Officers, and Soldiers. To them a Meſſenger. 


Mar. Yonder comes news:—A wager, they have met, 
Lart. 56 horſe to yours, no. ; F 
Mar. *Tis dons, EY 

fart. Agreed, 


Mar. 
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Mar. Say, has our general met the enemy? 
Me/. They lie in view; but have not ſpoke as yet. 
Lart. So, the good horſe is mine. 
Mar. I'II buy im of you. 
Lart. ger fg II nor fell, nor give him: lend you him, I 
| will, | 
For half a hundred years.—Summon the town. 

Mar. How far off lie theſe armies ? 

Me/. Within this mile and half. 

Mar. Then ſhall we hear their *larum, and they ours. 
Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in work; 
That we with ſmoking ſwords may march from hence, 
To help our fielded friends! Come, blow thy blaſt. 


They ſound a parley, Enter, on the walls, ſome Senators, and 
Ot bers. 


Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls? 
1. Sen. No, nor a man that fears you leſs than he, 
That's leſſer than a little . Hark, our drums. 
| 77 A [ 4Alarums afar off. 
Are bringing forth our youth : We'll break our walls, 
Rather than they ſhall pound us up : our gates, 
Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinn'd with ruſhes ; 
They'll open of themſelves. Hark you, far off; . 
[Other Alarums. 
There is Aufidius : liſt, what work he makes 
Amongſt your cloven army. 
Mar. O, they are at it! 
Lart. Their noiſe be our inſtruction.— Ladders, ho! 


G — nor a man that fears you leſs than be, 
That's leſſer than a little. ] The ſenſe requires it to be read: 
— nor a man that fears you more than be; 
Or, more probably : "ar 
| — nor 4 man but fears you leſs than be, 
That's leſſer than a little. JoaNs0N. 
The text, I am confident, is right, our author almoſt always entang- 
ling himſelf when he uſes /zſs and more. See Vol. IV. p. 277, n. 9 


and p. 173, n. 6. Leſſer in the next line ſhows that /eſs in that preceding 


was the author's word, and it is extremely improbable that he ſhould 
have written bat fears you leſs, &c. MALONS» 
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The Volces enter, and paſs over the Stage. 


Mar. They fear us not, but iſſue forth their city. 

Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than ſhields.— Advance, brave 
* Titus: | 
They do diſdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
Which _— me ſweat with wrath.—Come, on my fel · 

ows ; | 

He that retires, I'll take him for a Volce, 
And he ſhall feel mine edge. 


Alarum, and Exeunt Romans and Volces, fighting. The 
Romans are beaten back to their trenches. Re-enter 
Maxcius?”. 


Mar. All the contagion of the ſouth light on you, 
You ſhames of Rome! you herd of—Boils and plagues® 
Plaſter you o'er; that you may be abhorr'd 
Farther than ſeen, and one infect another 
Againſt the wind a mile! You ſouls of geeſe, 

That bear the ſhapes of men, how have you run 


* 


7 Re-enter Marcius. ] The old copy reads Enter Marcius curſing. 
| STEE VERS., 

8 You ſhames of Rome ! you herd of-—Boils and plagues, &c. ] This paſſage, 
like almoſt every other abrupt ſentence in theſe plays, was rendered un- 
intelligible in the old copy by inaccurate punctuation. See Vol. II. 
p. 281, n. 5; p. 328, n. 3; p. 500, n. 6; Vol. III. p. 30, n. 2; 
Vol. IV. p. 135, n. 4. For the preſent regulation I am anſwerable. 
« You herd of cowards ] Marcius would fay, but his rage prevents him. 

In a former paſlage he is equally impetuous and abrupt: 

6 — one's Junius Brutus, . 
& Sicinius Velutus, and I know not — ſdeath, 
«© The rabble ſhould have firſt,” &c. | | 

Speaking of the people in a ſubſequent ſcene, he uſes the ſame ex- 
preſſion ; 1 | 

C — Are theſe your Herd? | | 
«© Muſt theſe have voices,” &c. 

Again: More of your converſation would infect my brain, being the 
berdſmen of the beaſtly plebeians.“ : 

In Mr. Rowe's edition herds was printed inſtead of herd, the reading 
of the old copy ; and the paſſage has been exhibited thus in the modern 
editions : | 

& You ſhames of Rome, you! Herds of boils and plagues 
« Plaſter you oer!“ MALONE. 


_ | From 
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From ſlaves that apes would beat? Pluto and hell“! 
All hurt behind ; backs red, and faces pale 
With _ and agued fear ! Mend, and charge home, 


Or, by the fires of heaven, P11 leave the foe, 

And make my wars on you ; look to't: Come on; 
If you'll ftand faſt, we' Il beat them to their wives, 
As they us to our trenches followed. 


Another Alarum. The Volcians and Romans re-enter, and 
the fight is renewed, The Volcians retire into Corioli, 
and MarCivs follows them to the gates. | 

So, now the gates are ope Now prove good ſeconds : 

*Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for the fliers ; Mark me, and do the like. 

[ He enters the gates, and is ſhut in. 
1. Sol. Fool-hardineſs; not I. 
2. Sol. Nor I. ty 
3. Sol. See, they have ſhut him in. [ Alarum continues, 
All. To the pot, I warrant him. 
Enter Tirus LarTius, 


Lart. What is become of Marcius? 
All. Slain, fir, doubtleſs. 2 
I. Sol. Following the fliers at the very heels, 
With them he enters: who, upon the ſudden, 
Clapp'd to their gates; he is himſelf alone, 
To anſwer all the city. 
Lart. O noble fellow ! | 
Who, ſenſible, outdares ? his ſenſeleſs ſword, 
And, when it bows, ſtands up! Thou art left, Marcius : 
| A care. 
9 Who ſenſible, out-dares—] The old editions read: 
Who ſenſibly out-darez— 
Thirlby reads: 


Who, ſenſible, outdoes bis ſenſeleſs ſword. a 
He is followed by the later editors, but I have taken only half his cor - 
rection. JOHNSON, 

Senfible is here, having ſenſation. So before: © I would, your cam- 
brick were ſenſible as your finger.” Though Coriolanus has the feeling 
of pain like other men, he is more hardy in daring expleits than his 
ſenſeleſs ſword, for after it is bent, he yet ſtands firm in the field. 

MALONE. 

The thought ſeems to have been adopted from Sidney's Arcadia, edit. 


16 «293; 
335 9 M 4 « Their 
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A carbuncle entire*, as big as thou art, | 
Were not ſo rich a jewel. Thou waſt a ſoldier 
Even to Cato's wiſh: not fierce and terrible 
Only in ſtrokes ?; but, with thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percuſſion of thy ſounds, 

Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble . Re-enter 


« Their very armour by piece-meale fell away from them; and yet 
their fleſh abode the wounds conſtantly, as though it were leſſe ſenſible 
of ſmart than the ſenſeleſſe armour,” &c. STEEVENS. 

1 A carbuncle entire, &c.] So, in Othello : 

c Tf heaven had made me ſuch another woman, 
4 Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 
cc I'd not have ta'en it for her. Maroxe, , 
2 — T hou <vaſt a ſoldier Q 
Even to Cato's wiſh : not fierce and terrible 
Only in ftrokes, &c.] The old copy reads==Calues wiſh, The 
correction was made by Theobald, and is fully juſtified by the paſſage 
in Plutarch, which Shakſpeare had in view: “Martius, being there 
[ before Corioli] at that time, ronning out of the campe with a fewe 
men with him, he flue the firſt enemies he met withall, and made the 
reſt of them ſtaye upon a ſodaine; crying out to the Romaines that had 
turned their backes, and calling them againe to fight with a lowde 
voyce. For he was even ſuch another as Cato would have a ſouldier and 
a captaine to bez not only terrible and fierce to lay about him, but to 
make the enemie afeard with the ſounde of bis woyce and grimnes of bis 
countenance.” North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, 1579, p. 240. 

Mr. Maſon ſuppoſes that Shakſpeare, to avoid the chronological im- 
propriety, put this ſaying of the elder Cato © into the mouth of a certain 
Calvus, who might have lived at any time.” Had Shakſpeare known 
that Cato was not contemporary with Coriolanus, (for there is nething 
in the foregoing paſſage to make him even ſuſpect that was the caſe,) 
and in conſequence made this alteration, he would have attended in 
this particular inſtance to a point, of which almoſt every page of his 
works ſhows that he was totally negligent; a ſuppoſition which is ſo impro- 
bable, that I have no doubt the correction that has been adopted by the 
modern editors, is right. In the firſt act of this play, we have Lucius 
and Marcius printed inſtead of Lartius, in the original and only au- 
thentick ancient copy. The ſubſtitution of Calues, inſtead of Cato's, is, 
eaſily accounted for. Shakſpeare wrote, according to the mode of his 
time, Catoes wiſh; (So, in Beaumont's Maſque, 1613 

% And what will Junoes Iris do for her?“) 
omitting to draw a line acroſs the t, and writing the o inaccurately, the 
tranſcriber or printer gave us Calues. See a ſubſequent paſſage in Act II. 
ſc. ult. in which our author has been led by another paſſage in Plu- 
tarch into a ſimilar anachroniſm. MALONE. 

3 —g@s if the world 

Were feverous, and did tremòle.] So, in Macbeth ; 


, $f — ſome 
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Re-enter Maxcius, bleeding, aſſaulted by the enemy. 


1. Sol, Look, fir. 
Lart. O, 'tis Marcius: 
Let's fetch him off, or make remain !“ alike. 
[They fight, and all enter the city. 


SCENE V. 


Within the town, A Street. 


Enter certain Romans, with ſpoils. 


1. Rom. This will I carry to Rome. 
2. Rom. And I this, 
3. Rom. A murrain on't! I took this for ſilver. 
[ Alarum continues ſtill afar off. 


Enter Marcivs, and Titus LARTIuUs, with a trumpet. 


Mar. See here theſe movers, that do prize their hours? 
At a crack'd drachm ! Cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with thoſe that worethem ®, theſe baſe ſlaves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up: Down with them. — 
And hark, what noiſe the general makes To him 
There is the man of my ſoul's hate, Aufidius, 
Piercing our Romans: Then, valiant Titus, take 
Convenient numbers to make good the city ; 


«& . ſome ſay, the earth 
„% Was feverous, and did ſhake.” STEEvENs. 
4 — make remain —] is an old manner of ſpeaking, which means 
no more than remain. HANMER. 
5 — prize their hours —] Mr, Pope arbitrarily changed the word 
buurs to honours, and Dr. Johnſon, too haftily I think, approves of the 
alteration, Every page of Mr, Pope's edition abounds with fimilar in- 
novations. MALONE. ; | 
Coriolanus blames the Roman ſoldiers only for waſting their time in 
packing up trifles of ſuch ſmall value, So, in fir Thomas North's Tranſ. 
lation of Plutarcb: „* Martius was marvellous angry with them, and 
cried out on them, that it was no time now to looke after ſpoyle, and 
to ronne ſtraggling here and there to enrich themſelves, whilſt the 
other conſul and their fellow citizens peradventure were fighting with 
their enemies. STEEVINS. 
6 donblets that bang men would | 
Bury with thoſe that wore them, ] Inſtead of taking them as their 
lawful perquiſite. See Vol. II. p. 9 n C. MALONE, 
| Whilſt 


ws COMMOLANUDUS. 


Whilſt I, with thoſe that have the ſpirit, will haſte 
To help Cominius. | : 
Lart. Worthy ſir, thou bleed'ſt; 
Thy exerciſe hath been too violent for 
A ſecond courſe of fight. | 
Mar. Sir, praiſe me not: 
My work hath yet not warm'd me: Fare you well. 
The blood I drop is rather phyſical 
Than dangerous to me: To Aufidius thus 
Iwill appear, and fight. | 
Lart. Now the fair goddeſs, Fortune, 
Fall deep in love with thee ; and her great charms 
Miſguide thy oppoſers* ſwords ! Bold gentleman, 
Proſperity be thy page ! 
Mar. Thy friend no leſs _ 
Than thoſe ſhe places higheſt! So, farewel. 1 
Lart. Thou worthieſt Marcius !— [Exit Marcius, 
Go, ſound thy trumpet in the market- place; 
Call thither all the officers of the town, = 
Where they ſhall know our mind: Away, [ Exennt, 


SCENE VI. 
Near the Camp of Cominius. 


Enter Cominivs and forces, retreating. 


Com. Breathe you, my friends; well fought: we are 
| come off 
Like Romans, neither fooliſh in our ſtands, 
Nor cowardly in retire: believe me, firs, 
We ſhall be charg'd again. Whiles we have ſtruck, 
By interims, and conveying guſts, we have heard 
The charges of our friends :—The Roman gods, 
Lead their ſucceſſes as we wiſh our own 7 ; . 
That both our powers, with ſmiling fronts encount'ring, 


7 — The Roman gods, | | 
Lead their ſucceſſes as wwe wiſh our own;] i. e. May the Roman 
gods, &, MALONTE. 


Enter 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


May give you thankful ſacrifice— Thy news ? 
Me/. The citizens of Corioli have iſſued, 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 
I ſaw our party to their trenches driven, 
And then I came away. 
Com. Though thou ſpeak'ſt truth, 
Methinks, thou ſpeak'ſt not well. How long is't fince ? 
Me/. Above an hour, my lord. | 
Com. Tis not a mile; briefly we heard their drums: 
How could” thou in a mile confound an hour“, 
And bring thy news ſo late ? 
Me/. Spies of the Volces 
Held me in chaſe, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about; elſe had I, fir, 
Half an hour ſince brought my report. 


Enter Max Ius. 

Com. Who's yonder, 

That does appear as he were flay d? O gods! 
He has the ſtamp of Marcius; and I have 
Before- time ſeen him thus. 

Mar. Come I too late? 

Com. The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More than I know the found of Marcius' tongue | 
From every meaner man“. 

Mar. Come I too late? 

Com. Ay, if you come not in the blood of others, 
But mantled in your own. 


Mar. O! let me clip you 


B — confound an Hour, ] Confound is here uſed not in its common ac- 
ceptation, but in the ſenſe oft expend. Cygnterere tempus. MAL ON R. 

So, in X. Henry IV. Part I. Act I. fe. ii: 

« He did confound the beſt part of an hour, &c. STEEvens. 

9 From every meaner man.] That is, from that of every meaner man. 
This kind of phraſeology is found in many places in theſe plays; and 
as the peculiarities of our author, or rather the language of his age, 
ought to be ſcrupulouſly attended to, Hanmer and the ſubſequent edi- 
tors who read here—every meaner man's, ought not in my apprehenſion 
to be followed, though we ſhould now write ſo, MArone. 


In 


'T — 
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In arms as ſound, as when I woo'd; in heart 
As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to bedward*, 

Com. Flower of warriors, 

How is't with Titus Lartius ? 

Mar. As with a man buſied about decrees : 
Condemning ſome to death, and ſome to exile ; 
Ranſoming him, or pitying “, threat'ning the other; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, 
To let him flip at will. 

Com. Where is that ſlave, | 
Which told me they had beat you to your trenches ? 
Where is he? Call him hither. 

Mar. Let him alone, 

He did inform the truth : But for our gentlemen, 
The common file, (A plague !—Tribunes for them!) 
The mouſe ne'er ſhunn'd the cat, as they did budge 
From raſcals worſe than they, 

Com. But how prevail'd you ? | 

Mar. Will the time ſerve to tell? I do not think 
Where is the enemy? Are you lords o' the field? 

If not, why ceaſe you till you are ſo? 

Com. Marcius, we have at diſadvantage fought, 
And did retire, to win our purpoſe. 

Mar. How lies their battle? Know you on which ſide ? 
They have plac'd their men of truſt ? | 

Com, As I gueſs, Marcius, 


1 - to bedward.} So, in Albumazar, 1 614: 

«© Sweats hourly for a dry brown cruſt to bedward.” STE. 

Again, in Peacham's Complete Gentleman, 1627 : „ Leaping, upon a 
full tomach, or to edward, is very dangerous.” MALONE. 

2 Ranſoming bim, or pitying,.—] i. e. remitting bis ranſom. Jon x so. 

3 — on which fide, &c. ] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: 

6% Martius aſked him howe the order of their enemies battell was, 
and on which fide they had placed their beſt fighting men. The conſul 
made him aunſwer that he thought the bandes which were in the vaward 
of their battell, were thoſe of the Antiates, whom they eſteemed to be 
the warlikeſt men, and which for valiant corage would geve no place to 
any of the hoſte of their enemies. Then prayed Martius to be ſet di- 
rely againſt them. The conſul graunted him, greatly prayſing his 


Corage,” STEEVENS. 
| . The ir 


Their bands i“ the vaward are the Antiates“, 
Of their beſt truſt : o'er them Aufidius, 
Their very heart of hope 5. | 

Mar. I do beſeech you, 
By all the battles wherein we have fought, 
By the blood we have ſhed together, by the vows 
We have made to endure friends, that you directly 
Set me againſt Aufidius, and his Antiates: 
And that you not delay the preſent ® ; but, 
Filling the air with ſwords advanc'd 7, and darts, 
We prove this very hour. 

Com. Though I could with : 
You were conducted to a gentle bath, 
And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your aſking ; take your choice of thoſe 
That beſt can aid your action. 

Mar. Thoſe are they - * 
That moſt are willing: —If any ſuch be here, 
(As it were ſin todoubt,) that love this painting 
Wherein you ſee me ſmear'd ; if any fear 
Leſſer his perſon than an ill report“; 


4 — Antiates,] The old copy reads—-Axtients, which might mean 
veterans; but a following line, as well as the previous quotation, ſeems 
to prove Antiates to be the proper reading. 
« Set me againſt Aufidius, and his Antiates.” STEEVYENS. 
Mr. Pope made the correction. MArONE. 
5 Their very heart of hope. ] The ſame expreſſion is found in Mar- 
_ lowe's Luff's Dominion : 
— thy deſperate arm ER 
« Hath almoſt thruſt quite through tbe heart of bope.” 
Maron, 
And that you not delay the preſent ;——] Delay for let ſlip. Wars. 
7 — ſwords advanc'd,-] That is, ſwords lifted high, Jon xsOoN. 
8 — if any fear | 8 | 
Leſſer bis perſon than an ill report ;] The old copy has leſen. If 
the preſent reading, which was introduced by Mr. Steevens, be right, 
bis perſon muſt mean his perſonal danger.lf any one leſs fears per- 
ſonal danger than an ill name, &c. If the fears of any man are leſs 
for his perſon, than they are from an apprehenſion of being eſteemed a 
coward, &c. We have nearly the ſame ſentiment in Troilus and Creſfida : 
c If there be one among the fair'ſt os Greece, 


6 That holds his honour higher than his caſe,-,” 
Again 
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If any think, brave death outweighs bad life, 
And that his country's dearer than himſelf; 
Let him, alone, or ſo many, ſo minded, 
Wave thus, [wawing his hand.] to expreſs his diſpoſition, 
And follow Marcius. 
[They all ſhout, and wave their ſwords; take 
 . him up in their arms, and caſt up their caps, © 
O me, alone! Make you a ſword of me? e 
If theſe ſhews be not out ward, which of you 
But is four Volces ? None of you, but is 
Able to bear againſt the great Aufidius 
A ſhield as hard as his. A certain number, 
Though thanks to all, muſt I ſele& from all: 
'The reſt ſhall bear the buſineſs in ſome other fight, 
As cauſe will be obey'd. Pleaſe you to march; 
And four ſhall quickly draw out my command, 
Which men are beſt inclin'd?. 
Cam. March on, my fellows : 
Make good this oſtentation, and you ſhall 
Divide in all with us. [Exeunt. 


- Again, in X. Henry VI. P. III. 
« But thou prefer*ſ thy life before thine honour.” 
In this play we have already had Jeſſer uſed for /eſs. See p. 165, n. 6. 


MALONE. 
* 


9 Pleaſe you to march, 
And four ſpall quickly dratou out my command, 
Which men are beſt inclin d.] Coriolanus may mean that as all the 
ſoldiers have offered to attend him on this expedition, and he wants 
only a part of them, he will ſubmit the ſelection to four indifferent per- 
ſons, that he himſelf may eſcape the charge of partiality. If this be 
the drift of Shakſpeare, he has expreſſed it with uncommon obſcurity, 
The old tranſlation of Plutarch only ſays, ©* Wherefore, with thoſe 
that willingly offered themſelves to followe him, he went out of the 
Cittie.” STEEVENS. | 
Coriolanus means only to ſay, that he would appoint four perſons 
to ſelect for his particular command or party, thoſe who were beſt in- 
clinedz and in order to ſave time, he propoſes to have this choice 
made, while the army is marching forward. They all march towards 
the enemy, and on the way he chooſes thoſe who are to go on that 
particular ſervice, Maso. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VII. 
The Gates of Corioli. 


Tirus LaRT1Us, having ſet a guard upon Corioli, going 
abith a drum and trumpet toward Cominius and Caius 
Marcius, enters with a lieutenant, a party of ſoldiers, and 

a ſeout. 


Lart. So, let the ports“ be guarded : keep your duties, 
As 1 have ſet them down. If I do ſend, diſpatch 
Thoſe centuries to our aid; the reſt will ſerve 
For a ſhort holding : If we loſe the field, 

We cannot keep the town. 

Lieu. Fear not our care, fir. 

Lart. Hence, and ſhut your gates upon us,— 
Our guider, come; to the Roman camp conduct us. 

4 | [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VIII. | 
A field of battle betaween the Roman and Volcian Camps. 
Alarum. Enter Marcivs, and Aulus. 


Mar. I'll fight with none but thee; for I do hate thee 
Worſe than a promiſe-breaker, 
Auf. We hate alike ; 
Not Africk owns a ſerpent, I abhor 
More than thy fame and envy *: Fix thy foot. 
Mar. Let the firſt budger die the other's ſlave, 
And the gods doom him after ! 
Auf. If I fly, Marcius, 
Halloo me like a hare. 
Mar, Within theſe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 
And made what work I pleas'd: *Tis not my blood, 
Wherein thou ſeeſt me maſk'd ; for thy revenge, 
Wrench up thy power to the higheſt. | 
Auf. Wert thou the Hector, 


1 — tbe ports] i. e. the gates. STEEVENS. 


2 — thy fame, and envy.] Envy here as in many other places, 
means, malice. See p. 42, n. 2. MALONES., | 


That 


Thou' t not believe thy deeds: but I'll report it, 


. 
N - 
> 
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That was the whip of your bragg'd progeny * 
Thou ſhould'ſt not ſcape me — ww 
[They fight, and certain Volces come to the aid 


| of Aufidius. 
Officious, and not valiant— you have ſham'd me 4 


In your condemned ſeconds. 
[Exeunt fighting, driven in by Marcius, 


SCENE IX. 
The Roman Camp. 


Alarum. A Retreat is ſounded. Flouriſh, Enter at one 
fide, Couix ius, and Romans; at the other fade, 
Marc1vus, with his arm in a ſcarf, and other Romans. 


Com. If I ſhould tell thee 5 o'er this thy day's work, 


| Where 
3 Wert thou the Hector, EE. | 
That was the whip of your bragg'd progeny] Dr. Johnſon ſays, * that 
the Romans boaſting themſelves to be deſcended from the Trojans, the 
meaning may be, that Hector was the whip with which the Trojans 
ſcourged the Greeks,” This he conſiders as a very unuſual conſtruction, 
but it appears to me only ſuch as every page of theſe plays furniſhes ; 
and the foregoing interpretation is in my opinion undoubtedly the true 
one, An anonymous correſpondent juſtly obſerves, that the words 
mean, the whip that your bragg'd progeny was poſſeſs'd of.” 
| : MaLoNEg. 
1 = you bave ſpam d me ö | 
In your condemned ſeconds. ] For condemned, we may read con- 

temned. Du have, to my ſhame, ſent me help <obich I deſpiſe. Jon nsoN, 

Why may we not as well be contented with the old reading, and ex- 
plain it, Ten have, to my ſhame, ſent me belp, which I muſt condemn as 
mntruſive, inſtead of applauding it as neceſſary * Mr. Maſon propoſes to 
read ſecond inſtead of ſeconds; but the latter is right, So Lear: « No 
ſeconds ? all myſelf?” STEVENS. 

We have had the roo in the fourth ſcene of this play: . Now 


prove good ſeconds!” Marone. 
I ſhould tell thee, &c.] So, in the old tranſlation of Platarch : 


e There the conſul Cominius going vp to his chayer of ſtate, in 


the preſence of the whole armie, gaue thankes to the goddes for ſo great, 
glorious, and proſperous a victorie: then he ſpake to Martius, whoſe 
valliantnes he commended beyond the moone, both for that he him ſelfe 
ſawe him doe with his eyes, as alſo for that Martius had reported vnto 
him. So in the ende he willed Martius, he ſhould chooſe out of all the 


horſes they had taken of their enemies, and of all the goedes they had 
: ; | | wonne 
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Where ſenators ſhall mingle tears with ſmiles ; 

Where great patricians ſhall attend, and ſhrug, 

I' the end, admire ; where ladies ſhall be frighted, 

And, gladly quak*dS, hear more; where the dull Tri- 
bunes, 

That, with the fuſty plebeians, hate thine honours, 

Shall ſay, againſt their hearts, Me thank the gods, 

Our Rome hath ſuch a ſoldier /—- | 

Yet cam'ſt thou to a morſel of this feaſt, 

Having fully din'd before. 


Enter Titus LarTivs, with his power, from the purſuits 


Lart. O general, OWE: 
Here is the ſteed, we the caparifon 7: 
Hadi thou beheld 3 6 

Mar. Pray now, no more: my mother, 
Who has a charter to extdl* her blood, 1 
When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me; I have done, 
As you have done; that's what I can; induc'd 
As you have been; that's for my country ? : 


wonne (whereof there was great ſtore) tenne of euery ſort which he 
liked beſt, before any diſtribution ſhould be made to other. Beſides 
this great honorable offer he had made him, he gaue him in teſtimonie 
that he had wonne thaf daye the price of prowes aboue all other, a 
goodly horſe with à cappariſon, and all furniture to him: which the 
whole armie beholding, dyd marvelouſly praiſe and commend. But 
Martius ſtepping forth, told the conſul, he moſt thanckefully accepted 
the gifte of his horſe, and wasca glad man beſides, that his ſeruice had 
deſerued his generalls commendation: and as for his other offer, which 
was rather a mercenary reward, than an honourable recompence, he 
would none of it, but was contented to haue his equall parte with other 
ſouldiers,” STEEVENS. : 

6 And, gladly qual d,] i. e. thrown into grateful trepidation, To 
quake is uſed likewiſe as a verb active by T. Heywood, in his Silver 
Age, 1613: 2 A 

& — We'll quake them at that bar _ 
«© Where all ſouls wait for ſentence.” STEEVENS. 

Here is the fleed, ae the capariſon!] This is an odd encomium. 
The meaning is, this man per formed the action, and we only filled up the 
fou. JoANSON, | | 

5 — a charter to extol\ A privilege to praiſe her own ſon. JouNsoN. 

9 — that's for my country:] The latter word is uſed here, as in other 
places, as a triſyllable. See Vol. I, p. 120, n. 4. MALONEs 


Vol. VII. N He, 
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He, that has but effected his good will, 


Hath overta' en mine act“. 
Com. You ſhall not be 
The grave of your deſerving ; Rome muſt know 
The value of her own : *twere a concealment 
Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 
To hide your doings; and to filence that, 
Which, to the ſpire and top of praiſes vouch'd, 
Would ſeem but modeſt : Therefore, I beſeech you, 
(In ſign of what you are, not to reward 
What you have done,) before our army hear me. 
Mar. I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart 
To hear themſelves remember'd. 
Com. Should they not“, 
Well might they feſter *gainſt ingratitude, 
And tent themſelves with death. Of all the horſes, 
(Whereof we have ta'en good, and good ſtore, ) of all 
The treaſure, in this field atchiev'd, and city, 
We render you the tenth ; to be ta'en forth, 
Before the common diſtribution, at 
Your only choice, 8 
Mar. i thank you, general ; 
But cannot make my heart conſent to take 
A bribe, to pay my ſword ; I do refuſe it; 
And ſtand upon my common part with thoſe 
That have beheld the weer N | | 
[4 long flouriſh. They all cry, Marcius! Marcius! caf 
up their caps and lances: COMINIus and LarkTivs, 
ftand bare. 
Mar. — theſe ſame inſtruments, which you profane, 
Never ſound more! When drums and trumpets ſhall 
I' the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 
Made all of falſc-fac'd ſoothing ! When ſteel grows ſoft 


1 He, that bath but effected bis good will, 
Hath overta'en mine at.] That is, has done as much as I have 
gone, inaſmuch as my ardour to ſerve the ſtate is ſuch that I have never 
been able to effect all that I wiſh'd. So, in Macbeth: 
| c The flighty purpoſe never is o'ertook, 
c Unleſs the deed goes with it.“ MAL ONE. 
2 Should they not,] That is, not be remembered. JonxsON. 
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As the paraſite's filk, let him be made 
An overture for the wars?! No more, I ſay; 
For that I have not waſh'd my noſe that bled, 
Or foil'd ſome debile wretch,—which, without note, 
Here's many elſe have done,—you ſhout me forth 


In acclamations hyperbolical ; 

As if I lov'd my little ſhould be dieted 

In praiſes ſauc'd with lies. 

om. Too modeſt are you; 

More cruel to your good report, than grateful 

To us that give you truly: by your patience, 

If *gainſt yourſelf you be incens'd, we'll put you 

(Like one that means his proper harm) in manacles, 

Then reaſon ſafely with you. — Therefore, be it known, 

As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 

Wears this war's garland: in token of the which, 

My noble ſteed, known to the camp, I give him, 

With all his trim belonging; and, from this time, p 
or 


3 — When drums and trumpets ſhall 
I the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 
Made all of falſe-fac'd ſoothing | When fleel grows ſoft 
As the paraſite's fl, let bim 5. made 
An overture for the wars ] The firſt part of the paſſage has been 
altered, in my opinion, unneceſſarily by Dr. Warburton; [who for 
courts reads camps ;] and the latter not ſo happily, I think, as he often 
conjectures. In the latter part, which only I mean to conſider, in- 
ſtead of, bim, (an evident corruption) he ſubſlitutes Hymn; which 
perhaps may palliate, but certainly has not cured, the wounds of the 
ſentence, I would propoſe an alteration of two words: | 
66 hen ſteel grows 
cc Soft as the paraſite's filk, let this [ i, e. filk] be made 
CC A coverture for the wars l“ a 
The ſenſe will then be apt and complete. Ven ſteel grows ſoft as 
filk, let armour be made of filk inſtead of ſteel, TTRWIITr. 

It ſhould be remembered, that the perſenal him, is not unfrequently 
uſed by our author, and other writers of his age, inſtead of it, the 
neuter; and that overture, in its muſical ſenſe, is not ſo ancient as the 
age of Shakſpeare, What Martial has ſaid of Mutius Scævola, may 
however be applied to Dr. Warburton's propoſed emendation: 

Si non erraſſet, fecerat ile minus, STEEV ENS. 

Bullokar in his Engliſh Expofitor, 8vo. 1616, interprets the word 

Overture thus: © An overturning; a ſudden change.” The latter ſenſe 


luits the preſent paſſage ſufficiently well, underſtandipg the word bim to 
| N 2 mean 
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For what he did before Corioli +, call him, la il 
With all the applauſe and clamour of the hoſt, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus5,— 


Bear the addition nobly ever ! 
| [ Flouriſh. Trumpets ſound, and drums, 

All. Caius Marcius Cori#{anus ! 
Cor. I will go waſh ; 

And when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive 

Whether I bluſh, or no: Howbeit, I thank you: 

I mean to ſtride your ſteed; and, at all times, 

To undercreſt your good addition, 

To the fairneſs of my power. 
Com. 80, to our tent: | 

Where, ere we do repoſe us, we will write 

To Rome of our ſucceſs. —You, Titus Lartius, 

Muſt to Corioli back: ſend us to Rome 

The beſt “, with whom we may articulate 3, 

For their own good, and ours. Lart, 


mean it, as Mr, Steevens has very properly explained it, When ſteel 
grows ſoft as filk, let ſilk be ſuddenly converted to the uſe of war. 
We have many expreſſions equally licentious in theſe plays. By feel 
Marcius means a coat of mail. So, in X. Henry VI. P. III. 
« Shall we go throw away our coats of ſteel, 5 
ce And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns.? MATLONE. 
4 For what be did, &c.] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: 
tc After this ſhowte and noyſe of the aſſembly was ſomewhat appeaſed, 
the conſul Cominius beganne to ſpeake in this forte, We cannot com- 
pell Martius to take theſe gifts we offer him, if he will not receaue 
them: but we will geue him ſuch a rewarde for the noble ſeruice he 
hath done, as he cannot refuſe. Therefore we doe order and decree, 
that henceforth he be called Coriolanus, onles his valiant acts haue 
wonne him that name before our nomination.”* STEEVENS. 
S The folio Marcus Caius Coriolanuss STEEVENS» 
6 To undercreſt your good addition, 

To the fairneſs of my power.] I underſtand the meaning to be, ta 
illuſtrate this honourable diſtinction you have conferred on me by freſh 
deſervings to the extent of my power. To undercreſt, I ſhould guels, ſig- 
nifies properly, to wear beneath the creſt as a part of a coat of arms. The 
name or title now given ſeems to be conſidered as the creſt; the pro- 
miſed future atchievements as the future additions to that coat. Hz A TH. 

When two engage on equal terms, we ſay it is fair; fairneſs may 
therefore be equality; in proportion equal to my power. JOHNSON. 

6 To the flirnefa of my power”'—is, as fairly as I can, MAsoOoN. 

7 The beſi—] The chief men of Corioli. JoyxnsoN, 

$ mm with whom wwe may articulate, ] i. e. enter into articles. This 


word occurs again in X. Henry : P. I. 
Indeed 
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Lart. I ſhall, my lord. 1 
Cor. The gods begin to mock me. I that now 
Refus'd moſt princely gifts, am bound to beg 
Of my lord general. 
Com. Take it: *tis yours. What is't? 
Cor. I fometime lay, here in Corioli, 
At a poor man's houſe? ; he us'd me kindly : 
He cry'd to me; 1 ſaw him priſoner; 
But then Aufidius was within my view, 
And wrath o'erwhelm'd my pity: I requeſt you 
To give my poor hoſt freedom. 
Com. O, well begg'd? 
Were he the butcher of my ſon, he ſhould 
Be free, as is the wind *. Deliver him, Titus, 
Lart. Marcius, his name? 
Cor, By Jupiter, forgot;— 
Jam weary; yea, my memory is tir'd.— 
Have we no wine here? 
Com. Go we to our tent: 
The blood upon your viſage dries; *tis time 
It ſhould be look'd to: come. [ Excunt, 


SCENE X. 
The Camp of the Volces. 


A fluriſh. Cornets. Enter TulLvs AuriDivs bloody, 
with two or three ſoldiers. 


Auf. The town is ta'en ! 


ce Indeed theſe things you have articulated.” 
i. e. ſet down article by article. Se, in Holinſhed's Chronicles of Ireland, 
p. 163: „ The earl of Deſmond's treaſons articulated.” STEEVENS. 
9 At a poor man's bouſe;] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: 
« Only his grace (ſaid he) I craue, and beſeeche you to grant me. 
Among the Volſces there is an olde friende and hoſte of mine, an honeſt 
wealthie man, and now a priſoner, who liuing before in great wealth 
in his owne countrie, liueth now a poore priſoner in the handes of his 
enemies: and yet notwithſtanding all his miſerie and misfortune, it 
would doe me great pleaſure if I could ſaue him from this one daunger 3 
to keepe him from being ſolde as a ſlaue.” STEEVENS. 
free, as is the wind.] So, in As you like it: 
«© — I muſt have /iberty, 
6 Withal, as large a charter as tbe wind. MaLonE, 
N 3 1. Sol. 
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1. Sol. Twill be deliver'd back on good condition. 
Auf. Condition ?— | 
T would, I wete a Roman; for I cannot, 
Being a Volce*, be that I am.—Condition ! 
What good condition can a treaty find 
I the part that is at mercy ? Five times, Marcius 
J have fought with thee ; ſo often haſt thou beat me; 
And would'ſt do fo, I think, ſhould we encounter 
As often as we eat.—By the elements, 
If e'er again I meet him beard to beard, 
He is mine, or I am his: Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in't, it had; for where * 
J thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 
(True ſword to ſword,) PII potch at him ſome ways; 
Or wrath, or craft, may get him. 
1. So]. He's the devil. 
Auf. e though not ſo ſubtle: My valour's poĩ- 
on'd 4, Z | 


T Being a Volce, &c.] It may be juft obſerved, that Shakſpeare calls 
the Volci, Volces, which the modern editors have changed to the mo- 
dern termination ¶ Volcian]. I mention it here, becauſe here the 


change has ſpoiled the meaſure : | 
Being a Volce, be that I am. Condition | Jonnson. 


The Volci are called Volces in fir Tho. North's Plutarch, See Vol. VI. 


p- 195. Ne 4. STEEVENS. 


> — for where —] Where is uſed here, as in many other places, for 


z0bereass MAL ONE. ; 


* 


FTI potch at bim ſome way;)] The Reviſal reads poach; but 
poteb, to which the objection is made as no Engliſh word, is uſed in the 


midland counties for a rough, violent puſh, SrEEvENS. 


Cole in his D1cT10NARY, 1679, renders © to poche, fundum explo- 
rare, The modern word poke is only a hard pconunciation of this word. 


So to eke was formerly written to ech. MAarone. 


In Carew's Survey of Cornwall, the word potch is uſed in almoſt the 
ſame ſenſe, p. 31: „They uſe alſo to poche them (fith) with an in- 


ftrument ſomewhat like a ſalmon-ſpeare.” Tol LET. 


4 My walour's poiſon d,] The conſtruction of this paſſage would be 


clearer, if it were written thus: 

— my valour, poiſon'd 
With only ſuffering ftain by him, for bim 
Stall flie out of ttſelf. TYIRWIAITT. 


18 
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With only ſuffering ſtain by him; for him 3 
Shall fly out of itſelf : nor ſleep, nor ſanctuary, 
Being naked, ſick ; nor fane, nor Capitol, 
The prayers of prieſts, nor times of ſacrifice, 
Embarquements all of fury #, ſhall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and cuſtom *gainſt 
My hate to Marcius : where I find him, were it 
At home, upon my brother's guard“, even there, 
Againſt the hoſpitable canon, would I 
Waſh my fierce hand in his heart. Go you to the city 
Learn, how *tis held; and what they are, that muſt 
Be hoſtages for Rome. . 

1. Sol. Will not you go? 

Auf. I am attended at the cypreſs grove : 


I pray you, 
(* Tis ſouth the city mills ,) bring me word thither 
5 How 
5 — for bim 


Shall fly out of itſelf :] To miſchief him, my valour ſhould de- 
wiate from its own native generoſity. JOHNSON. 

6 — nor ſleep, nor ſanfuary, &c. 

Embarquements all of fury, ] The word in the old copy is ſpelt 
embarguements, and as Cotgrave ſays, meant not only an embar kation, but 
an acne. The rotten privilege and cuſtom that follow, ſeem to favour 
this explanation; and therefore the old reading may well enough ſtand, 
as an embargo is undoubtedly an impediment, STEEVENSs 

In Sherwood's Engliſh and French Dictionary at the end of Cote 
graves, we find 

« To imbark, to imbargue. Emharguer. 
«© An imbarking, an imbarguing. Embarguement. - 

Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, has * to imbargue, or lay an in- 
bargo upon.“ There can be no doubt therefore that the old copy is 
right. If we derive the word from the Spaniſh,. embargar, perhaps we 
ought to write embargements 3 but Shakſpeare's word certainly came to 
us from the French, and therefore is more properly written embargue- 
ments, or embarkmentss MALONE. - 

At home, upon my brother's guard, =] In my own houſe, with my 
brother poſted to protect him. Jon NsON. 

3 (*Tis ſouth the city mills,)] But where could Shakſpeare have heard 
of theſe mills at Antium ? I believe we ſhould read: 
('Tis ſouth the city a mile.) | 
The old edition reads mils, Ty RWHITTe 
Shakſpeare is ſeldom careful about ſuch little improprieties. 


Coriolanus ſpeaks of our di vines, and Menenius of graves in the boly 
| N 4 cbur cb. 
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How the world goes ; that to the pace of it 


I may ſpur on my journey. 
1. Sol. I ſhall, fir. 


* 


n 
Rome. A public Place. 


Enter Mex ENIUS, Stix fps, and BRUTUS. 


Men. The augurer tells me, we ſhall have news to-night, 
Bru, Good, or bad ? 1 | 
Men. Not according to the prayer of the people, for 
they love not Marcius. 8 a 
ic. Nature teaches beaſts to know their friends. 
Men. Pray you?, who does the wolf love? 
Sic. The lamb. | | 
Men. Ay, to devour him 
would the noble Marcius. 
Bru. He's a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. 
Men. He's a bear, indeed, that lives like a lamb. You 
two are old men; tell me one thing that I ſhall aſk you, 
Both, Trib. Well, fir. 
Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor in“, that you 
two have not in abundance? . 
EEE | = Bra, 


churchyard. It is ſaid afterwards, that Coriolanus talks like a Ae; 
and drums, and Hob and Dick, are with as little attention to time or 
place, introduced in this tragedy. STEEVENS. 

 Shakſpeare frequently introduces theſe minute local deſcriptions, pro- 
bably to give an air of truth to his pieces. So, in Romeo and Juliet; 

& — underneath the grove of ſycamore, 

& That ce ward rooteth from the city's fide.” 


; as the hungry plebeians 


Again: . | 
8 6 It was the nightingale, and not the lark. — 
4 Nightly ſhe ſings on yen pomegranate tree.” MALONE. 

9 Pray you, &c.] When the tribune, in reply to Menenius's remark, 
on the people's hate of Coriolanys, had obſerved that even beaſts know 
their friends, Menenius aſks, whom does the wolf love? implying that 
there are beaſts which love nobody, and that among thoſe beafts are 
the people. JonnsoN. | 
* + Jn wwbat enermiq is Marcius poor in,] Here we have another of our 

N | author's 
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Bru, He's poor in no one fault, but ſtor'd with all, 

Sic. Eſpecially, in pride. 

Bru. And topping all others in boaſting, 

Men, This is ſtrange now: Do you two know how you 
are cenſured here in the city, I mean of us o' the right - 
hand file? Do you? 

Both. Trib. Why, how are we cenſured? 

Men. Becauſe you talk of pride now,—Will you not be 
angry ? 

Both. Trib. Well, well, fir, well. 

Men, Why, *tis no great matter; for a very little thief 
of occaſion will rob you of a great deal of patience ; give 
your diſpoſitions the reins, and be angry at your plea- 
ſures; at the leaſt, if you take it as a pleaſure to you, in 
being ſo. You blame Mareius for being proud? 

Bru. We do it not alone, fir. : 

Men. I know, you can' do very little alone; for your 
helps are many; or elſe your actions would grow won- 
drous ſingle: your abilities are too infant-like, for doing 
much alone. You talk of pride: O, that you could turn 
your eyes towards the napes of your necks*, and make 
but an interior ſurvey of your good ſelves! O, that you 
could ! 

Bru. What then, fir? 

Men. Why, then you ſhould diſcover a brace of un- 
meriting, proud, violent, teſty magiſtrates, (alias, fools,) 
as any in Romes. 

Sic. Menenius, you are known well enough too. 


author's peculiar modes of phraſeology z which, however, the modern 
editors have not ſuffered him to retain, having diſmiſſed the redundant 
in at the end of this part of the ſentence, MAaLoNE. 

Z — towards the napes of your necks, ] With alluſion to the fable, 
which ſays, that every man has a bag harging before him, in which 
he puts his neighbour's faults, and another behind him, in which be 
ſtows his own. ſoHNSON. 

3 — a brace of unmeriting-magiſtrates, —as any in Rome.] This was 
the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age, of which have met with many in- 
ſtances in the books of that time. Mr. Pope, as uſual, reduced the 
paſſage to the modern ſtandard, by reading—a brace of as unmeriting, 
&c, as any in Rme; and all the ſubſequent editors have adopted his 
emendation. MALONE. 

Men. 
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Men. I am known to be a humorous patrician, and one 
that loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying 
Tiber in't; ſaid to be ſomething imperfect, in favouring 
the firſt complaint; haſty, and tinder- like, upon too tri- 
vial motion: one that converſes more with the buttock of 
the night“, than with the forehead of the morning. What 
I think, TI utter; and ſpend my malice in my breath: 
Meeting two ſuch weals-men as you are, (I cannot call 
you Lycurguſes) if the drink you give me, touch my pa- 
late adverſely, I make a crooked face at it. I cannot ſay, 
your worſhips have deliver'd the matter well, when I find 
the aſs in compound with the major part of your ſyllables : 
and though I muſt be content to bear with thoſe that ſay 
you are reverend grave men; yet they lye deadly, that 
tell, you have good faces, If you ſee this in the map of 
my microcoſm, follows it, that I am known well enough 
too? What harm can your biſſon conſpeQtuites © glean out 
of this character, if I be known well enough too? 

Bra. Come, fir, come, we know you well enough. 

Men. You know neither me, yourſelves, nor any thing. 
You are ambitious for poor knaves' caps and legs“; you 
wear out a good® wholeſome forenoon, in hearing a cauſe 

etween 


4 ene that converſes more with the buttock of the night, &c.] Ra- 
ther a late lier down than an early riſer. JenxSsOx. 

So, in Love's Labour's Loft: It is the king's moſt ſweet pleaſure 
and affection, to congratulate the princeſs at her pavilion, in the poſ- 
teriors of this day; which the rude multitude call, the afternoon,” Again, 
in King Henry IV. P. II. 

6 . Thou art a ſummer bird, 
& Which ever in the haunch of winter ſings 
« The lifting up of day.” MaLoNnE. 

5 I cannot ſay =] Not, which appears to have been omitted in the 
old copy, by negligence, was inſerted by Mr. Theobald. MALON E. 

® — biſſon conſpeFuities, ] Biſſon (blind,) in the old copies, is becſome: 
teſtored by Mr. Theobald. JoxNsoN. 

So, in Hamlet: 

6 Ran barefoot up and down, threat'ning the flames, 
«© With bien rheum.” MATLONE. 

7 — for poor knaves' caps, and legs —} That is, for their obeiſance 
ſhewed by bowing to you. To make a leg was the phraſe of our au- 
thor's time for a bow. See Vol. V. p. 180, n. 4. Marone. 

8 = you wear out a good, &c. ] It appears from this whole ſpeech that 

Shakſpeare 


Fl 
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between an orange- wife and a foſſet-ſeller; and then re- 
journ the controverſy of three-pence to a ſecond day of 
audience. When you are hearing a matter between party 
and party, if you chance to be pinch'd with the cholick, 
you make faces like mummers ; ſet up the bloody flag 
againſt all patience? ; and, in roaring for a chamber- 
ot, diſmiſs the controverſy bleeding, the more entangled 

4 your hearing: all the peace you make in their cauſe, 
is, calling both the parties knaves: You are a pair of 
ſtrange ones. 8 

Bru. Come, come, you are well underſtood to be a per- 
fecter giber for the table, than a neceſſary bencher in the 
Capitol | 

Men. Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if they 
ſhall encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you are. When 
you ſpeak beſt unto the purpoſe, it is not worth the wag- 
ging of your beards; and. your beards deſerve not ſo ho- 
nourable a grave, as to ſtuff a botcher's cuſhion, or to be 
entomb'd in an aſs's pack-ſaddle. Yet you muſt be ſay- 
ing, Marcius is proud; who, in a cheap eſtimation, is 
worth all your predeceſſors, ſince Deucalion ; though, 
peradventure, ſome of the beſt of them were hereditary 
hangmen. Good e'en to your worſhips: more of your 
converſation would infe& my brain, being the herdſmen 
of the beaſtly plebeians !“: I will be bold to take my leave 
of you, 


Enter VoL.umNnia, VICILIA, and VALERIA, and & 
| crowd of people. 


How now, my as fair as noble ladies, (and the moon, were 
ay pas no nobler,) whither do you follow your eyes 
o faſt ? 

Vel. Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius ap- 
proaches ; for the love of Juno, let's o. 


Shakſpeare miſtook the office of præfectus urbis for the tribune's office. 

| WARBURTON. 

9 et up the bloody flag againſt all patience, ] That is, declare war 

againſt patience. There is not wit enough in this ſatire to recompenſe 

its groſſneſs. JoHNSONs | 

I = berdſmen of——plebeians :] As kings are called woipurre; N 

JounsoNnes 

Men 


\ 
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Men. Ha! Marcius coming home? 
Vol. Ay, worthy Menenius ; and with moſt proſperous 


approbation. 
Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee *;— 


Hoo | Marcius coming home! | 

Two ladies. Nay, *tis true. 

Vol. Look, here's a letter from him; the ſtate hath 
another, his wife another; and, I think, there's one at 


home for you. | 
Men. 1 will make my very houſe reel to night :!—=A 


letter for me ? 

Fir, Yes, certain, there's a letter for you; I ſaw it. 

Men. A letter for me? It gives me an eſtate of ſeven 
years' health; in which time, I will make a lip at the 

hyfician : the moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen“ is 

©. empiricutick, and, to this preſervative, of no better 
report than a horſe-drench, Is he not wounded ? he was 
wont to come home wounded, | 

Fir. O, no, no, no. 

Vol. O, he is wounded, I thank the gods for't. 

Men. So do I too, if it be not too much :—Brings 2 
victory in his pocket? The wounds become him. | 

Vol. On's brows, Menenius  : he comes the third time 


home with the oaken garland, 
| Me *. 


2 Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank tbre:] Pr. Warburton knew ſo 

little of his author as to propoſe reading - take my cup, Jupiter. 
MaLoNE. 

Shakſpeare fo often mentions throwing up caps in this play, that 
Menenius may be well enough ſuppoſed to throw up his cap in thanks 
to Jupiter, JoHNs0N. 

3 — in Galex—) An anachroniſm of near 650 years. Menenius 
flouriſhed anno U. C. 260, about 492 years before the birth of our Sa- 
viour.— Galen was born in the year of our Lord 136, flouriſhed about 
the year 155 or 160, and lived to the year 200, Grey. 

4 On's brows, Menenius :] Mr, Maſon propoſes that there ſhould be 
a comma placed after Menenius; On's brows, Menenius, he comes the 
third time home with the oaken garland : „ for,” ſays the commenta- 
tor, © it was the oaken garland, not the wounds, that Volumnia ſays 
he had on his brows.” But he appears to me to have miſapprehended 
the paſſage. Volumnia anſwers Menenius, without taking notice of 


his laſt words, “ The wounds become him.” Mener.jus had aſked— 
N Brings 
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Mer. Has he diſciplined Aufidius ſoundly ? 

Vol. Titus Lartius writes,—they fought together, but 

Aufidius got off. | 

Men. And *twas time for him too, I'll warrant him 
that: an he had ſtaid by him, I would not have been fo 
fidius'd for all the cheſts in Corioli, and the gold that's 
in them. Is the ſenate poſſeſs'd of this?? 

Vol. Good ladies, let's go:—Yes, yes, yes: the ſenate 
has letters from the general, wherein he gives my ſon the 
whole name of the war : he hath in this action outdone his 
former deeds doubly. 

Val. In troth, there's wondrous things ſpoke of him. 

Men. Wondrous? ay, I warrant you, and not without 
his true purchaſing. 

Vir. The gods grant them true ! 

Vol. True? pow, wow. 

Men. True? I'll be ſworn they are true: Where is he 
wounded ?—God ſave your good worſhips ! [To the Tri- 
bunes.) Marcius is coming home: he has more cauſe to 
be proud.—Where is he wounded ? 

Fol. I' the ſhoulder, and i' the left arm: There will be 
large cicatrices to ſhew the people, when he ſhall ſtand 
for his place. He received 1n the repulſe of Tarquin, 
ſeyen hurts i' the body. | | 

Men. One in the neck, and two in the thigh, there's 
nine that I know . | 

Vol. 


Bring he victory in his pocbet? He brings it, ſays Volumnia, on his 
brows, for he comes the third time home brow-bound with the oaken 
garland, the emblem of victory. So, afterwards : 

C He prov'd beſt man o' the field, and for his meed, 

&« Was browp-bound with the oak.” 

If theſe words did not admit of ſo clear an explanation, (in which the 
conceit is truly Shakſpearian, ) the arrangement propoſed by Mr. Maſon 
might perhaps be admitted, though it is extremely harſh, and the in- 
verſion of the natural order of the words not much in our author's man- 
ner in his proſe writings. MArLoNE. 

e poſſeſs'd of this?] Paſſeſs d, in our authour's language, is fully 

informed. Jon N So. | 

© ſeven hurts in the body. 
Men. One in the neck, and two in the thigh,—there's nine that I 

Luo. ] “ Seven, one, and two,” ſays Dr, Warburton, “ and —— 

make 
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Fol. He had, before this laſt expedition, twenty-five 
wounds upon him. 

Men. Now it's twenty-ſeven : every gaſh was an ene- 
my's grave: [ A ſhout, and flouriſh.] Hark, the trumpets. 
Vol. Theſe are the uſhers of Marcius : before him 

He carries noiſe, and behind him he leaves tears ; 
Death, that dark ſpirit, in's nervy arm doth lie; 
Which being advanc'd, declines 7 ; and then men die. 


A Sennet, Trumpets ſound. Enter Cominivs and Titus 
LaRTiUs; between them, Cox lol AN us, crown'd 
with an oaken garland; with captains and ſoldiers, and 


A Herald. 


Her. Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did fight 
Within Corioli' gates: where he hath won, 
With fame, a name to Caius Marcius ; theſe 


In honour follows, Coriolanus * :;— 
Welcome to Rome, renown'd Coriolanus ! {Flouriſh, 


All. Welcome to Rome, renown'd Coriolanus ! 
Cor. No more of this, it does offend my heart ; 


Pray now, no more. 
Com. Look, fir, your mother, — 


Cor. O! 
You have, I know, petition'd all the gods 


make but nine! To aſſiſt Menenius therefore in his arithmetick, he 
reads, „one in the neck, and one too in the thigh. !“ It is not without 
reluctance that I encumber my page by even mentioning ſuch capricious 
innovations; but I am ſometimes obliged to do ſo, to introduce the true 
explanation of paſſages. MALoNE. 

The old man, agreable to his character, is minutely particular: 
Seven wounds ? Let me ſee; one in the neck, two in the thigh==Nay, I am 

ure there are more; there are nine that I know of. UPTON. 

7 Which being adant d, declines, ] Volumnia, in her boaſting ſtrain, 

ſays, that her ſon to kill his enemy, has nothing to do but to lift his 


hand and let it fall, JonRSON. 
3 — Coriolanus, | The old copy Martius Caius Coriolanus. STEEV» 
The compoſitor, it is highly probable, caught the words Martius 
Caizs from the preceding line, where alſo in the old copy the original 
names of Coriolanus are accidentally tranſpoſed. The correction in 


the former line was ade by Mr. Rowe; in the latter by Mr. Steevens. 
| | MaroxE. 


For 
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For my proſperity. [Xxeels. 
JV. i good ſoldier, up; [ 
My gentle Marcus, worthy Caius, and 
By deed-atchieving honour newly nam'd, 
What is it? Coriolanus, muſt I call thee ? 
But O, thy wife— 
Cor. My gracious ſilence, hail?! 
Would” thou have laugh'd, had I come coffin'd home, 
That weep'ſt to ſee me triumph? Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack ſons. 
Men. Now the gods crown thee! 
Cor. And live you yet ?—-O my ſweet lady, pardon, 
[To Valeria, ; 
Vol. I know not where to turn: O welcome home; 
And welcome, general ;- And you are welcome all. 
Men. A hundred thouſand welcomes: I could weep, 
And I could laugh; I am light, and heavy: Welcome 
A curſe begin at very root of his heart, 


9 My gracious fitence, hail!] By my gracious filence, I believe, the | | 
poet meant, thou whoſe ſilent tears are more eloquent and grateful to me, | 
than the clamorous applauſe of the refl ! So, Craſhaw 

&« Sententious ſhow'rs ! O!] let them fall! 
*© Their cadence is rhetorical,” 
Again, in the Martial Maid of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
& Alady's tears are filent orators, 
&« Or ſhould be ſa at leaſt, to move beyond 
«© The honey-tongued rbetorician. 
Again, in Daniel's Complaint of Roſamond; 1599. 
« Ab beauty, ſyren, fair enchanting good! 
« Sweet ſilent rbetorict of perſuading eyes ! 
Dumb eloquence, whoſe power doth move the Blood, 
« More than the worde, or wiſdom of the wiſe!” STxEvENS, 

I believe * My gracious filence,” only means C My beauteous filence,” 
or e my filent Grace.” Gracious ſeems to have had the ſame meaning 
formerly that graceful has at this day. So, in the Merchant of Venice: 

© But being ſeaſon'd with a gracious voice.“ 
Again, in King _Fobn : 
« There was not ſuch a gracjogs creature born.“ \ 

Again in Marſton's Malecontent, 1604: —“ he is the moſt exquiſite in 
forging of veines, ſpright'ning of eyes, dying of haire, ſleeking of 
Kkinnes, bluſhing of cheekes, &c, that ever made an old lady gracious 
dy torchlight.”” MaALoNg. K 

That 
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That 1s not glad to ſee thee !—You are three, 

That Rome ſhould dote on : yet, by the faith of men, 
We have ſome old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
Be grafted to your reliſh, Yet welcome, warriors; 

We call a nettle, but a nettle; and 

The faults of fools, but folly, 

Com. Ever right“. 

Cor. Menenius, ever, ever. 

Her. Give way there, and go on. 

Cor. Your hand, and yours: [to his wife and mothers 
Ere in our own houſe I do ſhade my head, 

The good patricians muſt be viſited ; 
From whom I have receiv'd not only greetings, 
But with them change of honours *. 
Vol. I have liv'd 
To ſee inherited my very wiſhes, 
And the buildings of my fancy : only 
There's one thing wanting, which I doubt not, but 
Our Rome will caſt upon thee. | 
Cor. Know, good mother, 
J had rather be their ſervant in my way, 
Than ſway with them in theirs, 
Com. On, to the Capitol. [Flourih. Cornets. 
[ Exeunt in ſtate, as before, The Tribunes come forward, 

Bru. All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared ſights 
Are ſpectacled to ſee him: Your pratling nurſe 
Into a rapture 3 lets her baby cry, | 
While 

1 Com. Ever right. | 

Cor. Menenius, ever, ever.] Rather, I think: 
Com. Ever right Menenius. 
Cor. Ever, ever. 

Cominius means to ſay that=Menenius is always the ſame; retains 
his old humour. So, in Julius Cæſar, Act V. fc. i. upon a ſpeech 
from Caſſius, Antony only ſays, Old Caſſius flill.” TyrwaiTT. 
By theſe words, as they ſtand in the old copy, I believe, Coriolanus 
means to ſay—Menenius is ſtill the ſame affectionate friend as former- 
ly. So, in Julius Cæ ſar: for always I am Czſar.” MALONE. 

2 But, with them, change of honours. | Variety of honours ; as change 
of rayment, among the writers of that time, ſignified variety of ray- 
ment. WaR BURTON. 

3 Into a rapture ] Rapture, a common term at that time uſed for 
a fit, ſimply. So, to be rapt, ſignified, io be in a fit, WARBURTON» 1 
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While ſhe chats him: the kitchen malkin“! pins 

Her richeſt lockram 5 bout her reechy neck, 

Clambering the walls toeye him : Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, andgridges hors'd 

With variable complexions; all agreeing 

In earneſtneſs to ſee him: ſeld-ſhown flamens® 


Do 


If the explanation of Biſhop Warburton be allowed, a rapture means 
a fit; but it does not appear from the note where the word is uſed in 
that ſenſe» The right word is in all probability rupture, to which 
children are liable from exceſſive fits of crying. This emendation was 
the property of a very ingenious ſcholar long before I had any claim to it, 

8. W. 

I have not met with the word rapture in the ſenſe of a fir in any book of 
our author's age, nor found it in any dictionary previous to Cole's Latin 
dictionary, quarto, 1679. He renders the word by the Latin ecftaſis, 
which he interprets a trance. However, the rule — de non apparentibus et 
de non exiſtentibus eadem eſt ratio—certainly does not hold, when applied 
to the uſe of words. Had we all the books of our author's age, and had 
we read them all, it then might be urged. Drayton ſpeaking of Mar- 
lowe, ſays his raptures were © all air and fire,” Marone. 

4 —tbe kitchen malkin—] A maukin, or malkin, is a kind of mop 
made of clouts for the uſe of ſweeping ovens: thence a frightful figure of 
clouts dreſſed up; thence a dirty wench. HANMER. 

Maukin in ſome parts of England ſignifies a figure of clouts ſet up to 
fright birds in gardens: a ſcare-crow, P. 

Minſheu gives the ſame explanation of this term, as Sir T. Hanmer 
has done, calling it «an inſtrument to clean an oven, - now made 
of old clowtes.“ The etymology which Dr. Johnſon has given in 
his dictionary“ Mar x1n, from Mal or Mary, and kin, the diminu- 
tive termination,” —is, I apprehend, erroneous, The kitchen-wench 
very naturally takes her name from this word, as ſcullion, another of 
her titles, is in like manner derived from eſcouillon, the French term 
for the utenſil called a maltin. MATLONE. 

After the Morris-dance degenerated into a piece of coarſe buffoonery, 
and Maid Marian was perſonated by a clown, this once elegant queen 
of May obtained the name of Malkin, To this Beaumont and Fletcher 
allude in Monſieur Thomas : 

ce Put on the ſhape of order and humanity, 
« Or you muſt marry Malkin, the May-Lady.” STEEVENS. 

5 Her richeſt lockram, &c. ] Lockram was ſome kind of cheap linens 
Greene, in his Viſon, deſcribing the dreſs of a man, ſays: “ His rufte 
was of fine lockeram, ſtitched very faire with Coventry blue.“ Again, 
in Glapthorne's Wit in a Conſtable, 1639: | | 

« Thou thought'ſ, becauſe I did wear lockram ſhirts, 

© T had no wit.” STEEVENS. 
© — ſeld-ſpawn flamens ==] i. e. prieſts who ſeldom exhibit themſelves 
Vor, VII. O to 
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Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ſtation * : our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damaſk, in 
Their nicely gawded cheeks 7, to the wanton ſpoil 
Of Phcebus? burning kiſſes: ſuch a pother, 
As if that whatſoever god *, who leads him, 
Were lily crept into his human powers, 
And gave him graceful poſture. 

Sic. On the ſudden, 


to public view. The word is uſed in Humour out of Breath, a comedy, 
by John Day, 1607 : | | 
« O ſeld- ſeen metamorphoſis.” 
Seld is often uſed by antient writers for ſel dom. STEEV RRS. 
* — a vulgar tation —] A ſtation among the rabble. So, in The 
Comedy of Errors : | | 
& A vulgar comment will be made of it.” MaLone. 
7 Commit the war of wvhite and damaſe, in 
Their nicely gatuded cheeks, ] Dr. Warburton, for war, abſurdly 
reads - ware. MALONE« | 
Has the commentator never heard of roſes contending with lilies for 
the empire of a lady's cheek? The oppoſition of colours, though not 
the commixture, may be called a war. JoxNsoN. 
So, in Shakſpeare's Targuin and Lucrece : 
c The filent war of lilies and of roſes, 
& Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face's field.“ 
Again, in the Taming of the Shrew : 
4 Such war of white and red,” &c. 
Again, in Damatas' Madrigal in Praiſe of bis Dapbnis, by J. Wootton ; 
publiſhed in England's Helicon, 1614 y Y 3 f 
4 Amidſt her cheek the roſe and lilly frive.” STEEVENS, 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
«« To note the fighting conflict of her hue, 
c How white and red each other did deſtroy.” MALONE. 
Cleaveland introduces this, according to his quaint manner: 
6 — her cheeks, 
« Where roſes mix: no civill War 
« Between her York and Lancaſter.” FARMER. 
3 As if that whc.ſoever god, &c.] That is, as if that god who lead: 
him, whatſoever god he be. Jon nsoN. 
So, in our author'r 26th Sonnet: 
« Till wharſoever ſtar that guides my moving, 
« Points on me pgracieuſly with fair aſpe&,” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
« he hath fought to-day, 
&« As if a god in hate of mankind had 
« Deſtroy'd in ſuch a ſhape,” MaLonz., 
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Iwarrant him conſul. 
Bru, Then our office may, 
During his power, go ſleep. | 

Sic. He cannot 8 tranſport his honours 
From where he ſhould begin, and end 9; but will 
Loſe thoſe he hath won. | 

Bru, In that there's comfort. 

Sic. Doubt not, 

The commoners, for whom we ſtand, but they, 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget, 
With the leaſt cauſe, theſe his new honours ; whick 
That he will give them, make I as little queſtion 
As he is proud to do't*. 

Bru. I heard him ſwear, 

Were he to ſtand for conſul, never would he 
Appear the market-place,.nor on him put 
The napleſs veſture* of humility ; 

Nor, ſhewing (as the manner 1s) his wounds 
To the 8 beg their ſtinking breaths. 

Sic. Tis right, 

Bru. It 44 word: O, he would miſs it, rather 
Than carry it, but by the ſuit o* the gentry to him, 
And the deſire of the nobles. . 

Sic. I wiſh no better, 


9 From where be ſhould begin, and end;] Perhaps it ſhould be read! 
From wbhere he ſpould begin Van end,. —. JounsoN. 

Our author means, though he has expreſſed himſelf moſt licenti- 
ouſly, he cannot carry his honours temperately from where he ſhould begin 
to 2wbere be ſhould end. The word tranſport includes the ending as well 
as the beginning. He cannot begin to carry his honours, and conclude 
his journey, from the ſpot where be ſhould begin, and to the ſpot where 
he ſhould end. I have no doubt that the text is right, Matons. 

1 As be is proud to dot. ] Proud to do, is the ſame as, proud of doing. 

LION > JounsoN. 


* 


As means here, as that, M ALONE. 
2 The napleſs veſture—] The players read the Naples, —. STE EKV ENS. 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. By napleſs Shakſpeare means 
thread-bare. So, in X. Henry VI. P. II. © Geo. I tell thee, Jack 
Cade the clothier means to dreſs the commonwealth, and turn it, and 
ſet a new nap upon it. Fobn. So he had need; for 'tis thread. bare. 
Plutarch's words are, © with a poore gowne on their backes.“ See p. 


204, n. 8, MALONE. 
| O 2 Than 
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Than have him hold that purpoſe, and to put it 


In execution, 
Bra. Tis moſt like, he will. 
Sic. It ſhall be to him then, as our good wills; 
A ſure deftruQtion®. 
Bru. So it muſt fall out 
To him, or our authorities. For an end, 
We muſt ſuggeſt the people, in what hatred 
He ſtill hath held them; that, to his power, he would 
Have made them mules, filenc'd their pleaders, and 
Diſproperty*d their freedoms : holding them, 
In human action and capacity, 
Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs fr the world, 
Than camels in their war“; who have their provand 5 
Only for bearing burdens, and ſore blows 
For ſinking 15 them. 
Sic. This, as you ſay, ſuggeſted 
At ſome time when his ſoaring inſolence 
Shall teach the people“, (which time ſhall not want, 
If he be put upon't; and that's as eaſy, 


3 . be to bim then, as our good wills ; 
fare deſtruction.] It ſhall be to him of the ſame nature as our 
diſpoſitions towards him; deadly, Maroxe. | 
4 Than camels in their war;] Their war may certainly mean, the 
wars in which the Roman people engaged with various nations; but I 
ſuſpe& Shakſpeare wrote—in the war.  MAaLoNE. | 
5 — their provand——] So the old copy, and rightly, though all the mo- 
dern editors read provender. The following inſtances may ſerve to eſta- 
bliſh the ancient reading. Thus, in Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 1615, p. 
737 © The horſmenne had foure ſhilliags the weeke loanne, to find 
them and their horſe, which was better than the provaunt.,” Again, 
in Hakevil on the Providence of God, p. 118, or Lib. II. c. vii. ſect. 1: 
« At the ſiege of Luxenburge, 1543, the weather was ſo cold, that 
the provant wine, ordained for the army, being frozen, was divided 
with hatchets, &c.” Again, in Fa Nigbicap, &c. 1623: 
„„ Sometimes ſeeks change of paſture and provant, 
c Becauſe her commons be at home ſo ſcant,” 
The word appears te be derived from the French, provende, provender. 
| | STEEVENS. 
6 Shall teach tbe people,] Thus the old copy. „ When his ſoaring 
inſolence ſhall teach the people, may mean, - When he with the inſo- 
lence of a proud patrician ſhall inſtruct the people in their duty to their ru- 
lers. Mr. Theobald reads, I think without neceſſity, -ſhall reach the 
people, and his emendation was adopted by all the ſubſequent 179 15 
3 N ALONE. 


As 
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As to ſet dogs on ſheep,) will be his fire 7 
To kindle their dry ſtubble ; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. 

Enter a Meſſenger. 


Bru, What's the matter ? 
Me/. You are ſent for to the Capitol. Tis thought, 
That Marcius ſhall be conſul : I have ſeen 
The dumb men throng to ſee him, and the blind 
To hear him ſpeak : Matrons flung gloves, 
Ladies and maids their ſcarfs* and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he paſs'd : the nobles bended, 
As to Jove's ſtatue ; and the commons made 
A ſhower, and thunder, with their caps, and ſhouts ; 
I never ſaw the like. 
Bru, Let's to the Capitol; 
And carry with us ears and eyes for the time“, 
But hearts for the event. 
Sic. Have with you, | [ Exeunt_ 


SCENE Ill. 


The ſame, The Capitol. 
Enter two Officers, to lay cuſhions. 


1, Of. Come, come, they are almoſt here: How many 
Rand for conſulſhips ? | 


7 — vill be his fre—)] Will be a fire lighted by Bimſelf. Perhaps the 
author wrote—as fire. There is, however, no need of change. Martons. 
s Matrons flung gloves — : 8 : 
Ladies—their ſcarfs—) Here our author has attributed ſome of 
the cuſtoms of his own age to a people who were wholly unacquainted 
with them. Few men of faſhion in his time appeared at a tournament 
without a lady's favour upon his arm: and ſometimes when a nobleman 
had tilted with uncommon grace and agility, ſome of the fair ſpectators 
uſed to fling a ſcarf or glove © upon him as he paſs'd.” MALTLONR. 
9 — carry With us ears and eyes, &c.] That is, let us obſerve what 
paſſes, but keep our hearts fixed on our deſign of cruſhing Coriolanus. 
| OHNSONs 
Enter two officers, &c. ] The old copy reads: © Enter two officers 
to lay cuſhions, as it were, in the capitoll.” STEEVENS. 
This as it were was inſerted, becauſe there being no ſcenes in the 
theatres in our author's time, no exhibition of the inſide of the capitol 


could be given, See the Account 8 our old theatres, Vol. I. M 4.0% 
2 ; 3 2. Of. 
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2. Off. Three, they ſay: but tis thought of every one, 
Coriolanus will carry it. 
1. Off. That's a brave fellow; but he's vengeance 
proud, and loyes not the common people. 
2. Off Faith, there have been many great men that 
have flatter'd the people, who ne'er loved them; and there 
be many that they have Ioved, they know not wherefore ; 
ſo that, if they love they know not why, they hate upon 
no better a ground: Therefore, for Coriolanus neither to 
care whether they lave, or * him, manifeſts the true 
knowledge he has in their diſpoſition; and, out of his 
noble careleſsneſs, lets them plainly ſee't. 
1. Off. If he did not care whether he had their love, or 
no, he waved* indifferently *twixt doing them neither 
good, nor harm ; but he ſecks their hate with greater de- 
votion than they can render it him; and leaves nothing 
- undone, that may fully diſcover him their oppolite®. 
Now, to ſeem to affect the malice and diſpleaſure of the 
people, is as bad as that which he diſlikes, to flatter 
them for their love. 8 5 
2. Off. He hath deſerved worthily of his country: And 

his aſcent is not by fuch eaſy degrees as thoſe *, who, hav- 
ing been ſupple and courteous to the people, bonnetted, 
without any further deed to have them at all into their 
eſtimation and reports : but he hath ſo planted his ho- 


2 be wave] That is, be would wave indifferently. Jonunson, 
3 — their oppoſite. ] That is, their adverſary, See Vol. IV. p. 57, 
n. 5, and p. 70,N. 3. MALONE, | r 
4 — as thoſe—] That is, as the aſcent of thoſe, MATLON E. 
5 —— who, having been ſupple and courteous to the people, bonnetted, 
without any further deed to have them at all into their eftimation and 
report :] H have adhered to the original copy in printing this very ob- 
ſcure paſſage, becauſe it appears to me at leaſt as intelligible, as what 
has been ſübſtituted in ãts room. Mr. Rowe, for having, reads bave, and 
Mr. Pope, for have in a ſubſequent part of the ſentence, reads heave. 
Honnetted, is, I apprehend, a verb, not a participle, here. They humbly 
took off their bonnets, without any further deed whatſoever done in 
order to bawe them, that is, to infinuate themſelves into the good 
opinion of the people. To have them, for to have themſelves or to wind 
themſelves into, —is certainly very harſh z but to heave themſelves, &c. 
is not much leſs fo. MALON E. x | 
Benneter, Fr. is to pyll off one's cap, See Cotgrave. STEEVENS. 
nours 
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nours in their eyes, and his actions in their hearts, that 

for their tongues to be ſilent, and not confeſs ſo much, 

were a kind of ingrateful injury; to report otherwiſe, 
were a malice, that, giving itſelf the lie, would pluck 
reproof and rebuke from every ear that heard it. 

1. Of. No more of him; he is a worthy man: Make 
way, they are coming. 

A Sennet. Enter, with Lifors before them, Couix ius the 
Conſul, MEnenivus, CoRIOLANUS, many other Sena- 
tors, S1C1nN1ius aud BRUTUs, The Senators take their 
places ; the Tribunes take theirs alſo by themſelves. 

Men. Having determin'd of the Volces, and 

To ſend for Titus Lartius, it remains, 

As the main point of this our after-meeting, 

To gratify his noble ſervice, that 

Hath thus ſtood for his country : Therefore, pleaſe you, 

Moſt reverend and grave-etders, to deſire 

The preſent conſul, and laſt general 

In our well-found ſucceſſes, to report 

A little of that worthy work perform'd 

By Caius Marcius Coriolanus; whom 

We met here, both to thank ©, and to remember 

With honours like himſelf. 

1. Sen. Speak, good Cominius : 

Leave nothing out for length ; and make us think, 

Rather our ſtate's defective for requital, 

Than we to ſtretch it out 7. Maſters o' the people, 

We do requeſt your kindeſt ears; and, after, 

Your loving motion toward the common body *, 


© — whom | 

We met bere, both to thank, &c.)] The conſtruction, I think, is, 
whom to thank, &c. (or, for the purpoſe of thanking whom) we met 
or aſſembled here, MaLON E. 

7 — and make us think, , 
Rather our ſtate's defective for requital, 
Than we to firetch it out.] I once thought the meaning was; And 

make us imagine that the ſtate rather wants inclination or ability to re- 
quite his ſervices, than that we are blameable for expanding and expa- 
tiating upon them. A more ſimple explication, however, is perhaps the 
true one, And make us think that the republick is rather too niggard 
than too liberal in rewarding his ſervices MATLONE. 

5 Your loving motion toward the common body,] Your kind interpo- 

{:tion with the common people. Jon NsON. 


04 To 


* 
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To yield what paſſes here. 
© Sic, We are convented 
Upon a pleaſing treaty ; and have hearts 
Inclinable to honour and advance 
The theme of our aſſembly 2 
Bra. Which the rather 
We ſhall be bleſt to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people, than 
He hath hereto priz'd them at. 
Men. That's off, that's off“; | 
T would you rather had been ſilent : Pleaſe you 
To hear Cominius ſpeak ? 
Bru. Moſt willingly : ü 
But yet my caution was more pertinent, 
Than the rebuke you give it. 
Men, He loves your people; 8 
But tie him not to be their bedfellow.— 
Worthy Cominius, ſpeak.—Nay, keep your place. 
[Cox lol AN us ri/es, and offers to go away, 
1. Sen. Sit, Coriolanus; never ſhame to hear 
What you have nobly done. 
Cor. Your honours* pardon ; 
T had rather have my wounds to heal again, 
'Than hear ſay how I got them, 


9 The theme of our afſembly.] Here is a fault in the expreſſion: And 
had it affęcted our author's knowledge of nature, I ſhould have adjudg- 
ed it to histranſcribers or editors; but as it affects only his knowledge 
in hiſtory, I ſuppoſe it to be his own. He ſhould have ſaid your aſ- 
ſembly. For till the Lex Attinia, (the author of which is ſuppoſed by 
Sigonius, [ De wetere Italiæ Jure] to have been contemporary with 
Quintus Metellus Macedonicus) the tribunes had not the privilege of 
entering the ſenate, but had ſeats placed for them near the door on the 
_ outſide of the houſe. WAR RUR TN. 

Had Shakſpeare been as learned as his commentator, he could not 
have conducted this ſcene otherwiſe than as it ſtands, The preſence of 
proces and Sicinius was neceſſary ; and how was our author to have ex- 
ibited the outſide and infide of the ſenate-houſe at one and the ſame 
inſtant? STEEVENS., : | Be 
Hie certainly could not. Yet he has attempted ſomething of the ſame 
kind in Xing Henry VIII. See p. 122, n. 7. MaLoNnE. 
I That's off, that's f;] That is, that is nothing to the purpoſe. 
TY ITN Jon xsox, 


Bru. 
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Bru. Sir, I hope, 
My words diſ-bench'd you not? 
Cor. No, fir: yet oft, 
When blows have made me ſtay, I fled from words. 
You ſooth'd not, therefore hurt not *: But, your people, 
I love them as they weigh. 
Men. Pray now, fit down. 
Cor. J had rather have one ſcratch my head i' the ſun, 
When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly fit 
To hear my nothings monſter'd. [Exit Cox ol Ax us. 
Men. Maſters o' the people, 
Your multiplying ſpawn how can he flatter 3, 
(That's thouſand to one good one,) when you now ſee, 
He had rather venture all his limbs for honour, 
Than one of his ears to hear it? Proceed, Cominius. 
Com. I ſhall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be utter'd feebly.—It is held, 
That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 
Moſt dignifies the haver: if it be, 
The man I ſpeak of cannot in the world 
Be ſingly counterpois'd. At fixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome +, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others; our then dictator, 
Whom with all praiſe I point at, ſaw him fight, 


2 You ſooth'd not, therefore hurt not :) You did not flatter me, and 
therefore did not offend me.—Hurt is commonly uſed by our author 
for burted. Mr, Pope, not perceiving this, for ſootb'd reads ſooth, 
which was adopted by the ſubſequent editors. MALoNE, 

3 — bo can be Lare The reaſoning of Menenius is this: How 
can he be expected to practiſe flattery to others, who abhors it ſo much, 
that he cannot hear it even when offered to himſelf? Jon NS0ON. 

4 When Tarquin made a head for Rome,] When Tarquin who had 
been expelled, raiſed a power to recover Rome. Jon xSON. 

We learn from one of Cicero's letters, that the conſular age in his 
time was forty three. If Coriolanus was but fixteen when Tarquin en- 
deavoured to recover Rome, he could not now, A. U. C. 263, have 
been much more than twenty one years of age, and ſhould therefore 
ſeem to be incapable of ſtanding for the conſulſhip, But perhaps the 
rule mentioned by Cicero, as ſubfiſting in his time, was not eſtabliſhed 
zt this early period of the republick, MALONE. 

When 
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When with his Amazonian chin 5 he drove 
The briftled lips before him: he beſtrid 
An o'er-preſs'd Roman, and i' the conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers: Tarquin's ſelf he met, 
And ſtruck him on his knee: in that day's feats, 
When he might act the woman in the ſcene 7, 
He prov'd beſt man i' the field, and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age 
Man-enter'd thus, he waxed like a ſea; 
And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince 3, 

He lurch'd all ſwords o'the garlandꝰ. For this laſt, 
Before and in Corioli, let me ſay, 


5 — his Amazonian chin —] i, e. his chin on which there was ne 
beard. The players read, ſpinne. STEEVENS. | 

The correction was made in the third folio, MALON E. 

6 — be beſtrid 

An od er- preſid Roman, ] This was an action of ſingular friendſhip 
in our old Engliſh armies; [ſee Vol. V. 245, n. 9, and Vol. VI. p. 
256, n. 9.] but there is no ol that any ſuch practice prevailed 
among the legionary ſoldiers of Rome, nor did our author give himſelf 
any trouble on that ſubject. He was led into the error by North's tranſ- 
lation of Plutarch, where he found theſe words: © The Roman ſoul. 
dier being thrown unto the ground even hard by him, Martius ftraight 
Beſtrid him, and flew the enemy.“ The tranſlation ought to have been, 
Martius haſtened to his aſſiſtance, and ffanding before bim, flew his 
aſſailant.” See the next note, where there is a ſimilar inaccuracy, See 
alſo p. 199, n. 8. Maronr. | 

7 When be migbt ad the woman in the ſcene,] It has been more than 
once mentioned, that the parts of women were, in Shakſpeare's time, 
repreſented by the moſt ſmooth-faced young men to be found among 
the players. STEEVENS. | 

> And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles fince,—] The number ſeven- 
teen, for which there is no authority, was ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare by 
North's tranflation of Plutarch: * Now Martius followed this cuſtome, 
thewed many woundes and cutts upon his bodie, which he had received 
in ſeventeene yeeres ſexvice at the warres, and in many ſundry bat- 
tells. So alfo the original Greek; but it is undoubtedly erroneous ; 
for from Coriolanus's firſt campaign to his death, was only a period of 
eight years. MALONE. 

9 He lurch'd all ſwords 0 the garland.] To lurch is properly to pur- 
hin; hence Shakſpeare uſes it in the ſenſe of to deprive. So, in 
Cbriſt's Tears over Feruſalem, by Tho. Naſhe, 1594 : * ſee others of 
them ſharing halfe with the bawdes, their hoſteſſes, and laughing at 
the punies they had /urcbed.” MaLoNE. | 

Ben Jonſon has the ſame expreſſion in the Silent Woman : you 
have /urcb'd your friends of the better balf of the garland.” STEEVENS. 

I cannot 
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I cannot ſpeak him home: He ſtopp'd the fliers; 
And, by his rare example, made the coward 
Tarn terror into ſport: as weeds before 

A veſlel under ſail, ſo men obey'd, 

And fell below his ſtem* : his "hd (death's ſtamp) 
Where it did mark, it took“; from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whole every motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries 3; alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate? o' the city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny ; aidleſs came off, 

And with a ſudden re-inforcement ſtruck 
Corioli, like a planet: Now all's his: 

When by and by the din of war *gan pierce 

His ready ſenſe : then ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Re-quicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he; where he did 

Run reeking o'er the liyes of men, as if 

*Twere a perpetual ſpoil : and, till we call'd 
Both field and city ours, he never ſtood 


I ww AS weeds before : 

A veſſel under ſail, ſo men obey'd, | 

And fell beloww bis flem :] The editor of the ſecond folio, for weeds 
ſubſtĩituted waves, and this capricious alteration has been adopted in all 
the ſubſequent editions. 'In the ſame page of that copy, which has 
been the ſource of at leaſt one half of the corruptions that have been 
introduced in our author's works, we find defamy for deſtiny, fir Corio- 
lanus, for “ fie, Coriolanus,” trim'd for tim'd, and painting for panting : 
but luckily none of the latter ſaphiſtications have found zamiffon into 
any of the modern editions, except Mr. Rowe's. Ruſpes falling below a 
veſſel paſſing over them is an image as expreſſive of the proweſs of Co- 
riolanus as well can be conceived, MAroN x. 

The ftem is that end of the ſhip which leads. From flem to fern is an 
expreſſion uſed by Dryden in his tranſlation of Virgil: 

« Orontes' bark 
« From ſtem to flern by waves was over-borne.” STEEvENS. 

2 Where it did mark, it tooꝶ;] In the oldecopy there is no point after 
the word took, and a colon at the end of this line. The true punctua- 
tion was ſuggeſted by Mr. Tyrwhitt. MATOx RE. 

3 — every motion | ; 

Was tim d with dying cries :] The cries of the ſlaughter'd regularly 
followed his motions, as muſick and a dancer accompany each other. 
OH NSONs 

4 The mortal gate] The gate that was made the ſcene of death. 

| FO Jonxsox. 
Ts 
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To eaſe his breaſt with panting. 
Men. Worthy man ! 
3. Sen. He cannot but with meaſure fit the honours 5 
Which we deviſe him. 
Com. Our ſpoils he kick'd at; 
And look'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o? the world: he covets leſs 
Than miſery itſelf would give® ; rewards 
His deeds with doing them ; and 1s content 
To ſpend the time, to end it ?. 
Men. He's right noble; 
Let him be call'd for. 
1. Sen. Call Coriolanus. 


OF. He doth appear. . 
Re-enter CORIOLANUS, 


Men. The ſenate, Coriolanus, are well pleas'd 
To make thee conſul. - 4 
Cor. I do owe them ſtill 
My life, and ſervices, 
Men. It then remains, 
That you do ſpeak to the people. 4 
or. 


S He cannot but with meaſure fit the honours] That is, no honour will 
be too great for him; he will ſhew a mind equal to any elevation. 
Jonunson. 
6 Than miſery itſelf would give;] Miſery for avarice; becauſe a 
miſer ſignifies an avaricious, © 1/4 AE a 85 
7 and is content | 
To ſpend the time to end it.] I know not whether my conceit will 
” approved, but I cannot forbear to think that our authour wrote 
us: | | | | 
— he rewards | 2 
His deeds with doing them, and is content 
To ſpend bis time, to ſpend it. | | 
To do great acts, for the ſake of doing them; to ſpend his life, for the 
ſake of ſpending it. $670 0g | | 
I think the words afford this meaning, without any alteration. 
MALoONE, 


8 Te then remains, 
That you do ſpeak to the people.] Dr. Warburton obſerves, that 


at this time both the conſuls were choſen by the Senate, and that it 
- Wag 
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Cor. I do beſeech you, Rs 


Let me o'er-leap that cuſtom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them, 
For my wounds? ſake, to give their ſuffrage : pleaſe you, 
'That I may paſs this doing. 
Sic. Sir, the people 
Muſt have their voices ; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. 
Men. Put them not to't 
Pray you, go fit you to the cuſtom ; and 
Take to you, as your predeceſſors have, 
Your honour with your form. 
Cor. It is a part 
That I ſhall bluſh in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. - 
Bru, Mark you that? 
Cor. To brag unto theni,—Thus I did, and thus ;— 
Shew them the unaking ſcars which I ſhould hide, 
As if I had receiv'd them for the hire 
Of their breath only :— | 
Men. Do not ſtand upon't.— 
We recommend to you, tribunes of the people, 
Our purpoſe to them 9 ;—and to our noble conſul 
With we all joy and honour. 
Sen. To Coriolanus come all joy and honour! 
| [F lourifh Then Excunt Senators, 
Bru. You ſee how he intends to uſe the people. 
Sic, May they perceive his intent ! He will require them, 


was not till 141 years afterwards that one of them was elected by the 
people, But the inaccuracy is to be attributed, not to our author, but 
to Plutarch, who expreſsly ſays, in his life of Coriolanus, that * it 
was the cuſtome of Rome at that time, that ſuch as dyd ſue for any 
office, ſhould for certen dayes before be in the market-place, only with 
a poor gowne on their backes, and without any coate underneath, to 
praye the people to remember them at the day of election. North's tranſ- 
lation, p. 244. MALONE. 
9 We recommend to you, tribunes of the people, 
Our pur poſe to them, ] We entreat you, tribunes of the people, to re- 
commend andenforce to the plebeians, what we propoſe to thera for their 
,approbation ; namely the appointment of Coriolanus to the conſulſhip. 
| MartoNnEg. 


As 
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As if he did contemn what he requeſted 
Should be in them to give. | | 
Bru, Come, we'll inform them 
Of our proceedings here: on the market- place. 
I know, they do attend us. [ Exeant, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. The Forum. 
Enter ſeveral Citizens, 


1. Cit. Once *, if he do require our voices, we ought 
not to deny him. 

2. Cit. We may, fir, if we will. 

3. Cit. We have power in ourſelves to do it, but it is 
a power that we have no power to do?“: for if he ſhew us 
his wounds, and tell us his deeds, we are to put our 
tongues into thoſe wounds, and ſpeak for them ; bs, if he 
tell us his noble deeds, we muſt alſo tell him our noble 
acceptance of them. Ingratitude is monſtrous: and for 
the multitude to be ingrateful, were to make a monſter of 
the multitude; of the which, we being members, ſhould 
bring ourſelves to be monſtrous members. 

1. Cit. And to make us no better thought of, a little 
help will ſerve: for once we ftood up about the 


Once, ] Once here means the ſame as when we ſay, once for all. 
| | WARBURTON, 
This uſe of the word once is found in the Suppoſes by Gaſcoigne : 
« Once, twenty-four ducattes he coſt me.” FARMER. 

I doubt whether once here ſignifies once for all. I believe, it means, 0 if 
he do but ſo much as require our voices; as in the following paſſage in 
Holinſhed's Chronicle: they left many of their ſervants and men of 
war behind them, and ſome of them would not once ſtay for their ſtan- 
dards.” Marone, »— 

2 We bave power in ourſelves to do it, but it is 4 power that wwe bave 
no porver to de:] Ponyer firſt ſignifies natural poruer or force, and then 
moral power or right, Davies has uſed the ſame word with great va- 
ziety of meaning: 
« Uſe all thy powers that heavenly power to praiſe, 
, That gave thee power todo.” = JOHNSON, 


corn, 
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corn*, he himſelf ſtuck not to call us—the many-headed 
multitude*. | 

3. Cit. We have been call'd fo of many; not that our 
heads are ſome brown, ſome black, ſome auburn 5, ſome 
bald, but that our wits are ſo diverſly colour'd : and truly 
I think, if all our wits were to iſſue out of one ſkull o, they 
wonld fly eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth; and their concent of 
one direct way ſhould be at once to all the points o' the 
compals. | 

2. Cit. Think you ſo? Which way, do you judge, my 
wit would fly ? 

3. Cit. Nay, your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another 
man's will, 'tis ſtrongly wedg' d up in a block-head: but 
if it were at liberty, twould, ſure, ſouthward. 

2. Cit, Why that way? 

3. Cit, To loſe itſelf in a fog; where being three parts 
melted away with rotten dews, the fourth would return for 
conſcience ſake, to help to get thee a wife. 

2, Cit, You are never without your tricks :—You may, 
you may. | 

3+ Cir, Are you all reſolved to give your voices? But that's 
no matter, the greater part carries it. I ſay, if he would 
incline to the people, there was never a worthier man. 


Enter CORIOLANUS, and MENENIUsS, 
Here he comes, and in the gown of humility ; mark his 


3 — for once we flood up about the corn, ] That is, as ſoon as ever we 
ſtood up, This word is ſtill uſed in nearly the ſame ſenſe, in familiar 
or rather vulgar language, ſuch as Shakſpeare wiſhed to allot to the 
Roman populace. ** Once the will of tbe monarch is the only law, the 
conſtitution is deſtroyed.” Mr, Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors read 
—for once, when we ſtood up, &c. Marone. 

4 — many-beaded multitude. ] Hanmer reads, many headed monſter, 
but withou neceſlity. To be many-beaded includes menftrouſneſs. 

| * OHN SON. 

5 — ſome auburn, ] The folio reads, ſome Abram, I ſhould unwil- 
lingly ſuppoſe this to be the true reading; but we have already heard of 
Cain and Abram-coloured beards. STEEVENS. 

The emendation was made in the fourth folio. MATON E. 

F all our wits were to iſſue 04: of one ſkull, &c.] Meaning, 
though our having but one intereſt was moſt apparent, yet our wiſhes 
and projects would be infinitely diſcordant, WARBURTON. . 


behaviour- 
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behaviour. We are not to ſtay all together, but to come 
by him where he ſtands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. 
He's to make his requeſts by particulars ; wherein every 
one of us has a ſingle honour, in giving him our own 
voices with our own tongues : therefore follow me, and 
F 11 direct you how you ſhall go by him, f 
All. Content, content, [Erxeunt. 
Men. O ſir, you are not right; have you not known 
The worthieſt men have done't ? | 
Cor. What muſt I fay ?— 
I pray, fir,—Plague upon't ! I cannot bring 
My tongue to ſuch a pace :—Look, fir ;—my wounds ;— 
J got them in my country's ſervice, when 
Some certain of your breth'ren roar'd, and ran 
From the noiſe of our own drums. 
Men. O me, the gods! 335 
You muſt not ſpeak of that; you muſt deſire them 


To think upon you. 5 
Cor. Think upon me? Hang 'em? 

I would they would forget me, like the virtues 

Which our divines loſe by them). 
Men. You'll mar all ; | 

I'll leave you: Pray you, ſpeak to them, I pray you, 

In wholeſome manner. [ Exit, 


Enter two Citizens. 


Cor. Bid them waſh their faces. 
And keep their teeth clean.—So, here comes a brace. 
You know the cauſe, fir, of my ſtanding here. 
1. Cit, We do, fir; tell us what hath brought you to't. 
Cor. Mine own deſert. | 
2. Cit. Your own deſert ? 


Cor. Ay, not mine own deſire “. 
* To Cds 


7 I eviſh they would forget me, like the virtuet, 
Which our divines loſe by them. ] i. e. I wiſh they would forget me 
as they do thoſe virtuous precepts, which the divines preach up to them, 
and lofe by them, as it were, by their negleRing the practice. 
THEOBA.D» 
8 not mine own deſire.) The old copy has—bur mine own defire. 
The anſwer of the citizen fully ſupports the correction, which was 


made by the editor of the third folio. But and not are often confounded 
L33 
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Cit. How ! not you? own deſire? | 94 
or. No, ſir: Twas never my deſire yet fo 


To trouble the poor with begging. h 
1. Cit. You muſt think, if we * you any thing, y we 
hope to i by you. 
Cor. Well then, I pray, your price o the conſulſhip 7 
1. Cit. The price 2 to aſk it indly, 
Cor. Kindly ? | 
Sir, I pray, let me ha't: I have wounds to ſhew you, 
Which ſhall be yours in privete.—Four good voice, fir ö 
What ſay you? 
2. Cit, You ſhall have it, worthy 8 . 
Cor. A _—_ ſir:— There's in all two warthy voices 
egg'd ;— 
have your : ms; adieu. 
1. Cit. But this is ſomething odd. | 
2. Cir, An twere to give again,—But tis no matter. 
ö [ Exeunt two Citizens, 


Aw * other Citizens. 


Cor. Pray you now, if it may ſtand with the tune of 
your voices, that I may be conſul, I have here the euſ- 
= gown. | 

it, You have deſerved nobly of your country, and 
1 have not deſerved nobly, 

Cor. Your znigma ? * 

1. Cit, You have been a ſcourge to her enemies, you 
have been a rod to her friends ; you have not, indeed, 
loved the comman people. | 

Cor. You ſhoul account me the more virtuous, that I 
have not been common in my love. I will, ſir, flatter my 
ſworn brother the people, to earn a dearer eſtimation of 
them; *tis a condition they account gentle: and ſince 
the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have my hat than 


ia theſe plays. See Vol. III. p. 142, n. 1. and Vol. V. p. 284, n. 5; 
and p. 252. n. 1. 
Ina paſſage in Love's Labour's Loft, Vol. II. p. 377, from the reluctance 
which I always feel to depart from the original copy, I have Tuffered not 
to remain, and have endeavoured to explain the words as they ſtand; 
but I am now convinced that I ought to is printed 
« By earth, ſhe is but corporal; there you lie,” Maroxx. 


Ver. VII, a my 
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my heart, I will practiſe the inſinuating nod, and be off 
to them moſt counterfeitly ; that is, fir, I will counterfeit 
the bewitchment of ſome popular man, and give it boun- 
tifully to the deſirers. Therefore, befeech you, I may be 
conſul. < We | | 8 
2. Cit, We hope to find you our friend; and therefore 
give you our voices heartily. 
1. Cit. Vou have received many wounds for your 
cbuntf ß,. 5 Sen 
Cor. I will not ſeal your knowledge 9 with ſhewing 
them. I will make much of your voices, and ſo trouble 
ou no further. — „ 
Both Git, The gods give you joy, fir, heartily ! [ Zæeunt. 
Cor. Moſt ſweet voices 1 
Better it is to die, better to ſtarve, | 
Than crave the hire* which firſt we do deſerve. 
Why in this woolviſh toge ſhould I ſtand here, 
Pants . | | | To 
Iwill not ſeal your knozuledgomn)] I will not ſtrengthen or complete 
your knowledge, The ſeal is that which gives authenticity to a writing, 
- | | | OHNSONs 
T - the hire] The old copy has bigber; and this is one of the 
many proofs that ſeveral parts of the original folio edition of theſs 
plays en one and written down. by another, MALonE. 
y is this woolvith toge ſbould I and here, ] I ſuppoſe the mean- 
ing is, Why ſhould I ſtand in this gown of humility, which is little ex- 
preflive of my feelings towards the people; as far from being an em- 
— of my real character, as the ſheep's cloathing on a wolf as ex- 
reſſive of his diſpofition. I believe auoolviſp was uſed by our author 
for falſe or deceitful, and that the phraſe was ſuggeſted to him, as Mr. 
Steevens ſeems alſo to think, by the common expreſſion, “ a wolf in 
ſheep's cloathing,” Mr. Mafon ſays, that this is „ a ludicrous idea, 
and ought to be treated as ſuch,” 1 have paid due attention to many 
of the ingenious commentator's remarks in the preſent edition, and 
therefore I am ſure he will pardon me when I obſerve that ſpeculative. 
criticiſm on theſe pla: 3 will ever be liable to error, unleſs we add to it 
an intimate acquaintance with the language and writings of the pre- 
deeeſſors and N of Shakſpeare. If Mr. Maſon had read 
the following line in Churchyard's legend of Cardinal Wolſey, Mirror 
er Magiſtrates, 1587, inftead of conſidering this as a ludicrous inter- 
pretation, he would probably have admitted it to be a natural and juſt 
pxplication of the epithet before us : es 
0 fye on wolves, that march in maſking clothes.” 
. * 0 p - - 1 ; 7 - . b i — The 
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To beg of Hob, and Dick, that do appear, 
Their needleſs youches 3 ? Cuſtom calls me to't :— 


What 


The woolviſß toge is a gown of, humility, in which Coriolanus thinks 

he ſhall appear in maſquerade; not in his real and natural character. 

Woolviſh cannot mean rough, birſute, as Dr. Johnſon interprets it, 
becauſe the gown Coriolanus wore has already been deſcribed as napleſs. 

The old copy has tongue; which was a very natural error for the 
compoſitor at the preſs to fall into, who almoſt always ſubſtitutes a 
familiar Engliſh word for one derived from the Latin, which he does 
not underſtand. The very ſame miſtake has happened in Othello, where 
we find ** tongued conſuls,” for toged conſuls, The particle in ſhews 
that tongue cannot] be right. The editor of the ſecond ſolio ſolved the 
difficulty as uſual, by ſubſtituting gown, without any regard to the 
word in the original copy, MAT OR. | 

The white robe worn by a candidate was made, I think, of white 
lamb ſkins. How comes it then to be called <voolvifh, unleſs in allu- 
ſion to the fable of the wolf in ſheep's cloathing ? Perhaps the poet 
meant only, Why de I and with a tongue deceirfoel as that of the wolf, 
and ſeem to flatter thoſe whom I could wiſh to treat with my uſual ferg» 
city? We may perhaps more diſtinctly read: 

— 70ith this woolviſh tongue, | 
unleſs tongue be uſed for tone or accent. Tongue might, indeed, be only 
a typographical miſtake, and the word deſigned be toge, which is uſed 
in Othello, Shakſpeare, however, does not appear to — known what 
= foga birſuta was, becauſe he has juſt before called it the napleſi gown 
of humility. ; 

Since > foregoing note was written, I met with the following paſſage 
in «A Merye Jeſt of a Man called Horoleglas, bl. I. no date. Howwleglas 
hired himſelf to a taylor, who © caſte unto him a huſbande mans 
gowne, and bad him take a wolfſe, and make it up.—Than cut Heco 
U 7 the huſbandmans gowne and made thereof a wwoulfe with the 
head and feete, &c. Then ſayd the maſter, I ment that you ſhould 
have made up the ruſſet gown, for a huſbandman's gowne is called 
a wolfe,” By a wolviſh gown, therefore, (if gown be the true reading) 
Shakſpeare might have meant Coriolanus to compare the dreſs af a Ro- 
man candidate to the coarſe frock of a ploughman, who expoſed himſelf to 
ſolicit the votes of his fellow ruſticks. STEZV IRS. 

3 To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appears . 

Tbeir needleſs voucbes.] Why ſtand I here,—to beg of Hob and Dick, 
and ſuch others as make their appearance here, their Ds voices? 
OHNSONs 

By ftrange inattention our deen has here given the names (as 
in many other places he has attributed the cuſtoms) of England, 
to ancient Rome. It appears from Minſheu's DI c TIN ART, 
1617, in v. * TAINE, that theſe were ſome of the moſt common 
names among the people in a time, © A QuINTAINE or 
<a 2 


QuiNe 


_ | CORIOLANUS. 


What cuſtom wills, in all things ſhould we' do't, 

The duſt on antique time would lie unſwept, Fe 
And mountainous error be too highly heap'd | 
For truth to over-peer.—Rather than fool it ſo, 

Let the high office and the honour | 

To one that would do thus.—T am Flap through; : 
The one Part ſuffer d, the other will T do, 0 


\ Enter three other Citizens. 


Here.come more VOICES, 479 

Your voices: for your voices I have fought ; $ 

Watch'd for your voices; for your voices, bear 

Of wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice ſix _ 

I have ſeen, and heard of; for. our voices, have 

Done many things, ſome leſs, ome more: your voices: 8 

Indeed, I would be conſul. le | 
1. Cir, He has done nobly, and cannot go without any 

honeſt man's voice, 
2. Cit, Therefore let him be conſul: The gods give 

him joy, and make him good friend to the people! 6 
All. Amen, amen,—( 50d ſave 2 noble conſul! 

Wh xeunt tee ys 


— 


Cr. Worthy oel. k 
Re-enter Mzxznrvus, vd Buvirvs mw Ster NI _ 


Men. You have ſtood your limitation; and the tribunes - 
Endue you with the people's voice: Remains, 
'That, in the official-marks inveſted, * 

Anon do meet che ſenate. e | "ys 
* en 

Sic. The cuſtom of mY you 2 Achasd- 
The people do admit you; and are ſummon d 1850 
To meet anon, upon your er 4 

Cor. Where? at the ſenate-houſe ? 


VINTELLE, a game in requeſt at marria * e and T 
a Hob, and Will, ftfive for the gay arſe hos Th A 
4 Battles thrice fix, Ec. Jl Coriolanus ſeems now, in carpell to rei. 
tion for the conſulate : perhaps we may better read: 
— battles thrice fix” 
Pre ſeen, and 41 bave heard of; for your voices 
Done many ings, Kc. Far MER, 


A airy 


els; it 444 14 
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Sic. There, Coriolanus. 
Cor. May I change theſe garments ? 
Sic. You may, fir. CY 
Cor. That I'll raight do; and, knowing myſelf again, 
Repair to the ſenate-houſe. 
Men. I'll keep you company Win you along ? | 
Bru. We ſtay here for the people. 
Sic, Fare you well. [ Exeunt COR1OL. and Mx Ne 
He has it now ; and by his looks, methinks, 
Tis warm at his heart. 
Bru. With a proud heart he wore 
His nn weeds: Will you diſmiſs the people ? 


Re-enter Citizens, 


Sic. How now, my maſters? have you choſe this man? 
1. Cit. He has our voices, ſir. 
Bru. We pray the gods, he may deſerve your loves. 
2. Cit. Amen, ſir: To my poor unworthy notice, 
He mock'd us, when he begg d our voices. 580 
3. Cit. Certainly, he flouted us down-right. 
1. Cit. No, tis his kind of ſpeech, he did not mock us. 
2. Cit, Not one amongſt us, fave yourſelf, but 2 ö 
He us' d us ſeornfully: he ſhould have ſhew'd uin 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for his coamtny.. 
Sic. Why, ſo he did, I am ſure. 
Cit. No, no; no man ſaw 'em. [Several Break 
3. Cit. He ſaid, he had wounds, which he could thew 
| in private; | 
And with his hat, thus waving it in ſcorn, ans 
1 would be 281 ſays he: aged eee, Jos | 


Bue 


aged WR This was a 4 inattention. The Roman 
at this 2 had but lately changed the regal for the gonſular goyer 
ment: for Coriolanus was baniſhed the eighteenth, yEar after the er- 
pulſion of the kinga. WARBURTON. 
perhaps our author meant by aged cuſtom, that Coriolanus Would Fi 
the cuſtom which requires the conſul to be of a certain preſcribed age, 
will not permit that 1 ſhould. be elected, unleſs by the voice of the people 
that rule ſhould be broken through, This would meet with. the ob- 
jection made in p. 201, Þ. 4. 3 but 1 doubt much whether Shakſpeare 
knew the preciſe conſular age even - wy s time, and therefore think 
1 it 
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But by your woices, will not ſo permit ne | 
Your woices e776, thr When we granted that, ak 
Here was, -I thank you for your voices, thank you, 
Your moſt feveet voices :——now you have left your voices, 
babe no further with you. Was not this mockery ? 
Sie. Why, either, were you ignorant to ſec't*? 
Or, ſeeing it, of ſuch childiſh friendlineſs 
To yield your voices? | | 
Bru. Could you not have told him, 
As you were leſſon'd,.— When he had no power, 
But was a petty ſervant to the ſtate, 
He was your enemy; ever ſpake againſt 
Your liberties, and the charters that you bear 
I' the body of the weal : and now, arriving 
A place of potency 7; and ſway o' the ſtate, 
If he ſhould ſtill malignantly remain 
Faſt foe to the plebeii, your voices might 
Be curſes to yourſelves: You ſhould have ſaid, 
That, as his worthy deeds did claim no leſs 
Than what he ſtood for; ſo his gracious nature 
Would think upon you“ for your voices, and 
Tranſlate his malice towards you into love, 
Standing your friendly lord. 
Sic. Thus to have ſaid, | 
As you were fore-advis'd, had touch'd his ſpirit, 
And try*d his inclination ; from him pluck'd 
Either his gracious promiſe, which you might, 
As cauſe had call'd you up, have held him to; 


it more probable that the Wörds aged cuſtom were uſed by our author 
in their ordinary ſenſe, however inconſiſtent with the recent eſtabliſh. 
ment of conſular government at Rome. Plutarch had led him into an 
error concerning this aged cuſtom, See p. 204, n. 8. MALonzx. 
ignorant to % ?] Were you ignorant to ſee it, is, did you want 
knowledge to diſcern it. JonxsOR. 
7 — arriving 8 | 3 5 | 
A place of potency, us the old copy, and rightly, So, in the 
third 22 of Ce I. Act. V. ſc. iii: ye 5 
„ =- thoſe powers that the queen | 
« Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arriv'd our toaft.” STETVINS. 
s Would think upon yawer| Would retain a grateful remembrance of 


Jou, &c. Malen. | 
9 or 
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Or elſe it would have galld his ſurly nature, | 
Which eaſily endures not article 
Tying him to aught ; ſo, putting him to rage, 
You ſhould have ta'en the advantage of his choler, 
And paſs'd him unelected. 33 

Bru. Did you perceive, _ | 
He did ſolicit you in free contempt ?, 
When he did need your loves; and do you think, 
That his contempt ſhall not be bruiſing to you, 
When he hath power to cruſh ? Why, had your bodies 
No heart among you ? Or had you tongues, to cry 
Againſt the reQorſhip of judgment? 

Sic, Haye you, 
Ere now, deny'd the aſker? and, now again, 
Of him, that did not aſk, but mock, beſtow 
Yourſu'd-for tongues *? . | 

3. Cit. He's not confirm'd, we may deny him yet. 

2. Cit, And will deny him: | 
Þ'll have five hundred voices of that ſound. | 

1. Cit, 1 twice five hundred, and their friends to piece 

em. | 

Bru. Get you hence inſtantly ; and tell thoſe friends, 
They have choſe a conſul, that will from them take 
Their liberties z make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking, 
As therefore kept to do ſo. 

Sic. Let them aſſemble ; 
And, on a ſafer judgment, all revoke 
Your ignorant election: Enforce his pride“, 

And his old hate unto you: beſides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed; 
9 — free contempt,] That is, with contempt open and unreſtrained. 

, | OHNSONs 

1 Your ſu d. for res | Your voices, not ſolicited, by 2_ ap- 
plication, but ſued-for by this man's merely ſtanding forth as a candi- 

date.— Tour ſued-for tongues, however, may mean, your voices, to obtain 

which ſo many make ſuit to you; and perhaps the latter is the more 

Juſt interpretation, MALox x. 
2 — Enforce bis pride,] Object his pride, and enforce the objection. 
| | J OHNSONe 


P4 5 How 
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"How in his ſuit he ſcorn'd you: but your loves, 
Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you 
The apprehenſion of his preſent portance ?, 
Which moſt gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion 
After the inveterate hate he bears you. | 

Bru. Lay 1 82 3 
A fault on us, your tribunes; that we labour'd, 
(No impediment between) but that you muſt 
Caſt your election on him. 

Sic. Say, you choſe him 63 75 
More after our commandment, than as guided 

y your own true affections: and that, your minds 
re- occupy'd with what you rather muſt do 
Than what you ſhould, made you againſt the grain 
To voice him conſul; Lay the fault on us. 

Bru, Ay, ſpare us not. Say, we read lectures to you, 
How youngly he began to ſerve his country, FS 
How long continued: and what ſtock he ſprings of, 
The noble houſe o'the Marcians ; from. whence came 
That Ancus Marcius, Numa's daughter's ſon, 
Who, after great Hoſtilius, here was king : 

Of the ſame houſe Publius and Quintus were, 
That our beſt water brought by conduits hither ; 
And Cenſorinus, darling of the people +, 

And nobly nam'd fo, twice being cenſor, 


Was 

3 — bis preſent portance,] i. e. carriage. So, in Othello: 

And portance in my travel's hiſtory.” STEEVENS 

+ And Cenſorinus, darling of dhe people, This verſe 1 have ſupplied z 
2 line having been certainly left out in this place, as will appear to any 
one who conſults the beginning of Plutarch's Life of Coriolanus, from 
whence this paſſage is directly tranſlated. Por x, 

The paſſage in North's tranſlation, 1579, runs thus: © The houſe of 
the Martians at Rom* was of the number of the patricians, out of which 
bath ſprong many noble perſonages : whereof Ancus Martius was one 
king Numaes daughter's ſoane, who was of Rome after Tullus 
Hoſtilius, Of the ſame houſe were Publius and Quintus, who brought 
to Rome their beſt water they had by conduits, Cenſoriaus alſi came 
of that familie,, that was ſo ſurnamed becauſe the people had choſen 
him cenſor twice.” Publius and Quintus and Cenſorinus were not the 
anceſtors of Coriolanus, but his deſcendants. Caius Marcius Rutilius did 
not obtain the name of Cenſorinus till the year of Rome 487 z and the 

* N | K | | | | Marcias 
T 
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Was his great anceſtors, Ar 17 46 
Sic. One thus deſcended, +: 
That hath beſide well in his perſon wrought _ 
To be ſet high in place, we did commend 
To your remembrances: but you have found, 
Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt *, 
That he's your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Your ſudden approbation. | 
Bru. Say, you ne'er had done't, 
(Harp on that ſtill,) but by our putting on 7: 
And preſently, when you have drawn your number, 
Repair to the Capitol. — 15770 2 | 
Cit, We will ſo: almoſt all [/everal ſpeak 
Repent in their election. © [Exeunt Citizens. 


Mareian waters were not brought to that city by aqueducts till the year 
613, near 350 years after the death of Coriolanus. | 
Can it be ſuppoſed, that he who would diſregard ſuch anachroniſms, 
or rather he to whom they were not known, ſhould have changed Cato, 
which he found in his Plutarch, to Calves, from a regard to chronolo- 
y? See a former note, p. 168, MALoNE. 
S And Cenſorinus— | | 
Was bis great anceſtor.] Now the firſt cenſor was created U. C. 
314, and Coriolanus was baniſhed U. C. 262. The truth is this: the 
pailage, as Mr. Pope obſerves above, was taken from Plutarch's Life 
of Coriolanus; who, ſpeaking of the houſe of Coriolanus, takes notice 
both of his anceſtors and of his poſterity, which our author's haſte not 
giving him leave to obſerve, has here confounded with the other. An- 
other inſtance of his inadvertency, from the ſame cauſe, we have in the 
firſt part of Henry IV. where an account is given of the priſoners took 
on the plains of Holmedon: 
Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldeſt ſon 
To beaten Douglas —. 
But the earl of Fife was not ſon to Douglas, but to Robert duke of Al- 
bany, governor of Scotland. He took his account from Holinſhed, whoſe 
words are, And of priſoners amongſt others were theſe; Mordack earl of 
Fife, ſon to the governor Arckembald earl Douglas, &c. And he ima- 
gined'that the governor and earl Douglas were one and the ſame per- 
ſon, War uE Teo. | a 
6 Scaling b preſent bearing with bis paſt,] That is, weighing his 
paſt and preſent b dat, Jenner: 
7 — by our putting on: ] By our jaſtigation. So, in X. Hegry VIII. 
«© — 28 putter on | 85 
« Of thele exactions.. Jet p. 21, n. 4. . 
| 855 MaALoNr. 
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Bru. Let them go on; 
This mutiny were better put in hanard, 
Than ſtay, paſt doubt, for greater: 
If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refuſal, both obſerve and anſwer⸗ 
The vantage of his anger. 

Sic. To the Capitol, come; 
we will be there before the ſtream o' the people o; 
And this ſhall ſeem, as partly *tis, their own, 

* we have N onward. — 


* 2 
——— 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
is The Jame. 4 Street, © 


Cornets. Enter Cox 10L Ax us, Mzenznivs, Couixi us, 
Tirus LARTI us, Senators, and Patricians. 
Cor. Tullus Aufidius then had made new head? 
Lart. He had, my lord; and that it was, which caus'd 
Our ſwifter compoſition. 
Cor. So then the Volces ſtand but as at firſt; _ 
Ready, when time ſhall-prompt them, to make road 
Upon us again. 
Com. They are worn, lord conſul · , fo, 
That we hall hardly in our ages ſee 
Their banners wave again. 
Cor. Saw you Aufidins ? | 
Lari. On ſafe- guard he came to me; and did curſe 
A ainſt the Volces, for they had ſo vilely 
Yielded the town: he is retir'd to Antium, 
Cor. Spoke he of me? | 


* 


+ ® — obſerve and anſwer 
Te wanta 4 is anger,] Mark, catch, and improve the oppor> 
tunity, which is aſty anger will afford us. lag VI 
9 — the ſtream. of the people; ] So, in K. Henry VIII. 
46% — The rich fream 
« Of lords and ladies. having brought the queen 
cc To a prepar d place in the choir,” c. MALONTE. 
* —lord conful,] Shakſpeare has here, as in other places, attributed 
the uſage of England to Rome. In his time the title of lord was given 
to many offficers of ſtate who were not peers z thus, lords of the coun- 


ell, lord ambaſſador, lord general, * MAL@NIs 
Lart. 


CORIOLAN Us. 

Lart. He did, my lord. | 

Cor. How ? what ? 

Lart. How often he had met you, ſword to ſword : 
That, of all thin » n the earth, he hated 
Your perſon moſt : that the would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 
Be call'd your vanquiſher. 

Cor. At Antium lives he ? 

Lart. At Antium. 

Cor. I wiſh I had a cauſe to ſeek him there, 

To oppoſe his hatred fully, Welcome home. 
[To Lartius, 
Enter S1c1N1Us, and BRuUTUSs. 


Behold ! theſe are the tribunes of the le, 
The tongues 0'the common mouth, I 4 te ſpiſe them: 
For they do prank them in authority, 
Againſt all noble ſufferance. 
Sic. Paſs no further. 
Cor. Ha! what is that? 
Bru. It will be dangerous to go on: no further, 
Cor. What makes this change ? 
Men. The matter? 
Com. Hath he not paſs'd the noble, and the common? 
Bru. Cominius, no. 
Cor. Have I had children's voices? 
1. Sen. Tribunes, give way; he ſhall to the market place. g 
Bru. The people are incens'd againſt him. 
Sic. Stop, 
Or all will fall! in broil. 
Cor, Are theſe your herd?— 
uſt theſe have voices, that can yield them now, 
And a 1 their tongues ? ?— What are your of- 
ces 
You Ws their-mouths, why rule you not their teeth *? 


— prank them in autbority,] Plume, deck, digni ify themſelves, 


So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: = | ans 
g c Dreſt i oe a little brief authority.” STzzvzNs.. 

— why rule you not their teeth? | The metaphor is from men's 
ſetting a bull-dog or maſtiff upon any one, Wa BUR To. 


Hare 


na CORIOLANUS, 
Have you not ſet them on? 
Men. Be calm, be calm. 
Cor. It is a 'd thing, and grows by plot, 
To curb the will of the nobility := 
Suffer't, and hve with e as Fp rule, 
Nor ever will be rul' WG 
Bru. Call't not a plot: 19.7 
'The people cry, you mock'd 488 a0. of late, | 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd ; 
Scandal'd the ſuppliants for the people; call'd them 
Time: pleaſers, flatterers, foes to nobleneſs, 
Ger. Why, this was known before. 
Bra. Not to the m all. | 
Cor. Have Joo, inform'd them ſince 37 
Bru. How ! I inform them! 
Cor. You are like to do ſuch buſineſs. 
Bru. Not unlike, | 
Each way, to better yours #, 
Cor. Why then ſhould I be * ? By yon clouds, 
Let me deſerve ſo ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow tribune. 
Sic. You ſhew too much of that 5, 
For which the people ſtir : If you will paſs 
To where you are bound, you muſt enquire your way, 
Which you are out of, with a gentler ſpirit; ann 
Or never be ſo noble as a conſul, £403 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. 
Men, Let's be call. 
Com. The people are abus'd :—Set on.— This pelr ring 
Becomes not Rome“; nor has Coriolanus 
Deſerv'd 


_ 3 — fences] The old copy — fit bence. STEEVENS» 
4 Not unlike, 
Each way, 40 better yours. ] i. e. likely to provide better for the ſe. 
pl eviget the commonwealth than you (whoſe buſineſs it is) will do. T 
whic 


| 

{ 

the reply is pertinent: | 

: Why then ſhould I be conſul N. Wanmnur TON, | | 
5 Sic. You ſheww too much of that, This ſpeech is given in the 
old copy to Cominius. It was cbr Krriduted to Sicinius by Mr. 
Theobald. MAL ONE. . * 5 | 


© — This palt'ring 
. not Rome: That is, this trick of difimulation, this mf 2 


> YL. 


A 
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Deſerv'd this ſo diſhonour'd rub, laid faluy? © a4 
I' the plain way of his merit. N 
Cor. Tell me of corn! | 
This was my ſpeech, and J will * again ;— 
Men. Not now, not now. 
1. Sen. Not in this heat, fir, now, 


Cor. Now, as I live, I will My nckler friends, A. 


I crave their 1 
For the mutable, rank- ſcented many, let them 
Regard me as I do not flatter, and 


Therein behold themſelves *: I ſay again wt q | 


In ſoothing them, we nouriſh gainſt our ſenate. | i{ 
The cockle of rebellionꝰ, inſolence, ſedition, : + 
Which we ourſelves have plough'd for, ſow'dand ſarter'd 
By mingling them with us, the honour'd number; 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars. * 
Men. Well, no more. | er 
1. Sen. No more words, we beſeech 1 you. 7. 4 


Cor. How ! no more? by a, VERA 


As for my country 1 have med my blood, 
Not fearing outward force, ſo ſhall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meazels , 


6 And be theſe jo ling fendt no more beliew'd, 
« That palter with ws in a double ſenſe.” Macbeth, Jonnsony | 
7 — rub, laid faiſly, &Cc. ed for treac bers ſy. Jon x so. 
The — 4 is from e bowling · green green. MALON E. 
— let them 
ard me as 1 do not flatter, and 
Te ein he bold themſelves :] Let them lool in the mirror which 1 
hold | yp to them, a mirror which does not flatter, and ſee themſelves, 


Jonnson.. 
9 Th e of rebellion, —] Cockle is a weed which grows up with 


the corn, The thought is from fir Tho. North's tranſlation of Phu 


tarch, where it is given as follows: «© Moredver, he ſaid, that they 
nouriſhed againft \ «wo Fro the naughty ſeed and cockle of inſolency 
and ſedition, which had been ſowed and ſcattered abroad among the 
people,” Kc. STEEVENS: | 


£ 


— thoſe l Meſell is uſed in Pierce Phowwman's Vifon for a 


By, The ſame wor frequently oceurs in the London Prodigal, 1605, 


STEEVENS. 1 
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Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſought 


Hear you this Triton of the minnows *? mark you 
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The very way to catch them. 
Bru. You ſpeak o' the people, ; 
As if you were a god to puniſh, not 
A man of their infirmity. . 
Sic. Twere well, . 
We let the people know't. 
Men. What, what? his choler? 
Cor, Choler! | 
Were I as patient as the midnight ſleep, 
By Jove, twould be my mind. 
Sic. It is a mind. 
That ſhall remain a poiſon where it is, 
Not poiſon any further. 
Cor. Shall remain 


His abſolute Hall? 
Com. Twas from the canon“. 
Cor. Shall! 1 OY For 
O good, but moſt unwiſe patricans “, why, 


2 — minnows ?] i. e. ſmall fry. WArBUuRTON. | 
A minnow is one of the ſmalleſt river fiſh, called in ſome counties a 
pink. Jounson. ; P : 
3 *Twas from the canon.] Was contrary to the eftabliſhed rule; it 
Was 2 form of ſpeech to which he has no right. Jonxsox. So | 
4 O good, but moſt unwiſe patricians,] The old copy haz—O God, 
but &c. Mr. Theobald made the correftion, Mr. Steevens aſks, 
« when the only authentick ancient copy makes ſenſe, why ſhould we 
depart from it?” —No one can be more thoroughly convinced of the 
general propriety of adhering to the old copy than J am; and 1 truſt I 
have given abundant proofs of my attention to it in the preſent Edition, 
by reſtoring and eſtabliſhing many ancient readings in every one of 
theſe plays, which had been diſplaced for modern innovations: and if 
in the paſſage before us the ancient copy had afforded ſenſe, I ſhould 
have been very u-willing to diſturb'it. But it does not; for jt reads, 
not © O Gods,” as Mr. Steevens ſuppoſed, but O Ged, an adjuration 
ſurely not proper in the mouth of a heathen. Add to this, that the 
word but is exhibited with a ſmall initial letter, in the only authentick 
copy; and the words © good but unwiſe” here appear to be the counter- 
part of grave and chef the ſubſequent line, On a re-confidera- 
tion of this paſſage therefore, I am confident that even my learned pre · 
deceſſor will approve of the emendation now adopted, MALoNnZ. 
ä You 
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You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to chooſe an officer, 
That with his peremptory fall, being but 

The horn and noiſe o'the monſters, wants not ſpirit 
To ſay; he'll turn your current in a ditch, | 
And make your channel his? If he have power, 
Then vail your ignorance: if none, awake 

Your dangerous lenity. If you are learned, 

Be not as common fools ; if you are not, 

Let them have cuſhions by you. Vou are plebeians, 
If they be ſenators : and they are no leſs, . 
When, both your voices blended, the greateſt taſte 
Moſt palates theirs 7. They chooſe their magiſtrate z 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his Hall, 

His popular all, againſt a graver bench 

Than ever frown'd in Greece! By Jove himſelf, 

It makes the conſuls baſe : And my ſoul akes*, 

To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 

May enter *twixt the gap of both, and take 

The one by the other. 

Com. Well,—on to the market-place. 


S The born and noiſe—] Alluding to his having ealled him Triton ba- 
fore. WARBURTON, | 

6 Then wail your ignorance z——] If this man has power, let the-igno- 
rance that gave it bim vail or bow down before bim. JounsoN. 

See Vol. II. p. 109, n. 2; and p. 410, n. 4. Maron. 

7 — You are plebeians, 

I they be ſenators; and they are no leſs, 

When, both your woices blended, the greateſt taſte 

Moſt palates theirs.) I think the meaning is, the plebeians are 
no leſs than ſenators, when, the voices of the ſenate and the people 
being blended together, the predominant taſte of the compound ſmacks 
more of the populace than the ſenate. © _. 

Dr. Johnſon would read—/Muft palate theirf. 4 When the fafte of 
the great, the patricians, muſt palate, muſt pleaſe [or muſt try] that of 
the plebeians.”” Marons. 

The plain meaning is, that ſenators and plebeians are equal, when the. 
bigbeß taſte is beſt pleaſed with that which _ the loweſt, STExv. 
8 — and my ſoul ales, &c.] The miſchief and abſurdity of what, is 
called Imperium in imperio, is here finely expreſſed, WAA BUI rox. 
| Cor. 
5 l 
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Cor. Whoever gave that counſel ?, to give forth 
The corn o' the ſtorehouſe gratis, as twas us'd 
Sometime in Greece. - ; 

Men. Well, well, no more of that. 5 

Cor. (Though there the people had more abſolute 

power,) * | | | 
J ſay, they nouriſh'd diſobedience, fed 
The ruin of the ſtate. | 

Bru. Why, ſhall the people give 
One, that ſpeaks thus, their voice ? 

Cor, I'll give my reaſons, 

More worthier than their voices. They know, the cor 
Was not our recompence; reſting well aſſur' d 

They ne'er did ſervice for't: Being preſs'd to the war, 
Even when the navel of the ſtate was touch'd, 

They would not thread the gates“: this kind of ſervice 
Did not deſerve corn gratis: being i“ the war, 


LI 


9 Whoever gave that counſel, &c.] So, in the old tranſlation of Plu- 
starch: Therefore, ſayed he, they that gaue counſell, and perſuaded 
that the Corne ſhould be giuen out to the common people gratis, as they 
vſed to doe in citties of Græce, where the people had more abſolute 
power, dyd but only nouriſhe their diſobedience, which would breake out 
in the ende, to the vtter ruine and overthrow of the whole ſtate. For they 
will not thincke-it is done in recompenſe of their ſervite paſt, fithence 
they know well enough they haue ſo ofte refuſed to go to the warres, 
when they were commaunded : neither for their mutinies when they 
went with vs, whereby they have rebelled and forſaken their countrie : 
neither for their accuſations which their flatterers haue preferred vnto 
them, and they haue recevued, and made good againſt the ſenate 2. but 
they will rather judge we geue and graunt them this, as abaſing our 
ſelues, and ſtanding, in feare of them, and glad to flatter them every 
way. By this meanes, their diſobedience will ftill growe worſe and 
worſe ; and they will neuer leave to practiſe newe ſedition, and vprores. 
Therefore it were a great follie for vs, me thinckes, to do it: yea, hall 
J ſaye more? we ſhould if we were wiſe, take from them their tribune- 
ſhippe, which moſt manifeſtly is the embaſing of the conſulſhippe, and 
the cauſe of the diuiſion of the cittie. The ftate whereof as it ſtandeth, 
is not now as it was wont to be, but becommeth diſmembered in two 
factions, which mainteines allwaye s ciuill diſſention and diſcorde be- 
rwene vs, and will neuer ſuffer vs againe to be vnited into one bodie.“ 

| | | STEEVENS. 

' # They would nos thread the gates:] That is, paſs them. We 
yet ſay, to tbread an alley. IonxN SON. | 

& Ther 
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Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 
Moſt valour, ſpoke not for them: The accuſation 
Which they have often made againſt the ſenate, 
All cauſe unborn, could never be the native? 
Of our ſo frank donation. Well, what then? 
How ſhall this boſom multiplied? digeſt 
The ſenate*s courteſy ? Let deeds expreſs 
What's like to be their words: Ve did requeſt it; 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 
They gave us our demands. — Thus we debaſe 
'The nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares, fears: which will in time break ope 
The locks o' the ſenate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles. — | . 
Men. Come, enough. D 0 
Bru. Enough, with over: meaſure. 0 
Cor, No, take more“: 
What may be ſworn by, both divine and human, 
Seal what I end withal !--This double worſhip.— 
Where one part? does diſdain with cauſe, the other 
Inſult without all reaſon ; where gentry, title, wiſdom 
Cannot conclude, but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, —it muſt omit 
Real neceſſities, and give way the while 
To unſtable lightneſs : purpoſe ſo barr'd, it follows, 
Nothing is done to purpoſe : Therefore, beſeech you,. 


- 


2 — could never be the native] Native is natural parent, or cauſe of 
birth, JounsoN, 

So, in a kindred ſenſe, in X. Henry . 

« A many of our bodies ſhall no doubt 
cc Find native graves.” MAT ONE. 

3 — this boſom multiplied—)] Phis multitudinous boſom 3 the boſom 
of that great monſter, the people. MALoNt. 

4 No, take more : &c.] The ſenſe is, No, let me add this further; 
and may everything divine and human which can give force to an oath, 
bear witneſs to the truth of what I ſhall conclude with. | 

The Romans ſwore by what was human as well as divine; by their 
head, by their eyes, by the dead bones and aſhes of their parents, c. 
See Briſſon de-formulis, p. 808—81 7. HEATH» | 

S Where one part—] In the old copy we have here, as in many other 
places, on inſtead of one, The correction was made by Mr, Rowe. See 


Vol. IV. p. 11 I, n. 7. MALONS. ü | 
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226 C ORIOLAAN Us. 
Vou that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet; 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, 
More than you doubt the change oft 5; that prefer 
A noble life before a long, and wiſh | 
To jump a body with a dangerous phyfick 7 
That's ſure of death without it, - at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The ſweet which is their poiſon : your diſhonour 
Mangles true judgment *, and bereaves the ſtate 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it? ; 
Not having the power to do the good it would 
For the ill which doth control it. ; 

Bru. He has ſaid enough. _. 

Sic. He has ſpoken like a traitor, and ſhall anſwer 
As traitors do. | 

Cor. Thou wretch l. deſpight o'erwhelm thee !— 
What ſhould the people do with theſe bald tribunes ? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench: In a rebellion, 
When what's not meet, but what muſt be, was law, 
'Then were they choſen ; in a better hour, 


6 That love the fundamental part of Pate, % | 
More than you doubt the change of 't;] To doubt is to fear. The 
meaning is, You whoſe zeal predominates over your terrours; you who 
do not ſo much fear the danger of violent meaſures, as with the good 
to which they are neceſſary, the preſervation of the original conſtitu- 
tion of our government, 2 N som. 
7 To jump a body—] Thus the old copy. Modern editors read: To 
vamp—.To jump anciently fignified to jolt, to give a rude concuſſion to 
any thing. Tojump a body may therefore mean, to Fut it into a wiolent 
epitation or commotion. So, in Phil. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. 
i. B. XXV. ch. v. p. 219: „If we looke for good ſucceſſe in our 
cure by miniftring ellebore, &c. for cer tainly it putteth the patient to a 
jumpe, or great hazard.) STEEVENS. | Koo 
rom this paſſage in Pliny, it ſhould ſeem that © to jump a body, 
meant to riſt a body; and ſuch an explication ſeems to me to be ſup- 
ported by the context in the paſſage before us. MATLONE. | 
- 8 Mang/es true judgment, ] Judgment is the faculty by which right 
is. diſtinguiſhed from wrong. JouRso0N. | 
9 Of that integrity which ſpould become it;] Integrity is in this. 
place ſoundneſs, uniformity, conſiſtency, in the ſame ſenſe as Dr. War- 
burton often uſes it, when he mentions the integrity of a metaphor, To 
become, is to ſuit, to befit. Jonxz0N, * L 
et 
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Let what is meet, be ſaid, it muſt be meet“, 
And throw their power i' the duſt, 

Bru. Manifeſt treaſon. 

Sic. This a conſul ? no. 

Bru, The ædiles, ho!—-Let him be apprehended, 

Sic. Go, call the people; [Exit BxuTvus.] in whoſe 

name, myſelf | 

Attach thee, as a traiterons innovator, 
A foe to the publick weal : Obey, I charge thee, 
And follow to thine anſwer. 
Cor. Hence, old goat ! 

Sen. and Pat. We'll ſurety him. 

Com. Aged fir, hands off. | 

Cor. Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments *. : 

Sic. Help, ye citizens. 


Re-enter Baur us, with the Afdiles, and a rabble of Citi- 


⁊e n. 


Men. On both ſides more reſpect. 

Sic. Here's he, that would "RE 
Take from you all your power. . 

Bru. Seize him, ædiles. | 

Git. Down with him, down with him! [Several peak. 

2. Sen. Weapons, weapons, weapons! 

They all buſtle about Coriolanus, 

Tribunes, patricians, citizens !—what ho! 
Sicinius, Brutus, Coriolanus, citizens! 

Cit, Peace, peace, peace; ſtay, hold, peace! 

Men. What is about to be? -l am out of breath; 
Confuſion's near; I cannot ſpeak :—You, tribunes 


I Let what is meet, be ſaid, it muſt be meet,] Bet it be ſaid by you, 
that what is meet to be done, muff be meet, i. e. ſball be done, and put 
an end at. once to the tribunitian power, which was eſtabliſhed, when 
irrefiſtible violence, nat a regard to propriety, directed the legiſlature. 


| Maren. 
2 — ſhake thy bones | 
Out of thy garments. So, in X. Jabn : 
44 here's a ſtay, 
4 That ſhakes the rotten carcaſe of old death 
e Out of bis rags!” STEEVEN®. 


Q 2 To 
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To the people 3, Coriolanus, patience :— 
Speak, good Sicinius. 
Sic, Hear me, people ;—Peace. 


Cit. Let's hear our tribune :—Peace. Speak, ſpeak, 


ſpeak. IN 
Sic. You are at point to loſe your liberties : 
Marcius would have all from you; Marcius, 
| Whom late you have nam'd for conſul. 
Men. Fie, fie, fie! 
'This is the way to kindle, not to quench, 


1. Sen. To unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. 


Sic. What is the city, but the people? 
Cit. True, 
The people are the city. 


Bru. By the conſent of all, we were eſtabliſh'd 


The people's magiſtrates. 

Cit. You ſo remain. 

Men. And fo are like to do. | 

Cor. That is the way to wy the city flat; 
To bring the roof to the foundation; 
And bury all, which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. | 

Sic. This deſerves death. 

Bru. Or let us ſtand to our authority, 
Or let us loſe it: - We do here pronounce, 
Upon the part o' the people, in whoſe power 
We were elected theirs, Marcius is worthy 
Of preſent death. 
Sic. Therefore, lay hold of him; 


Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 


Into deſtruction caſt him. 
Bru. Adiles, ſeize him. 
Cit. Yield, Marcius, yield, 
Men. Hear me one word. 


3 To the people,—Coriolanus, patience :>=)] I would read: 
Speak to tbe people.—Coriolanus, patience own 
Speak, good icinius. 'TYRWHITT, 

Mr, Maſon would point : ; | . 
Confuſion's near; I cannot Speak you, tribunes, 
To the people. | 

I fee no need of any alteration, MALons. 


Beſeec 


Beſeech you, tribunes, hear me but a word, 
adi. Peace, peace. 
Men. Be that you ſeem, truly your country's friend, 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. 
Bra. Sir, thoſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very Lear * 


Where the diſeaſe is violent: Lay hands upon him, 
And bear him to the rock. 
Cor. No; I'll die here. [ drawing his ſword. 


There's ſome among you have beheld me fighting ; 
Come, try upon yourſelves what you have — me. 
Men. Down with that ſword ;— Tribunes, withdraw a 
while. 
Bru, Lay hands upon him. 
Men, Help Marcios! 8 
You that be noble; help him, young, and old! 
Cit. Down with him, down with him! 
In this mutiny, the Tribunes, the AMliles, and the 
people, are beat jp. , 
Men. Go, get you to your hoyſe5; be gone, away, 
All will be naught elſe. | 
2. Sen, Get you gone, 
Cor. Stand faſt®; 
We have as many friends as enemies, 
Men. Shall it be put to that? 
1. Sen. The gods forbid ! 
I pr'ythee, noble friend, home to thy houſe; 


+ — very poiſonous, ] I read :—are very poiſons, Jouns0N. 

= get you to your houſe.] Old Copy ur houſe, Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. So below: 

4 J pr'ythee, noble friend, home to thy houſe.” MAL ORNx. 

6 Cor. Stand faſt; Ic. ] In the old copy ſeveral of the ſpeeches here 
are attributed to wrong perlons. The preſent ſpeech is given to Comi- 
nius, inſtead of Coriolanus, as that below, Come, fir, along with us, 
is given to Coriolanus, inſtead of Cominĩus. Dr. Warburton pointed out 
the former error, The two ſpeeches of Coriolanus and Menenius af- 
terwards I would they were barbarians,” —and Be gone, &c. in 
the old copy form but one ſpeech, of which Menenius is the ſpeaker, 
The preſent regulation of that ſpeech was propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
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230 CORIOLANUS. 
Leave us to cure this cauſe. 
Mer. For *tis a ſore upon us, | | 
You cannot tent yourſelf; Be gone, *beſeech you. 
Com. Come, fir, along with us. 5 | 
Cor. I would they were barbarians, (as they are 
Though in Rome litter'd,) not Romans, (as they are not, 
Though calv'd i' the porch o' the Capitol,)= - 
Men. Begone ; F 
Put not your worthy rage into your tongue; 
One time will owe another 7. | Ee 
Cor, On fair ground, 
T could beat forty of them. 
Men. I could myſelf 
Take up f brace of the beſt of them; yea, the two tri- 
unes. 
Com. But now tis odds beyond arithmetick ; 
And manhood is call'd foolery, when it ſtands 
Againſt a falling fabrick.— Will you hence, 
Before the tag returnꝰ? whoſe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 
What they are us'd to bear. | 
Men. Pray you, be gone: 
I'll try whether niy old wit be in requeſt 
With thoſe that have but little ; this muſt be patch'd 
With cloth of any colour. | 
Com. Nay, come away. 
[Exeunt CORIOLANUS, COMI1NIUS, and Others. 
1. Pat. This man has marr'd his fortune. 


7 One time will owe anot ber.] I know not whether to owe in this 
place means to poſſeſs by right, or to be indebted. Either ſenſe may be 
admitted. One time, in which the people are ſeditious, will give us 
power in ſome other time: or, this time of the people's predominance 
will run them in debt: that is, will lay them open to the law, and ex- 
pole them hereafter to more ſervile ſubjection. Joxnson. ; 
The meaning ſeems to be, One time will compenſate for another, 
Our time of triumph will come hereafter ; time will be in our debt, 
will ozve us a good turn, for our preſent diſgrace. Let us truſt to futu- 
rity. MaAronrs. 1 5 

Before the tag return? — ] The loweſt and moſt deſpicable of the 
populace are denominated by thoſe a little above them, tag, rag: and 
Gobtait Jon xsοαν. 3% ͤ ; Do 

; Men. 
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Men. His nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder. His heart's his mouth: 
What his breaſt forges, that his tongue muſt vent ; | 
And, being angry, does forget that ever | 
He heard the name of death. [4 noiſe within, 
Here's goodly work! 

2. Pat. I would they were a-bed! 

Men. I would they were in Tiber !==What, the ven. 

geance, 

Could he not ſpeak them fair? 


Re-enter Bx ur us, and Stix ius, with the rabble, 


Sic. Where is this viper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himſelf? _. 
Men. You worthy tribun&s,— 
Sic. He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands ; he hath reſiſted law, 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of the * power, 
Which he ſo ſets at nought. | 
1. Cit. He ſhall well know, 
The noble tribunes are the peaple's mouths, 
And we their hands. | 
Cit. He ſhall, ſure on't ?. [ Several ſpeak together, 


9» He fall, ſure on't.] The meaning of theſe words is not very ob- 
vious. Perhaps they mean, He ſhall, that's ſure. I am inclined to 
think that the ſame error has happened here and in a paſſage in Anton 

and 7 and that in both places ſure is printed inſtead of ſore. He 
ſhall ſuffer for it, he ſhall rue the vengeance of the people. The editor 
of the ſecond folio reads—He ſhall ſure out; and «s and = being often 
confounded, the emendation might be admitted, but that there is not 
here any queſtion concerning the expulſion df Coriolanus. What is 
now propoſed, is, to throw him down the Tarpeian rock. It is abſurd 
therefore that the rabble ſhould by way of confirmation of what their 
leader Sicinius had ſaid, propoſe a puniſhment he has not ſo much as men- 
— and which, when he does afterwards mention it, he diſapproves 
of: | | : 

„ E to ęjec him hence 
6 Were but one danger.“ 
I have therefore left the old 7 undiſturbed. MaALows. M | 
4 1 4. 
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Men. Sir, fir, 


Sic. Peace. 

Men. Do not cry, havock*, where you ſhould but hunt 
With modeſt warrant, 

Sic. Sir, how comes it, that you 
Have holp to make this reſcue ? 

Men. Hear me ſpeak :— 
As I do know the conſul's worthineſs, 
So can I name his faults 

Sic. Conſul !--what conſul ? 

Men. The conſul Coriolanus. 

Bru, He conſul ! 

Cit. No, no, no, no, no. 

Men. If, by the tribunes? leave, and yours, good people, 
I may be heard; I'd crave a word or two; 
The which ſhall turn you to no further COIs 
Than ſo much Joſs of time. 

Sic. Speak briefly then; 
For we are peremptory, to diſpatch 
This viperous traitor * to eject him hence, 
Were but one danger; and, to keep him here, 
Our certain death; therefore, i it 1s decreed, 
He dies to-night, 


T Ds not cry, bawock,] i. e. Do not give the fignal for unlimited 
laughter, &c. STEEVENS. 

See Vol. IV. p. 477, n. 7. MALONE, 

Doe not cry bawock, where you ſhould but bunt 
With modeſt warrant.) To cry bavock, was, I believe, originally 
a ſporting phraſe, from 1 which in Saxon ſignifies a Saw ke It was 
afterwards uſed in war. So, in X. Jobn: 
© Cry bavock, kings.” 
And in Julius Ceſar: 
4 Cry bawock, and let flip the "YR of war.” 
Jt ſeems to have beer. the ſignal for general laughter, and is expreſsly 
forbid in the Ordinances des Batailles, 9 R. ii. art. 10: 

6 Item, que nul ſoit ſi hardy de crier havol ſur peine d'avoir la teſt 

coupe. 
| . ſecond article of the ſame Ordinances ſeems to have been fatal to 
Bardolph. It was death even to touch the pix of litile pr ice. 

Item que nul ſoit fi hardy de touchey le corps de noſtre Seigneur, ni 
le weſſel en quel il eſt, ſur peyne d'eſtre trainez & pendu, et la teſte avoir 
1 * M. 8. Cotton, Nero D. VI. TYIWII T. . 

Men. 
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Men. Now the good gods forbid, 


That our renowned Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Towards her deſerved children * 1s enroll'd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own ! 

Sic. He's a diſeaſe, that muſt be cut away. 

Men. O, he's a limb, that has but a diſeaſe 
Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, eaſy. | 
What has he done to Rome, that's worthy death ? 
Killing our enemies? The blood he hath loſt, 
(Which, I dare vouch, is more than that he hath, 
By many an ounce,) he dropp'd it for his country: 
And, what is left, to loſe it by his country, 
Were to us all, that do't, and ſuffer it, 
A brand to the end o' the world. 

Sic. This is clean kams, | 

Bru. Merely awry *; When he did love his country, 
It honour'd him. 5 

Men. The ſervice of the foot 
Being once gangren'd, is not then reſpected 
For what before it was 

Bru, 


> Towards ber deſerved children] Deſerved, for deſerving. So, de- 
lighted for delig hting, in Othello: 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack,” — MAroxx. 
3 This is clean kam. ] i. e. Awry. So Cotgrave interprets, Tout va 


& contrepoil, All goes clean lam. Hence a kambrel for a crooked ſtick, 


or the bend in a horſe's hinder leg. WARBURTON. 

The Weich word for crooked is kam; and in Lylly's Endymion, 1591, 
is the following paſſage : But timely, madam, crooks that tree - 
will be a camock, and young it pricks that will be a thorn.” 

Vulgar pronunciation has corrupted clean lam into kim kam, and this 


corruption is preſerved in that great repoſitory of ancient vulgariſms, 


Stanyhurſt's tranſlation of Virgil, 158 222 
4 Scinditur incertum fludia in contrar ia vulgus.” 


£© The wavering commons in kym tam ſectes are haled.“ 
; STEEVENS. 
4 Merely awry 21] Merely is abſolutely. See Vol. ; P» 73 Ns Jo 8 
| Marlon. 


5 i not then reſpeded 


For wwbat before it ut; Vo alledge, ſays Menenius, that being 


diſeaſed, he muſt be cut away. According then to your — 
| 00 


„„ 
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Bru. We'll hear no more | 
Purſue him to his houſe, and pluck him thence, 
Leſt his infection, being of catching nature, 
Spread further. 

Men. One word more, one word. 
This tyger- footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſcann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to his heels. Progeed by proceſs ; 
Leſt parties (as he is belov' d) break out, 
And ſack great Rome with Romans, 
Bru. If it were ſo, 
Sic. What do ye talk? 
Have ye not had a taſte of his obedience ? 
Our ædiles ſmote ? ourſelves reſiſted? Come 

Men. Conſider this ;—He has been bred i' the wary 
Since he could draw a ſword, and is ill ſchool'd 
In boulted language; meal and bran together 
He throws without diſtinction. Give me leave, 
Fll go to him, and undertake to bring him * 
Where he ſhall anſwer, by a lawful form, 

(In peace) to his utmoſt peril. 

1. Sen. Noble tribunes, 

It is the humane way: the other courſe 
Will prove too bloody; and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning 7. 

Sic. Noble Menenius, 

Be you then as the people's officer ;— 
Maſters, lay down your weapons. 


foot, being once gangrened, is not to be reſpected for what it was before 
it was gangrened.—* Is this juft Menenius would have added, if the 
tribune had not interrupted him: and indeed, without any ſuch addi- 
tion, from his ſtate of the argument theſe words are underſtood. 
MALONE. 
6 to bring bin —] In the old copy the words in peace are found at 
the end of this line. They probably were in the Mſ. placed at the be- 
ginning of the next line, and caught by the tranfcriber's eye glancing on 
the line below. The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. MALoNZ. 
7 — theend of it 
Unknozon to the beginning. ] So, in the Tempeſt, Act II. ſc. i: 
« The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the beginning.” 
ET ST EEVENS. 


Bru. 


Bru. Go not home. 
Sic. Meet on the market-place :=We'll attend you 
| there ; 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, we?ll proceed 
In our firſt way. : 
Mien. I'll bring him to you :— 
Let me deſire your company. [to the Senators.] He muſt 
come, 
Or what is worſt will follow. | 
1. Sen. Pray you, let's to him. [ Excunt, 


8ST r IE . 
A Room in Coriolanus's Houſe, 
Enter CORIOLANUS, and Patricians. 


Cor. Let them pull all about mine ears; preſent me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horſes? heels“; 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down ſtretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I ſtill 
Be thus to them. 


Enter VOLUMNIA. 


1. Pat. You do the nobler. 
Cor, I muſe?, my mother 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vaſſals, things created 
To buy and ſell with groats ; to ſhew bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be ſtill, and wonder, 
When one but of my ordinance * ſtood up 
To ſpeak of peace, or war. I talk of you; [o Vol. 
Why did you wiſh me milder? Would you have me 


8 Death on the wheel, or at wild horſes“ beels 5] Neither of theſe 
puniſhments was known at Rome. Shakſpeare had probably read or 
heard in his youth that Balthazar de Gerrard, who aſſaſſinated William 
prince of Orange in 1584, was.torn to pieces by wild horſes; as 


Nicholas de Salvedo had been not long before, for conſpiring to take 


away the life of that gallant prince. MAL ONE. 

9 1 muſe, That is, I wvonder, I am at a loſs. Jonnson. 
See Vol. IV. p. 371, n. 8, MALONE. 
1 — my ordinance] My rank, JOHNSON, 


Falſe 


WEIR. nom. 


Falſe to my nature? Rather ſay, I play 
The man I am. 

Vol. O, fir, fir, fir, ; 
I would have had you put your power well on, 
Before you had worn it out. | 

Cor. Let go. | 

Ys]. You might have been enough the man you are, 
With ftriving leſs to be ſo : Leſſer had been 
The thwartings of your diſpoſitions“, if 


236 CORIOLANUS, 


Vou had not ſhew'd them how you were diſpos'd 


Ere they lack'd power to croſs you. 
Cor, Let them hang. | 
Vol. Ay, and burn too. 


Enter MENENIvs, and Senators. 
Men. Come, come, you have been too rough, ſomething 
too rough; 

vou muſt return, and mend it. 

1. Sen. There's no remedy; 
Unleſs, by not ſo doing, our good city 
Cleave in the midſt, and periſh, 

Vol. Pray, be counſel'd: 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads my uſe of anger, 


To better vantage. 

Men. Well ſaid, noble woman: 
Before he ſhould thus ſtoop to the herd 3, but that 
The violent fit o' the time craves it as phyſick 
For the whole ſtate, I would put mine armour on, 


2 The thwartings of your diſpoſitions, ] The folio reads—The things 
of your diſpoſition, The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, who 
improved on Mr, Rowe's correction 

The things chat thwart your diſpoſitions, 

Some of the letters probably dropped out at the preſs, and the com- 

politor afterwards reſtored the word by conjecture, and produced things. 
MALONE. 

3 — ſloop to the herd,] The old copy has—to the heart, The emen- 

dation, which is certainly right, was made by Mr. Theobald, So before: 
«© You ſhames of Rome! you berd of,” 

Again: © Are theſe your herd? 

Aerd was anciently ſpelt beard, Hence heart crept into the old copy. 
| MALONE. 


Which 


CORIOLANUS, 
Which I can icarcely bear. 
Cor. What muſt I do? 
Men. Return to the tribunes. 
Cor. Well, what then? what then? 
Mer. Repent what you have ſpoke, 
Cor. For them I cannot do it to the gods; 
| Muft I then do't to them? | 
Vol. You are too abſolute ; | 
Though therein you can never be too noble, 
But when extremities ſpeak*. I have heard you ſay, 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 
| I the war do grow together: Grant that, and tell me, 
In peace, what each of them by th” other loſe, 
That they combine not there ? 
Cor, Tuſh, tuſh! , 
Men. A good demand. 
Vol. If it be honour, in your wars, to ſeem 
The ſame you are not, (which, for your beſt ends, 
You adopt your policy,) how is it leſs, or worſe, 
That it ſhall hold companionſhip in peace 
With honour, as in war; ſince that to both 
It ſtands ip like requeſt ? 
Cor. Why force you this?? 
Vol. Becauſe that now it lies you on to ſpeak 
To the people; not by your own inſtruction, 
Nor by the matter which your heart prompts you“, 


ut 
4 — You are too abſolute, 


Though therein you can never be too noble, | 
But when extremities ſpeak.) Except in caſes of urgent neceſſity, 
when your reſolute and noble ſpirit, however commendable at oth 
times, ought to yield to the occaſion, MAL ONE. 
5 Why force you==] Why urge you. JounsoN, | 
So, in K. — In. N J - 
If you will now unite in your complaints, 
« And force them with a conſtancy==."” Maronr. 
© Nor by the matter which your beart prompts you,] Perhaps, the 
meaning is, which your heart prompts you to. e have many ſuch 
elliptical expreſſions in theſe plays. See p. 128, n. 8. So, in Julius Cæſar a 
«© Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
« From what it is diſpos'd [ro]. | 
But I rather believe, that our author has adopted the language of the 
theatre, and that the meaning is, which your heart ſuggeſts ro you ; 
which your heart furniſhes you with, as a prompter furniſhes the player 
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238 CORIOLANUS: 
But with ſuch words that are but roted in 
Your tongue, though but baſtards, and ſyllables 
Of no allowance, to your boſom's truth 7. | 
Now, this no more diſhonours you at all, 
Than to take in a town * with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to yotir fortune, and 
The hazard of much blood. — | 
I would diſſemble with my nature, where 
My fortunes, and my friends, at ſtake; requir'd, 
I ſhould do ſo in honour : I am in this, 
Your wife, your ſon, theſe ſenators, the nobles? ; 
And you will rather ſhew our 2 lowts * - 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon them, 
For the inheritance of their loves, and ſafeguard 
Of what that want * might rvin. 

Men. Noble lady !— 


with the words that have eſcaped his memory. So afterwards : © Come, 
come, we'll prompt you.” The editor of the ſecond folio, who was 
entirely unacquainted with our author's peculiarities, reads—prompts 
you to, and ſo all the ſubſequent copies read. MaAaLons. 

1 — baftards, and ſyllables 

Of no allowance, fo your boſom's truth.] I read: 4 of go alliance;” 
therefore baſtards. Yet allswante may well enough Rand, as meaning 
lega: right, eſtabliſped rank, or ſettled authority, Jonnxs0N. 

Allewance is certainly right. So, in Orbello, Act II. ſc. i: 

& his pilot 
« Of very expert and approv'd allowance. STIzviNns. 

F at firſt was pleaſed with Dr. Johnſon's propoſed emendation, be- 
cauſe * of no allowance, i. e. approbation, to your boſom's truth,” ap- 
peared to me. unintelligible. But ellowance has no connection with the 
ſubſequent words, * to your boſom's truth.” The conſtruction is 
though but baſtards to your boſom's truth, not the lawwful iſſue of your 
heart. The words, «© and ſyllables of no allowance,” are put in appo- 
fition with baſtards, and are as it were parenthetical, MarLons. 

8 Than to take in a tagon—] To ſubdue or deſtroy, See p. 160, n. 6. 

| MaLoxe. 

9 — T am in this 

Your wife, your ſon ; the ſenators, the nobies;] I am in their condi- 
tion, I am at flake, together with your wife your ſon. JOUNSON» 

I think the meaning is, In this advice, in exhorting you to act thus, 
I ſpeak not only as your mother, but as your wife, your ſon, &c. all 
of whom are at Stake, MaLone. | 

1 our general lowts,—)] Our common clowns, JoHNSON« 

* that want —) The want of their loves. Jon so. 

. | Come 
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Come, go with us; ſpeak fair: you may ſalve ſo, 
Not what is dangerous preſent, but the loſs 
Of what is paſt. 

Vol. I pr'ythee now, my ſon, 
Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand *; 
And thus far having ſtretch'd it, (here be with them,) 
Thy knee buſſing the ſtones, (for in ſuch bufineſs 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears,) waving thy head, 
Which often, thus, correcting thy ſtout heart, 
Now humble, as the ripeſt mulberry, 8 
That will not hold the handling? ; Or, ſay to ap 

ou 


3 Not what—] In this place not ſeems to ſignify not only. Jonnson. 

4 — with this bonnet in thy hand; ] Surely our author wrote—with 
tby bonnet in thy hand; for I cannot ſuppoſe that he intended that 
Volumnia ſhould either touch or take off the bonnet which he has given 
to Coriolanus. MALonE. 

5 Which often, thus, correct ing thy ſtout heart, 

Now bumble, as the ripeſt mulberry, 

That will not bold the handling 1 Thus the old copyz and I am 
perſuaded theſe lines are printed exactly as the author wrote them, a 
fimilar kind of phraſeology being found in his other plays. M bicb, &c. 
is the abſolute caſe, and is to be underſtood as if he had written It often, 
&c, So, in The Winter's Tale: 

C — This your ſon-in-law, 
« And ſon unto the king, (whom heavens direQing,) 
ce Is troth-plight to your daughter,” 
Again, in X. Fobn : 
he that wins of all, 
« Of kings and beggars, old men, young men, maids, 
«© ho having no external thing to loſe 
« But the word maid,—cheats the poor maid of that,” 

In the former of theſe paſſages, * whom heavens directing,“ is to be 
underſtood as if Shakſpeare had written, him heavens directing; ( il/um 
deo ducente; ) and in the latter, © <ybo having” has the import of They 
having. Nibil quod amittere poſſint, preter nahen virginis, poſſidentibus. 
See Vol. IV. p- 488. | 

This mode of ſpeech, though not ſuch as we ſhould now uſe, having 
been uſed by Shakſpeare, any emendation of this conteſted paſſage be- 
comes unneceſſary. Nor is this kind of phraſeology peculiar to our au- 
thour; for in R. Raignold's Lywes of all che Emperours, 1571, fol. 5, be 
I find the ſame conſtruction: “ — as Pompey was paſſing in a ſmall 
boate toward the ſhoare, to fynde the kynge Ptolemey, he was by his 
commaundement ſlayne, before he came to land, of Septimius and A- 
chilla, who beping by killing of him to purchaſe the friendſhip of 

5 | Ceſar. 
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Thou art their ſoldier, and being bred in broils, 


Haſt not the ſoft way, which, thou doſt confeſs, | 
| Were 


Caſar.— Who now being come unto the ſhoare, and entering Alexan- 
dria, had ſodainlypreſegted unto him the head of Pompey the great, &c. 
Mr, Maſon ſays, that there is no verb in the ſentence, and therefore 
it muſt be corrupt. The verb is go, and the ſentence, not more abrupt 
than many others in theſe plays. Go to the people, ſays Volumnia, 
and appear before them in a ſupplicating attitude, with thy bonnet in 
thy hand, thy knees on the ground, (for in ſuch caſes action is elo- 
quence, &c.) waving thy head; it, by its frequent bendings, (ſuch as 
thoſe that I now make,) ſubduing thy ſtout heart, which now ſhould 
be as humble as the ripeſt mulberry : or, if theſe filent geſtures of ſup- 
plication do not move them, add words, and ſay to them, &c. 
Dr. Warburton, for head, ſubſtitutes band, and inſtead of often reads 
often, © Do any of the ancient or modern maſters of elocution (ſays 
he,) preſcribe the waving of the Bead, when they talk of action? 
Whoever has ſeen a player ſupplicating to be heard by the audience, 
whey a tumult, for whatever cauſe, has ariſen in a theatre, will per- 
fectly feel the force of the words“ waving thy head.” 5 
No emendation whatever appears to me to be neceſſary in theſe lines, 
| Maron, 
Dr. Warburton's correction is ingenious, but I think, not right. 
Head or band is indifferent. The hand is waved to gain attention; the 
Bead is ſhalcen · in token of ſorrow. The word wave ſuits better to the 
hand, but in conſidering the authour's language, too much ſtreſs muſt 
not be laid on propriety, againſt the copies. I would read thus: 
— waving thy bead, 
With often, thus, correfing thy ſtout heart. | 
That is, ſoaking thy bead, and ſtriking thy breaſt, The alteration is 
flight, and the geſture recommended not improper. JoHNsSON. 
Shakſpeare uſes the ſame expreſſion in Hamlet: 
« And thrice bis head waving thus, up and down.” STEEveENS. 
I have ſometimes thought this paſſage might originally have ſtood thus: 
——=waving thy head, 
(Which bumble thus ;) correcting thy ſtout heart, 
Now ſoftened as the ripeſt mulberry, TyawaiTrT. 
= bumble as the ripeſt mulberry, ] This fruit, when thoroughly ripe, 
drops from the tree, STEEvENS. | 
Z2Eſchylus (as appears from a fragment of his @PYTEE » EKTOPOZ 
AYTPA, preſerved by Athenzeus, lib. ii.) ſays of Hector, that he was 
ſofter than mulberries. j | 
Amp & txeivO- iv weraire cow « MusSGRAVE, 
& and, being bred in broils, 1 
Haſt not the ſoft way—] So, in Othello (folio 1623): 
« — Rude am I in my ſpeech, 


« And little bleſi d with the ſoft phraſe of peace: 


And 
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Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, | 
In aſking their loves; but thou wilt frame 
Thyſelf, forſooth, hereafter theirs, ſo far 
As thou haſt power, and perſon, 

Men. This but done, 
Even as ſhe ſpeaks, why, their hearts were yours ; 
For they have pardons, being aſk'd, as free 
As words to little purpoſe: | 

Vol. Pr'ythee now, 
Go, and be rul'd : although, I know, thou hadſt rather 
Follow thine enemy 1n a firy gulf, 
Than flatter him in a bower. Here is Cominius. 


Eater Comrnivs. 


Com. I have been i' the market-place: and, fir, tis fit 
You make ſtrong party, or defend yourſelf 5 
By calmneſs, or by abſence; all's in anger, 
Men, Only fair ſpeech.” | 
Com. I think, *twill ſerve, if he 
Can thereto frame his ſpirit. 
Vol. He muſt, and will. 
Pr'ythee, now, ſay, you will, and go about it. 
Cor. Muſt I go ſhew them my unbarb'd ſconce 7? Muſt I, 


& And little of this great world can I 
„ More than pertains to feats of broils and battles.” MAatonz. 
7 — my unbarb'd ſconce ?} The ſuppliants of the people uſed to pre- 
| ſent themſelves to them in ſordid and neglected dreſſes, Joannsen., 
Unbarbed, bare, uncover'd. In the times of chivalry when a horſe 
was fully armed and acecotitred for the encounter, he was ſaid to be 
barbed; probably from the old word þarbe, which Chaucer uſes for a 
veil or covering. HAwxriNs. 
Unbarbed ſconce is untrimm'd or unſbawen bead. To barb a man, way 
to ſhave hi. So, in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
4c Grim. ¶Vou are ſo clean a young man. 
4 NR. And who barbes you, Grimþall? 
« Grim. A dapper knave, one Roſco. 
4% Roww, I know him not; is he a deaft Barber? 
To barhe the field was to cut the corn, So, in Marſton's Malcontent s 
« The ſtooping ſcytheman that doth barbe the field. 
Unbarbed may, however, bear the fignification which the late Mr. 
Hawking would affix to it. So, in Magnificence, an interlude by Skel- 
ton, Fancy ſpeaking of a hooded hawk, fays: dr | 
« Barbyd like a nonne, for burnynge of the ſonne.” STzzy. 
Vor. VII. * W 
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With my baſe tongue, give to my noble heart 

A lie, that it muſt bear? Well, I will do't: 

Yet were there but this ſingle plot“ to loſe, 

'This mould of Marcius, they to duſt ſhould grindit, 

And throw it againſt the wind. To the market-place = 
You have put me now to ſuch a part, which never * 


I ſhall diſcharge to the life. 

Com. Come, come, we'll prompt you. 

Vol. I pr'ythee now, ſweet ſon ; as thou haſt ſaid, 
My praiſes made thee firſt a ſoldier, ſo, 
To have my praiſe for this, perform a part 
Thou haſt not done before ?. 

Cor. Well, I muſt do't: 
Away, my diſpoſition, and poſſeſs me 
Some harlot's ſpirit! My throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired with my drum“, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls aſleep! The. ſmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks*'; and ſchool-boys? tears take up 
The glaſſes of my ſight! A beggar's tongue 
Make motion through my lips; and my arm'd knees, 
Who bow'd but in my ſtirrop, bend like his 


3 —ſingle plot] i. e. piece, portion, applied to a piece of earth; 
and here elegantly transferred to the body, carcaſe. WarBurToN. 
* — ſuch apart, which never, &c.] So, in K. Henry VI. P. III. 
Vol, VI. p. 297: 
f « he would avoid ſuch bitter taun 
cc Which in the time of death he ga 
Again, in the preſent ſcene x | 
«© But with ſuch words that are but roted,” &c. 
This phraſeology was introduced by Shakſpeare in the firſt of theſe 
paſlages, for the old play on whieh the third part of X.: Henry VI. was 
founded, reads Fs in the time of death. The word as has been ſub- 
ſtituted for 2vbich vy the modern editors in the paſſage before us. 
MaALoNE. 


dur father.“ 


Thou baſ# not done before.] Our author is ſtill thinking of his 

theatre.Cominius has juſt ſaid, Come, come, we'll rompt you. MALON Es 

* Which quired with my drum,] Which played in concert with my 
drum. JoHNSON, | 

> Tent in my cheeks ] To tent is to take up refidence, Jon xsox. 

25 | 0 That 


* 
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That hath receiv'd an alms II will not do't: 
Leſt I ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth, 
And, by my body's action, teach my mind 
A moſt inherent baſeneſs. 
Vel. At thy choice then: 
To beg of thee, it is my more diſhonour, 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs “; for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou liſt. 
Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ſuck'dſt it from me; 
But owe thy prides thyſelf. 
Cor. Pray, be content ; 
Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 
Chide me no more. I'll moantebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov'd 
Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going: 
Commend me to my wife. I'Il return conſul ; 
Or never truſt to what my tongue can do 
I' the way of flattery, further. | 
Vo. Do your will. [ Exit, 
Com. Away, the tribunes do attend you : arm yourſelf 
To anſwer mildly ; for they are prepar'd 
With accuſations, as I hear, more ſtrong 
Than are upon you yet. 
Cor. The word is, mildly :—Pray you, let us go: 
Let them accuſe me by invention, 1 
Will anſwer in mine honour, 
Men. Ay, but mildly. | 
Cor. Well, mildly be it then; mildly. [Exeunte 


3 == to bonour mine own truth,] 
Tla'vlov d AA aloxurio oauro. Pythagoras: JounsoNes 
4 — tt | 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous floutneſs; | This is obſcure, Perhaps, ſhe means, 
Co, do thy worſt ;; let me rather feel the utmoſt extremity that thy pride 
can bring upon us, than live thus in fear of thy dangerous obſtinacy. 
OHNSONG 


5 But owe thy pride—)] That is, own thy pride, See Vol. IV. 
p. 473, n. 7. MALONE. | | 
R 2 SCENE 
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SCENE III. 


The ſame. 7. be Forum. 
Enter Steixius, and Bxur us. 


Bru. In this point charge him home, that he affech 
Tyrannical power: If he evade us there, 
nforce him with his envy to the people; 
And that the ſpoil, got on the Antiates, 
Was ne'er diſtributed, 


Enter an Adile. 


What, will he come? 
Ad. He's coming. 
Bru, How accompanied? | 
Ad. With old Menenius, and thoſe ſenators 
That always favour'd him. 
Sic, Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procur'd, 
Set down by the poll ? 
ad. I have: tis ready. 
Sic. Have you collected them by tribes ? 
Had. I have, 
Sic. Aſſemble r the people hither : 
And when they hear me ſay, I: Hall be fo 
DP the right and firength o' the commons, be it either 
For death, for fine, or baniſhment, then let them, 
If I ſay, fine, cry fine; if death, cry death; 
Inſiſting on the old prerogative 
And power i' the truth oꝰ the cauſe o. 
ad. 1 ſhall inform them. | 
Beru. And when ſuch time they have begun to cry, 
Let them not ceaſe, but with a din confus'd 
Inforce the preſ.nt execution 
Of what we chance to ſentence, 
ad. Very well. 
Sic. Make them be ſtrong, and ready for this hint, 


. 6 ' the truth o' the cauſe.] This is not very eaſily underſtood. We 
might read: f | 


er the truth of the cauſe, Jounion. 


When 
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When we ſhall hap to give't them. 
Bru. Go about it.— [Exit Adils, 
Put him to choler ſtraight : He hath been us'd 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiction ?: Being once chafd, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance * ; then he ſpeaks 
What's in his heart; and that is there, which looks 
With us to break his neck ?, 


Enter Corx10Lanus, Mengx1vs, COMIN1Us, Senators, 
and Patricians. 


Sic; Well, here he comes. 

Men. Calmly, I do beſeech you. 

Cor. Ay, as an oftler, that for the pooreſt piece 
Will bear the knave by the volume. The honour'd gods 
Keep Rome in ſafety, and the chairs of juſtice | 
Supply'd with worthy men! plant love among us! 
Throng our large temples * with the ſhews of peace, 
And not our ſtreets with war! | 
" 1. Sen, Amen, amen! 


Men. A noble wiſh, 


7 = and to bave bis worth 
Of contradifion :] The modern editors ſubſtituted werd; but the 
old copy reads worth, which is certainly right. He has been uſed to 
have his worth, or (as we ſhould now ſay) his pennyzoorth of contra- 
dition; his full quota or proportion. So, in Romeo and Fulier : 
« — You take your pennyworth { of fleep] now.” MAH. 

s Berein'd again to temperance;] Our poet ſeems to have taken 
ſeveral of his images from the old pageants. In the new edition of Le- 
land's Colle anea, Vol. IV. p. 190, the virtue temperance is reprefented 
« holding in hyr haund a bitt of an bore,” Tol Lx. 

9 — which looks {7 | 

With us to break bis neck,] To look is to ait or expe. The 
ſenſe I believe is, M bar be bas in bis beart is waiting there to help ws to 
break bis neck. JOHNSON, 1 

Vill bear the knave by the wolume. ] I. e. would bear being called a 
knave as often as would fill out a volume. STEEVENS. 1 5 

2 Throng our large rrmplex—] The old copy reads Tbrongb our, 
_ The pods on was — 2 eee Amte 3 

e e tus o 2 are multitudes of e peaceably aſſembled, either 
to hear the — cauſes, or for other purpoſes of civil go- 
Yerpmeat, Marox x. : | | | PE 
R 3 Ro- enter 
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Re-enter Adile, with Citizens, 


Sic. Draw near, ye people. 
d. Liſt to your tribunes ; audience: Peace, I ſay, 
Cor, Firſt, hear me ſpeak. 
Both Tri. Well, fay.-Peace, ho. 
Cor. Shall I be charg'd no further than this preſent? 
Muſt all determine here ? x | 
Sic. I do demand, | 
Tf you ſubmit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content 
'To ſuffer lawful cenſure for ſuch faults 
As ſhall be prov'd upon you? 
Cor. J am content. 
Men. Lo, citizens, he ſays, he is content: 
The warlike ſervice he has done, conſider ; 
'Think upon the wounds his body bears, 
Which ſhew like graves i' the holy church-yard. 
Cor. — - waa with briars, ſcars to move laughter 
only. 
Men. Conkider further, 
That when he ſpeaks not like a citizen, 
' You find him like a ſoldier: Do not take 
His rougher accents for malicious ſounds, 
But, as I ſay, ſuch as become a ſoldier, - 
Rather than envy you“. 
Com. Well, well, no more. 
Cor. What is the matter, 
That being paſt for conſul with full voice, 
I am ſodiſhonour'd, that the very hour 
You take it off again ? 
Sic. Anſwer to us. | 
Cor. Say then: *tis true, I ought ſo. 
Sic. We charge yon, that you have contriv'd to take 


3 His rougher accents—»] The old copy reads ac ions. Theobald made 
the change. STEEVENS. | 

His rougher accents are the harſh terms that he uſes, MALONE. 

* Rather than envy you.] Rather than import ill will to you. See 
P- 423 n. 1. MALONI, | | f 


From 
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From Rome all ſeaſon'd offices, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical ; 
For which, you are a traitor to the people. 

Cor. How | Traitor? 

Men. Nay ; temperately : Your promiſe. 

Cor. The fires i' the loweſt hell fold in the people! 
Call me their traitor Thou injurious tribune ! 
Within thine eyes ſat twenty thouſand deaths, 

In thy hands clutch'd as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would ſay, 
Thou lieſt, unto thee, with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 
Sic. Mark you this, people? 
Cit. To the rock, to the rock with him! 
Sic. Peace. N 
We need not put new matter to his charge: 
What you have ſeen him do, and heard him ſpeak, 
Beating your officers, eurſing yourſelves, 
Oy laws with ſtrokes, and here defying 
Thoſe whoſe great power muſt try him ; eyen this, 
So criminal, and in ſuch capital kind 
Deſerves the extremeſt death. 
Bru, But ſince he hath 
Serv'd well for Rome, 
Cor. What do you prate of ſervice ? 
Bru. I talk of that, that know it. 
Cor. You? MEAD, | 
Men. Is this the promiſe that you made your mother? 
Com. Know, I pray you. | | 
Cor. I'll know no further: 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying ; Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word; 
Nor check my courage for what they can give, 
To have't with ſaying, Good morrow. 
Sic, For that he has a 


5 ſeaſon' d office] All office etabliſhed and fetthed time, and 
made alli * people _ uſe, JonNs0N., Wer 


R 4 (As 
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(As much as in him lies) from time to time 

Envy'd againſt the people“, ſeeking means 

To pluck away their power; as now at laſt? 

Given hoſtile ſtrokes, and that not in the preſence? 

Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters 

That do diſtribute it; In the name o' the people, 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we, 

Even from this inſtant, baniſh him our city; 

In peril of precipitation 

From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 

To enter our Rome gates: I' the people's name, 

I ſay, it ſhall be ſo. 
Cit. It ſhall be ſo, it ſhall be ſo; let him away: 

He's baniſh'd, and it ſhall be fo. $37 5 2 
Com. Hear me, my maſters, and my common friends; 
Sic. He's ſentenc'd : no more hearing. 3 

Com. Let me ſpeak : | | 

J have been conſul, and can ſhew from Rome ?, 

Her enemies* marks upon me. I do love 

My country's good, with a reſpe& more tender, 

More holy, and profound, than mine own life, 


6 Envy'd againſt the people.] i. e. behaved with figns of hatred to thg 
people. STEEVENS. , 
7 — as no at laſt,] Read rather: 
—has now at w (3 JonnsoNe | | 
I am not certain but that as, in this inftance, has the power of as 
wall ax, The ſame mode of expreſſion I have met with among our 
ancient as og wa gre 1 1 J 
— not in the preſence | Not ſtands r not only. JouNso0N, 
It is thus uſed 1 the * Te — Theſſ. iv. 5 
« He therefore that deſpiſeth, deſpiſeth net man but God, &c. 
STEEVENS, 
| == and can 2 from Rome, —] He either means, that his wounds 
were got out of Rotue, in the cauſe of his country, or that they me- 
diately were derived from Rome, by his acting in conformity to the 
orders of the ſtate. Mr. Theobald reads—for Rome; and ſupports 
his emendation by theſe paſſages : 
4 4 To baniſh him that truck more blows for Rome, &c. 
gain: 
«6 Good man! the wounds that he does bear for Rome, —.“ 
CCC SES ©: 


My 
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My dear wife's eſtimate *, her womb's increaſe, 
And treaſure of my loins : then if I would 
Speak that— : 
Sic. We know your drift : Speak what ? 
Bru. There's no more to be ſaid, but he is baniſh'd, 
As enemy to the people, and his country : 
It ſhall be fo. 1 7 
Cit, It ſhall be ſo, it ſhall be ſo, 
Cor. You common cry of curs I whoſe breath I hats 
As reek o' the rotten fens, whoſe loves I prize 
As the dead carcaſſes of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I baniſh you 
And here remain with your uncertainty ! 
Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts ! 
Your enemies, with nodding-of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair ! Have the power ſti 
To baniſh your defenders :* till at length, 
Your ignorance, (which finds not, till it feels “,) 
Making 


My dear wife's eftimate,] I love my country beyond the rate at 
which I value my dear wife. JoHNs0N. 
2 You common cry of curs 1] Cry here lignifies a troop or pack. 80, 
in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play : 
«& ..- You have made good work, 
&« You, and your cry." 

Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher, 1634: . 
J could have kept a hawk, and well ave bella d 
« To a deep cry of dogs. MALONE, 

3 I baniſh you z] So, in Lilly's Anatomy of Wit, 1580 : * When it 
was caſt in Diogenes teeth that the Sinopenetes had banifbed him Pon- 
tus, yea, ſaid he, I them.” MALONE. ; 

4+ Have the potver fill | 

To baniſh your defenders ; till, at length, | 
Wour ignorante, ( which finds not, till it feels,) &c.] Still retain the 
| power of baniſhing your defenders, till your untiſcerning folly, wvbich can 
foreſee no conſequences, leawe none in the city but yourſeives, wvho are 
always labouring your own defirufion. 

It is remarkable, that, among the political maxims of the ſpecula - 
tive Harrington, there is one which he might have borrowed from this 
ſpeech, The people, ſays he, cannot ſee, but they can feel. It is not 
much to the honour of the people, that they have the ſame character of 
fupidity from their enemy and their friend. Such was the power — 

g authour's 


Making not reſervation of yourſelves, * 
(Still your own foes,) deliver you, as moſt 
Abated captives 5, to ſome nation : 
That won you without blows! Deſpiſing, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back: 
There is a world elſewhere. 
[Exeunt Cox lol Ax us, Cominivs, Mxz. 
NI us, Senators, and Patricians. 
ad. The people's enemy is gone, is gone ! 
Cit. Our enemy is baniſh'd! he is gone! Hoo! hoo! 
[T he people ſhout, and throw up their caps. 
Sic, Go, ſee him out at gates, and follow «a 
As he hath follow'd you, with all deſpight 


authour's mind, that he looked through life in all its relations private 
and civil. Jon xsoN. 8 | 
The people, (to uſe the comment of my friend Dr, Kearney, in his 
ingenious LX TURES on HIS rox v, quarto, 1776,) cannot nicely 
ſcrutiniſe errors in government, but they are rouſed by galling oppreſ- 
fon.”*—Coriolanus, however, means to ſpeak ſtill more contemptuouſly 
of their judgment. Your ignorance is ſuch, that you cannot ſee the miſ- 
Chiefs likely to reſult from your actions, till you actually experience the 
ill effects of them. Inſtead, however, of © Making but reſervation of 
yourſelves,” which is the reading of the old copy, and which Dr, John- 
ſon very rightly explains, leaving none in the city but yourſelves, J have 
no doubt that we ſhould read, as I have printed, Making not reſervation 
of yourſelves,” which agrees with the ſubſequent words“ till your 
own foes,” and with the general purport of the ſpeech z which is, to ſhew 
that the folly of the people was ſuch as was likely to deſtroy the whole 
of the republick without any reſervation, not only others, but even them- 
ſelves, and to ſubjugate them as abated captives to ſome hoſtile nation. 
If, according to the old copy, the people have the prudence to make 
reſervation of themſelves, while they are deſtroying their country, they 
cannot with any propriety be ſaid to be in that reſpe& ( fill tbeir own 
ou Theſe words therefore deciſively ſupport the emendation now 
Made. 

- How often but and not have been confounded in theſe plays, has al- 
ready been frequently obſerved. In this very play but has been printed, 
in a former ſcene, inſtead of nor, and the latter word ſubſtituted in all 
the modern editions. Sea p. 208, n. 8. MAL OR. : 

5 Abated captives.] Abated is dejected, ſubdued, depreſſed in ſpirits. 

So, in Craſus, 1604, by Lord Sterline: | 
«© To advance the humble, and abate the proud.“ i. e. 
Parcere ſubjectis et debellare ſuper bos. 

Abated has the ſame power as the T5 rench abattu. BTIEZE VIV. 

See Vol, III. p 304, n. 2. MaALoNs. - 

* | Give 
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Give him deſerv*d vexation. Let a guard 
Attend us through the city. 

Cit. Come, come, let us ſee him out at gates; come 
The gods preſerve our noble tribunes Come. [ Exeurt. 


— 


Ac T Iv. SCENE I. 


The ſame. Before a Gate of the City. 


Enter CortioLanus, VoLUMNIA, VIRGIL1a, Mx 
N1iUs, Couix ius, and ſeveral young Patricians. 


Cor. Come, leave your tears; a brief farewel ;—the beaſt 
With many heads butts me-away.—Nay, mother, 
Where is your ancient courage? you were us'd 
To ſay, extremities were the trier of ſpirits ; 

That common chances common men could bear ; 

That, when the ſea was calm, all boats alike 

Shew'd maſterſhip in floating: fortune's blows, 

When moſt ſtruck home, being gentle wounded, craves 
A noble cunningꝰ: you were us'd to load me 

With precepts, that would make invincible 

The heart that conn'd them. 

Vir. O heavens! O heavens! 

Cor. Nay, I pr'ythee, woman, _. 

Vol. Now the red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations periſh ! 

Cor. What, what, what! 


6 ne fortunes blows, 
When moſt truck bome, being gentle wounded, craves 
A noble cunning :] This is the ancient and authentick reading. The 
modern editors have, for gentle wounded, ſilently ſubſtituted gently 
warded, and Dr. Warburton has explained gently by nobly. It is good 
to be ſure of our authour's words before we go about to explain their 
meaning. 

The ſenſe is, When Fortune ſtrikes her hardeſt blows, to be wound- 
ed, and yet continue calm, requires a generous policy. He calls this 
calmneſs cunning, becauſe it is the effect of reflection and philoſophy. 
Perhaps the firſt emotions of nature are nearly uniform, and one man 
differs from another in the power of endurance, as he is better regulated 
by precept and inſtruction. 

They bore as heroes, but they felt as men, Jouns0N. 13 


vz2 CORIOLANUS, 
I ſhall be loy*d, when I am lack d. Nay, mother; 
Reſume that ſpirit, when you were wont to ſay, - 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labours you'd have done, and ſay'd 
Your huſband ſo much ſweat. —Cominius, 2 | 

roop not; adieu :—PFarewel, my wife! my mother 

I do well yet. Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes.—My ſometime general 
I have ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 
Heart-hard'ning ſpectacles; tell theſe ſad women, 
*T'is fond to wail inevitable ſtrokes, 
As tis to laugh at them.— My mother, you wot well, 
My hazards {till have been your ſolace : and 
Believe't not lightly, (though 1 go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen | 
Makes fear'd, and talk'd of more than ſeen,) your ſoy 
Will, or exceed the common, or be caught 

With cautelous baits and practice *, 

Vol. My firſt fon?, 5, 
Whither wilt thou go? Take good Cominius 
With thee a while: Determine on ſome courſe, 
More than a wild expoſture to each chance * 
That ſtarts i' the way before thee. 

Cor. O the gods! | | 

Com, I'll follow thee a month, deviſe with thee] 
Where thou ſhalt reſt, that thou may'it hear of us, 
And we of thee : ſo, if the time thruſt forth 5 
A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend | 
O'er the vaſt world, to ſeek a ſingle man; 
And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 


7 *Tis fond] e. fooliſh, STEEVENS» | 

s — cautelous baits and practice.] By artful and falſetricks, and 
treaſon, JoHN80N., | 

9 My firſt fon, i, e. nobleſt, and moſt eminent of men, Wax. 

The author of the Reviſal would read.: 

My fierce ſon, STEEVENS. 

1 More than a wild expoſture to each chance] I know not whether 
the word expeſture be found in any other authour. If not, I ſhould in- 
cline to read expoſure, MALONE, : Þ the 

t 


A 
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P the abſence of the needer. 
Cor. Fare ye well: 
Thou haſt years upon thee ; and thou art too full 
Of the war's ſurfeits, to go rove with one 
That's yet unbruis'd : bring me but out at gate. 
Come, my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble touch *, when I am forth, 
Bid me farewel, and fmile. I pray you, come. 
While I remain above the ground, you ſhall 
Hear from me ſtill ; and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 
Men. That's worthily 
As any ear can hear,—Come, let's not weep. 
If I could ſhake off but one ſeven years 
From theſe old arms and legs, by the good gods, 
I'd with thee every foot. 5 
Cor. Give me thy hand: Come. [Exeurts 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. A Street near the Gate, 
Enter S1cin1vs, Bur us, and an ails. 


Sic. Bid them all home; he's gone, and we'll no fur - 
ther, — | | 

The nobility are vex'd, who, we ſee, have ſided 
In his behalf. | 

Bru, Now we have ſhewn our power, 
Let us ſeem humbler after it is done, 
Than when it was a doing. 
: Sic. 2 them home: 7 

ay, their great enemy 1s gone, and they 
Stand in their ancient dee d. ; | 

Bru. Diſmiſs them home. - [Exit Ædile. 


Enter VoLUMN1a, VirciLia, and Manenivs. 


Here comes his mother. 
Sie. Let's not meet her. 


2 My friends of noble touch, i. e. of true metal unallay'd. Metaphor 
taken 1 ned 4 gold on 0 touchſtone, mango bug , 


Brus* 
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Bru. Why? | 
Sic. They ſay, ſhe's mad. 
Bru. They have ta'en note of us: 
Keep on your way. 
Val. O, 48 well met: The hoarded plague o' the 
ods 
Requite 5 love! 
Men. Peace, peace; be not ſo loud. 
Vol. If that I could for weeping, you ſhould hear 
Nay, and you ſhall hear ſome.—Will you be gone? 


a 10 Brutus. 
Vir. You ſhall ſtay too: [zo Sicin.] I would, I had 
| the power 
To ſay ſo to my huſband. 


Sic, Are you mankind ? 

Vol. Ay, fool; Is that a ſhame ?—Note but this fool.— 
Was not a man my father 3? Hadſt thou foxſhip + 
To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haſt ſpoken words ? 

Sic. O bleſſed heavens ! 

Fol. More noble blows, than ever thou wiſe words; 
And for Rome's good.— I'll tell thee what ;—Yet go: 


3 Sic. Are you mankind ? 

Vol. Ay, fool; Is that a ſhame ?—Note but this fool, — 

Was not a man my father ?] The word mankind is uſed malici- 
ouſly by the firſt ſpeaker, and taken perverſely by the ſecond. A man- 
kind woman is a woman with the roughneſs of a man, and, in an ag- 
gravated ſenſe, a woman ferocious, violent, and eager to ſhed bloods 
In this ſenſe Sicinius aſks Volumnia, if ſhe be mankind, She takes 
mankind for a human creature, and accordingly cries out: 

Vote but this fool. 
Was not a man my father ? Jon xsoN. 
So, Jonſon, in the Silent Woman: 
| « O manki-dygeneration!* 
Shakeſpeare himſelf, in the Winter's Tale: 
© a mankind witch.“ 
Fairfax, in his tranſlation of Taſſ» : | 
See, ſee this mankind ſtrumpet; ſee, ſhe cry'd, 
This ſhameleſs whoce.” STzEvEns. 
See Vol. IV. p. 162, n. 7. MALONE. 
+ Hadſt thou faxſpip, ws Hadſt thou, fool as thou art, mean cun- 
ning enough to baniſh Coriotanus? Jonnxso0N, 


Nay, 
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Nay, but thou ſhalt ſtay too: I would my ſon 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good ſword in his hand. 
Sic. What then? 
Vir. What then? 
He'd make an end of thy poſterity. 
Vol. Baſtards, and all.— 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome! 
Men. Come, come, peace. | 
Sic. I would he had continu'd to his country, 
As he began; and not unknit himſelf 
The noble knot he made. | 
Bru. I would he had. ; 
Vol. T would he had ? *Twas you incens'd the rabble : 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 
Bru, Pray, let us go. 
Vol. Now, pray, tir, get you gone: 
You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear this : 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed | 
The meaneſt houſe in Rome; ſo far, my ſon, 
(This lady's huſband here, this, do you ſee,) 
Whom you have baniſh'd, does exceed you all. 
Bru, Well, well, we'll leave you. 
Sic. Why ſtay we to be baited 
With one that wants her wits ? 
Vol. Take my prayers with you. 
I would the gods had nothing elſe to do, 
[Exeunt Tribunes. 
But to confirm my curſes! Could I meet them 
But once a day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to't. - 
Men. You have told them home 5, 
And, by my troth, you have cauſe. You'll ſup with me ? 
Vol. Anger's my meat; I ſup upon myſelf, 
And fo ſhall ſtarve with feeding. Come, let's go: 


| 5 a= You bavs told them home,] So again, in this play; 
I cannot ſpeak him home.” MaLonz. 


Leave 


= 
=_- 
| 
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Leave this faint puling, and lament as I do, 
In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 
Men. Fe, fie, fie! [ Exeunts 


SCENE III. 
A Highway between Rome and Antium, 


Enter a Roman, and a Volce, meeting. 


Rom. I know you well, fir, and you know me: your 
name, I think, is Adrian, 

Vol. It is fo, fir: truly, I have forgot you. 

Rem. I am a Roman; and my ſervices are, as you are, 
againſt them: Know you me yet? 

Fol. Nicanor? No. 

Rom. The ſame, fir. 

Vol. You had more beard, when I laſt ſaw you; but 
your favour is well appear'd by your tongue *. What's 
the news in Rome? I have a note from the Volcian ſtate, 
to find you out there: You have well ſaved me a day's 
Journey. 

Rom. There hath been in Rome ftrange inſurrection: 
the people againſt the ſenators, patricians, and nobles. 

Vol. Hath been! Is it ended then? Our ſtate thinks 
not ſo; they are in a moſt warlike preparation, and hope 
to come upon them in the heat of their diviſion. 

Rom. The main blaze of it is paſt, but a ſmall thing 
would make it flame again. For the nobles receive ſo to 
heart the baniſhment of that worthy Coriolanus, that 


But your favour is well appear'd our tongue.] Dr. Johnſon 
would nel alot « j. e. n Atteſted f ett fo any 
corruption in the old copy, perhaps it rather is in a preceding word. Our 
authour might have written—your favour has well appear'd by your 
tongue: but the old text may, in Shakſpeare's licentious dialect, be 
right. Your favour is fully man feſted, or rendered apparent, by your 
tongue. MALONE. 

I would read: 

Your favour is well approv'd by your 8 

i. e. your tongue ſtrengthens the — your face. 

So, in Hamlet, ſc. i: ; 
| % That, if again this apparition come, | 

« He may approve our eyes, and ſpeak to it.“ SrEVYIXSõ. 


they 
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they are in a ripe aptneſs, to take all power from the 
people, and to pluck from them their tribunes for ever. 
This lies glowing, I can tell you, and is almoſt mature 
for the violent breaking out. 

Vol. Coriolanus baniſh'd ? 

Rom. Baniſh'd, ſir. 

Vol. You will be welcome with this intelligence, Ni- 
canor. | 

Rom. The day ſerves well for them now. I have heard 
it ſaid, The fitteſt time to corrupt a man's wife, is when 
ſhe's fallen out with her huſband. Your noble Tullus 
Aufidius will appear well in theſe wars, his great oppoſer 
Coriolanus being now in no requeſt of his country. 

Fol. He cannot chooſe. I am moſt fortunate, thus ac- 
cidentally to encounter you; You have ended my buſi- 
neſs, and I will merrily accompany you home. ; 

Rom. I ſhall, between this and ſupper, tell you moſt 
ſtrange things from Rome; all tending to the good of 
their adverſaries. Have you an army ready, ſay you ? 

Vol. A moſt royal one: the centurions, and their 
charges, diſtinctly billeted, already in the entertainment /, 
and to be on foot at an hour's warning. 

Rom. I am joyful to hear of their readineſs, and am 
the man, I think, that ſhall ſet them in preſent action. 
So, fir, heartily well met, and moſt glad of your com- 
pany. 

Vol. You take my part from me, fir; I have the moſt 
cauſe to be glad of yours. | 

Rem, Well, let us go together, [Exeunt. 


' SCENE IV. 


Antium. Before Aufidius's Houſe, 
Enter Cox lol Ax us, in mean apparel, diſguis'd, and muffled, 
Cor. A goodly city is this Antium : City, 


7 — already in the entertainment, ] That is, though not actually en- 
camped, yet already in pay. To extertain an army is to take them into 
pay, JonuNso0N. 8 | 

See Vol. I. p. 209, n. 1. MATO. 


"Tis 
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*Tis I that made thy widows; many an heir*, 

Of theſe fair edifices *fore my wars 

Have 1 heard groan, and drop: then know me not; 
Leſt that thy wiyes with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, 


Enter a Citizen, 


In puny battle ſlay me. Save you, fir, 
it, And you. 
Cor. Direct me, if it be your will, 
Where reat Aufidius lies: Is he in Antium ? 
Cit. He is, and feaſts the nobles of the & ate, 
At his houſe this night. 
2 Which is his houſe, beſeech you? 
it. This, here, before you. 

Cor. Thank you, fir ; farewel. [Exit Citizen, 
O, world, thy ſlippery turns?! ! Friends now faſt ſworn, 
Whoſe double boſoms feem to wear one heart, 

Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, and exerciſe, 


an fall as who twin, as *twere, in love“, 
Unſeparable, 


2 Many an heir, &c.] I once thought that heir might mean here 
ofeffor ; (So Shakſpeare uſes to inberit in the ſenſe of to poſleſs ;) but 
1 F now think is uſed in its ordinary fignification, for preſumptive 
ſuccefiovr, 80, in AR V. ſc, ult. 
N 416 And patient fools, 
cc Whole children he hath ſlain, their baſe throats tear, 
« With giving him glory.” 
| The words of Aufidius in the ſame ſcene may ſupport either inter- 
pretation; 
% '— Though in this eity he, 
6 Hath widow'd and anchilded many a one. — . MAL ON. 
9 O, world, thy ſti ippery turns! &c.] This fine picture of common 
friendſhips, is an artful introduction to the ſudden league, which the 
t made him enter into with Aufidius, and no lefs artful an apology 
for his commencing nemy to Rome, WarBvuRr TON, 
© Whoſe bours, whoſe bed, whoſe meat, aud exerciſe, 
Are till N who twin, as 'twere, in love, ] Our author bas 
again — this verb in Otbello: 
4% And he that is approv'd in this offence, 
& Though he had tied with me, &c. 
Part of this deſcription naturally reminds us ef the following lines ig 
4 Midſummer Night's Dream: 
« We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
« Hare with our neelds created both one flower, 
83 . . ' | | 3/41 ac Both 
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Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſention of a doit, break out, 
To bittereſt e . So, felleſt foes, 
Whoſe paſſions and whoſe plots have broke their ſleep 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends, 
And interjoin their iſſues. So with me ;— 
My birth-place hate I“, and my love's upon 
This enemy town.—T'l! enter: if he ſlay me, 
He does fair juſtice; if he give me way, | 
F11 do his country fervice. „ 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. 4 Hall in Aufidius's Honſe. 
" Mufick within. Enter a Servant. 


1. Serv. Wine, wine, wine! What ſervice is here! 
I think our fellows are aſleep. [ Exit. 


Enter another Servant. 


2. Serv, Where's Cotus? my maſter calls for him. 


Cotus ! | | [Exits 
Enter Cox10LAwNvus, 


Cor. A goodly houſe: The feaſt ſmells well; but I 
Appear not like a gueſt, Ds 


' 
Re-enter the firſt Servant, 


1. Serv, What would you have, friend? Whence are 
you ? Here's no place for you: Pray, go to the door, 


« Both on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion, 

4 Both warbling of one ſong, both in ope key: 

« As if our hands, our ſides, voices, and minds, 

& Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 

« Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted ; 

« But yet a union in partition, 

cc Two lovely berries molded on one ſtem: 

% So, with two ſeeming bodies, but one beart 3 

cc Two of the firſt,” &c, ALONE, | 

2 My birth place hate I, The old copy inſtead of bate reads bave. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens, I'll eater,” means 
P!l enter the houſe of Aufidius. M ALONE. * : 


8 2 Core 
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Cor. I have deſerv'd no better entertainment, 
In being Coriolanus. 


Re-enter ſecond Servant, 


2. Serv, Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his eyes 
in his head, that he gives entrance toſuch companions? 
Pray, get you « out. 

Cor. Away ! 

2. Serv. Away ? Get you away. 

Cor. Now thou art troubleſome. 

2. Jerv. Are you ſo brave? I'll have you talk'd with 
Frog 


Enter a third Servant. The firſt meets him. 


3. Serv, What fellow's this? 

1. Serv. A flrange one as ever I look'd oi on.: T cannot 
get him out o'the houſe ; Pr'ythee, call my maſter to him. 

3. Serv. What have you'to do here, fellow? Pray you, 
ayoid the houſe, 

Cor. Let me but ſtand; I will not hurt your hearth, 

3. Serv. What are you? 

Cor. A gentleman, | 

3. Serv. A marvellous poor one. 

Cor. True, ſo lam. 

3. Serv. Pray you, poor 1 take up 2 
other ſtation: here's no place for you; Pray you, Avoid: 
come. 

Cor. Follow your function, go, 
And batten on cold bits. | | dal him | aby. 

3. Serv. What, will you not? Pr? * tell my maſter 
what a ſtrange gueſt he has here. 

2. Serv. And ll. [Exit. 

3. Serv. Where dwell'ſt thou? 

Cor. Under the canopy. 

3. Serv. Under the canopy 2 

Cor. Ay. Wes 

3. Serv, Where's that? : 

Cor. TP the city of kites and crows. 


© T—that be fine es entrance to ſuch companions ?] Companion was formers 
ly wſed in * ame ſenſe as we now uſe the word fellow, Ma Lo E. 
. N 8 erVo 
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3. Serv. I' the city of kites and crows ?—What an 
aſs it is !—Then thou dwell'ſt with daws too? 
Cor. No, I ſerve not thy maſter. 


3. Serv. How, fir ! Do you meddle with my maſter ? 


Cor. Ay; 'tis an honeſter ſervice, than to meddl 
with thy miſtreſs : | 


Thou prat*ſt, and prat'ſt; ſerve with thy trencher, hence! 
| [ beats him away. 
Enter AvF1D1vs, and the ſecond Servant; 


Auf. Where is this fellow ? 


2. Serv. Here, fir? I'd have beaten him like a dog, 
but for diſturbing the lords within. 


Auf. Whence comeſt thou? what wouldeſt thou ? Thy 
name ? j 


Why ſpeak'ſt not? Speak, man: What's thy name ? 
Cor. If, Tullus !, [unmuffiing. 
Not 


4 If Tullus, &c.] Theſe ſpeeches are taken from the following in 
fir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutareb: 

«© If thou knoweſt me not yet, Tullus, and ſeeing me, doſt not per- 
happes beleeue me to be the man I am in dede, 1 muſt of neceſſitee 
bewraye myſelfe to be that Iam, I am Caius Martius, who hath 
done to thy ſelf particularly, and to all the Volces generally, great 
hurte and miſchef, which I cannot denie for my ſurname of Coriolanus 
that I beare, For I neuer had other benefit nor recompence, of all the 
true and paynefull ſeruice I haue done, and the extreme daungers I 
haue bene in, but this only ſurname: a good memorie and witnes of 
the malice and diſpleaſure thou ſhouldeſt bear me. In deede the name 
only remaineth with me: for the reſt the enuie and crueltie of the 
people of Rome haue taken from me, by the ſufferance of the daſtardly 
nobilitie and magiſtrates, who haue forſaken me, and let me be baniſh- 
ed by the people. This extremitie hath now driven me to come as a 
poore ſuter, to take thy chimney harthe, not of any hope I haue to 
ſaue my life thereby. For if I had feared death, I would not haue 
come hither to haue put my life in hazard: but prickt forward with 
ſpite and defire I have to be reuenged of them that have baniſhed me, 
whom now I beginne to be auenged on, putting my perſone betweene 
thy enemies, Wherefore, if thou haſt any harte to be wreeked of the 
injuries thy enemies haue done thee, ſpede thee now, and let my mi- 
ſerie ſerue thy turne, and ſo vie it, as my ſeruice maye be a benefit to 
the Volces: promiſing thee, that I will fight with better good will for 
all you, than euer 1 dyd- when I * againſt you, knowing that N | 

| | 3 b zur 


Not yet thou know'fſt me, and ſeeing me, doſt not 

Think me for zhe man I am, neceflity 

Commands me name myſelf. | 
Auf. What 1s thy name? [Servants retire. 
Cor. A name unmuſical to the Volcians' ears, 

And harſh in ſound to thine, 

Auf. Say, what's thy name? 

Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 

Bears a command in't ; _ thy tackle's torn, 

Thou ſhew'ft a noble veſſel : What's thy name:? 
Cor. Prepare thy brow to frown: Know'ſt thou me 

et? 

Auf. I know thee not: — Thy name? | 
Cor. My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done 

To thee particularly, and to all the Volces, 

Great hurt and miſchief; thereto witneſs may 

My ſurname, Coriolanus: The painful ſervice, 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 

Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited 
But with that ſurname; a good memory“, 
And witneſs of the malice and dif — 4 

Which thou ſhoutd*ſt bear me: only that name remains; 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our daſtard nobles, who 

Have all forſook me, hath devour'd the reſt; 

And ſuffer'd me by the voice of flaves to be 

Whoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity 

Hath brought me to thy hearth ; Not out of hope, 

Miſtake me not, to ſave my life ; for if 

I had fear'd death, of all the men i' the world 

I would have *voided thee: but in mere ſpite, 


fight more valiantly, ho know the force of their enemie, than ſuch 
as haue neuer proued it. And if it be fo that thou dare not, and that 
thou art wearye to proue fortune any more, then am I alſo weary to 
live any longer. And it were no wiſdome in thee, to ſaue the life of 

him, who hath bene heretofore thy mortall enemie, and whoſe ſeruice 
now can nothing helpe nor pleaſure thee.” STzEvens. | 

5 — a good memory, J The Oxford editor, not knowing that memory 
was uſed at that time for memorial, alters it to memorial. JonnsoN. 

See the preceding note, and Vol, III. p. 146, n. 7, MALoNs. 


2 | | | To 
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To be full quit of thoſe my baniſhers, 
Stand I before thee here. Then if thou haſt _ 
A heart of wreak in thee , that wilt revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs, and ſtop thoſe maims 
Of ſhame 7 ſeen through thy country, ſpeed thee ftraight, 
And make my miſery ſerve thy turn; ſo uſe it, 
That my revengeful ſervices may prove 
As benefits to thee; for I will fight 

Againſt my canker'd country with the ſpleen 

Of all the under fiends*, But if fo be 

Thou dar'ſt not this, and that to prove more fortunes 
'Thou art tir'd, then, in a word, I alſo am 

Longer to live moſt weary, and preſent 

My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice: 

Which not to cut, would ſhew'thee bat a fool; 

Since I have ever follow'd thee with hate, 

Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country's breaſt, 

And cannot live but to thy ſhame, unleſs 
It be to do thee ſervice. 

Auf. O Marcius, Marcius, 
Each word thou haſt ſpoke hath weeded from my heart 


6 A heart of wreak in thee] A heart of reſentment. ſJoxnsoN, 
Freak is an ancient term for revenge. So, in Titus Andronicus : 
« Take rea on Rome for this ingratitude.“ 
Again, in Gower, De Con feſſione Amantis, Lib. V. fol, 83: 
« She ſaith that hir ſelfe ſhe ſholde 
& Do eoreche with hir owne honde.” STEEVENS. 
7 — mains 
Of ſhame—] That is, diſgraceful diminutions of territory. Jouns. 
3 — with the ſpleen 
Of all the under fiends.] Shakſpeare, by imputing a ſtronger degree 
of inveteracy to ſubordinate fiends, ſeems to intimate, arid vety juſtly, 
that malice of revenge is more predominant in tfie lower than the upper 
claſſes of ſociety. This circumſtance is repeatedly exemplified in the 
conduct of Jack Cade and other heroes of the mob. STEEvENS. 

This appears to me to be refining too much. Under fiehds in this 
paſſage does not mean, as I conceive, fiends ſubordinate, or in an in- 
ferior ſtation, but infernal fiends, So, in X. Henry VT. P. I. 

c Now, ye familiar ſpirits, that are call'd 
4% Out of the powerful regions under earth, &c. . 

In Shakſpeare's time ſome fiends were ſuppoſed te inhabit the eit, 

®thers to dwell under ground, &c. MALOoxE. 
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A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 
Should from yon cloud ſpeak divine things, and fay, 
Ji true; I'd not believe them more than thee, 
All noble Marcius.—Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where againſt 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 
And ſcarr'd the moon with ſplinters®! Here I clip 
The anvil of my ſword ; and do conteſt | 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did | 
Contend againſt thy valour. Know thou firſt, 
J lov'd the maid I marry'd; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath“; but that I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs ſaw 
Beſtride my threſhold. Why, thou Mars! I tell thee, 
We have a power on foot; and I had purpoſe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or loſe mine arm for*t : Thou haſt beat me out 
Twelve ſeveral times“, and I have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters *twixt thyſelf and me; 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing *®, Worthy * 
a 
9 And ſcarr'd the moon] Thus the old copy, and, I believe, rightly. 
The modern editors read ſcar'd, that is, frightened; a reading to which 
the following line in X. Richard III. certainly adds ſome ſupport ; 
% Amaze the welkin with your broken ſtaves.” MATLONE. 
never man | 
Sigh'd truer breath 3] The ſame expreffion-is found in our author's 
Venus and Adonis : 
« FI Agb celeſtial breath, whoſe gentle wind 
© Shall cool tl. e heat of this deſcending ſun.” 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher, 1634: 
«© Lover never yet made fghbh 
&« Truer than J.“ MAL ONE. 
2 — Thou haſt beat me out | 


Twelve ſeveral times, ] Out here means, I believe, full, completes 
MALON Es 


3 And wak'd balf dead —] Unleſs the two preceding lines be con- 


fidered as parenthetical, here is another inſtance of our author's con- 
cluding 
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Had we no other quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From twelve to ſeventy ; and, pouring war 

Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, | 

Like a bold flood o'er-beat. O, come, go in, 
And take our friendly ſenators by the hands; 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me, 
Who am prepar'd againſt your territories, 
Though not for Rome itſelf. 

Cor. You bleſs me, Gods! 

Auf. Therefore, moſt abſolute fir, if thou wilt have 
The leading of thine own revenges, take 
The one half of my commiſlion ; and ſet down,— 

As beſt thou art experienc'd, ſince thou know*ſt 

Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs, —thine own ways: 

Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, 

To fright them, ere deſtroy. But come in: 

Let me commend thee firſt to thoſe, that ſhall 

Say, yea, to thy defires. A thouſand welcomes ! 

And more a friend than e'er an enemy; 

Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand! Moſt wel- 
come! [ Exeunt Cox ol Ax us, and Auribius. 

1. Serv. 8 Here's a ſtrange alteration! 

2. Serv. By my hand, I had thought to have ſtrucken 
him with a cudgel; and yet my mind gave me, his 
clothes made a report of him. 

1. Serv, What an arm he has! He turn'd me about 
with his finger and his thumb, as one would ſet up a top. 


2. Serv. Nay, I knew by his face that there was ſome- 


thing in him: He had, fir, a kind of face, methought.— 
I cannot tell how to term it. 3 

I. Serv. He had ſo; looking, as it were, — Would I 
were hang' d, but I thought there was more in him than 
I could think. 


cluding a ſentence, as if the former part had been conſtructed dif- 
ferently. We have been down, muſt be conſidered as if he had 
written—I have been down with you, in my ſleep, and wak'd, &c. See 
p. 76, n. 8; and Vol, III. p. 356, n. 8, and p. 466, n. 9. MALoNEs. 

| | 2. Serv. 
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2. Serv, So did I, I'll be ſworn: He is ſimply the rareſt 
man i' the world. | 

1. Serv. I think, he is: but a greater ſoldier than he, 
you wot one, | | : 

2. Serv. Who? my maſter? | 

x. Serv. Nay, it's no matter for that. 

2. Serv, Worth ſix of him, | 

1. Serv. Nay, not ſo neither; but I take him to be the 
greater ſoldier. | | 

2. Serv. Faith, look you, one cannot tell how to ſay 
that : for the defence of a town, our general is excellent. 

1. Serv. Ay, and for an aſſault too. 


Re-enter third Servant. 


3. Serv. O, ſlaves, I can tell you news; news, you raſ- 
cals. 

1. 2. Serv. What, what, what! let's partake. 

3. Serv. I would not be a Roman, of all nations; I had 
as lieve be a condettin'd man. 

I. 2. Serv, Whetefore ? wherefore ? 

3. Serv. Why, here's he that was wont to thwack ou? 
general, Caius Marcius, | 

1. Serv. Why do you ſay, thwack our general? 

3. Ser. I do not ſay, thwack our general; but he was 
always good enough for him. 93 

2. Sefy. Come, we are fellows, and friends: he was 
ever too hard for him; I have heard him ſay ſo himſelf. 

1. Serv, He was too hard for him directly, to ſay the 
troth on't: before Corioli, he ſcotch'd him and notch'd 
him like a carbonado. is 

2. Serv. An he had been cannibally given, he might 
have broil'd and eaten him too“. 

1. Serv, But, more of thy news? | | 
3. Serv. Why, he is ſo made on here within, as if he 
were fon and heir to Mars: ſet at upper end o' the tablet 
no queſtion aſæ' d him by any of the ſenatofs, but they 
ſtand bald before him: Our general himſelf makes a miſ- 


4 = be might have broil'd ond enten bis tov. J The old copy read. 
bei d. The change was made by Mr. Pope. ALONE, | 
os EO | treſs 
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treſs of him; ſanRifies himſelf with's hand 5, and turns 
up the white o'the eye to his diſcourſe. But the bottom 
of the news is, our general is cut i' the middle, and but 
one half of what he was yeſterday: for the other has half, 
by the entreaty and grant of the whole table. He'll 
go, he ſays, and ſowle the porter of Rome gates by the 
ears: He will mow down all before him, and leave his 


. paſſage poll'd7. 


2. Serwy, 


5 — ſanifies bimſelf with's band, ] Alluding, improperly, to the act 
of croſſing upon any ſtrange event. JOHNSON. 

I rather imagine the meaning is, conſiders the touch of his hand as 
holy; claſps it with the ſame reverence as a lover would claſp the hand 
of his miſtreſs. If there be any religiaus alluſion ; I ſhould rather ſup- 
poſe it to be to the impoſition of the hand in confirmation. MALoN E. 

6 He will={owle the porter of Rome gates by th ears.) That is, I ſup- 
poſe, drag him down by the ears into the dirt. Scuiller, Fr. Jonnsox.s 

Dr. Johnſon's ſuppoſition, though not his derivation, is juſt. Skinner 
ſays the word is derived from ſow, i. e. to take bold of a perſon by the 
4786, ds à dog ſeizes one of theſe animals. 80, Heywood, in a comedy 
called Love's Miſtreſs, 1636: 

% Venus will ſozule me by the ears for this.“ 
Perhaps Shakefpeare's allufion is to Hercules dragging out Cerberus. 
TN STEEVENS. 

Whatever the etymology of ſowwle may be, it appears to have been a 


familiar word in the laſt century. Lord Strafford's correſpondent, Mr. 


Garrard, uſes it as Shaſpeare does. Straff. Lett. Vol. II. p. 149.4 
lieutenant ſo/ed bim well by the ears, and drew him by the hair about 
the room,” Lord Strafford himſelf uſes it in another ſenſe, Vol. II. 
p. 158, It js ever a hopeful throw, Where the caſter ſo/es his bowl 
well.” In this paſſage to ſole ſeems to ſignify what, I believe, is uſually 
called to ground a bowl, TYRWHITT. 

Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders it, aurem ſumma vi 
vellere. MALONE. 


To ſoavle is ſtill in uſe for pulling, drrgging, and lugging in the Weſt 


of England. S. W. - 

7 — bis paſſage poll'd.] That is, bared, cleared. JouNsoN. 

So, in Chriſt's Tears over Jeruſalem, by T. Naſhe, 1594: © the 
winning love of neighbours round about, if haply their houſes ſhould be 
environed, or any in them prove unruly, being pilled and poul d too 
unconſcionably.” —Poul'd is the ſpelling of the old copy of Coriolanus 
alſo, MAatLonz. | 

To poll a perſon anciently meant to cut off his hair. So, in Dametas's 
Madrigall in proije of bis Daphnis, by J. Wootton, publiſhed in Eng- 
land's Helicon? 16141 

Like Niſus golden hair that Scilla pod.“ 1 


— — — — — — — 
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2. Serv. And he's as like to do't, as any man I can 
imagine. 8 

3. Serv. Do't? he will do't: For, look you, fir, he has 


as many friends as enemies: which friends, fir, (as it 


were,) durſt not (look you, ſir,) ſhew themſelves (as we 
term it) his friends, whilſt he's in directitude *, 

1. Serv. Directitude! What's that? 

3. Serv. But when they ſhall ſee, fir, his creſt up again, 
and the man in blood *, they will out of their burrows, 
like conies after rain, and revel all with him. 

1. Serv. But when goes this forward? 

3. Serv. To-morrow ; to-day ; preſently, You ſhall 
have the drum flruck up this afternoon : *tis, as it were, a 
parcel of their feaſt, and to be executed ere they wipe 
their hips. 

2. Serv. Why, then we ſhall have a ſtirring world 
again, This peace is nothing“, but to ruſt iron, increaſe 
tailors, and breed ballad-makers. | 

1. Serv. Let me have war, ſay I; it exceeds peace, as 
far as day does night; it's ſprightly, waking, audible, 
and full of vent*, Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy; 
mulld *, deaf, fleepy, inſenſible; a getter of more 
baſtard children, than wars a deſtroyer of men:. 


It likewiſe fignify'd to cut off the head. So, in the ancient metrical 
hiſtory of the battle of Floddon Field: | % 

« But now we will withſtand his grace, 

« Or thouſand heads ſhall there be polled.” STEEvENs. 

5 — bil be's in directitude.] I ſuſpect the authour wrote: hilſt 
he's in diſcreditude; a made word, inſtead of diſcredit, He intended, I 
ſuppoſe, to put an uncommon word into the mouth of this ſervant, which 
had ſome reſemblance to ſenſe; but could hardly have meant that he 
ſhould talk abſolute nonſenſe. MALONJ E. 

in blood —] See p. 152, n. 5. MALONE. | 

9 This peace is nothing, but to ruſt, &c. ] I believe a word or two have 
been loſt. Shakſpeare probably wrote: ; 

This peace is good for nothing, but, &c. MALoNE. 
full of went.] Full of rumour, full of materials for diſcourſe. Jon xs. 

2 —mull'd,-] i.e, ſoftened and diſpirited, as wine is When burnt 
and ſweeten'd, Lat. Mollitus. HAN MER. 

3 —— than wats a deftroyer of men.] i. e. than wers are a deſtroyer of 
men. Our authour almoſt every where uſes wars in the plural. See the 
next ſpeech. Mr. Pope, not attending to this, reads—than evar's, &c. 
which all the ſubſequent editors have adopted. - Walking, the reading of 
the old copy in thisſpeech, was rightly correQed by him. MA 4 . 

3. der. 
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2. Serv. Tis ſo: and as wars, in ſome ſort, may be ſaid 
to be a raviſher; ſo it cannot be denied, but peace is a 
great maker of cuckolds. , 

1. Serv. Ay, and it makes men hate one another. 

3. Serv. Reaſon; becauſe they then leſs need one an- 
other. The wars, for my money. I hope to ſee Romans 
as cheap as Volcians.— They are riſing, they are riſing. 

All, In, in, in, in.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 
Rome. A publick Place. 


Enter Sicin1ius, and Bxurvs. 


Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we fear him; 
His remedies are tame i' the preſent peace EL 
And quietneſs o' the-people, which before 
Were in wild hurry. Here do we make his friends 
Bluſh, that the world goes well ; who rather had, 
Though they themſelves did ſuffer by't, behold 
Difſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee 
Our tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions friendly. 1 

Enter Mgenenivs. 


Bru, We ſtood to't in good time. Is this Menenins? 
\ Sic. Tis he, tis he: O, he is grown moſt kind 
Of late.— Hail, fir ! 
Men. Hail to you both ! | ao tt 
Sic, Your Coriolanus is not much miſs' d., 
But with his friends: the common-wealth doth ſtand ; 
And ſo would do, where he more angry at it. 
Men. All's well; and might have been much better, if 


* 


Hit remedies are tame i” the preſent peace] I ſuppoſe the meaning 
of Sicinius to be this: His remedies are tame, i. e. ineffeual, in times 
of peace like theſe. When the people were in commotion, his friends 
might have ſtrove to remedy his diſgrace by tampering with them; but 
now, neither wanting to employ his bravery, nor remembering his 
former actions, they are unfit ſubjects for the factious to work upon. 
STEEVENS» 
In, [i the preſent peace] which was omitted in the old copy, was in- 
derted by Mr. Theobald, MaLonz. 1 
. c 
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He could have temporiz'd, l. 
Sic. Where is he, hear you? 
Won Nay, I hear nothing ; his mother and his wit 


Hear e from him. 


Enter three or four Citizens, 


Cit. The © gods preſerve you both ! 
Sic. Good- e' en, our neighbours. 
Bru. Good-e'en to you all, good - e' en to you all. 
1. Cit. Ourſelves, our wives, and children, on our 
knees, 
Are bound to pray for you both. 
Sic. Live, and thrive! 11 a 
Bru, Danny's kind neighbours: We e wiſh'd Corio. 
anus 
Had lov'd you as we did. . 
Cit. Now the gods keep you! 
Both Tri. Farewel, farewel, [Exeunt Citizens, 
Sic. This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when theſe fellows ran about the e 
Crying, Confuſion. . 
Bru. Caius Marcius n = 
A worthy officer i the war ; but talent, 
O'ercome with pride, ambitious paſt all , 
Self-loving,— 
Sic. And affecting one —— 
Without aſſiſtance . 
Men. I think not ſo. A Moe 3 
Sic, We had by this, to all our bath" wo * 
Tfhe had 52 forth conſul, found it ſo. SE aro 
Bru. T ds have well 2 24 it, and Rome 
Sits fafe and Nil without him. 


+ ee ur die. 
#4. Worthy tribunes, 


There is a flaye, whom we have put in priſon, 
Reports, the Volces with two * eral NN 


| b 


5 — —_— one ſole tbrone, 88 
Without alſiſtance.] That is, without fire; without any other 

ſuffrage, JETER. . * * 3 | 
Arg 


Are enter'd in the Roman territories ; 
And with the deepeſt malice of the war 
Deſtroy what lies before them, 

Men. Tis Aufidius, | | 
Who, hearing of our Mareius? baniſhment, 
Thruſts forth his horns again into the world; 
Which were in-ſnhell'd, when Marcius ſtood for Rome, 
And durſt not once peep out. | 

Sic, Come, what talk you of Marcius ? 

Bru. Go ſee this rumourer whipp'd.—It cannot be, 
The Volces dare break with us. 

Men. Cannot be! | 
We have record, that very well it can ; 
And three examples of the like have been 
Within my age. But reaſon with the fellow“, 
Before you puniſh him, where he heard this; 
Leſt you ſhall chance to whip your information, 
And beat the meſſenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded, 

Sic. Tell not me: 
I know, this cannot be. 

Bru. Not poſlible. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meß. The nobles, in great earneſtneſs, are going 
All to the ſenate-houſe : ſome news is come in, 
That turns their countenances 7. 

a OM this aye — as * 
Go whip him fore the le's eyes his raiſing ! 
Nothing but his aw * : 

Meß. Yes, worthy fir, | 
The ſlave's report is ſeconded ; and more, 

More fearful, is deliver'd. 32 


© reaſon with the falls] That is, have ſome tall with him. In 
this ſenſe Shakſpeare often uſes the word, JonNSON. 

See Vol. III. p. 44, n. 1. MALONE. 

7 That turns their countenances.] i, e. that renders their aſpect foe 
This alluſion to the aceſcence of milk occurs again in Timon of Athens : 
« Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 

« It turns in leſs than two nights?” MAT ONE. 


Sic. 


E ˙ Q 
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Sic. 4 7 more fearful? Ab 

Meſ. It is ſpoke freely out of many mouths, 
(How p b I do not know,) that Marcius, 
Join'd Wich Aufidius, leads a power *gainſt Rome; 


And vows revenge as ſpacious, as between 


The young'ſt and oldeſt thing. 


Sic. This is moſt likely 
Bru. Rais'd only, that the weaker ſort may wiſh 


| Good Marcius home again, 


Sic. The very trick on't. , 
Men. This is unlikely : 
He and Aufidius can no more atone *, 


Than violenteſt contrariety. 


Enter another Meſſen Sor, 


Me ef. You are ſent for to the ſenate: 6 
A fearful army, led by Cains Marcius, i yang 


Aſſociated with Aufidius, rages 


Upon our territories ; and have already x 
O'er-borne their way, conſum'd with hre, and cook 
What lay before them. 

Enter ComrnTvus.- 


Com. O, you have made good work 1 

Mex. What news? what news ? 
Com. . You have holp to raviſh your own daughters, ang 
To melt the city leads“ upon your pates ; 
To ſee your wives diſhonour'd to your noſes ;— 

Men. What's the news? what's the news? 

Cem. Your temples burned in their cement; and 


' Your franchiſes, whereon you-ſtood, copia d. 


Into an augre's bore ?. 


s — can no more atone] To atone, in the adive ſenſe,:is to reconcile 
and is uſed by our authaur. To atone here, in the neutral ſenſe, to 
come to reconciliation. To atone is. to unite, JOHNSON. 

Atone ſeems to be derived from at and one 3—to reconcile to, or, to be 
at, union, In ſome books of Shakſpeare's age I have found the phraſe 
In i _ original form, - to reconcile and make them at one.” MALoNnE. 

— the city leads —) Our authour, I believe, was here thinking of 
Fe: old city gates of London. Max ON E. 
5 — ftonfin 'd 

Into an augre's bore.) So, in Macbeth: | 
. 6s our fate hid in an augre-hole,” STEEVINS. 
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Men. Pray now, your news ?— | 
You have made fair work, I fear me: Pray, your news? 
If Marcius ſhould be join'd with Volcians,— - 
Com. If! ; | 
He is their god ; he leads them like a thing 
Made by ſome other deity than nature, 
That ſhapes man better: and they follow him, 
Againſt us brats, with no leſs confidence, 


Than boys purſuing ſummer butter-flies, 
Or butchers killing flies. | 
Men. You have made good work, 
You, and your apron- men; you that ſtood ſo much 
Upon the voice of occupation *, and 
The breath of garlick-eaters*! - 
Com. He?ll ſhake your Rome about your ears. 
Men, As Hercules did ſhake down mellow fruit? : 


You have made fair work! | 
Bru, But is this true, fir ? 
Com. Ay; and you'll look pale 
Before you find it other. All the regions 
Do ſmilingly revolt“; and, who reſiſt, 
Are mock'd for valiant-ignorance, 
And periſh conſtant fools. Who is't can blame him? 


1 Upon the voice of occupation, ] Occupation is here uſed for me- 
chanicks, men occupied in daily buſineſs. So, again, in Julius Cæſar, 
Act I. ſc. ii. An I had been a man of any occupation, &c. 

So, Horace uſes artes for artifices. 

„ Urit enim fulgore ſuo, qui prægravat artes 
« Infra ſe poſitas-. MALONEs - 
2 Thebreath of garlick-eaters ] To ſmell of garlick was once ſuch 
a brand of vulgarity, that garlick was a food forbidden to an ancient 
order of Spaniſh knights, mentioned by Guevara. Jon Ns0N« 

So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: he would rftouth with a beggar, 
though ſhe ſmell'd brown bread and garlick.” Marone. ; 

To ſmell of /ceks was no leſs a mark of vulgarity among the Roman 
people in the time of Juvenal. Sat. iii: ; 

46 gi tecum ſectile porrum 3 
ec FSutor, et elixi werwecis labra comedit?” STEEVENS. 

3 As Hercales, &.] An alluſion to the apples of the Heſperides. 

: STEEVENSs 
4 Do ſmilingly revolt,] To revolt ſmilingly is to revolt with figns of 
pleaſure, or with marks of contempt, STEEVENS, | 


Vol. VII. | 1. Your 
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Your enemies, and his, find ſomething in him. 
Men. We are all undone, unleſs 
The noble man have mercy. 

Com. Who ſhall aſk it ? | 
'The tribunes cannot do't for ſhame ; the people 
Deſerve ſuch pity of him, as the wolf ; 
Does of the ſhepherds: for his beſt friends, if they - 
Should ſay, Be good to Rome, they charg'd him“ even 
As thoſe ſhould do that had deſerv'd his hate, 
And therein ſhew'd like enemies. 

Men, *Tis true: 75 
If he were putting to my houſe the brand 
That ſhould conſume it, I have not the face 
To ſay, Beęſeech you, ceaſe.—Y ou have made fair hands, 
You, and your crafts! you have crafted fair! 

Com. You have brought 
A trembling upon Rome, ſuch as was never 
So incapable of help. | | 

Tri. Say not, we brought it. | 

Men. How | Was it we? We lov'd him; but, like beaſts, 
And cowardly nobles, gave way unto your cluſters, 
Who did hoot him out o' the city. 

Com. But, I fear, 
They'll roar him in again . Tullus Aufidius, 
The ſecond name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his officer: Deſperation 
Is all the policy, ſtrength, and defence, 
That Rome can make againſt them, 


Enter a troop of Citizens, 
Men. Here come the cluſters. — 
And is Aufidius with him ?—You are they 


5 they charg d bin, &c.] Their charge or injunction would ſhew 
them inſenſible of his wrongs, and make them ſberu lite enemies. 
: OH NSON» 
They charg*d, and therein ſheww'd, has here the force of Wh would 
charge, and therein ſhew, MAL ONE. Fe 
6 They'll roar bim in again.—] As they booted at his departure, they 
will roar at his return; as he went out with ſcoffs, he will come back 
with lamentations, JonNsON. | 


That 
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That made the air unwholeſome, when you caſt 
Your ſtinking, greaſy caps, in hooting at 
Coriolanus' exile. Now he's coming 
And not a hair upon a ſoldier's head, 
Which will not prove a whip ; as many coxcombs, 
As you threw caps up, will he tumble down, 
And pay you for your voices. *Tis no matter ; 
If he could burn us all into one coal, | 
We have deſerv'd it. 

Cit. *Faith, we hear fearful news. 

1. Cit, For mine own part, 
When! ſaid, baniſh him, I ſaid, *twas pity. 

2. Cit, And ſo did J. 5 | | 

3. Cit. And ſo did I; and, ta ſay the truth, ſo did 
very many of us: That we did, we did for the beſt: and 
though we willingly conſented to his baniſhment, yet it 
was againſt our will. 

Com, You are goodly things, you voices! 

Men. You have made 
Good work, you and your cry 7? !=-Shall us to the Capitol? 

Com, O, ay ; what elſe? [Exeunt Com. and MEN. 

Sic. Go, maſters, get you home, be not diſmay'd ; 
Theſe are a fide, that would be glad to have 
This true, which they ſo ſeem to fear. Go home, 

And ſhew no ſign of fear. 

1. Cit, The 2777 be good to us! Come, maſters, let's 
home. I ever ſaid, we were i' the wrong, when we ba⸗ 
niſh*d him. h | 

2. Cit. So did ye all. But come, let's home, 

[ Exeunt Citizens. 

Bru. I do not like this news. 

Sic, Nor I. 

Bru, Let's to the Capitol: Would, half my wealth 
Would buy this for a lie! 

Sic, Pray, let us go. [ Exeunt, 


7 You and your ety |] Alluding to a pack of hounds. So, in Ham- 
le, a company of players are contemptuouſly called a cry of players. 
| STEEVENS. 


7 2 Do SCENE 
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„See II. 
Camp; at a ſmall diſtance from Rome. 
Enter Aur1Dlus, and his Lieutenant. 


Auf. Do they ſtill fly to the Roman ? i 

Lieu. T do not know what witchcraft's in him; but 
Your ſoldiers uſe him as the grace *fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end; 
And you are darken'd in this action, fir, 

Even by your own. | 

Auf. I cannot help it now ; | 
Unleſs, by uſing means, I lame the foot 
Of our deſign. He bears himſelf more proudlier 7 
Even to my perſon, than I thought he would, 
When firſt I did embrace him: Yet his nature 
In that's no changeling ; and I muſt excuſe 
What cannot be amended. 

Lieu, Yet I wiſh, fir, 

(I mean, for your particular,) you had not 
2 in commiſſion with him: but either 

ad borne “ the action of yourſelf, or elſe 
To him had left it ſolely. 

Auf. I underſtand thee well; and be thou ſure, 
When he ſhall come to his account, he knows not 
What I can urge againſt him. Although it ſeems, 
And ſo he thinks, and is no leſs apparent 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly, 
And ſhews good huſbandry for the Volcian ſtate; 
Fights dragon-like, and does atchieve as foon 
As draw his ſword : yet he hath left undone 
That, which ſhall break his neck, or hazard mine, 
Whene'er we come to our account. 

Lieu. Sir, I beſeech you, think you he'll carry Rome? 

Auf. All places yield to him ere he fits down ; 
And the nobility of Rome are his : 

The ſenators, and patricians, love him too: 
The tribunes are no ſoldiers; and their people 


7 more proudlier ] We have already had in this play more 
evortbier, as in Timon of Athens, Act IV. ſc. 1. we have more kinder; yet 
the modern editors read here more proudly. MA LON E. 
Had borne —] The old copy reads—hawe borne; which cannot be 
right, For the emendation now made Iam anſwerable. MAT Oxx. 
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Will be as raſh in the repeal, as haſty 

To expel him thence. I think, he'll be to Rome, 

As is the oſprey to the fiſh *, who takes it 

By ſovereignty of nature. Firſt he was 

A noble ſervant to them; but he could not 

Carry his honours even: whether *twas pride, 

Which out of daily fortune ever taints 

The happy man; whether? defect of judgment, 

To fail in the diſpoſing of thoſe chances 

Which he was lord of; or whether nature, 

Not to be other than one thing, not moving — 
From the caſque to the cuſhion, but commanding peace 
Even with the ſame auſterity and garb 

As he controll'd the war: but, one of theſe, 

{As he hath ſpices of them all; not all, 

For I dare ſo far free him,) made him fear'd, 

So hated, and fo baniſh'd : But he has a merit, 

To choke it in the utterance*, So our virtues 


8 As is the . a kind of eagle, i fraga. Por x. 
We find in Michael Drayton's Polyolbion, Song xxv. a full account of 
the oſprey, which ſhews the juſtneſs and beauty of the ſimile: 
« The oſprey, oft here ſeen, though ſeldom here it breeds, 
« Which over them the #/ no ſooner do eſpy, 
ce But, betwixt him and them by an antipathy, 
cc Turning their bellies up, as though their death they ſaw, 
6 They at his pleaſure lie, to ſtuff his gluttonous maw.” 
| LANGTONs 
Such is the fabulous hiſtory of the oſprey. I learn, however, from Mr. 
Lambe's notes to the ancient metrical legend of the Battle of Floddon, 
that the oſprey is a © rare, large, blackiſh hawk, with a long neck, and 
blue legs. Its prey is fiſh, and it is ſometimes ſeen hovering over the 
Tweed.“ STEEVENS, | 
9 — Whether 'twas pride, 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man; whether, &c. ] Aufidius aſſigns three probable rea- 
ſons of the miſcarriage of Coriolanus; pride, which eafily follows an 
uninterruped train of ſucceſs; unſkilfulneſs to regulate the conſequences 
of his own victories; a ſtubborn uniformity of nature, which could 
not make the proper tranſition from the caſque or helmet to the cuſhion 
or chair of civil authority: but acted with the ſame deſpotiſm in peace 
as in war, JOHNSON. 
I — be bas a merit 
To choke it in the utterance.] He has a merit for no other purpoſe 
than to deſtroy it by boaſting it, Jou xsoN. : 
9 Lie 
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Lie in the interpretation of the time: 

And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 

Hath not a tomb ſo evident as a chair 

To extol what it hath done *. 

One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; 

Rights by rights fouler3, ſtrengths by ſtrengths, do fail, 
Come, let's away. When, Caius, We is thine, 
Thou art poor'ſt of all; then ſhortly art thou mine. 
| | [ Exeunt, 


6 


aden l. 
Rome, 4 publick Place, 


Enter MEenznivus, Cominivs, Siclnivuvs, BrvuTUs, 
| and Others. | 
Men, No, I'll not go: you hear, what he hath ſaid, 
Which was ſometime his general; who lov'd him 
In a moſt dear particular. He call'd me, father: 
But what o'that ? Go, you that baniſh'd him, 


2 And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 
Hath not a tomb ſo evident as a chair 
To extol what it bath done.] The ſenſe is, The virtue which de- 
lights to commend itſelf, will find the ſureſt tomb in that chair wherein 
it holds forth its own commendations,—unte itſelf moſt commendable, 
1, e. which hath a very high opinion of itſelf. ARBURTON- 

If our authour meant to place Coriolanus in this chair, he muſt have 
forgot his character, for, as Mr. Maſon has juſtly obſerved, he has al- 
ready been deſcribed as one who was ſo far from being a boaſter, that 
he could not endure to hear (4 his nothHings monſter'd,” But I rather 
believe, © in the utterance” alludes not to Coriolanus himſelf, but to 
the high encomiums pronounced on him by his friends; and then the 
lines of Horace quoted in p. 273, n. 1, may ſerve as a comment on the 
paſſage before us. MaLonz. 

3 Rights by rights fowter, &c, ] Theſe words, which are exhibited ex- 
actly as they appear in the old copy, relate, I apprehend, to what follows, 

and not to what went before. As one nail, ſays Aufidius, drives out an- 
other, ſo the firength of Coriolanus ſhall be ſubdued by my ftrengih, and 

bis pretenfions yield to others, leſs _ perbaps, but more powerful. Au- 

fidius has already declared that he will either break the neck of Corio- 

lanus, or his own; and now adds, that jure wel injuria he will deſtroy 

him. The modern editors read==Rjpht's by right fouler, &c. which Mr. 

Steevens explains thus: What is already right, and is received as ſuch, 
becomes leſs clear when ſupported by ſupernumerary proofs,” MAa1.ox 5 

_ A mile 
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A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy : Nay, it he coy'd 
To hear Cominius ſpeak, I'll keep at home. 

Com. He would not ſeem to know me. 

Men. Do you hear? | 

Com. Yet one time he did call me by my name: 
T urg*d our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not anſwer to: forbad all names; 

He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, 
Till he had forg'd himſelf a name i' the fire 
Of burning Rome. 

Men, Why, ſo; you have made good work : 
A pair of tribunes that have rack'd for Rome !, 
To make coals cheap: A noble memory 5 ! 

Com. I minded him, how, royal *twas to pardon 
When it was leſs expected: He reply'd, 
It was a bare petition © of a ſtate, 

To one whom they had puniſh'd. 

Men. Very well: 

Could he ſay leſs? 

Com. ILoffer'd to awaken his regard 
For his private friends : His anſwer to me was, 

He could not ſtay to pick them in a pile 


4 = that bave rack'd for Rome,] To rack means to barraſs by exe 

actions, and in this ſenſe the poet uſes it in other places: 
4 The commons haft thou rack'd; the clergy's bags 
&« Are lank and lean with thy extortions.” | 

I believe it here means in general, You that have been ſuch good ſtew- 
ards for the Roman people, as to get their houſes burned over their 
heads, to ſave them the expence of coals. STEEvENS. 

A noble memory!] Memory for memorial, STEEVENS. 

See p. 262, n. 5, MALONE. Y 

o It vas a bare petition] A bare petition, I believe, means only 
a mere petition» Coriolanus weighs the conſequence of verbal ſupplica- 
tion againſt that of actual puniſhment. STEEVENS. | 

In X. Henry IV. P. I. and in Timon of Athens, the word bare is uſed 
in the ante of thin, eaſily ſeen through; having only a ſlight ſuperfi- 
cial covering. Yet, I confeſs, this interpretation will hardly apply here. 
In the former of the paſſages alluded to, (See Vol. V. p. 136, n. 4.) 
the editor of the firſt folio ſuhſtituted baſe for bare, improperly. In the 
paſſage before us perhaps baſe was the authour's word, * 
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Of noiſome, muſty chaff: He ſaid, *twas folly, 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, 
And ſtill to noſe the offence. a 

Men. For one poor grain or two? 
J am one of thoſe ; his mother, wife, his child, 
And this brave fellow too, we are the grains: 
You are the. muſty chaff; and you are ſmelt 
Above the moon : We muſt be burnt for you. 

Sic, Nay, pray, be patient: If you refuſe your aid 
Tn this ſo never-needed help, yet donot 
Upbraid us with our diſtreſs. But, ſure, if you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue, 
More than the inſtant army we can make, 
Might ſtop our countryman. 

Men. No; I'll not meddle. 

Sic. Pray you, go tohim. 

Men. What ſhould I do? 
Bru. Only make trial what your love can da 
For Rome, towards Marcius. 

Men. Well, and ſay that Marcius 
Return me, as Cominius is return'd, 
Unheard ; what then ?— 
But as a diſcontented friend, grief-ſhot 
With his unkindneſs ? ow. be ſo? 

Sic. Yet your good wil 957 
Muſt have that thanks from Rome, after the meaſure 
As you intended well. 

Men. I'll undertake it: 
IT think, he'Il hear me. Yet to bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 
He was not taken well; he had not din'd7: 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forg:ve ; but when we have ſtuff d 
"Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls | 
Than in our prieſt-like faſts : therefore I'll watch him 


7 He cuas not taken well; be had not din'd, &c.) This obſervation is 
not only from nature, and finely expreſſed, but admirably befits the 
mouth of one, who in the/beginning of the play had told us, that he 
loyed convivial doings, Ve rox. ; f 4 

Tm I 
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Till he be dieted to my requeſt, 
And then Ill ſet upon him. 

Bru. You know the very road into his kindneſs, 
And cannot loſe your way. 

Men. Good faith, I'll prove him, 
Speed how it will. I ſhall ere long have knowledge 
Of my ſucceſs. [ Exit. 

Com. He'll never hear him, 

Sic. Not? | 

Com. I tell you, he does fit in — 9, his eye 
Red as *twould burn Rome ; and his injury 
The gaoler to his pity. I kneePd before him: 
*Twas very faintly he ſaid, Ri; diſmiſs'd me 
Thus, with his ſpeechleſs hand : What he would do, 
He ſent in writing after me ; what he would not, 
Bound with an oath, to yield.to his conditions“: 


So, 


8 I Hall ere long bave knowledge : | 
Of my ſucceſs. ] Mr, Maſon ſays, there could be no doubt that Me- 
nenius himſelf would ſoon have knowledge of his ſucceſs ; and therefore, 
for I, would read you. That Menenius at ſome time would have know- 
ledge of his ſucceſs, is certain; but what he aſſerts, is, that he would 
ere long gain that knowledge. That this is not always the caſe, when 
applications for favours are made to perſons in high ſtation, is well 
known to all who have ever been folicitors in courts; and if poetical 
authority be wanting, Spenſer furniſhes one in theſe well known lines: 
« Full little knoweſt thou that haſt not tride, 
« What hell it is in ſuing long to bide z 
6 To looſe good dayes that might be better ſpent, 
6 To waſt long nights in penſive diſcontent, &c. 
Mother Hubbard's Tale. Mat ox x. 
9 T tell you, be does fit in gold.] He is inthroned in all the pomp 
and pride of imperial ſplendour. | 
Xevoo0ov0- Hen, —Hom. Jon NSON.s 
So, in the old tranſlation of P/utarch ; * Che. was ſet in his chaire of 
fate, with a a marvellous and unſpeakable majeſtie. Shakſpeare has 
a ſomewhat ſimilar idea in X. Henry VIII. Act I. ſc. i: 
& Allclinquant, all in gold, like beathen gods.” STEEVINS. 
I Bound with an cath, to yield to bis conditions :] This whole ſpeech 
is in confuſion, and I ſuſpe& ſomething left out, I ſhould read: 
—— bat be would do, 
He ſent in <vriting after; what he would not, 
Bound with an oath. To yield to bis conditions, 
Here is, I think, a chaſm, The ſpeaker's purpoſe ſeems to be this: 
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So, that all hope is vain, 

Unleſs his noble mother, and his wife * ; 

Who, as I hear, mean to ſolicit him 

For mercy to his country. Therefore, let's hence, 

And with our fair entreaties hafte them on. | Excunt. 


SOENE II. 


An advanced poft of the Volcian Camp before Rome. The 
Guard at their Stations. / 


Enter to them, MEN ENIVUs. 


1. G. Stay: Whence are you? 

2. G. Stand, and go back. | 

Men. You guard like men; *tis well: But, by your 

leave, 

J am an officer of ſtate, and come 
To ſpeak with Coriolanus, 

1. G. From whence? 

Men. From Rome. 

1. G. You may not paſs, you muſt return: our general 
Will no more hear from thence. 

2. G. Yow'll ſee your Rome embrac'd with fire, before 


To yield to bis conditions is ruin, and better cannot be obtained, ſo that 
all bope is vain. Jonns0N. - 

I believe, two half lines have been loſt ; that Bound with an oath was 
the beginning of one line, and to yield to bis conditions the concluſion of 
the next, See Vol. IV. p. 324, n. 1. Perhaps, however, to yield to bis 
conditions, means—to yield only to his conditions; referring theſe words 
to oath : that his oath was irrevocable, and ſhould yield to nothing but 
ſuch a reverſe of fortune as he could not refit, MAaLons. 

I ſuppoſe, Coriolanus means, that he had ſworn to give way to the 
conditions, into which the ingratitude of his country had forced him. 


FARMER» 
2 So, that all bope is wan, 

Unleſs his nobie mother, and bis wife;] That this paſſage has 
been conſidered as difficult, ſurpriſes me. Many paſſages in theſe plays 
have been ſuſpected to be corrupt, merely becauſe the language was pe- 
culiar to Shakſpeare, or the phraſeology of that age, and not of the 
preſent; and this ſurely is one of them. Had he written—his noble mo- 
ther and his wife are our only bope,—his meaning could not have been 
doubted; and is not this preciſely what Cominius ſays ? So that we have 
now no other hope, nothing to rely upon but his mother and his wife, 
who, as I am told, mean, &c. Unleſs is here uſed for except, MATO 


You'll 
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You'll ſpeak with Coriolanus, a 
Men. Good my friends, | 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 3, 

My name hath touch'd your ears: it 1s Menenius, 
1. G. Be it ſo; go back: the virtue of your name 

Is not here paſſable, | 
Men. I tell thee, fellow, 

Thy general is my lover“: I have been 

The book of his good acts, whence men have read 

His fame unparallel'd, hapily, amplified ; 

For I have ever verify'd my friends“, 

(Of whom he's chief,) with all the ſize that verity 

Would without lapſing ſuffer : nay, ſometimes, 

Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground®, 

| . I have 


3 — lots to Blanks, ] A lot here is a prize. Jonns0N. | 

I believe Dr. Johnſon here miſtakes. Menenius, I imagine, only 
means to ſay, that it is more than an equal chance that his name has 
touch'd their ears. Lots were the term in our authour's time for the 
total number of tickets in a lottery, which took its name from thence. 
So, in the continuation of Stowe's Chronicle, 1615, p. 1002 : „ Out 
of which lottery, for want of filling, by the number of lots, there were 
then taken out and thrown away threeſcore thouſand blanks, without 
abating of any one prize.“ The lots were of courſe more numerous than 
the blanks, If let ſignified prize, as Dr, Johnſon ſuppoſed, there being 
in every lottery many more blanks than prizes, Menenius muſt be ſup- 
poſed to ſay, that the chance of his name having reached their ears was 
very ſmall; which certainly is not his meaning. MaArone, 

+ The general is my lover :] This alſo was the language of Shak- 
ſpeare's time. See Vol, III. p. 67, n. 7. MALont. EIT 

For I have ever verified my friends, &c.] To veriſy is to eftabl 
teſtimony. One may ſay Ceres, be 5 — Pi a —5— 
rify bis title. Shakſpeare conſidered the word with his uſual laxity, as 
importing rather reftimony than truth, and Only means to ſay, I bore 
witneſs to my friends with all the fize that werity would ſuffer. JoOuNSON. 

The meaning (to give a ſomewhat more expanded comment) is, J 
have ever ſpoken the truth of my friends, and in ſpeaking of them 
have gone as far as I could go confiſtently with truth: I have not 
only told the truth, but the whole truth, and with the moſt favourable 
colouring that I could give to their actions, without tranſgreſſing the 
bounds of truth. MaALONE. 

® — upon a ſubtle ground,] Subtle means ſmooth, level. So, Jonſon, 
in one ot his maſques ; 


& Tityus's 


J 


* 
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— 
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I have tumbled paſt the throw ; and in his praiſe 
Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing 7? : Therefore, fellow, 
I muſt have leave to paſs. | | 

1. G. Faith, fir, if you have told as many lies in his 
behalf, as you have utter'd words in your own, you 
ſhould not paſs here: no, though it were as virtuous to 
lie, .as to hive chaſtly. Therefore, go back. | 

Men. Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Mene- 
mus, always factionary on the party of your general. 

2. G. Howſoever you have been his liar, (as you ſay, 
you have,) I am one that, telling true under him, muſt 
ſay, you cannot paſs. Therefore, go back. 

Men. Has he dined, can'ft thou tell? for I would not 
ſpeak with him till after dinner, 

1. G. You are a Roman, are you? 

Men. I am as thy general is. | 

1. G. Then you ſhould hate Rome, as he does. Can you, 
when you have puſh*d out of your gates the very defender 
of them, and, in a violent popular ignorance, given your 
enemy your ſhield, think to front his revenges with the 
eaſy groans of old women, the virginal palms of your 
daughters*, or with the palſy'd interceſſion of ſuch a 
decay'd dotant as you ſeem to be? Can you think to 
blow out the intended fire your — is ready to flame in, 
with ſuch weak breath as this? No, you are deceiv'd; 
therefore, back to Rome, and prepare for your execu- 


ce Tityus's breaſt is counted the ſubtle bowling ground in all 
Tartarus.” 
Subtle, however, may mean artificially unlevel, as many bowling- 
greens are. STEEVENS, 
May it not have its more ordinary acceptation, deceitful? MALONE-. 
7 Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing ;] I have almoſt given the lie ſuch 
a ſanction as to render it current. MALONE., | 
8 — the wirginal palms of your daughters,] The adjective virginal is 
uſed in Woman is a Weathercock, 1612: | 
% Lav'd in a bath of contrite virginal tears,” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faerie Queen, B. II. c. ix: | 
„ She to them made with mildneſs virginal, STEEVENS» 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. II. : p 
«© — tears virginal : 
6 Shall be to me even as the dew to fire.” MALONE, 
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tion: you are condemn'd, our general has ſworn you out 
of reprieve and pardon. 

Men. Sirrah, If thy captain knew I were here, he 
would uſe me with eſtimation. | 

2. G. Come, my captain knows you not. 

Men. I mean, thy general. 

1. G. My general cares not for you. Back, I ſay, go, 
leſt I let forth your half pint of blood ;—back,—that's 
the utmoſt of your having :—back. | 

Men. Nay, but fellow, fellow, — 


Enter Cox lol AN us, and AUF1Divus. 


Cor. What's the matter? 

Men. Now, you companion, I'll ſay an errand for you; 
you ſhall know now, that I am in eſtimation ; you ſhall 
perceive that a Jack guardant ? cannot office me from 
my ſon Coriolanus : gueſs; but by my entertainment“ with 
him, if thou ſtand'ſt not i' the ſtate of hanging, or of 
ſome death more long in ſpeQatorſhip, and crueller in 
ſuffering ; behold now preſently, and ſwoon for what's 
to come upon thee.— The glorious gods fit in hourly ſynod 
about thy particular proſperity, and love thee no worſe 
than thy old father Menenius does! O, my ſon, my ſon! 
thou art preparing fire for us; look thee, here's water to 
quench it, I was hardly moved to come to thee: but 
being aſſured, none but myſelf could move thee, I have 


been blown out of your gates with fighs ; and conjure 


thee to pardon Rome, and thy petitionary countrymen, 
The good gods afſuage thy wrath, and turn the dregs of 
it upon this varlet here; this, who, like a block, hath 
denied my acceſs to thee. 

Cor. Away! 

Men. How | away? 5 

Cor. Wife, mother, child, I know not. My affairs 


9 — a Jack guardant—] See Vol. V. p. 217, n. 1. MAL Ox x. 
— gueſs but by my entertainment] The old copy reads—gueſs bur 
my, &c. The correction was made by Dr. Johnſon, and had likewiſe 


been propoſed by Mr. Edwards in his Mſ. notes. It had alſo been made | 


by Sir T. Hanmer, Theſe editors, however, changed but to by, It is 
much more probable that by ſhould have been emitted at the preſs, than 
confounded with but, MAaLoNnz, 

Are 
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Are ſervanted to others : Though I owe 

My revenge properly“, my remiſſion lies 

In Volcian breaſts. That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgetfulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 

Than pity note how much.—Therefore, be gone. 
Mine ears againſt your ſuits are ftronger, than 
Your gates againſt my force. Yet, for I lov'd thee, 


Take this along; I writ it for thy ſake, [ Gives à letter. 


And would have ſent it. Another word, Menenius, 
I will not hear thee ſpeak.— This man, Aufidius, 
Was my belov'd in Rome: yet thou behold*ſt— 
Auf. You keep a conſtant temper. 
| Es [ Exeunt CORIOLANUS and AUFIDIUS, 
1. G. Now, fir, is your name Menenius, 
2. G. *Tis a ſpell, you. ſee, of much power; You 
know the way home again. 
1. G. Do you hear how we are ſhent3 for keeping your 


greatneſs back ? 


2. G. What cauſe, do you think, I have to ſwoon ? 
Men. I neither care for the world, nor your general: 
for ſuch things as you, I can ſcarce think there's any, 


you are ſo ſlight. He that hath a will to die by himſelf*, 


fears it not from another. Let your general do his worſt. 
For you, be that you are, long ; and your miſery increaſe 
with your age! I ſay to you, as I was ſaid to, Away! 

1. G. A noble fellow, I warrant him. 

2. G. The worthy fellow is our general: He 1s the 
rock, the oak not to be wind-ſhaken. [Exeunt. 


BONNE III. 
The Tent of Cox OL AN us. 
Enter CoRIGLAN US, AuFiDivs, and Others. 
Cor. We will Lefore the walls of Rome to morrow 


Z — Though IT owe 
My revenge properly, -] Though I have a peculiar right in revenge, 
in the power of forgiveneſs the Volcians are conjoined. JoxNs0N-. 

3 — bow wwe are ſhent —] Rebuked, reprimanded, Cole in his 
Latin Dict. 1679, renders to bend, increpo. It is ſo uſed by many of 
our old writers. MALoNE. þ | 

4 w- by bimſelf ] i. e. by his own hands. MALoNnZ. 8 

- | | et 
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Set down our hoſt. My partner in this action, 
You muſt report to the Volcian lords, how plainly 
I have borne this buſineſs . 

Auf. Only their ends 
You have reſpected; ſtopp'd your ears againſt 
'The general ſuit of Rame; never admitted 
A private whiſper, no, not with ſuch friends 
That thought them ſure of you. | 

Cor. This laſt old man, 
Whom with a crack'd heart I have ſent to Rome, 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father ; 
Nay, godded me, indeed. 'Their lateſt refuge 
Was to ſend him : for whoſe old love, I have 
(Though I ſhew'd ſourly to him) once more offer'd 
The firſt conditions, which they did refuſe, 
And cannot now accept, to-grace him only, 
That thought he could do more; a very little 
I have yielded too: Freſh embaſſies, and ſuits, 
Nor from the ſtate, nor private friends, hereafter 
Will Ilend ear to.— Ha! what ſhout is this? 
[Shout withins 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow . 
In the ſame time *tis made? I will not, 


Enter in mourning habits, VII IL IA, VoLumnia, 
leading young Marcius, VALERIA, and Attendants. 


My wife comes foremoſt; then the honour'd mold 
Wherein this trunk was fram'd, and in her hand 

The grandchild to her blood. But, out, affection! 
All bond and privilege of nature, break ! | 

Let it be virtuous, to be obſtinate.— 

What is that curt*ſy worth? or thoſe dove's eyes “, 
Which can make gods forſworn ?—I melt, and am not 
Of ſtronger earth than others.—My mother bows ; 

As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſhould 


5 — bow plainly 

I bave borne this buſineſs.) That is, 5% openly, bow remotely from 
artifice or concealment. fonxsON. | 

© = thoſe dove's Hes, ] So, in the Canticles, v. 12. ( his eyes are 
tas eyes of doves.” STELVENS: 


In 
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In ſupplication nod: and my young boy 
Hath an aſpe& of interceſſion, which 6 
Great nature cries, Deny not.—Let the Volces 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy; Ill never 
Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtin& ; but ſtand, 
As if a man were author of himſelf, 
And knew no other kin. 
Virg. My lord and huſhand ! | 
Cor. Theſe eyes are not the ſame I wore in Rome: 
Virg. The ſorrow, that delivers us thus chang'd, 
Makes you think ſo 7. 
Cor. Like a dull actor now, 
J have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full diſgrace*. Beſt of my fleſh, 
Forgive my tyranny ; but do not ſay, 
For that, Forgive our Romans,—O, a kiſs 
Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge! 
Now by the jealous queen of heaven“, that kiſs 
J carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e' er fince.—You gods! I prate *, 
And the moſt noble mother of the world . 
Leave unſaluted : Sink, my knee, i' the earth; [4neels, 
Of thy deep duty more impreflion ſhew 
'Than that of common ſons. 
Vol. O, ſtand up bleſt ! 
Whilſt, with no ſofter cuſhion than the flint, 


7 The ſorrow, that delivers us thus chang'd, | 
Makes you think ſo.) Virgilia makes a voluntary miſinterpretation 
of her huſband's words. He ſays, Theſe eyes are not the ſame, meaning, 
that he ſaw things with otber eyes, or other diſpoſitions. She lays hold on 
the word eyes, to turn his attention on their preſent appearance. Ion xs. 
8 lite a dull actor now, 
I bave forgot my part, and I am out, | 
Even to a full diſgrace.) So, in our author's 24d Sonnets 
« As an unper fect actor on the ſtage, 
«© Who with his fear is put beſide bis part,—,” MAT ONE. | 
9 Now by the jealous queen of beaven,—] That is, by Juno, the 
guardian of marriage, and conſequently the avenger of connubial per- 
fidy. ſonNsON. 
1 7 prate.] The old copy—T pray. The merit of the alteration is 
Theobald's. So. in Othello: I prattle out of faſhion,” STEEvENS- 
| 1 knee! 
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I kneel before thee ; and unproperly 
Shew duty, as miſtaken all this while [4neels, 
Between the child and parent. 

Cor. What is this ? 
Your knees to me? to your corrected ſon ? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach * 
Fillop the ſtars ; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars gainſt the firy ſun ; 
Murd'ring impoſſibility, to make 
What cannot be, ſlight work. 

Vol. Thou art my warrior; 
J holp to frame thee . Do you know this lady ? 

Cor. The noble fiſter of Publicola!, 
The moon of Rome; chaſte as the icicle 3, 
That's curdied by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 5 

| n 


2. — eon the hungry beach] The beach hungry, or eager, for ſhip. 

wrecks, Such, I think, is the meaning. So, in Twelfth Night: 
« —mineis all as hungry as the ſea.” 

T once idly conjectured that our authour wrote—the angry beach. 
Mr, Steevens is of opinion, that * the hungry beach” means the 
ferile, unprofitable beach. Every writer on huſbandry (he adds,) ſpeaks 
of hungry ſoil, and hungry gravel, and what is more barren than the 
. Tands on the ſea-ſhore?” He acknowledges, however, it may admit 
the explication already given. MALONE. 

3 I holp to frame thee. ] Old Copy—bope. Corrected by Mr. Pope. This 
is one of many inſtances, in which corruptions have ariſen from the tran. 
ſcriber's ear deceiving him. MALONE. | by. OR 

4 The noble ſiſter of Publicola,] Valeria, methinks, ſhould not have 
been brought only to fill up the proceſſion without ſpeaking. JouNs0Ns 

It is not improbable, but that the poet deſigned the following words 
of Volumnia for Valeria, Names are not untrequently confounded by 
the player-editors; and the lines that compoſe this ſpeech might be 
given to the ſiſter of Publicola without impropriety. It may be added, 
that though the ſcheme to ſolicit Coriolanus was originally propoſed by 
Valeria, yet Plutarch has allotted her no addreſs when ſhe comes with 
his wife and mother on this occaſion, STEEVENS. 
| 5 —— chaſte as the icicle, &c.] I cannot forbear to quote the follow- 
ing beautiful paſſage from Shirley's Gentleman of Venice, in which the 
praiſe of a lady's chaſtity is likewiſe attempted ; 

6 thou art chaſte 9 

« As the white down of heaven, whoſe feathers play 

« Upon the wings of a cold winter's gale, 

& Trembling with fear to touch th* impurer earth. STEEVENS» 

Mr. Pope and all the ſubſequent editors read curdled ; but curdied is 
Vor, VII. | U | e 
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And hangs on Dian's temple : Dear Vateria ! 
Viol. This is a poor epitome of yours“, 
Which by the interpretation of full time 
May ſhew like all yourſelf. 

Cor. The god of ſoldiers, 

With the conſent of ſupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs ; that thou may'ſt prove 
To ſhame invulnerable, and ſtick i'the wars 
Like a great ſea-mark, ſtanding every flaw 7, 
And ſaving thoſe that eye thee! - 
Vol. Your knee, firrah. 
Cor. That's my brave boy. 

Vol. Even he, your wife, this lady, and myſelf, 
Are ſuitors to you. 

Cor. I beſeech you, peace: | 
Or, if you'd aſk, remember this before; 

The things, I have forſworn to grant, may never 
Be held by you denials, Do not bid me 

Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate 

Again with Rome's mechanicks :——Tell me not 
Wherein I ſeem unnatural :: Defire not 

To allay my rages and revenges, with 

Your colder reaſons. 

Vol. O, no more, no more! | 
You have ſaid, you will not grant us any thing; 
For we have nothing elſe to aſk, but that 
Which you deny already: Yet we will aſk ; 


the reading of the old copy, and was the phraſeology of Shak(ſpeare's 
time. So, in All's well that ends well..“ I am now, fir, muddied in for- 
tune's mood.” We ſhould now write mudded, to expreſs begrimed, polluted 
with mud. MALONE. | | 
© — epitome of yours, ] I read ;—epitome of you. 
An epitome of you.” which, enlarged by the commentaries of time, may 
equal you in magnitude, JoHNs0N. | 
Though Dr. R reading is more elegant, I have not the leaſt 
ſuſpicion here of any corruption. MAL ONE. | 
7 Like a great ſea-mark, ſtanding every flaw,] So, in our author's 
116th Sonnet: | | 
« O no! it is an ever-ñxe i mark, 
% That looks on tempeſts, and is never ſhaken.” Maron z. 


Every flaw, is every guſt, evely florm, Jon xSsOx. 
8 ; 7 That 


* 
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That, if you fail in our requeſt*, the blame 
May hang upon your hardneſs: therefore hear us. 
Cor. Aufidius, and you Volces, mark; for we'll 
Hear nought from Rome in private. Vour requeſt ? 
Vol. Should we be ſilent and not ſpeak, our raiment® 
And ſtate of bodies would bewray what life 
We have led ſince thy exile. Think with thyſelf, 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither : ſince that thy ſight, which ſhould 


8 That, if you fail in our regueſt, ] That is, if you fail to grant us 
dur requeſt; if you are found failing or deficient in love to your coun- 
try, and affection to your friends, when our requeſt ſhall have been 
made to you, the blame, &c. Mt. Pope, who altered every phraſe that 
was not conformable to modern phraſeology, changed you to we; and 
his alteration has been adopted in all the ſubſequent editions, MALONRE. 

9 Should we be filent and not ſpeak, our raiment, &c.] (e The ſpeeches 
copied from Plutarch in Coriolarivs may (ſays Mr. Pope) be as well 
made an inſtance of the learning of Shakſpeare, as thoſe copied from 
Cicero, in Cataline, of Ben ſonſon's.“ Let us inquire into this matter, 
and tranſcribe a ſpeech for a ſpecimen. Take the famous one of Vo- 
lumniaz for our author has done little more, than throw the very words 
of North into blank verſe. 

„If we helde our peace (my ſonne) and determined not to ſpeake, 
the ſtate of our poore bodies, and preſent ſight of our rayment, would 
eaſely bewray to thee what life we haue led at home, fince thy exile 
and abode abroad. But thinke now with thy ſelfe, howe much 
more unfortunately then all the women liuinge we are come hether, 
conſidering that the fight which ſholld be moſt pleaſaunt to all other 
to beholde, ſpitefull fortune hath made moſt fearfull to us: making 
my ſelfe to ſee my ſonne, and my daughter here, her huſband, be- 
ſieging the walles of his natiue countrie, So as that which is the only 
comfort to all other in their adverſitie and miſerie, to pray unto the 
goddes, and to call to them for aide, is the onely things which plongeth 
us into moſt deep perplexitie. For we cannot (alas) together prays 
both for victorie, for our countrie, and for ſafety of thy life alſo : but a 
worlde of grievous curſes, yea more then any mortall enemie can heape 
uppon us, are forcibly wrapt up in our prayers. For the bitter ſoppe of 
moſt harde choyce is offered thy wife and children, to forgoe the one 
of the two: either to loſe the perſone of thy ſelfe, or the nurſe of their 
natiue countrie. For my ſelfe (my ſonne) I am determined not to tarrie, 
till fortune in my life doe make an ende of this warre. For if I can- 
not perſuade thee, rather to doe good unto both parties, then to ouer- 

throwe and deftroy2 the one, prefetring loue and nature before the ma- 
lice and calamite of warres; thou ſhalt ſee, my ſonne, and truſt unto 
it, thou ſhalt no ſoner marche forward to aſſault thy countrie, but thy 
foote ſhall tread upon thy mother's wombe, that brought thee firſt into 


this world,” FARMER, 
U 2 Make 
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Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Conſtrains them weep, and ſhake * with fear and ſorrow ; 
Making the mother, wife, and child, to ſee 
'The ſon, the huſband, and the father, tearing 
His country's bowels out. And to poor we, 
Thine enmity's moſt capital: thou barr'ſt us 
Our prayers to the gods, which 1s a comfort 
'That all but we enjoy : For how can we, 
Alas! how can we for our country pray, 
Whereto we are bound; together with thy victory, 
Whereto we are bound? Alack ! or we muſt loſe 
The country, our dear nurſe ; or elſe thy perſon, 
Our comfort in the country. We muſt find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wiſh, which ſide ſhould win: for either thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With, manacles thorough our ſtreets ; or elſe 
'Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin; 
And bear the palm, for having bravely ſhed 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myſelf, ſon, 
I purpoſe not to wait on fortune, till 
Theſe wars determine“: if I cannot perſuade thee 
Rather to ſhew a noble grace to both parts, 
Than ſeek the end of one, thou ſhalt no ſooner 
March to aſſault thy country, than to tread 
(Truſt to't, thou ſhalt not,) on thy mother's womb, 
That brought thee to this world. 
Virg. Ay, and mine, 
That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name 
Living to time. 
Boy. He ſhall not tread on me; 
I'll run away till I am bigger, but then I'll fight. 
Cor. Not of a voman's tenderneſs tobe, 
Requires nor child nor woman's face to ſee. 
I have ſat too long. [ r1/inge 
Vol. Nay, go not from us thus. 
If it were ſo, that our requeſt did tend 


* Conſtroins them weep, and ſhake—] That is, conſtrains the eye te 
qweep, and the heart to ſhake, Jon NsOx. 


* Theſe wars determine ;] That is, end, See Vol. V. p. 403, n. 1. 
; , ; MALONE-+ 
To 
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To fave the Romans, thereby to deſtroy | 
The Volces whom you ſerve, you might condemn us, 
As poiſonous of your honour: No ; our ſuit 

Is, that you reconcile them : while the Volces 

May ſay, This mercy we have ſhew'd; the Romans, 
This we receiv*d; and each in either fide 

Give the all-hail to thee, and cry, Be bleſt 

For making up this peace] Thou know'ſt, great ſon, 
The end of war's uncertain ; but this certain, 

That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 

Which thou ſhalt thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curſes ; 

Whoſe chronicle thus writ,—T he man was noble, 

But with his laſt attempt he wip'd it out; 

Deftroy'd his country; and his name remains 

To the enſuing age, abhorr'd. Speak to me, ſon : 
Thou haſt affected the fine ſtrains of honour *, 

To imitate the graces of the gods; 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o' the air, 

And yet to charge thy ſulphur 3 with a bolt 

'That ſhould but rive an oak. Why doſt not ſpeak ? 
Think'ſt thou it honourable for a noble man 

Still to remember wrongs ?—Daughter, ſpeak you: 
He cares not for your weeping,—Speak thou, boy; 
Perhaps, thy childiſhneſs will move him more 

Than can our reaſons.— There is no man in the world 
More bound to his mother; yet here he lets me prate, 
Like one i' the ſtocks*, Thou haſt never in thy life 


2 — the fine ftrains of bonour,.— ] The niceties, the refinements. 
OHNSONs 

The old copy has five. The correction was made by Dr. Johnſon. 
T ſhould not have mentioned ſuch a manifeſt errour of the preſs, but 
that it juſtifies a correction that I have made fn Romeo and Fuliet, Act I. 
another in Timon of Athens; and a third that, has been made in A Mid- 
ſummer Night's Dream. See Vol. II. p. 512, n 7. MALONE. 

3 And yet to charge thy ſulpbur—] The old copy has change. The 
correction is Dr, Warburton's. In The Taming of the Shrew, Act III. 
ſc. i. charge is printed inſtead of change. MALONEs 

The meaning of the paſſage is, To threaten much, and yet be merci- 
ful. WARBURTON, 

Lie one i the ftocks.] Keeps me in a ſtate of ignominy talking to no 


purpoſe, JoHNSONs 
. U ; Shew'd 


$i CORIOLANWUS: 


.=. Shew'd thy dear mother any courteſy ; 

When ſhe, (poor hen !) fond of no ſecond brood, 
Has cluck'd thee to the wars, and _ home, 
Loaden with honour. Say, my requeſt's unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me back: But, if it be not ſo, | 
Thou art not honeſt ; and the gods will plague thee, 
That thou reſtrain'ſt from me the duty, which | 
To a mother's part belongs.—He turns away: 
Down, ladies; let us ſhame him with our knees. 
To his ſurname Coriolanus *longs more pride, 
Than pity to our prayers, Down; An end: 
This is the laſt ;<So we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours.—Nay, behold us: 
'This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels, and holds up hands, for fellowſhip, 
Does reaſon our petition, 5 with more ſtrength 
Than thou haſt to deny't,—Come, let us go: 
This fellow had a Volcian to his mother; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance: Vet give us our diſpatch : 
J am huſh'd until our city be afire, 
And then I'll ſpeak a little. 

Cor. Mother, mother!!! 
[ holding Volumnia by the hands, fllent. 

What have you done ? Behold, the heayens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural ſcene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother! O! 
You have won a happy victory to Rome: 
But, for your ſon;—believe it, O, believe it, 
Moſt dangerouſly you have with him prevail'd, 
If not moſt mortal to him. But, let it come 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 
I'Il frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 


Does reaſon our petition] Does argue for us and our petition. | 
| | N OHNSONs 

6 Mother, mot ber |=] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch ; ** Oh 
mother, what have you done to me? And holding her harde by the 
right hande, oh mother, ſayed he, you have wonne a happy victorie for 
your countrie, but mortall and anhappy for your ſonne i for 1 ſee my- 


ſelf vanquiſhed by you alone. STEEVENS. 
& W9 Were 


CORIOLANUS. 


Were as in my ſtead, would you have heard * 


A mother leſs ? or granted leſs, Aufidius ? 
Auf. I was mov'd withal, 
Cor. I dare be ſworn, you were: 
And, fir, it 1s no little thing, to make 
Mine eyes to ſweat compaſſion. But, ſir, 
What peace you'll make, adviſe me: For my part, 
I'll not to Rome, I'll back with you; and pray you, 
Stand to me in this cauſe, -O mother! wife! 
Auf. I am glad, thou haſt ſet thy mercy and thy honour 
At difference in thee : out of that I'll work 
Myſelf a former fortune ?. L[Alde. 
e [The Ladies make figns to Coriolanus. 
Cor. Ay, by and by; [To Volumnia, Virgilia, &c, 
But we will drink together; and you ſhall bear 
A better witneſs back than words, which we, 
On like conditions, will have counter-ſeal'd. 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deſerve 
To have a temple built you“: all the ſwords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, | 
Could not have made this peace. [Exeunt; 


SCENE IV. 


Rome. A publick Place. 
Enter MEznztNi1us, and Sicix ius. 
Men, See you yond' coign o' the Capitol; yond” corner. 
et? | 
Sic. Why, what of that? 
Men, If it be poſlible for you to diſplace it with your 
little finger, there is ſome hope the ladies of Rome, eſpe- 


* — beard ] is here uſed as a difſyliable. See Vol. V. p. 209, 
n. *, The modern editors read —ſay, would you have heard. 
MALONE. 

7 — I work 

Myſelf a former fortune. ] I will take advantage of this conceſſion 
to reſtore myſelf to my former credit and power. JonxNs0N. 

8 To have @ temple built you :] Plutarch informs us, that a tempte 
dedicated to the Fortune of the Ladies, was built on this occaſion by 
eder of the ſenate. STEEVENS- ; 

1 cially 


# 
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_ cially his mother, may prevail with him. But, I ſay, 
there is no hope in't; our throats are ſentenced, and ſtay 
upon execution, 

Sic. Is't poſſible, that ſo ſhort a time can alter the con- 
dition of a man? | 

Men. There is differency between a grub, and a but. 
terfly ; yet your butterfly was a grub. This Marcius is 
grown from man to dragon : he has wings; he's more 
than a creeping thing. 

Sic. He lov'd his mother dearly, 

Men. So did he me; and he no more remembers his 
mother now, than an eight year old horſe?, The tartneſs 
of his face ſours ripe grapes. When he walks, he moves 
like an engine, and the ground ſhrinks before his tread- 
ing. He 1s able to pierce a corſlet with his eye; talks 
like a knell, and his hum is a battery. He fits in his 
ſtate *, as a thing made for Alexander. What he bids be 
done, is finiſh*d with his bidding. He wants nothing of 
a god, but eternity, and a heaven to throne in. 

Sic. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

Men. I paint him in the character. Mark what mercy 
His mother ſhall bring from him: There is no more mercy 
in him, than there is milk in a male tyger; and that 
ſhall our poor city find: and all this 1s *long of you, 

Sic. The gods be good unto us! i 

Men. No, in ſuch a caſe the gods will not be good unto 
us. When we baniſh'd him, we reſpected not them: and, 
he returning to break our necks, they reſpect not us. 

| Enter a Meſſenger, 
. Mef. Sir, if you'd ſave your life, fly to your houſe ; 
The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune, 
And hale him up and down ; all ſwearing, if 


The Roman ladies bring not comfort home, 
They'll give him death by inches. 


9 — thap an eight year old borſe.] Sub intelligitur remembers bis dam. 
| | | WARBURTON, 
1 He fits in bis ſtate, &c. ] In a foregoing note he was ſaid to fit in gold. 
The phraſe, as a thing made for Alexander, means, as one made to re- 
ſemble Alexander. Jonngon. | 
His fate means his chair of tate. See the paſſage quoted from Plu- 
tarch, in p. 282, n. 9; and Vol, IV, p. 367, n. 7. * 
nter 
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Enter another Meſſenger. 
Sic. What's the news? 
Meſ. Good news, good news; — The ladies have prevail'd, 
The Volcians are diſlodg'd, and Marcius gone: 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
No, not the expulſion of the Tarquins. 
Sic. Friend, 
Art thou certain, this is true? is it moſt certain? 
Meſ. As certain, as I know the ſun 1s fire: 
Where have you lurk'd, that you make doubt of it? 
Ne'er through an arch ſo hurry'd the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates . Why, hark you; 
[Trumpets and hautboys ſounded, and drums 
beaten, all together. Shouting alſo within. 
The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries, and fifes, 
Tabors, and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 
Make the ſun dance. Hark you! | Shouting again. 
Men. This is good news: + 
I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 
Is worth of conſuls, ſenators, patricians, 
A city full; of tribunes, ſuch as you, 
A ſea and land full: You have pray'd well to-day 
This morning, for ten thouſand of your throats 
I'd not have given a doit. Hark, how they joy ! 
| [ Shouting and muſick. 


2 Neer through an arch ſo burry'd the blown tide, | 
7 As the recomforted through the gates.) So, in our author's Rape of 
ucrece: . 
« As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
« Out- runs the eye that doth behold his haſte.” 
Blown in the text is ſruel i d. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
6c here on her breaſt | 
66 There is a vent of blood, and ſomething bloxwn.” 

The effe of a high or ſpring tide, as it is called, is ſo much greater 
than that which wind commonly produces, that J am not convinced by 
the following note that my interpretation is erroneous. Water that is 
ſubje& to tides, even when it is not accelerated by a ſpring tide, appears 
ſwoln, and to move with more than ordinary rapidity, when paſling 
through the narrow ſtrait of an arch. MArLoNE. 

The blewn tide is the tide blown, and conſequently accelerated by 
the wind. So, in another of our author's plays : 

« My boat fails ſwiftly both with wind and tide,” Tony Ns. 
| | Its 
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Sic. Firſt, the gods bleſs you for your tidings : next, 
Accept my thankfulneſs. | 

Me/. Sir, we have all great cauſe to give great thanks, 

Sic. They are near the city ? 

Me/. Almoſt at point to enter. 

Sic. We'll meet them, and help the joy. [going, 
Enter the Ladies, accompanied by Senators, Patricians, and 

People. T hey paſs over the tage. 


1. Sen. Behold our patroneſs, the life of Rome: 
Call all your tribes together, praiſe the gods, 
And make triumphant fires; | Sw flowers before them : 
Unſhout the noiſe that baniſh'd Marcius, 
Repeal him with the welcome of his mother; 
Cry,-Welcome, ladies, welcome | 

All. Welcome, ladies, welcome! | 

IA flouriſp with drums and trumpets, Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
Antium, A publick Place. 
Enter Tullus AUF1Divs, with Attendants, 


Auf. Go tell the lords of the city, I am here: 
Deliver them this paper: having read it, 
Bid them repair to the market-place ; where I, 
Even in theirs and in the commons? ears, 
Will vouch the truth of it. Him I accuſe “, 
The city ports by this hath enter'd, and 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himſelf with words: Diſpatch. [ Exeunt Att, 


Enter three or four Conſpirators of Aufidius' Faction. 


Moſt welcome! 5 

1. Con. How is it with our general ? 

Auf. Even ic En 
As with a man by his own alms impoiſon'd, 
And with his charity ſlain. 

2. Con, Moſt noble fir, 


Him I accuſe,—&c.] So, in the Winter's Tale: 
« I am appointed bim to murder you.“ 


Mr. Pope and all the ſubſequent editors read He I accuſe—. | 
| | 3 


CORIOL ANUS, 


If you do hold the ſame intent wherein 
You wiſh'd us parties, we'll deliver you 
Of your great danger. 

Auf. Sir, I cannot tell; 
We muſt proceed, as we do find the people. 

. Con. The people will remain uncertain, whilſt 
Twixt wy there's difference ; but the fall of either 
Makes the ſurvivor heir of all, 

Auf. I know it ; 
And my pretext to ſtrike at him admits 
A good conſtruction. I rais'd him, and I pawn'd 
Mine honour for his truth : Who being ſo heighten'd, 
He water'd his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing ſo my friends: and, to this end, 
He bow*d his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unſwayable; and free. 

3: Con. Sir, his ſtoutneſs, 
When he did ſtand for conſul, which he loſt 
By lack of ſtooping,— 

Auf. That I would have ſpoke of: 
Being baniſh'd for't, he came unto my hearth ; 
| Preſented to my knife his throat: I took him; 
Made him joint-ſervant with me; gave him way 
In all his own defires ; nay, let him chooſe 
Out of my files, his projects to accompliſh, 
My beſt and freſheſt men; ſerv'd his deſignments 
In mine own perſon; holp to reap the fame, 
Which he did end all his; and took ſome pride 
To do myſelf this wrong : till, at the laſt, 
I ſeem'd his follower, not partner; and | 
He wag'd me with his countenance ?, as if 

| | I had 

3 He wag'd me wvith bis countenance, -] This is obſcure. The mean- 


ing, I think, is, he preſcribed to me with an air of authority, and gave 
me bis countenance for my wages; thought me ſufficiently rewarded 


with good looks. Jou NS0v . 

The verb, to wage, is uſed in this ſenſe in Greene's Mamillia, 1593 : 
by cuſtom common to all that could wage her honeſty with the 
appointed price,” | | 
To wage a taſk was, anciently, to undertake a taſk for wages. So, 
In Geo, Wither s Verſes prefixed to Drayton's Polyolbion; 42 


— AI re ——_ > 
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I had been mercenary. 

1. Con. So he did, my lord : 

The army marvell'd at it. And, in the laſt, 
When he had carried Rome ; and that we look'd 
For no leſs ſpoil, than glory,— 

Auf. There was it ;z— | 
For which my finews ſhall be ſtretch*d* upon him. 
As a few drops of women's rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he ſold the blood and labour 
Of our great action; Therefore ſhall he die, 

And I'll renew me in his fall. But, hark! 
| [Drums and trumpets ſound, with great ſhouts of 
the people, © 

1. Con. Your native town you enter'd like a poſt, 
And had no welcomes home ; but he returns, 
Splitting the air with noiſe. 

2. Con. And pm fools, 

Whoſe children he hath ſlain, their baſe throats tear, 
With giving him glory. | 
3. Con. Therefore, at your vantage, 
Ere he expreſs himſelf, or move the people 
With what he would ſay, let him feel your ſword, 
Which we will ſecond. When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounc'd ſhall bury 
His reaſons with his body. 
Auf. Say no more; 
Here come the lords, 


Enter the Lords of the city, 


Lords. You are moſt welcome home, 
Auf. have not deſerv'd it, 


& Good ſpr ad befall thee who haſt evag'd a taſty 
tc That better cenſures, and rewards doth aſk,” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. vii: 
6 muſt wage 
& Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage.” 
Again, in Holinſhed's Reign of K. Fobn, p. 168: © —the ſumme 
of 28 thouſand markes to levie and sage thirtie thouſand men.“ 
4 For which my fi nexus ſpall be ftretch'd—) This is the point on 
which I will attack him with my utmoſt abilities. JenNVMοn . 
But, 
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But, worthy lords, have you with heed perus'd 
What I have written to you ? 
Lords. We have. 
1. Lord, And grieve to hear it. 
What faults he made before the laſt, I think, 
Might have found eaſy fines : but therg to end, 
Where he was to begin; and give away 
The benefit of our levies, anſwering us, | 
With our own charge* ; making a treaty, where 
There was a yielding; This admits no excuſe. 
Auf. He approaches, you ſhall hear him. 


Enter CoRt0LAanus, with drums and colours; a crowd of 
Citizens with bim. 


Cor. Hail, lords! I am return'd your ſoldier ; 
No more infected with my country's love, 
Than when I parted hence, but ſtill ſubſiſting 
Under your great command. You are to know, 
That proſperouſly I have attempted, and 
With bloody paſſage, led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome, Our ſpoils we have brought home, 
Do more than counterpoiſe, a full third part, 
The charges of the action. We have made peace, 
With no leſs honour to the Antiates, 
Than ſhame to the Romans : And we here deliver, 
Subſcrib'd by the conſuls and patricians, 
Together with the ſeal o'the ſenate, what 
We have compounded on. 

Auf. Read it not, noble lords ; 
But tell the traitor, in the higheſt degree 
He hath abus'd your powers. 

Cor. Traitor !—How now ?— 

Auf. Ay, traitor, Marcius. 5 

Cor. Marciu ! 

Auf. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius ; Doſt thou think 
ll grace thee with that robbery, thy ſtol'n name 
Coriolanus in Corioli?— 


S — anſwering us | | 
With our own charge;] That is, rewarding us with our orten ex- 
pences; making the coſt of the war its recompence, Jonxsox. 


You 
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You lords and heads of the ſtate, perfidiouſly 
He has betray*d your buſineſs, and given up, 
For certain drops of ſalt*®, your city Rome 
5 (I ſay, your city) to his wife and mother: 
Breaking his oath and reſolution, like 
A twiſt of rotten ſilk ; never admitting 
Counſel o? the war ; but at his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and roar'd away your victory; 
That pages bluſh'd at him, and men of heart 
Look*d wondering each at other. 
Cor. Hear' thou, Mars ? 
Auf, Name not the god, thou boy of tears, 
Cor. Ha! 
Auf. No more 7. | | 
Cor. Meaſureleſs liar, thou haſt made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy! O ſlave !— 
Pardon me, lords, *tis the firſt time that ever 
I was forc'd to ſcold. Your judgments, my grave lords, 
Muſt give this cur the lie: and his own notion 
(Who wears my ſtripes impreſs'd upon him; that 
Muſt bear my beating to his grave ;) ſhall join 
To thruſt the lie unto him. 
I. Lord. Peace, both, and hear me ſpeak. 
Cor. Cut me to pieces, Volces, men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me.—Boy ! Falſe hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, *tis there, 
'That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter'd your Volcians in Corioli: 
Alone I did it.— Boy! 
„ Auf. Why, noble lords, 5 | 
We Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune, 
Which was your ſhame, by this unholy braggart, 
| Flore your own eyes and ears? 
A IE. Cor. Let him die for't. [ /everal ſpeaking at once. 
u. T ſpeaking promiſeuouſly.] Tear him to pieces, do 


For certain drops of ſalt—=] For certain tears. So, in X. Lear: 
Why chis would make a man, a man of falt.“ MALONE. 
7 Auf. No mores] This ſhould rather be given to the þrft lord. It 
waz not the bulinels of Aufdius to put a ſtop to the altercation. 
JJ F TrzwWAITT. 
e | | 2 


- 
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it preſently. He kill'd my ſon ;—my daughter; — He 
kill'd my couſin Marcus ;—He kill'd my father. 
2. Lord. Peace, ho ;z—no outrage ;—peace, 
The man is noble, and his fame folds in | 
This orb o' the earth*, His laſt offences to us 
Shall have judicious hearing, -Stand, Aufidius, 
And trouble not the peace. 
Cor. O, that I had him, 
With fix Aufidiuſes, or more, his tribe, 
To uſe my lawful ſword! 
Auf. Inſolent villain ! 
Eon, Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him. 
[Aurip ius and the Conſpirators draw, and kill Co- 
RIOLANUS, who falls, and AUFIDIUS ſtands on 


Bim. 

Lords. Hold, hold, hold, hold. 

Auf. My noble maſters, hear me ſpeak, 

1. Lord. O Tullus,— | 

2. Lord. Thou haſt done a deed, whereat 
Valour will weep. | 

3. Lord. Tread not upon him. — Maſters all, be quiet; 
Put up your ſwords. 

Auf. My lords, when you ſhall know (as in this rage, 
Provok'd by him, you cannot,) the great danger 
Which this man's life did owe you, you'll rejoice 
That he is thus cut off, Pleaſe it your honours 
To call me to your ſenate, I'll deliver 
Myſelf your loyal ſervant, or endure - 

Your heavieſt cenſure. 

I. Lord, Bear from hence his body, 

And mourn you for him: let him be regarded 
As the moſt noble corſe, that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn. . 

2. Lord. His own impatience 
Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 

Let's make the beſt of it, 

Auf. My rage is gone, 

And I am ſtruck with ſorrow, —Take him up:. 

— bis fame folds in | 1 

J bis orb o the carth :] His fame everſpreads the world, Joun g 
| | . IPs 


. 
ys 
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Help, three o' the chiefeſt ſoldiers ; I'll be one,— 
Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully : 
Trail your ſteel pikes.— Though in this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 


Which to this hour bewail the injury, \ 
Yet he ſhall have a noble memory 9.— 
Aſſiſt. 
[Exeunt, bearing the body of Coriolanus. A dead 
march ſounded *, | 


9 = @ noble memory. ] Memory for memorial. STEEvVENS» 

See p. 262, n. 5. MaALoONE. 

1 The tragedy of Coriolanus is one of the moſt amuſing of our author's 
performances. The old man's merriment in Menenius ; the lofty lady's 
dignity in Volumnia; the bridal modeſty in Virgilia ; the patrician and 
military haughtineſs in Coriolanus; the plebeian malignity and tribu- 
nitian inſolence in Brutus and Sicinius, make a very pleafing and in- 
tereſting variety; and the various revolutions of the hero's fortune fill 
the mind with anxious curioſity, There is, perhaps, too much buſtle 
in the firſt act, and too little in the laſt. Jon xsoN. | 


- 


JULIUS CESAR. 


Vor. VII. | f X 


— — — 


Perſons Repreſented, | 


Julius Cæſar. 
Octavius Czſar, 
Marcus Antonius, 
M. Zmil.Lepidus, 
Cicero, Publius, Popilius Lena, Senators, 
Marcus Brutus, 
Caſſius, 

Caſca, 


7 8 after the Death of Julius 


æſar. 


Txrebonius, > Conſpirators againſt Julius Cæſar. 


Ligarius, 
Decius Brutus, 
Metellus Cimber, 

— 


Cinna, 


Flavius, and Marullus, Tyihunes. 
Arxtemidorus, a Sophiſt of Cnidos. 
Soothſayer. | 


Cinna, a Poet. Another Poet. 


Lucilius, Titinius, Meſſala, Young Cato, and Volum- 


nius; Friends to Brutus and Caſſius. | 

Varro, Clitus, Claudius, Strato, Lucius, Dardanius ; Ser- 
vanis to Brutus. 

Pindarus, Servant to Caſſius. 


Calphurnia, Fife to Cæſar. 
Portia, Wife to Brutus. 


Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, & c. 


SCENE, during a great part of the play, at Rome: aſier- 
wards at Sardis ; and near Philippi. 


JULIUS GASAR: 


Rome; A Street. | 
Enter FLAvlus, MaRuLLus?, and @ rabble of Citizens, 


Flay, Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you home; 
Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 
f Being 

1 It appears from Peck's Collection of divers curious Hiftorical Pieces, 
&c. (appended to his Memoirs, &c. of Oliver Cromwell.) p. 14, that a 
Latin play on this ſubject had been written. * Epilogus Cæſaris inter- 
fecti, quomodo in ſcenam prodiit ea res, acta in Eecleſia Chriſti, Oxon. 

ui epilogus a magiſtro Ricardo Eedes et ſcriptus et in proſcenio ibidem 
dictus fuit, A. D. 1532,” Meres, whoſe Wit's Commonwealth was pub- 
liſhed in 1598, enumerates Dr, Eedes among the beſt tragic writers of 
that time, STEEVBN9. 

From ſome words ſpoken by Polonius in Hamlet, I think it probable 
that there was an Engliſh play alſo on this ſubject, before Shakſpeare 
commenced a writer 2 the ſtage. 

Stephen Goſſon in his School of Abuſe, 1579, mentions a play entitled 
The Hiſtory of Caeſar and Pompey, 

William Alexander, afterwards earl of Sterline, wrote a tragedy on 
the ſtory and with the title of Fulius Cæ ſar. It may be preſumed that 
Shakſpeare's play was poſterior to his; for lord Sterline, when he com- 
poſed his Julius Cæſar was a very young authour, and would hardly 
have ventured into that circle, within which the moſt eminent drama- 
tick writer of England had already walked, The death of Cæſar, 
which is not exhibited but related to the audience, forms the cataſtrophe 
of his piece. In the two plays many parallel paſfages are found, which 
might, perhaps, have proceeded only from the two authours drawing 
from the ſame ſource, However, there are ſome reaſons for thinking 
the coincidence more than accidental, 

A paſſage in The Tempeſt, (p. 79,) ſeems to have been copied from 
one in Darius, another play of Lord Sterline's, printed at Edinburgh in 
1603. His Julius Ceſar appeared in 1607, at a time when he was little 
acquainted with Engliſh writers; for both theſe pieces abound with ſcotti- 
ciſms, which, in the ſubſequent folio edition, 1637, he corrected. But nei - 
ther The Tempeſi nor the Julius Ceſar of our authour was printed till 1623. 

It ſhould alſo be remembered, that our authour has ſeveral plays, 
founded on ſubjects which had been previouſly treated by others, Of this 
kind are King Jobn, K. Richard II. the two parts of King Henry IV. 
King Henry V. King Richard III. King Lear, oy and Cleopatra, 
Meaſure fer Meaſure, The Taming af the Shrew, The Merchant o Venice, 
and I believe, Hamlet, Timon of * and Tbe Second and Tbird 9 

2 Ls 


JULIVE es Ak. 


Being mechanical, yougeght not walk, 
Upon a labouring day, without the ign 
Of your profeſſion ?—Speak, what trade art thou? 
1. Cit. Why, ſir, a carpenter. - 
Mar. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule? 
What doſt thou with thy beſt apparel on ?— 
You, ſir; what trade are you? 
2. Cit, Truly, fir, in reſpe& of a fine workman, I am 
but, as you would ſay, a cobler. | | 
Mar. But what trade art thou ? Anſwer me direQly. 
2. Cit. A trade, fir, that, I hope, I may uſe with a ſafe 
conſcience ; which is, indeed, ſir, a mender of bad ſoals. 
Mar. What trade3, thou knave? thou naughty knave, 
| what trade ? | 
2. Cit. Nay, I beſeech you, fir, be not out with me: 
yet, if you be out, fir, I can mend you. 
Mar. What meaneſt thou by 275 Mend me, thou 
ſaucy fellow? | | 
2. Cit. Why, ſir, cobble you. 
Flaw. Thou art a cobler, art thou? 
2. Cit. Truly, fir, all that I live by is, with the awl: I 
meddle with no tradeſman's matters, nor women's mat- 


of K. Henry VI. : whereas no proof has hitherto been produced, that any 
contemporary Writer ever preſumed to new model a ſtory that had al- 
ready employed the pen of Shakſpeare. On all theſe grounds it appears 
more probable, that Shakſpeare was indebted to lord Sterline, than that 
lord Stirline borrowed from Shakfpeare, If this reaſoning be juſt, this 
play could not have appeared before the year 1607, I believe it was 
produced in that year, See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shak- 
ſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. 

The real length of time in Julius Ceſar, Mr. Upton obſerves, is as 
follows ; „About the middle of February A. U. C. 709, a frantick 
feſtival, ſacred to Pan, and called Lupercalia, was held in honour of 
Cæſar, when the regal crown was offered to him by Antony. On the 
I5th of March in the fame year, he was ſlain, Nov. 27, A. U. C. 
710, the triumvirs met at a ſmall iſland, formed by the river Rhenus, 
near Bononia, and there adjuſted their cruel proſeription.— A. C. C. 
711, Brutus and Caſſius were defeated near Philippi.“ MaALoNE. 

2 Marullus,] Old copy—Murellus, Corrected from Plutarch by Mr. 
Theobald. Marone. | 
Mar. What trade, c.] This ſpeech in the old copy is given to 
Flavius. The next ſpeech but one ſhews that it belongs to Marullus, 
to whom it was attributed, I think-properly, by Mr. Capell. MAaLoNs» 
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ters, but with aw1*, I am, indeed, fir, a ſurgeon to old 
ſhoes ; when they are in great danger, I re-cover them. 
As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather, have 
gone upon my handy - work. 

Flav. But wherefore art not in thy ſhop to-day ? 

Why doſt thou lead theſe men about the ſtreets ? 

2. Cit. Truly, fir, to wear out their ſhoes, to get my- 
ſelf into more work. But, indeed, fir, we make holiday, 
to ſee Cæſar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 

Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? What conqueſt brings he home? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, | 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels? 

You blocks, you ſtones, you worſe than ſenſeleſs things! 
O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have ſat 
The m_— day, with patient expectation, 
To ſee great Pompey pals the ſtreets of Rome: 
And when you ſaw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath her banks“, 
To hear the replication of your ſounds, 3 
| de 


4 — but with awl. ] I have already obſerved in a note on Lowe's 
Labour's Loft, p. 362, n. 8, that where our author uſes words equivo- 
cally, he impoſes ſome difficulty on his editor with reſpect to the mode 
of exhibiting them in print. Shakſpeare, who wrote for the ſtage, not 
for the cloſet, was contented if his quibble ſatisfied the ear. I have, 
with the other modern editors, printed here —- with aul, though in 
the firſt folio, we find witbal; as in the preceding page, bad ſoals, in- 
ſtead of—bad ſouls, the reading of the original copy. 

The alluſion contained in the ſecond clauſe vf this ſentence, is again 
repeated in Coriolanut, Act IV. Sc. v.—“ 3. Serv. How, fir, do you 
meddle with my maſter? Cor. Ay, *tis an honeſter ſeryice than to 
meddle with thy miſtreſs.” MAL ONE. 

Shakſpeare might have adopted this quibble from the ancient ballad, 
intitled, The Three merry Coblers : 

« We have 185 at our comma nd, 
&« And ſtill we are on the mending hand.” STEEZ VERS. 

5 ber banks, ] As Tyber is always repreſented by the figure of a 
man, the feminine gender is improper. STEEVEN $» 

X 3 Drayton, 
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Made in her concave ſhores ? 
And do you now put on your beſt attire? 
And do you now cull out a holiday ? 
And do you now ſtrew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 
Be gone; 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs muſt light on this ingratitude, 
Flaw. Go, 80. good countrymen, and, for this fault, 
Aſſemble all the poor men of your ſort ; 
Draw them to Tyber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the loweſt ftream + 
Do kiſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all. [ Exeunt Citizens, 
See, whe'r® their baſeſt metal be not mov'd ; 
They vaniſh tongue-ty'd in their guiltineſs, 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol; 
This way will I: Diſrobe the images, 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies 7, 
Mar. May we do ſo? | 
You know, it 1s the feaſt of Lupercal. 
- Flaw. It is no matter; let no images | 
Be hung with Cæſar's trophies . I'll about, 
And drive away the vulgar from the ftreets : 
So do you tco, where you perceive them thick. 
Theſe growing feathers pluck'd from Cæſar's wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch; | 
Who elſe would ſoar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in ſervile fearfulneſs. [ Exeunt, 


Drayton, in his Polyolbion, frequently deſcribes the rivers of Eng- 
land as females, even when he ſpeaks of the preſiding power of the 
ſtream. Spenſer on the other hand, repreſents them more claſſically, 
as males. Martonr. 99 

© See, whe'r M berber, thus abbreviated, is uſed by Ben Jonſon. S1 Rv. 

See Vol. IV. p. 469, n. 1. Marone. 

7 — deck*d with ceremonies.] With honorary ornaments; tokens of 
reſpect. MaALoN x. 

* Be bung with Cæſar's trophies.] Cæſar's trophies, are, I believe, the 
crowns which were placed on his ſtatues. So, in fir Tho. North's tranſla- 
tion.“ — There were ſet up images of Cæſar in the city with diadems 
on their heads like kings. Thoſe the two tribunes went — pulled down. 

TEEVIXVsò. 
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M 
The ſame. A public Place. 


Euter, in proceſſion, with muſick, Cs AR; AnTony, for 
the courſe; CALPHURNIA, PoRT1a, Decius®, Cict- 
RO, BRUTUS, Cassius, and CasCa, à great crow 
following ; among them a Soothſayer, ' 

Cæſ. Calphurnia,— 8 

Caſca. Peace, ho! Cæſar ſpeaks.  [Mufict ceaſes. 
Cæſ. Calphurnia,— 

Cal. Here, my lord. | 

Cæſ. Stand you directly in Antonius' way, 

When he doth run his courſe 9,—Antonius. ” 
| | 3 ut. 


3 This perſon was not Decius, but Decimus Brutus. The poet (as 
Voltaire has done ſince) confounds the characters of Marcus and Deci- 
mus. Decimus Brutus was the moſt cheriſhed by Ceſar of all his 
friends, while Marcus kept aloof, and declined ſo large a ſhare of his 
favours and honours, as the other had conſtantly accepted. Velleius 
Paterculus, ſpeaking of Decimus Brutus, ſays, “ ab iis quos miſerat 
Antonius, jugulatus eft, juſtiſſimaſque optime de ſe merito, C. Czfari 
penas dedit, cujus cum primus omnium amicorum fuifſet, interſector 
fuit, et fortune ex qua fructum tulerat, invidiam in auctorem relega- 
bat, cenſebatque æquum quæ acceperat a Cæſare retinere, Cæſarem qui 
illa dederat periifſe,” Lib. ii. c. 64. 

«© Tungitur his Decimus, notiflimus inter amicos 
6 Ceefaris, ingratus, cui trans-Alpina fuiflet 

«© Gallia Cæſareo nuper commiſſa favore. 

< Non illum conjuncta fides, non nomen amici 
c Deterrere poteſt.— 
Ante alios Decimus, cui fallere, nomen amici 
« Precipue dederat, ductorem ſæpe morantem 
4 Incitat.—Supplem. Lacan. STEEVENS. 

Shakſpeare's miſtake of Decius for Decimus, aroſe from the old tranſ- 
lation of Plutarch. FARMER. - 

Lord Sterline has committed the ſame miſtake in his Fulius Ceſar : 
and in Holland's Tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606, which I believe Shak- 
ſpeare had read, this perſon is likewiſe called Decius Brutus. MALoNnEs 

9 Stand you directly in Antonius“ way, 

When be doth run bis courſe.) The old copy generally reads Aa- 
tonio, Octavio, Flavio. The players were more accuſtomed to Italian 
than to Roman terminations, on account of the many verſions from 
Italian novels, and the many Italian characters in dramatick pieces 
formed on the ſame ofiginals, STEEVENS. 
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Ant. Cæſar, my lord. 
Cef. Forget not, in your ſpeed, Antonius, 
To touch Calphurnia: for our elders ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, +. 
Shake off their ſteril curſe, 
Ant. I ſhall remember: 
When Cæſar ſays, Do this, it is perform'd. 
Cæſ. Set on; and leave no er, out. [Muſick 
 Sooth, Cæſar. 
Cæſ. Ha! Who calls? 
Caſca. Bid every noiſe be ſtill: Peace yet again. 
4 ceaſes, , 
Cz/. Who is it in the preſs, that calls on me | 
I hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 
. Czſar: Speak; Cæſar is turn'd to bear. 
Sooth. Beware the ides of March, 


_ C2/. What man is that? 
Bru. A ſoothſayer, bids you beware the ides of March, 
 C2/. Set him before me, let me ſee his face. 
Caf. Fellow, come from the throng: Look upon Cæſar. 
Cæſ. What ſay'ſt thou to me now ? Speak once again. 
Sooth, Beware the ides of March. 
* He is a dreamer; let us leave him; ;—paſs, 
[ Senner. « Tauer all but Brutus and Caſſius. 
Col. 


The correction was made by Mr. Pope.“ At that time, (ſays Plu- 
tarch,) the feaſt Lupercalia was celebrated, the which in olde time men 
ſay was the feaſt of Shepheards or heardſmen, and is much like unta 
the feaſt of Lyceians in Arcadia, But howſoever it is, that day there 
are diverſe noble men's ſonnes, young men, (and ſome of them magi- 
ftrates themſelves that govern them,) which run naked through the 
city, ſtriking in ſport them they meet in their way with leather thongs. 
And many noble women and gentlewomen alſo go of purpoſe to ſtand 
in their way, and doe put forth their handes to be ftricken, perſuading 
. themſelves that being with childe, they ſhall have good deliverie; and 
alſo, being barren,” that it will make them conceive with child. Cæſar 
. ſat to behold that ſport upon the pulpit for orations, in a chayre of 
gold, apparelled in triumphant manner. Antonius, who was conſul | 
at that time, was one of them that renne this holy courſe,'* North's 
Tranſlation. 

We learn from Cicero that Cæſar conſtituted a new kind of theſe Lu- 
perci, whom he called after his own name, Juliani; and Mark Antony 
was the firſt who was ſo entitled. MALonz. 

2 Senver] I have been informed that Rs is derived from ſennefte, an 

antiquated 
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Caſ. Will you go ſee the order of the courſe ? 
Bra. Not J. 
Caſ. I pray you, do. 
Bru. T am not gameſome ; I do lack ſome part 
Of that quick ſpirit thatis in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Caſſius, your deſires; 
I'll leave you. EVE 
Caſ. Brutus, I do obſerve you now of late: 
I have not from your eyes that gentleneſs, 
And ſhew of love, as I was wont to have : | 
You bear too ſtubborn and too ſtrange a hand“ 
Over your friend that loves you. 
Bru. Caſſius, | 
Be not deceiv'd: If I have veil'd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myſelf. Vexed I am, 
Of late, with paſſions of ſome difference“, 
onceptions only proper to myſelf, 
ich give ſome ſoil, perhaps, to my behaviours: 
But let not therefore my our friends be griev'd; 
(Among which number, Caſſius, be you one ;) 
Nor conſtrue any further my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 
Forgets the ſhews of love to other men. 
Caſ. Then, Brutus, I have much miſtook your paſſion ; 
| = means whereof, this breaſt of mine hath l 
houghts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you ſee your face? 


antiquated French tune formerly uſed in the army; but the Dictiona- 
ries which I have conſulted exhibit no ſuch word. 
Sennet may be a corruption from ſonata, Ital. STEEvENSs. 
See p. 57, n. 3. MALONE. _ 
2 — ſtrange a band] Strange, is alien, unfamiliar, ſuch as might 
become a ſtranger. JonNS0N. Y 
3 — paſſions off ſome difference,] With a fluQtuation of diſcordant 
opinions and defares, JonNsoN. 
So, in Coriolanus, Act V. ſc. iii: 
6 thou haſt ſet thy mercy and thy honour 
« At difference in thee.” STEEVENS. 
A following line may prove the beſt comment on this : | 
$ Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at wor,-,” MALONE. 


Bru. 
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Bru, No, Caſſius: for the eye ſees not itſelf“, 
But by reflection, by ſome other things. 
Caf. *Tis juſt; 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 
Your hidden worthineſs into your eye, 
That you might ſee your ſhadow, I have heard, 
Where many of the beſt reſpect in Rome, 
(Except immortal Czſar,) ſpeaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wiſh'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Caſſius, 
That you would have me ſeek into myſelf 
For that which 1s not in me ? I 
Ca/. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear: 
And, ſince you know you cannot ſee yourſelf 
So well as by reflection, I, your glaſs, 
Will modefily diſcover to yourſelf 
'That of yourſelf which you yet know not of, 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus: 
Were I a common laugher 3, or did uſe 


To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love © 


To every new proteſter ; if you know 


4 tbe eye ſees not itſelf,] So, fir John Davies in his poem on The 
Immortality of the Soul, 1599: . 
„ Ts it becauſe the mind is like the eye, | 
« Through which it gathers knozoledge by degrees; 
&« Whoſe rays reflect not, but ſpread outwardly ; | 
% Not ſeeing itſelf, when other things it ſees ?” 
Again, in Marſton's comedy of the Fazwne, 1606: 
& Thus few ftrike ſail until they run on ſhelf; 
« The eye ſees all thinps but its proper ſelf. STEEVENS. 
Again, in Sir 7055 David's poem: e 5 
6 the lights which in my tower do ſhine 
Mine e, es which ſee all objects nigh and far, 
4 Look not into this little world of mine; 
«© Nor ſee my face, wherein they fixed are.” MAL ORT. 
5 — a common laugher,] Old Copy—/aughter, Corrected by Mr, 
Pope. MaLons. 
o To tale with ordinary oaths my love, &c.) To invite every new 
proteftor to my affection by the flale or allurement of cuſtomary oaths. 
Jonxsox. 


That 
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That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after ſcandal them; or if you know 
That I profeſs myſelf in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 
 [ Flouriſh, and ſhout. 
Bru, What means this ſhouting ? I go fear, the people 
Chooſe Cæſar for their king. | 
Caf. Ay, do you fear it? | 
Then mult I think you would not have it ſo. 
Bru. I would not, Caſſius ; yet I love him well. 
But wherefore do you hold me here ſo long? 
What is it that you would impart to me? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently? : 
For, let the gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 
Caſ. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the ſubje& of my ſtory.— 
J cannot tell, what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my ſingle ſelf, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 
I was born free as Czſar; ſo were you : 
We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold, as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with her ſhores, 
Cæſar ſaid to me, Dart thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood®, 4 
: nd 


7 And I will look on bub indifferently:] Dr. Warburton has a long 
note on this occaſion, which is very trifling. When Brutus firſt names 
benour and death, he calmly declares them indifferent; but as the image 
kindles in his mind, he ſets bonour above life, Is not this natural? 

| Jonxsox. 

3 — Dar'ft thou, Caſſius, now, 

Leap in with me into this angry flood, ] Shakſpeare probably recol- 
tected the ſtory which Suetonius has told of Cæſar's leaping into og 
2 ca; 
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Aud fwim to yonder point? Upon the word, 

Acconter'd as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow : ſo, indeed, he did, 

The torrent roar'd; and we did buffet it 

With luſty finews ; throwing it aſide 

And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 

But ere we could arrive the point propos'd?, 

Cæſar cry*d, Help me, Caſſius, or I fink. 

I, as Eneas, our great anceſtor, 

Did from the flames of 'Troy upon his ſhoulder 

The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of Tyber 

Did I the tired Cæſar: And this man 

Is now become a god; and Caſſius is | 

A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 

If Cæſar careleſsly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did ſhake : tis true, this god did ſhake : 

His coward lips did from their colour fly*'; 

And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world, 

Did loſe his luſtre: I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 

Alas! it cry*d, Give me ſome drink, Titinius, 

As a ſick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
| 8 A man 


ſea, when he was in danger by a boat's being overladen, and ſwimming 
to the next thip with his Commentaries in his left hand,” Holland's 
Tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606, p. 26, So alſo, ibid. p. 24: © Were 
rivers in his way to hinder his paſſage, croſs over them he would, either 
ſwimming, or elſe bearing himſelſ upon blowed leather bottles.” 
Marone. 
9 But ere we could arrive the point propos d,] The verb arrive is uſed, 
without the prepoſition at, by Milton in the ſecond book of 3 
Loft, as well as by Shakſpeare in the Third Part of XK. Henry VI. 
Ad V. ſc. iii: | 
| & thoſe powers that the queen 
* Hath rais'd in Galla, have arriv'd our coaſt.” STEEvVENs. 
His coward lips did from their colour fly;] A plain man would 
have ſaid, the colour fled from bis lips, and not his lips from their colour. 
But the falſe expreſſion was for the ſake of as falſe a piece of wit: a poor 
quibble, alluding to a coward flying from his colours. WarBURTON- 
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A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 
So get the ſtart of the majeſtick world *, 
And bear the palm alone. [ Shout, Flouriſß. 
Bru. Another general ſhout ! | | 
I do believe, that theſe applauſes are 
For ſome new honours that are heap'd on Cæſar. 
Caſ. Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow wogld, 
Like a Coloſſus ; and we petty men r 
Walk under his huge legs“, and peep about 
To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 
Men at ſome time are maſters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, 
But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus, and Cæſar: What ſhould be in that Cæſar? 
Why ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well“; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with them, 
Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar. [ Shoxt., 


2 — pet the flart of the majeſt ick world, c.] This image is extreme- 
ly noble: it is taken from the Olympic games. The majeftick world is 
a fine periphraſis for the Roman empire: their citizens ſet themſelves on 
a footing with kings, and they called their dominion Orbis Romanus. 
But the particular alluſion feems to be to the known ftory of Cæſar's 
great pattern Alexander, who being aſked, Whether he would run the 
courſe at the Olympic games, replied, Tes, if the racers were Kings. 

WARBURTON, 

That the alluſion is to the prize allotted in games to the foremoſt in 
the race, is very clear. All the reſt exiſted, I apprehend, only in Dr. 
Warburton's imagination. MALONE, 

3 — and we petty men 

Walk under bis buge legt,] So, as an anonymous writer has ob- 
ſerved, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. IV. c. 10. | 
«« But I the meaneſt man of many mare, 
cc Yet much diſdaining unto him to lout, 
« Or creep between bis legs.” MaALoNE, 

4 Sound them, it doth become the mouth as xvel!;] A ſimilar theught ac. 

curs in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1614: 
«« What diapaſon's more in Tarquin's name 
c Than in a ſubject's? or what's Tullia 
« More in the ſound, than ſhould become the name 
« Of a poor maid?” STEEVENS, 


* 


Now 


Now in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Cæſar feed, 
That he is grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham'd : 
Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, ſince the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 
When could they ſay till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walks encompaſs' d but one man? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 
When there is in it but one only man. 
O! you and I have heard our fathers ſay, | 
There was a Brutus once 5, that would have brook'd 
The eternal devil © to keep his ſtate in Rome, 
As eaſily as a king. 
Bru, That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have ſome aim: 
How I have thought of this, and of theſe times, 
I ſhall recount hereafter ; for this preſent, 
I would not, ſo with love I might entreat you, 
Be any further mov'd. What you have ſaid, 
I will conſider ; what you have to ſay, 
I will with patience hear: and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and anſwer, ſuch high things, 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this“; 
Brutus had rather be a villager, - 
Than to repute himſelf a fon of Rome 
Under theſe hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us ö. 
5 ere was a Brutus once, ] i. e. Lucius Junius Brutus, STE Ev, 
© eternal devil] I ſhould think that our authour wrote rather, 
infernal devils Jouns0N. | 
I would continue to read eternal devil. L. J. Brutus (ſays Caſſius, ) 
would as ſoon have ſubmitted to the perpetual dominion of a daemon, as to 
ebe laſting government M a king. STEEVENS., 
7 — coeww upon this 3] Conſider this at leiſure z ruminate on this, 
i Jon xsox- 


3 Under theſe bard conditions as this time 
1s like to lay upon us.] As, in our authour's age, was frequently 
uſed in the ſenſe of thats So, in North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, 
15795 « mjnſomuch as they that ſaw it, thought he had been burnt.” 
FT Matrox x. 


Cay. 
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Caſ. J am glad, that my weak words 
Have ſtruck but thus much ſhew of fire from Brutus, 
Re-enter CESAR, and his Train. 


Bru. The:games are done, and Cæſar is returning. 
Caſ. As 9 by, pluck Caſca by the ſleeve; 


And he will, after his ſour faſhion, tell you 
What hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. 
Bru. I will do ſo:—But, look you, Caſſius, 
The angry ſpot doth glow on Cæſar's brow, 
And all the reſt look-like a chidden train: 
Calphurnia's cheek is pale ; and Cicero 
Looks with ſuch ferret? and ſuch firy eyes, 
As we have ſeen him in the Capitol, 
Being croſs'd in conference by ſome ſenators. 
Caf. Caſca will tell us what the matter is. 
Cæſ. Antonius. Def 
Ant. Cæſar. | 
Cæſ. Let me have men about me, that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and ſuch as ſleep o'nights* : 
Yond* Caſſius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much : ſuch men are dangerous. 
Ant. Fear him not, Cæſar, he's not dangerous; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 
C2/. Would he were fatter* :—But I fear him not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 


= ferret—] A ferret has red eyes. JoHunsoN. 

1 Sleek-beaded men, on] So, in fir Thomas North's tranſlation of 
Plutarch, 1579. When Cæſar's friends complained unto him of An- 
tonius and Dolabella, that they pretended ſome miſchief towards him ; 
he anſwered them again, as for thoſe fat men and ſmooth-cumbed heads, 
(quoth he) I never reckon of them; but theſe pale-viſaged and carrion- 

lean-people, I fear them moſt ; meaning Brutus and Caſſius.” 
And again: | | 

ce Cæſar had Caſſius in great jealouſy, and ſuſpected him much; 
whereupon he ſaid on a time, to his friends, what will Caffius do, think 
you ? I like not his pale looks.” STzEvENs. | 

2 *Would be were fatter . fois in his Bartholomexw-fair, 1614, 
unjuſtly ſneers at this paſſage, in Knockham's ſpeech to the Pig-woman. 
Come, there's no malice in fat folks; I never fear thee, an I can "ſcape, 
thy lean moon-calf there,” WARBURTON, , 4 
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I do not know the man I ſhould avoid 

So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much; 

He is a great obſerver, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 
As thou doſt, Antony; he hears no muſick 3 : 


Seldom he ſmiles; and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 


As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 
That could be mov*d to ſmile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 
Whiles they behold a greater than themſelves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous, 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd, 
Than what I fear; for always I am Cæſar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think'ſt of him. . 
| [Exeunt C SsAR, and his train. Cas c A ſtays behind. 
Caſca. Vou pull'd me by the cloak; Would you ſpeak 
i with me? | A 
Bru. Ay, Caſca; tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, 
That Cæſar looks ſo ſad. | 
Caſca. Why 572 were with him, were you not ? 
Bru. I ſhould not then aſk Caſca what had chanc'd. 


Caſca. Why, there was a crown offer'd him: and being 


offer d him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus; 


and then the people fell a'“ ſhouting. | 

Bru. What was the ſecond noiſe for? 

Caſca. Why for that too. 

Caf. They ſhouted thrice z What was the laſt cry for? 

Caſca. Why for that too. x 

Bru. Was the crown offer'd him thrice ? 

Caſca. Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, 
every time gentler than other; and at every putting by, 
mine honeſt neighbours ſhouted. | 

Caſ. Who offer'd him the crown? 

Caſc as Why, Antony. 


3 be bears no mufick :] Our authour conſidered the having no de · 


light in muſick as ſo certain a mark of an auſtere diſpoſition, that in 


The Merchant of Venice he has pronounced, that 
«© The man that hath no muſick in his ſoul, ; | 
6 Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils," VI | 
4 ru. 
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Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Caſca. 

Caſca. I can as well be hang'd, as tell the manner of 
it: it was mere foolery, I did not mark it. I ſaw Mark 
Antony offer him a crown ;—yet *twas not a crown nei- 
ther, *twas one of theſe coronets* z==and, as I told you, 
he put it by once: but, for all that, to my thinking, he 
would fain have had it. Then he offer'd it to him again ; 
then he put it by again: but, to my thinking, he was 
very loth to lay his fingers off it. And then he offer'd 
it the third time; he put it the third time by: and ſtill 
as he refuſed it, the rabblement hooted, and clapp'd 
their chopp'd hands, and threw up their ſweaty night- 
caps, and utter'd ſuch a deal of ſtinking breath becauſe 
Cæſar refuſed the crown, that it had almoſt choked 
Cæſar; for he ſwoon'd, and fell down at it: And for 
mine own part, I durſt not laugh, for fear of opening my 
lips, and receiving the bad air. r. 
Caſ. But, ſoft, IJ pray you: What? did Cæſar ſwoon ? 

Caſca. He fell down in the market- place, and foam'd 
at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. BY 

Bru. *Tis very like; he hath the falling- ſickneſs. 

Caſ. No, Cæſar hath it not; but you, and I, | 
And honeſt Caſca, we have the falling-ſickneſs. 
Caſca. I know not what you mean by that; but, I am 
ſure, Cæſar fell down. If the tag-rag people did not cla 
him, and hiſs him, according as he pleaſed, and 12 

eaſed them, as they uſe to do the players in the theatre, 

am no true man?. 

Bru. What ſaid he, when he came unto himſelf? 

Caſca. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceiv'd 
the common herd was glad he refuſed the crown, he 
pluck'd me ope his doubler, and offer'd them his throat 
to cut.— An I had been a man ef any occupation ©, if I 


4 — one of theſe coronets;] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : 
© —he came to Cæſar, and preſented him a diadem wreathed about 
with laurel.” STEEvVENS. 

no true man.] No honeſt man. See Val. II. p. go, n. 6. MALONE- 

a man of an occupations] Had I been a mechanick, one of the 
Plebeians to whom he offered his throat. JonNSs M. i 

S0, in Coriolanus, Act IV. ic. vi: ; 5 

„ . You that ſtood ſo much 
«© Upon the voice of occupation.” MATLONE. 


Vor. VII. Y would 
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would not have taken him at a word, I would I might 

to hell among the rogues :—and ſo he fell. When he 
came to himſelf again, he ſaid, If he had done, or ſaid, 
any thing amiſs, he deſired their worſhips to think it was 
his infirmity. Three or four wenches, where I ſtood, 
cry'd, Alas, good ſoul !—and forgave him with all their 
hearts: But there's no heed ta be taken of them; if Cæſar 

« had ſtabb'd their mothers, they would have done no leſs. 

Bru. And after that, he came, thus ſad, away ? 

Caſea. Ay. | 

Caſ. Did Cicero ſay any thing? 

Caſca. Ay, he ſpoke Greek. 

Caſ. To what effect? 

Caſca. Nay, an I tell you that, I'll ne'er look you i” 
the face again: But thoſe, that underſtood him, ſmiled 
at one another, and ſhook their heads: but, for mine 
own part, it was Greek to me. I could tell you more 
news 'too: Marullus and Flavius, for pulling ſcarfs off 
Cæſar's images, are put to ſilence. Fare you well. There 
was more foolery yet, if I could remember it. 

Caf. Will you ſup with me to-night, Caſca ? 

Caſca. No, I am promiſed forth. 

Caſ. Will you dine with me to-morrow ?. 

Caſca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and your 
dinner worth the eating. 

Ca/. Good; I will expect you. 

Caſca. Do ſo: Farewel both. [Exit Cas ca. 

Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 
He was quick mettle, when he went to ſchool. 
Ca. So he is now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprize, 

However he puts on this tardy form. 

This rudeneſs is ſauce to his good wit, 

Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 

Wich better appetite. 

Bru. And ſo it is. For this time I will leave you: 

To- morrow, if you pleaſe to ſpeak with me, 

J will come home to you; or, if you will, 

Come home to me, and I will wait for you, 


Caſ. 
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Caf. I will do ſo:=till then, think of the world. 
[Exit Bxur us. 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I ſee, 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is diſpos'd 7: Therefore *tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who ſo firm, that cannot be ſeduc'd ? 
Czſar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 7 OM 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, 
He ſhould not humour me. I will this night, 
In ſeveral hands, in at his windows throw, 
As if they came from ſeveral citizens, 
Writings, all — to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name ; wherein obſcurely 
Cæſar's ambition ſhall be glanced at: 
And, after this, let Cæſar ſeat him ſure; 
For we will ſhake him, or worſe days endure. [Exit, 


The ſame. MA Street, 


Thunder and _—_— Enter, from oppoſite fides, CAsc A, 
with his ſword drawn, and CICERO. . 


Cic. Good even, Caſca: Brought you Cæſar home 9? | 
Why are you breathleſs ? and why ſtare you ſo? 


7 Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is diſpos'd:} The beſt metal or temper may be worked 
into qualities contrary to its original conſtitution. JoxnsoN. 
From that it is dip d, i. e. diſpos'd ta See p. 128, n. 8. 
| i MaLoNE, 
8 If I wwere Brutus now, and be were Caſſius, 
e ſhould not humour me.] The meaning I think is, Ceſar loves 
Brutus, but if Brutus and I were to change places, bis love ſhould not 
bumour me, thould not take hold of my affection, ſo as to make me for- 
get my principles. JorNns0N. ; 
9 ww Brought you Ceſar bome ? ] Did you attend Cæſar home? 
| Jonxsox. 
See Vol. V. p. 490, n. 4. MaALonr, 
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Caſca. Are you not mov' d, when all the ſway of earth“ 
Shakes, like a thing unfirm? O Cicero, | 
I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; and I have ſeen 
The ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with'the threat*ning clouds : 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempeſt dropping fire. 
Either there is a civil ſtrife in heaven; 
Or elſe the world, too ſaucy with the gods, 
Incenſes them to ſend deſtruction. 7 
Cic. Why, ſaw you any thing more wonderful ? 
Caſca. A common-ſlave * (you know him well by ſight) 
Held up his left hand, which did flame, and burn 
Like twenty torches join'd ; and yet his hand, 
Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd. 
Beſides, (I have not fince put up my ſword,) 
Againſt the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who gaz'd upon me, and went ſurly by 3, 
Without annoying me: And there were drawn 
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Upon 


, 17. = ſway of earth] The whole weight or momentum of this globe. 
OHNSON. 
2 A common ſlave, &c.] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: 
& a ſlave of the ſouldiers that did caſt a marvelous burning flame out 
of his hande, inſomuch as they that ſaw it, thought he had bene 
burnt ; but when the fire was out, it was found he had no kurt,” 
| 3 Sr EEVINS. 
3 Who gaz'd upon me, and went ſurly by,] The old copy reads 
z'd, for which Mr. Pope ſubſtituted glar'd, and this reading has 
een adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. G/ar'd certainly is to out 
ears a more forcible expreſſion ; I have however adopted a reading pro- 
poſed by Dr. Johnſon, gaz'd, induced by the following paſſage in Stowe's 
Chronicle, 1615, from which the word gaze ſeems in our auhour's time 
to have been peculi-.-ly applied to the Kea aſpect of a lion, and there- 
fore may be preſumed to have been the word here intended. The 
writer is deſcribing a trial of valour (as he calls it,) between a lion, 2 
bear, a ſtone-horſe and a maſtiff; which was exhibited in the Tower, 
In the year 1609, before the king and all the royal family, diverſe great 
lords, and many others: © —Then was the great /yon put forth, who 
gazed awhile, but never offered to aſſault or. approach the bear.” 


Again: © —the above mentioned young luſty lyon and lyoneſs 4”; 
a a . 


* 


— 
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Upon a heap a hundred ghaſtly women, 


Transformed with their fear; who ſwore, they ſaw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the ftreets. 
And, yeſterday, the bird of night did ſit, 
Even at noon-day, upon the market-place, 
Hooting, and ſhrieking. When theſe prodigies 
Do ſo conjointly meet, let not men ſay, 
Theſe are their reaſons, — They are natural; 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 
Czc. Indeed, it is a ſtrange-diſpoſed time: 
But men may conſtrue things after their faſhion, 
Clean from the purpoſe “ of the things themſelves. 
Comes Cæſar to the Capitol to-morrow ? | 
Caſca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you, he would be there to-morrow. 
Cic. Good night then, Caſca: this difturbed ſky 
Is not to walk in. | 
Caſca. Farewel, Cicero. [Exit CIcERO. 


Enter CAàss Ius. 


Caſ. Who's there? 
Caſca. A Roman. 
Caſ. Caſca, by your voice. | 

Caſca. Your ear is good. Caſſius, what night is this? 


both put together, to ſee if they would reſcue the third, but they would 
not, but fearfully | that is, ages. gazed upon the dogs.“ Again: 
«© The lyon having fought long, and his tongue being torne, lay ſtaring 
and panting a pretty while, ſo as all the beholders thought he had been 
utterly ſpoyled and ſpent 3 and upon a ſodaine gazed upon that dog 
which remained, and ſo ſoon as he had ſpeyled and worried, almoſt de- 
ſtroyed him.“ | 

in this laſt inſtance gaz'd ſeems to be uſed as exactly ſynonymous to 
the modern word glar'd, for the lion immediately afterwards proceeds 
to worry and deſtroy the dog. MALons. 

Glar'd is certainly right. To gaze is only to look ſtedfaſtly, or with 
admiration. Glar'd has a fingular propriety, as it expreſſes the furious 
ſcintillation of a lion's eyes: and, that a lion ſhould appear full of fury, 
and yet attempt no violence, augments the prodigy. STEEVENS. 

4 Clean from the purpoſe] Clean is altogether, entirely. See Vol. V. 


>. 51 n. 9. MALONE. 
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Caſ. A very pleaſing night to honeſt men. 

Caſca. Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo? 

Caſ. Thoſe, that have known the earth ſo full of faults, 
For my part, I have walk' d about the ſtreets, 
Submitting me unto the 3 night; 
And, thus unbraced, Caſca, as you ſee, 
Have bar'd my boſom to the thunder-ftone: 
And, when the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
The breaſt of heaven, I did preſent myſelf 
Even in the aim and ag flaſh of it. 

Caſca. But wherefore did you ſo much tempt the hea« 
vens ? 

Tt is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, ſend 
Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſh us. 

Caf. You are dull, Caſca ; and thoſe ſparks of life 
'That ſhould be in a Roman, you do want, 
Or elſe you uſe not: You look pale, and gaze, 

And put on fear, and caſt yourſelf in wonder, 

To ſee the ſtrange impatience of the heavens: 
But if you would conſider the true cauſe, 

Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding ghoſts, 
Why birds, and beaſts, from quality and kinds; 
Why old men fools, and children calculate“; 
Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance, 
'Their natures, and pre-formed faculties, 

To monſtrous quality ; why, you ſhall find, 

That heaven hath infus'd them with theſe ſpirits, 
To make them inſtruments of fear, and warning, 


S Why birds, and beafts, from . and lind ;] That is, Why, they 
deviate from quality and nature. This line might perhaps be more 
properly placed after the next line: | 

Why birds, and beafts, from quality and kind, 

hy all theſe things change from their ordinance. Jon x soN. 
and children calculate;] Calculate here fignifies to foretell or 


propheſy: for the cuſtom of foretelling fortunes by judicial aſtrology 


(which was at that time much in vogue) being performed by a long te- 
dious calculation, Shakſpeare, with his uſual liberty, employs the 

ſpecies [calculate] for the genus ¶ foretel]. WAR RUR rox. 
Shakſpeare found the liderty eſtabliſhed, To calculate a nativity, is 
the technical term. JonNSOx. EE 
2 Mg Unto 
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Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. Now could I, Caſca, 
Name to thee a man moſt like this dreadful night; 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol: 

A man no mightier than thyſelf, or me, 

In perſonal action; yet prodigious grown 7, 

And fearful, as theſe ſtrange eruptions are. 

Caſca. Tis Cæſar that you mean: Is it not, Caſſius ? 

Caf. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 
Have thews and limbs“ like to their anceſtors ; 
But, woe the while ! our fathers? minds are dead, 
And we are govern'd with our mothers? ſpirits ; 
Our yoke and ſufferance ſhew us womanitſh, 

Caſca. Indeed, they ſay, the ſenators to-morrow 
Mean to eſtabliſh Cæſar as a-king : 

And he ſhall wear his crown, by ſea, and land, 
In every place, ſave here in Italy. 

Caſ. I know where I will wear this dagger then; 
Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius : 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak moſt ſtrong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat: 

Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the 2 of ſpirit ; 

But life, being weary of theſe worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelf. 

If I know this, know all the world beſides, 
That part of tyranny, that I do bear 

] can ſhake off at pleaſure, | 

Caſca. So can I : 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 


7 — prodigious grown, ] Prodigious is portentous. STEEVENS. 

8 Havethewes and limbs—] Thewes is zn obſolete word implying 
nerves or muſcular ſtrength. It is uſed by Falſtaff in the Second Parc 
of K. Henry JV. and in Hamlet: 

«© For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 

« In thezwes and bulk.“ 
The two laſt folios, in which ſome words are injudiouſly modernized, 
read finexvss STEEVENS» | 

1 4 The 


— 
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The power to cancel his captivity. | 

Ca/. And why ſhould Cæſar be a tyrant then? 
Poor man! I know, he would not be a wolf, 

But that he ſees, the Romans are but ſheep : 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
"Thoſe that with haſte will make a mighty fire, 
Begin it with weak ſtraws: What traſh 1s Rome, 
What rubbiſh, and what offal, when it ſerves 
For the baſe matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Cæſar? But, O, grief! 
Where haſt thou led me? I, perhaps, ſpeak this 
Before a willing bondman : then I know 

My anſwer muſt be made“: But I am arm'd, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 

Caſca. You ſpeak to Caſca: and to ſuch a man, 
That is no flearing tell-tale. Hold my hand“: 
Be factious for redreſs* of all theſe griefs; 

And I will ſet this foot of mine as far, 
As who goes fartheſt, | 

Ca/. There's a bargain made. 

Now know you, Caſca, I have mov'd already 
Some certain of the nobleſt-minded Romans, 
To undergo, with me, an enterprize 

Of honourable-dangerous conſequence ; 


And I do know, by this, they ſtay for me 


In Pompey's porch : For now, this fearful night, 
There is no ſtir, or walking in the ſtreets; 
And the complexion of the element, 


Is favour'd like the work 3 we have in hand, 
Moſt 


My anſwer muſt be made :] I ſhall be called to account, and muſt 
anſwer as for ſeditious words, JOHNSON. 
I Hold my band :] is the ſame as, Here's my band. JonNs0N. 
2 Be factious for red-eſt—] Faftious ſeems here to mean afive. 
Jonxsox. 
It means, I apprehend, embody a party or faction. MAL ONE. 
3 Is fawour'd like the wvork—] The old edition reads: 
Is favors, like the work 
J think we ſhould read: | 
In favour's like the work we bave in band, 
Msft bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 
Faveur is look, counjenance, appearance, JOHNSON, 


To 
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Moſt bloody, firy, and moſt terrible. 


Enter CINNA. 


Caſca. Stand cloſe awhile, for here comes one in haſte. 
Caſ. Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait; 
He is a friend. —Cinna, where haſte you fo ? 
Cin. To find out you; Who's that? Metellus Cimber ? 
Caf. No, it is Caſca ; one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not ſtaid for, Cinna? _ 
Cin. I am glad on't. What a fearful night is this? 
There's two or three of us have ſeen ſtrange ſights. 
Ca/. Am I not ſtaid for ? Tell me. 
Cin. Yes, | 
You are. O, Caſſius, if you could but win 
The noble Brutus to our rer 
Caſ. Be you content: Good Cinna, take this paper, 
And look you lay it in the prætor's chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
In at his window: ſet this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus? ſtatue: all this done, 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us, 
Is Decius Brutus, and Trebonius, there? 
Cin. All but Metellus Cimber; and he's gone 
To ſeek you at your houſe. Well, I will hie, 
And ſo beſtow theſe papers as you bade me. 
Ca/. That done, repair to Pompey's theatre. 
[ Exit Ci NNAs 
Come, Caſca, you and I will, yet, ere day, 
See Brutus at his houſe: three parts of him 
Is ours already ; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 
Caf. O, he ſits high in all the people's hearts: 
And that, which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 
Will change to virtue, and to worthineſs. 


To fawour is to reſemble. Thus Stanyhurſt in his tranſlation of the 
Third Book of Virgil's ZZneid, 1582: 
* With the petit town gates favouring the principal old portes.“ 
We may read It favours, or—-Is f nancy; e. is in appearance or 
countenance like, &c. STEEVENS» 
Cof. 
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Caſ. Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, 
You have right well conceited. Let us go, 

For it 1s after midnight ; and, ere day, 

We will awake him, and be ſure of him. [ Exeun!, 


_ a 


CT SCENT I. 
The ſame. Brutus's Orchard, 
Enter BRurus. 


Bru. What, Lucius! ho !— 
J cannot, by the progreſs of the ſtars, 
Give gueſs how near to day. —Lucius, I ſay !— 
I would it were my fault to ſleep ſo ſoundly.— 
When, Lucius, when? ? Awake, I ſay: What Lucius! 


Enter Lucius. 


Luc. Call'd you, my lord? ö 
Bru. Get me a taper in my ſtudy, Lucius: 
When it 1s lighted, come ang call me here. 
Luc. I will, my lord. [Exit 
Bru, It muſt be by his death: and, for my part, 
I know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him, 
But for the general. He would be crown'd :— 
How that might change his nature, there's the queſtion, 


2 


4 — Brutns's orchard.] The modern editors read garden, but orchard 
ſeems anciently to have had the ſame meaning. STEEvENS. 

That theſe two words were anciently ſynonymous, appears from 
a line in this play : 
| «© he hath left you all his walks, 

46 His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
6 On this fide Tiber.“ 

In Sir T. North's Tranſlation of Platarch, the paſſage which Shak- 
ſpeare has here copie I, ſtands thus: He left his gardens and arbours 
unto the people, which he had on this fide of the river Tyber.” 5 

So alſo in Barret's Avearie, 1580: „A garden or an orchard, hortus. 
— The truth is, that few of our anceſtors had in the age of Queen Eliza- 
beth any other garden but an orchard; and hence the latter word was 
conſidered as ſynonymous to the former. MALONE. . 

5 When, Lucius, when?] This was a common expreſſion of impa- 
Hence in Shakſpeare's time. See Vol. V. P+ 95 n. 8. MALON E. 


It 
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It is the bright day, that brings forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him? — That; 
And then, I grant, we put a ſting in him, | 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuſe of greatneſs is, when it disjoins 

Remorſe from power® : And, to ſpeak truth of Cæſar, 

I have not known when his affections ſway'd 

More than his reaſon. But *tis a common proof?, 

That lowlineſs 1s young ambition's ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face: 

But when he once attains the upmoſt round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back 5, 

Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees? 

By which he did aſcend: So Cæſar may; 

Then, leſt he may, prevent. And, ſince the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he 1s, 

Faſhion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to theſe, and theſe extremities: 

And therefore think him as a ſerpent's egg, | 
Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind“, grow miſchievous z 
And kill him in the ſhell. | 


Re-enter Lucius. 
| Luc, The taper burneth in your cloſet, fir, 


6 Remorſe from power :] Remorſe, for mercy; WAR RUR TON. 

See Vol. II. p. 37, n. 53 p. 112, n. I; Vol. III. p. 74, n. 3; Vols 
IV. p. 205, n. 2, and p. 544, n. 1. In all theſe paſſages it means, ten- 
derneſs, pity, &c. MALONR. | 

Remorſe is pity, and has twice occurred in that ſenſe in Meaſure for 
Meaſure, Act II. and Act V. STEEVENS» 

7 — common 7 470 It is proved by common experience. MAsox. 

s But when be once attains the 1 round, 

He then unto the ladder turns bis back, &.] So, in Daniel's Civil 
Wars, 1602: 

«© The aſpirer, once attain'd unto the top, 

& Cuts off thoſe means by which himſelf got up: 

« And with a harder hand, and ſtraighter rein, 

« Doth curb that looſeneſs he did find before; 
« Doubting the occaſion like might ſerve again 
& His own example makes him fear the more,” MAL ONE. 
9 — baſe degrees] Low ſteps. 1 | 
" —as bis Lind, — According to his nature. Jon xsON. 
Perhaps rather, as al! (boſe of his kind, that is, nature. Max oxx. 
Searching 
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Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus ſeal'd up; and, I am ſure, 
It did not lie there, when I went to bed. 

Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not day, 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the 1des of March * ? 

Lac. I know not, fir. i 

Bru. Look in the kalendar, and bring me word. 

Luc. I will, fir. [Exit, 
Bra. The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give ſo much light, that I may read by them, 

| [ Opens the letter, and reads, 

Brutus, thou fleep*ſt ; awake, and ſee thyſelf. 
Shall Rome—8peak, ſtrike, redreſs ! 
Brutus, thou fleep*ſt ; awake, 
Such inſtigations have been often dropp'd 
Where I have took them up. 
Shall Rome Thus muſt I piece it out; 
Shall Rome ſtand under one man's awe ? What! Rome ? 
My anceſtors did from the ſtreets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he yas call'd a king. 
Speak, ſtrike, redreſs - Am Ientreated 
To ſpeak, and ftrike? O Rome | 1 make thee promiſe, 
If the redreſs will follow, thou receiveſt 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 


Re-enter LUC1vus. 


Luc. Sir, March is waſted fourteen days. [ Knock within: 
| Brue 


2 Ts not to-morrow, Bey, the ides of March ?] The old copy has—the 
firft of March. The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. The error 
muſt have been that of a tranſcriber or printer; for our authour with- 
out any minute calculation might have found the ides, nones, and 
kalends, oppofite the reſpective days of the month, in the Almanacks of 
the time. In Hopton's Concordancie of yeares, 1616, now before me, 
oppoſite to the fifteenth of March is printed Idus. MAL ONE. 

We can never ſuppoſe the ſpeaker to have loſt fourteen days in his 
account. He is here plainly ruminating on what the ſoothſayer told 
Cæſar [ Act I. fc, ii.] in his preſence. Bevoare the ides of March.] 
The boy comes back and ſays, Sir, March is waſted fourteen days. 80 
that the morrow was the ides of March, as he ſuppoſed. For March, 
May, July, and October, had fix nones each, ſo that the fifteenth of 
March was the ides of that month. WAR BURTON. 

March iswoſted fo urteen dayt.] In former editions: 


Sir, 
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Bru. Tis good. Go to the gate; ſomebody knocks. 
[Exit Lucius. 
Since Caſſius firſt did whet me againſt Cæſar, 
I have not ſlept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the firſt motion, all the interim 1s 
Like a phantaſma #, or a hideous dream : 
The genius, and the mortal inſtruments, | 
Are then in council 5; and the ſtate of a man, 


Like 
Sir, March is waſted fifteen days. 
The editors are ſlightly miſtaken: it was waſted but fourteen days: this 
was the dawn of the 15th, when the boy makes his report. Trxos, 

4 Like a phantaſma,—] © A phantaſme, ſays Bullokar, in his Exglih 
Expoſitor, 1616, is a viſion, or imagined appearance.” MaLoNE. 

5 The genius, and the mortal inflruments, 

Are then in council; &c.] Dr. Warburton has written a long note, 
which I have not preſerved, becauſe it is no juſt comment on the paſiage 
before us, The ſubſtance of it may be found in a letter written by him 
to Mr. Concanen, in 1726-7, which I publiſhed a few years ago, and 
which I ſhall ſubjoin at the end of this play, not as illuſtrating Shak- 
ſpeare, but merely as a literary curiofity, Maront. 

Dr. Warburton's pompous criticiſm [on this paſſage] might well 
have been ſhortened, The genius is not the genius of a kingdom, nor 
are the inſtruments, conſpirators. Shakſpeare is deſcribing what paſlgg 
in a fingle boſom, the inſurre#ion which a conſpirator feels agitating 
the little kingdom of his own mind; when the genius, or power that 
watches for his protection, and the mortal inſtruments, the paſſions, 
which excite him to a deed of honour and danger, are in council and 
debate; when the deſire of action and the care of ſafety, keep the mind 
in continual fluctuation and diſturbance. JoxNSoN. 

The word genius in our authour's time, meant either © a good angel 
or a familiar evil ſpirit,” and is ſo defined by Bullokar in his Ergliſb 
Expoſitor, 1616. So, in Macbeth: 

&« — and, under him, 
C My genius is rebuk'd; as, it is ſaid, 
c Mark Antony's was by Cæſar's. 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra; 

« Thy dæmon, that thy ſpirit which keeps thee, is,“ c. 


) 


The more uſual ſignification now affixed to this word was not known 
till ſeveral years afterwards. I have not found is in the common mo- 
dern ſenſe in any book earlier than the Dictionary publiſhed by Edward 
Phillips, in 1657. ' 

Mortal is certainly uſed here, as in many other places, for deadly, So, 
in Ot bello: > 
« And you, ye mortal engines,“ &c, : 


The 
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Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. 


Re-enter Lucius. 


Luc. Sir, tis your brother Caſſius“ at the door, 
Who doth deſire to ſee you, 

Bru. Is he alone? | 

Luc. No, fir, there are more with him. 

Bru. Do you know them ? 

Luc. No, fir ; their hats are pluck'd about their ears, 
And half their faces bury'd in their cloaks, 
That by no means I may diſcover them 


The mortal inſtruments then are, the deadly paſſions, or as they are 
called in Macbeth, the Cc“ morta/thoughts,” which excite each <6 corporal 
agent” to the performance of ſome arduous deed, So, as Mr. Maſon 
has obſerved, in the play laſt mentioned: 

«& — I am fettled, and bend up 
4 Each corporal agent to this terrible feat.“ 
The little kingdom of man is a notion that Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
been fond of. So, K. Richard II. ſpeaking of himſelf: 
And theſe ſame thoughts people this /irrle world.“ 

Again, in X. Lear: 

« Strives in his little 2world of man to outſcorn 

6 The to. and · fro conflicting wind and rain.“ 
Again, in X. Jobn: 

& in the body of this fleſhly land, 

6 This kingdom, . | 

I have adhered to the old copy, which reads—the Rate of a man. 
Shakſpeare is here ſpeaking of the individual in whoſe mind the genius 
and the mortal inſtruments hold a council, not of man, or mankind, in 
general. The paſſage above quoted from X. Lear does not militate againſt 
the old copy here. There the individual is marked out by the word bis, 
and Ce zbe little world of man is thus circumſcribed, and appropriated to 
Lear. The editor of the ſecond folio omitted the article, probably from a 
miſtaken notion concerning the metre; and all the ſubſequent editors 
have adopted his alteration, Many words of two ſyllables are uſed by 
Shakſpeare as taking up the time of only one; as zvhether, either, brother, 
lover, gentle, ſpirit ; &c. and I ſuppoſe council is fo uſed here. MALoNs. 

There is a paſſage in Troilus and Crefſida, which bears ſome reſem- 
blance to this : 

4 imagin'd worth : 
« Holds in his blood ſuch ſwoln and hot diſcourſe, 
„ That, twixt his mental and his active parts, 
« Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 
4 And batters gainſt itſelf.'” Macon, 
6 — your brother Cain] Caſſius married Junia, Brutus? ſiſters 
| | STEEVENS» 


By 
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By any mark of favour 7. 
"Bru. Let them enter. [ Exit Lucius. 
They are the faction. O conſpiracy! 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhew thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are moſt free? O, then, by day, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough, 
To maſk thy monſtrous viſage ? Seek none, conſpiracy ; 
Hide it in {miles, and affability : 
For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on *, 
Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 


Enter C ass1us, Casca, Decivs, CIN NA, Mrzrres 
CiuBER, and TREBONLUS, 


wn I think, we are too bold upon your reſt : 
Good morrow, Brutus ; Do we trouble you ? 
Bru, J have been up this hour; awake, all night, 
Know I theſe men, that come along with you ? 
Caſ. Yes, every man of them; and no man here, 
But honours you: and every one doth wiſh, 
You had but that opinion of yourſelf, 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonijus. 
Bru. He is welcome hither, 
Ca/. This Decius Brutus. 
Bru, He is welcome too. 
Caf. This, Caſca; this, Cinna; 
And this, Metellus Cimber. 
Bru. They are all welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpoſe themſelves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? | 
Ca/. Shall I entreat a word? [They whiſper. 
Dec. Here hes the eaſt: Doth not the day break here? 


7 any mark of favour. ] Any diſtinction of countenance. Jon Sox- 
For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on, ] If thou wall in thy tru 
m. JoKNSONs | . 
The Fu verb is uſed by Drayton in his Polyolbion, Song II: 
« Where, from the neighbouring hills, her paſſage Wey dotis 
* 2 5 40 | 
Again, in his Epiſtle from Duke Humphrey to Elinor Cobham : 
« Pathing young Henry's unadviled ways.“ STEEVENS- 
| Caſca. 
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Caſca. No. b 

Cin. O, pardon, ſir, it doth; and yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. 

Caſca. You ſhall confeſs, that you are both deceiy'd, 
Here, as I point my ſword, the ſun ariſes; 

Which is a great way growing on the ſouth, 
Weighing the youthful ſeaſon of the year. | 
Some two months hence, up higher toward the no 
He firſt preſents his fire; and the high eaſt 

Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 

Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Ca/. And let us ſwear our reſolution. 

Bru. No, not an oath: If not the face of men 9, 
The ſufferance of our ſouls, the time's abuſe,— 
If theſe be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed ; 
So let high- ſighted tyrauny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery *, But if theſe, 
ra As 


9 No, not an cath : If not the face of men, &c.] Dr. Warburton 
would read fate of men; but his elaborate emendation is, I think, erro- 
neous. The face of men is the countenance, the regard, the eftcem of the 
publick; in other terms, Honour and reputation; or the face of men may 
mean the dejected look of the people. Jounnson. 

So, Tully in Catilinam :— Nibil borum ora vultuſgue mowerunt ? 

Shakſpeare form'd this ſpeech on the following paſſage in fir T. 
North's tranſlation of Plutarch : © The conſpirators having never taken 
oaths together, nor taken or given any caution or aſſurance, nor binding 
themſelves one to another by any religious oaths, they kept the matter 
ſo ſecret to themſelves,” &c. STEEVENS, 

In this ſentence, as in ſeveral others, Shakſpeare, with a view perhaps 
to imitate the abruptneſs and inaccuracy of diſcourſe, has conſtructed 
the latter part without any regard to the beginning. If the face of 
men, the ſufferance of our ſouls, &c. if theſe be not ſufficient ; if theſe 
be motives weak,“ &c. So, in the Tempeſt : 

J have with ſuch proviſion in mine art, 
« So ſafely order'd, that there is no ſoul= 
«© No, not ſo much perdition, &c. | 

Mr. Maſon would read—if not the faich of men—, If the text be 
corrupt, faiths is more likely to have been the poet's word; which 
might have been eaſily confounded by the ear with face, the word ex- 
hibited in the old copy. MALO xxx. N 

Jill each man drop by lottery. | Perhaps the poet alluded —_ 

3 | cuſtom 
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As I am ſure they do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards, and to ſteel with valour 
The melting ſpirits of women; then, countrymen, 


What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe, 10 


To prick us to redreſs ? what other bond, 

Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter?? and what other oath, 

Than honeſty to honeſty engag'd, | 

That this ſhall be, or we will fall for it? 

Swear prieſts 3, and cowards; and men cautelous +, 
Old feeble carrions, and ſuch ſuffering ſouls 

That welcome wrongs ; unto bad cauſes ſwear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not ſtain 
The even virtue of our enterprize 3, 

Nor the inſuppreſſive mettle of our ſpirits, 

To think, that, or our cauſe, or our performance, 
Did need an oath ; when every drop. of blood, 


cuſtom of decimation, i. e. the ſelection by lot of every tenth ſoldier, in 
a general mutiny, for puniſhment. He ſpeaks of this in Coriolanuss 
66. By decimation, and a tythed death, _ | 
& Take thou thy fate.” STEEVENS, 


2 And will not palter?] And will not fly from his engagements. | 


Cole in his Dictionary, 1679, renders to palter, by ter giverſor. In 
Macheth'it ſigniſies, as Dr. Jobnſon has obſerved, to uffle with ambi- 
guous expreſſions : and, indeed, here alſo it may mean to ſuflez for he 
whoſe actions do not correſpond with his promiſes is properly called a 

uffler. MAL x. 3 

Sogar priefis, &c. ] This is imitated by Otway: h 

„ When yourvould bind me; is there need'sf oathi ? " &c. - 
2 Venice Preſerved, Jounzon. 


4 — cautelons,}] is here cautious ; ſometimes inſidious, So, in Dray- 


ton's Miſeries of Queen Margaret : i EO S 
% Witty, well ſpoken, cautelous, though voung.“ 2 
Again, in the ſecond of theſe two ſenſes in the romance of Kynge A- 
polyn of Thyre, 1610: 46 a fallacious polzey and cautelous wyle,”” 
Again, in Holinſhed, p. 945: „= the emperor's councell thought by 2. 
cautell to have brought the king in mind to ſue. for a licence from the, 
pope.” STEEVENS.*, W 8 | 
Bullokar in his Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616, explains cautelous thus: 
ͤWarie, circumſpect; in which 12 it is certainly uſed here. . 
The even viriue of our enter prize] The calm, temperate 
ſpirit that actuates — Aazebs, 1 e ant. wy UNI 


NU "© That 
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That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a ſeveral baſtardy, 
N — do break the ſmalleſt — 
Of 2 romiſe that hath paſt from him. 
Ba t what of Cicero? Shall we ſound him ? 
1 hi, he will ſtand very ſtrong with us. 
Caſca. Let us not leave him out. 
Cin. No, by no means. 
Met. O, let us have him; for his ſilver hairs 
Will purchaſe us a good opinion, 
And buy men's voices to-commend our deeds: 
It ſhall be ſaid, his judgment rul'd our hands; 
Our youths, and wildneſs, ſhall no whit appears 
But all be bury'd in his gravity. 
Bru. a name him not; let us not break with him; 
For he wi e eee 0 
That other men begin. WW 71:20 © | 
Caf, Then leave him out. 
Caſca. Indeed, he is not fit, a 
Der. Shall no man elſe be tonch'd, — Calas 
Caf. Decius, well urg'd :—I think, i it is not MEET. 
Mark Antony, ſo well belov'd of Cæſar, OG 
Should out-live Czſar : We ſhall find of him 
A ſhrewd contriver; and, you know, his means, 


5 5 Vi If he improve them, may well ftretch ſo far, 


As to annoy us all: which to e 5 
Let Antony, and Cæſar, fall | 
' Bru, Our courſe will ſeem too bloody, Caius Caſſius, 


38 Ip cut the head off, and then hack the limbs; 


_ Hike wrath i in death, and envy afterwards ®; 
For Antony is but a limb of Cæſar. 

Let us be cers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all ſtand up againk the ſpirit of Cæſar; 


3 And in the ſpirit o? men there is no blood: 


enen then "_ come by Caſar's . 2 
e 1221 Envy 11 2 as 1 almoſt 1 in Shak- 


1 ce. Ber Pe = A. 23 Ce 79» Neo 5s Maron. | 
95 Caſar : Li, c. J Lord avis 


* 
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And not diſmember Cæſar! But, alas, 1 
Czſar muſt bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let's carve him as a diſh fit for the gods?, 
Nat hew him as a carcaſe fit for hounds: 
And let our hearts, as ſubtle maſters do, 
Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, 
And after ſeem to chide them. This ſhall make 
| Our purpoſe neceſſary, and not envious: _ 
Which ſo appearing to the common eyes, 
We ſhall be call'd purgers, not murderers. 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 
For he can do na more than Caſar's arm, 
When Cæſar's head is off. 
Caf. YetI fear him: 
For in the ingrafted love he hivary to Caſar,— 


Bru, Alas, Caſſius, do not think of him: 
If he love Caiar; all that he can da 


Is to himſelf; take thought *, and die for Cæſar: 


has the ſame thought. Brutus, remonftrating apalot the taking off 
of Anthony, fayss - 
« Ah! ah! we muſt but too moch murder ſee, 
That without doing evil cannot do good; 
t And would the geds that Rome could be made free, - 
Tm © Without the efiufien of ane drop, of bleod ! Ul. unn. 
— 15 a difh . 24 for the ff &.] 


| « Ne e qua — quid mortelie bello 
c Ladere tela gueabt, ſunſtum et vencrabile Piti | 
“ Funus erat. tat. Theb. VII. I. 696. STELVENS.. | 
Nies bew him as N be anon authout bad probably 
the following paſſage in tha old tranſlation arch is his thaughtss 
rar turned bipaſcife no where but he was firicken at by ſame, 
and Kill had naked [werde in his face, and was backed and mangled 
among them as @ wild beaſt taken of bunters." a ALONE, 
1 — take thought,] Theta, ture 214 onen. 
So, in Anton brow: and Cleopgtra : +#3 al 
3 2 b 
* hank, 5 
PRA in Helinſbed, p · $33: cc now en 8 which 
cauſed them to take thought, inſamnch that ſame oy by . way,” _—_ 
nn 3s 
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340 JULIUS CESAR. 


And that were much he ſhould ; for he is given 
'To ſports, to wildneſs, and much company. 
Treb. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 
: | LClock ri les. 


| Bra. Peace, count the clock. 
Ca/. The clock hath ftricken three, 
Treb. Tis time to part. 
Caf. But it is doubtful yet, 
Whe'r Cæſar will come forth to-day, or no: 
For he is ſuperſtitious grown of late; 
9 from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies “: 
It may be, theſe apparent prodigies, 
The unaccuſtomꝰ d terrour of this night, 
And the perſuaſion of his augurers, 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 
Dec. Never fear that: If he be fo reſolv'd, 
I can o'erſway him: for he loves to hear, 
That unicorns ma be betray'd with trees, 
And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes“, 1 
e de 2 Lions 


2 — quite from the main opinion be held once „ 

O fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies :] Main opinion is leading 
fixed predominant opinion. JoHN80N» ; 

Mr. Maſon with ſome probability conjectures that Shakſpeare wrote 
mean opinion. The miſtake might eaſily have happened, for in the 
age of Elizabeth the two words were, I believe, pronounced alike, as 
they are at this day in Warwigkfhire, and ſome other counties, 

2 Fantaſy was in- our authour's time commonly uſed for imagination, 
and is fo explained in Cawdry's Alphabetical Table of hard words, 8vo, 
1604. It ſignified both the imaginative power, and the thing ima- 
gined. Te is uſed in the former ſenſe by Shakſpeare in The Merry 
Wives of Windſor : | „ ES 
« Raiſe up th- organs of her fantaſy,” 
Ia the latter, in the preſeat play : Zinn 8 
«© Thou haſt no figures, nor no fantaſies.” L 
Ceremonies means omens or ſigns deduced from ſacrifices, or other cero- 
monial rites, 80, afterwards: rr 5 YET 
„ Czfar, I never ftood on ceremonies, ' 
- + - © Yet now they fright me.” Maronr, 
3' That wnicorns may be betray d by trees,” ' © 0 
And bears with glaſſes, 22 with holes, ] Unicorns are = to 
ave 
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Lions with toils, and men with flatterers: 

But, when II tell him, he hates flatterers, 

He ſays, he does; being then moſt flattered. 

Let me work: | 

For I can pe his humour the true bent ; 

And I will bring him to the Capitol. 
Caf. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
Bru. By the eighth hour: Is that the uttermoſt ? 
Cin. Be that the uttermoſt, and fail not then. 
Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Cæſar hard“, 

Who rated him for ſpeaking well of Pompey ; 

I wonder, none of you have thought of him. 


have been taken by one who, running behind a tree, eluded the violent 
puſh the animal was making at him, ſo that his horn ſpent its force on 
% trunk, and ſtuck faſt, detaining the beaſt till he was diſpatched by 
the hunter. So, in Spenſer*s Faery Queen, B. II. c. 5: £ 

« Like as a lyon whoſe imperiall powre 

«© A prow'd rebellious anicorne defies ; 

40 T'avoid the raſh aſſault and wrathfull ſtowre 

« Of bis fiers foe, him to a tree applies: 

« And when him running in full courſe he ſpies, 

6 He ſlips aſide; the whiles the furious beaſt 

His precious horne, ſought of his enemies, 

« Strikes in the ſtocke, ne thence can be releaſt, 

© But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous feaſt,” 

Again, in Buſſy D' Ambois, 1607: | 

| 6 An angry wnicorne in his full career 

«« Charge with too ſwift a foot a jeweller 

c That watch'd him for the treaſure of his brow, 

« And e'er he could get ſhelter of à tree, 

c Nail him with his rich antler to the earth.” 

Bears are reported to have been ſurpriſed by means of a mirror, which 
they would gaze on, aftording their purſuers an opportunity of taking 
the ſurer aim, This circumſtance, I think, is mentioned by Claudian. 
Elephants were ſeduced into pitfalls, lightly covered with hurdles and 
turf, on which a proper bait to tempt them, was expoſed, See Pliny's 
Nat. Hift. B. VIII. STEZVINS. N | 

4 — bear Cæſar hard, ] Thus the old copy, but Rowe, Pope, and 
Hanmer, on the authority of the latter folios read hatred, though the 
ſame expreſſion appears again in the firſt ſcene of the following act: 
* — I do beſeech you, if you bear me hard: and has already occurr'd 
in a former one: 

« Czfar doth bear me bard, but he loves Brutus.” STE EVI. 

Hatred was ſubſtituted for bard by the ignorant editor of the ſecond 
falio, the great corrupter of Shakſpeare's text. MAT oxx. 
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342 JULIUS CASAR, 
Bra. Now, Metellus, go along by him * + 
He loves me — have . — 3 
Send him but hither, and I'll faſhion him, 
Caſ. The morning comes upon us: We'll leave you, 
Brutus | 
And, friends, diſperſe yourſelves : but all retamber 
W have ſaid, and hew yourſelves true Romans, 
Bru. Ker wan 91 took freſh and merrily; 
Let not our put on our purpoſes *; 
But bear it as dur Roman actots do, 
With untir'd ſpirits, and formal conftancy : 
And fo, good-morrow to yon every one. 
[ Exeunt all but Brutus. 
*Boy! Lucius !-—Faſt aſleep ? It is no matter; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of flumber : 
Thou haft no figures, nor no fantafies, 
Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou ſleep'ſt ſo ſound. 


ater PorTIA. 


Por. Brutes, my lord! 
| Bra. Portia, what mean yon? Wherefore riſe you now ? 


| Itis not for your health, Ms: to commit 


Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 
Por. Nor for N neither. Tou have ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed: And yeſternight, at ſupper, 
Vou ſuddenl re and walk d a 
| For ye. NN fighing, with your arms acroſs : 

And when I aſk — 44 was, 
Von 2 me with ungentle looks 
I urg d- ou further; then you ſcratch'd your our head, 
And: too impatiently tam 4 with your 
Yet J iaſiſted, yet you atriwer'd not ; 
But, with an angry wafture of your hand, 
Gave figa for me do leave you: Sol did; 


ie That is, by his houſe. Make that your way home. Mr. 
Pope ſabſtitute to for by, and all the a editors have adopted 
0 * change. Maron. | 
t tee ache) „ 
23 Jen xeon L 
ant IF Fearing 
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Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, | 

Which ſeem'd too much enkindled ; and, withal, 

Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 

| Which ſometime hath his hour with every man. 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor fleep; 

And, could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, 

As it hath much prevail'd on your condition”, 

I ſhould not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 

Make me acquainted with your cauſe of grief. 
Bra. I am not well in health, and that is all. 


Por. Brutus is wiſe, and, were he not in health, 


He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why, ſo I do Good Portia, go to bed. 

Pior. Is Brutus ſick ? and is it phyſical 

To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus ſick ; 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 

To add unto his fickneſs ? No, my Brutus; 
You have ſome ſick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 

I ought to know of: And, upon my ug . 
I charm you*, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 

That you unfold to me, yourſelf, your half, 
Why you are heavy : and what men to-night 
Have had reſort to you: for here have been 
Some ſix or ſeven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkneſs. OT 

Bru, Kaeel not, gentle Portia. 


7 — 0n your Condition, ] On your temper᷑; the diſpoſition of your 


mind. See Vol. V. p. 600, n. 3. MALONE. 
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I charm n Thus the old copy. Pope and Hanmer read chorge, 


but unneceſſarily, 80, in Cymbelize: 

6 tis your graces, | 

« That'from my muteſt conſcience to my 

c Charms this r r 5 
- | 4 1 6 
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Por. T ſhould not need, if you were gentle Brutus, 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I ſhould know no ſecrets 
'That appertain to you? Am I yourſelf, 
But, as it were, in ſort, or limitation; 
To keep with you at meals?, comfort your bed“, | 
And 
9 To keep with you at meals, &c. ] © I being, O Brutus, (ſayed ſhe) 
the daughter of Cato, was maried ynto thee, not to þe thy beddefel. 
lowe and companion in bedde and at borde onelie, like a harlot; 
but to be partaker alſo with thee, of thy good and euill fortune. Nowe 
for thyſelfe, I can finde no cauſe of faulte in thee touchinge our matche: 
but for my parte, how may I ſhowe my duetie towards thee, and how 
muche I woulde doe for thy ſake, if can not conſtantlie beare a ſecrete 
miſchaunce or griefe with thee, which requireth ſecrecy and fidelitie ? 
I confeſſe, that a woman's wit commonly is too weake to keepe a ſe- 
cret ſafely : but yet, Brutus, good education, and the companie of ver- 
tuous men, haue ſome power to reforme the defect of nature. And for 
my ſelfe, I haue this benefit moreouer: that I am the daughter of Cato, 
and wife of Brutus. This notwithſtanding, I did not truſt to any of 
theſe things before: vntil that now I have found by experience, that no 
paine ner grife whatſoeuer can ouercome me. With thoſe wordes ſhe 
ſhewed him her wounde on her thigh, and tolde hin what ſhe had done 
to proue her ſelfe.” Sir Tho. North's Tranſlat. of Plutarch. STE xzvENs. 
Here alſo we find our authour and lord Sterline walking over the ſame 
und: Nn | 
9 4 I was not, Brutus, match'd with thee, to be 
« A partneronly of thy board and bed ; | 
« Each ſervile whore in thoſe might equal me, 
« That did herſelf to nought but pleaſure wed. 
«© No; Portia ſpous'd thee with a mind t' abide 
« Thy fellow in all fortunes, good or ill; 
g With chains of mutual love together ty'd, 
& As thoſe that have two breaſts, one heart, two ſouls, one 
| will.“ Julius Ceſar, 1607. MAroxx. 
1 comfort vey «is but an odd phraſe, and gives as odd an 
idea, ſays Mr. Theobald. He therefore ſubſtitutes, conſort, But this 
| good old word, however diſuſed through modern refinement, was not ſo 
diſcarded by Shakſpeare. Henry VIII. as we read in Gavendiſh's Life 
2 Molſey, in commendation of queen Katharine, in public ſaid, “ Sbe 
ath beene to me a true obedient wife, and as comfortable as I could 
wiſh,'”” Ur ron. | | 
In the books of entries at Stationers' Hall, I meet with the follow- 
ing: 1598. „A converſation betweene a careful Wyfe and ber comfort- 
able Hoſoand,” STEVE XVS. Ia 
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And talk to you ſometimes ? Dwell I but in the ſuburbs 
Of your good pleaſure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus? harlot, not his wife. 
Bru. You are my true and honourable wife ; 
As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That viſit my ſad heart. | | 
Por. If this were true, then ſhould I know this ſecret. 
I grant, I am a woman 3; but, withal, 
A woman that lord Brutus took to wite : 
I grant, I am a woman ; but, withal, 
A woman well-reputed ; Cato's daughter, 
Think you, I am no ſtronger than my ſex, 
Being ſo father'd, and ſo huſbanded? 
Tell me your counſels, I will not diſcloſe them : 
J have made ſtrong proof of my. conſtancy, 
Giving myſelf a voluntary wound 
Here, in the thigh: Can I bear that with patience, 
And not my huſband's ſecrets ? 
Bru. O ye gods, | 


Render me worthy of this noble wife! [ Kneckirg within, 


Hark, hark! one knocks : Portia, go in a while; 
And by andby thy boſom ſhall partake 

The ſecrets of my heart. 

All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 


In our marriage ceremony, the huſband promiſes to comfort his wife ; 
and Barrett's Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, ſays, that to 
comfort is, ro recreate, to ſolace, to make paſtime.” Cor LIN S. 

2 — in the ſuburbs—] Perhaps here is an alluſion to the place in 
which the harlots of Shakſpeare's age refided, So, in B. and Flercher's 
Monfieur Thomas: e 

4 Get a new miſtreſs, 2 
ec Some ſuburb ſaint, that ſixpence, and ſome oaths 
cc Will draw to parley.” STEEVENS. | 
3 Igrant, Iam a woman, &c.] So, lord Sterline: 

«© And though our ſex too talkative be deem'd, 
« As thoſe whoſe tongues import our greateſt pow'rs, 

« For ſecrets ſtill bad treaſurerseſteem'd, 
« Of others? greedy, prodigal of ours; 

© Good education may reform defects, 

% And I this vantage have to a vertuous life, 

#* Which others“ minds do want and mine reſpects, 
&« I'm Cate daughter, and I'm Brutus wife.” MaLons. 
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All the charaQery + of my ſad brows ;— 1 
Leave me with haſte. [Exit Poa ria. 


Enten Lucius, and Licarivs, 


Lucius, who is that, knocks*? _ 2 
Luc. Here is a ſick man, that would ſpeak with you. 
Bras Caius Ligarius, that Metellus ſpake of. 0 
- Boys ſtand aſide.— Caius Ligarius! how ? 
Lig. Vouchſafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 
Bru. O, what a time have you choſe out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchiefS? Would you were not fick ! 
Lig. I am not fick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 
| Br. Such an-exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 
Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 
There diſcard my ſickneſs. Soul of Rome! 
Brave fon, deriv'd from honourable loins! 


41 — ell the charaftery I i. e. all that is charafier'd on, &ec. The 
word has already occurr'd in the Merry Wives of Niadſor. STE EVIXS. 
See Vol. II. p. 110, n. 3. MaLone. | 
s - cobo is that, knocks ?] i. e. who is that, who knocks? Our 
poet always prefers the familiar language of converſation to gram- 
matical nicety. Four of his editors, however, have endeavoured to 
deſtroy this peculiarity, by reading——who's there that knocks ? and a fiſth 
bas, he's that, thet knocks? MALoNz, | TI 
.: 6 0, what a time baue you cboſe out, brave Caius, Fe 
To wear akertbief PF] So, in Plutarch's Life of Brutzs, tranſlated 
by North: Brutus went to ſee him being ficke in his bedde, and 
ſayed untu him, O Ligarius, in what. a time art thou ficke ? Ligarius 
_ rifing up in his bedde, and taking him by the right hande, ſayed unto 
him, Brutus, (ſayed he,) if thou haſt any great en ſe in hande 
wrt thy 10 Lan whole.” Lord Sterline alſo introduced 
is paſſage into bis Julius Ceſar : 75 
| 22 By *. impriſon'd in his bed WIS 
4% Whilft Ligarius ſpied, whom pains did prick, - 
£6. Whea I had ſaid with words that anguiſh bred, 
« In what a time Ligariut art thou fick ? 92 Nt 
c He anſwer d ftraight, as I had phyſfick brought, 
7 Or that he bad ĩmagin d mes F | 4 
« If worthy of thyſelf thow would'ft do auyht, 
Then Brutus T am whole, and wholly thine." Maroxt 
TUG * Low wt 2 Laa Ns l Thou 


JFULIUS CASAR 4 
Thou, like an exorciſt, haſt conjur'd np? 2 
My mortified ſpirit. Now bid me run, 
And I will ſtrive with things impoſſible z RIG 
Yea, get the better of them. ts to do? 
Bru. A piece of work, that will make fick men whole; 
Lig. But are not ſome whole; that we muſt make fckd 
Bru, That muſt we alſo, What it is, my Caius, © 

I ſhall anfold to thee, as we are going | 31 
To whom it muſt be done. 8 1 75 
Lig. Set on your foot 3 | ee 30 LN 
And, with a heart new-fir'd, I follow you, 07h 
To do I know not what: but it ſuſficeth, + 

That Brutus leads me on. | SE 
Zru. Follow me then. ern. 


The ſame, A Room in Calar's Palace. | 
Thugder and lightning. Enter Cx SAR, in his Nipht-gouun- 


Cæſ. Nor 8 nor earth, have been at peace to- 
night: | cor 

Thrice hath Calphurnia in her leep ery d rt. 

Help, ho! They murder Gajar. Who's within? 


* 
>. 


— 


| | Exter @ Servant. 
Serv. My lord ? | : 
| Cz/. Go bid the prieſts do preſent ſacrifice, _, 
And bring me their opinions of ſucceſs, 1 
Serv. I will, my lord. | Lr. 
5 Enter CALPHURNLMA® 


Cal. What mean you, Cæſar? Think you to walk forth? 
You ſhall not ſtir out of your bouſe to-gay. | 
Cæſ. Cxſar ſhall forth: The things, that threaten'd me; 
' Ne'er look'd but on my back; when they ſhall fee 
The face of Cæſar, they are vaniſhed, © 455 


| 24 88 14 
7 Thou, like an exorciſt, aft conjur'd u9—)] It has been almady-ob-- 
ſerved, that exorcift in Sheitſpeare's age Sgnifed one who ewiſes ſpirits by 
inchantment, See Val. HI. po476, ©. 7. > 2 
wünker ech eden LN 


—_— 
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34 JULIUS CAS ARK. 
Cal. Cæſar, I never ſtood on ceremonies *, 

Yet now they fright me, There 1s one within, 

Beſides the things that we have heard and ſeen, 

Recounts moſt hortid ſights ſeen by the watch. 

A lioneſs hath whelped in the ftreets ; 

And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead 9; 

Fierce firy warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of war*, 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 

The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air“, 

Horſes do neigh, and dying men did groan ; 


And ghoſts did ſhriek, and ſqueal about the ſtreets. 
O Cæſar! 


3 Cæſar, I never flood on ceremonies, J i. e. I never paid a ceremo- 
nious or ſuperſtitious regard to prodigies or omens. 
The adjecti ve is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the Devil's Charter, 1607 ; 
% The devil hath provided in his covenant, | 
&« I ſhould not croſs myſelf at any time: 
&« ] never was ſo ceremonious.” 
The original thought is in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : © Cal. 
phurnia, until that time, was never given to any fear or ſuperſtition.” 

a | | STEEVENS 
Ad graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead: &c.] So, ina 
funeral ſong in Much ado about nothing: | 

« Graves yawn, and yield your dead.” 
Again, in Hamlet: 
« A., little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, 
6 The graves ſtood tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 
« Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ftreets,” MALoNE, 
Fierce firy warriors fight upon the clouds, | 
In ranks and ſquadrons, and right forms of war, ] So, in Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine, 1590 : WL 
6c I will perſiſt a terror to the world; 
«© Making the meteors that like armed men 
c Are ſeen to march upon the towers of heaven, 
ec Run tilting round about the firmament, 
„ And break their burning launces in the ayre, 
&« For honour.of my wondrous victories,” MALONE. | 
2 The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air,] To hurtle is, I ſuppoſe, to claſh, 
or move with violence and noiſe. So, in Selimas Emperor of the Turks, 15941 
« Here the Polonian he comes hurting in, 
Under the conduct of ſome foreign prince,” 
Again, ibid ; | Es | ** 
; &« To toſs the ſpear, and in a warlike gyre 1 
4 To burtle my ſharp ſword about my head.“ 
Shakſpeare uſes the word again in As You Like it ; 


— 
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O Czſar! theſe things are beyond all uſe, 
And I do fear them. | 
Cæſ. What can be avoided, 


Whole end is purpos'd by the mighty gods ? 

Yet Cæſar ſhall go forth: for theſe predictions 

Are. to the world in general, as to Czar. 
Cal. When beggars die, there are nocomets ſeen ; 

The heavens themſelves blaze forth the death of princes 3, 
Cz/. Cowards die many times before their deaths“; 

The valiant never taſte of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, It 


« in Which bartling, - 
«© From miſerable lumber I awak'd”* STzzvEns. 

Again, in The Hiſtory of Arthur, P. I. c. 14: *© They made both the 
Northumberland battailes to þurtle together.“ BowLEx. | 

To burtle originally ſignified to puſb violently ; and, as in ſuch an ac- 
tion a loud noiſe was frequently made, It afterwards ſeems to have been 
uſed in the ſenſe of to 5 — So, in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, v. 2618; 

& And he him burtleth with his hors adoun.” 'MALoxs, 
3 When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen ; ed 99 © | 
The heavens themſelves blaze. forth the death of princes,] © Next to 
the ſhadows and pretences of experience, (which have been met withall 
at large,) they ſeem to brag moſt of the ſtrange events which follow (for 
the moſt part,) after blazing flarres; as if they were the ſummoners of 
God to call princes to the ſeat of judgment. The ſureſt way to ſhake 
their painted bulwarks of experience is, by making plaine, that neyther 
princes always dye when comets blaze, nor comets ever [i. e. always 
blaze when princes dye. ＋ againſt the poiſon of ſuppoſed Pro- 
pbecies, by Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 1583. 

Again, ibid: Let us look into the nature of a comet, by the face 
of which it is ſuppoſed that the fame ſhould portend plague, famine, 
warre, or the death of potentates.” MaLonz, | 
14 Corvards die many times before their deaths ;] So, in Marſton's In- 
ſatiate Counteſs, 16132 | 88 

« Fear is my vaſſal; when I frown, he flies: * 
& A bundred times in life a coward dies,” het 199 

Lord Eſſex, probably before either of theſe writers, made the ſame 
remark. In a letter to lord Rutland, he obſefves, "<4 that as he which 
dieth nobly, doth live for ever, ſo he that doth live in fear, doth die con- 
tinually,” MALONE. F | FAC 

«© When ſome of his friends did counſel him to have a guard for the 
ſafety of his perſon; he would never conſent to it, but ſaid, it was 

better to die once, than always to be affrayed of death.“ Sir Th, North's 


Tranſl. of Plutarch.' STE EVEN | : 

3 — that I yet baue beard,] This ſentiment appears to have been 
imitated by Dr. Young in his tragedy of Bufiris king of Egypt: Das 
Ye t Dj 


4 
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It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange that men ſhould ors 

Seeing that death, a neceſſary end ©, | 

Will come, RAN it will come. 

0 _— Ne enter a Servant. 

 Whatfa Appin 1 

Serv. They would not have you to ſtir forth to-day, 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 


They could not find à heart within the beaſt. 


Cf, The pods do this in ſhame of cowardice? ; : 
Czfar ſhould be A beaſt without a heart, 
Tf he ſhould ſtay at home to-day for ſear. 
No, Cæſar ſhall not: Feats, der full well, "ID 
That Czſar is more dan 7 — than he. LE 
We are two lions litter'd in one day b, 
And I the elder and more terrible; 
And'Czfar ſhall go rb. 1 
Cal. Alas, my lord, Y 
Your wiſdom is. canſum' d in confidence... 
. Do not go o forth to-day: Call it my fear, 
That be 1 vou in the houſe, and not your oy own. 
We'll paF oa Antony to the fenate-houſe ; 'Y 
And he ſhall n day: e al 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this, - Gas | 
2 9 er fr 
WT 8 'T know not bett to fears 
mne gf che Now this vgs beyond my power 5 
1 ded if 8 are "tie felt, 


786 TXEEVENS.. 
* — — Act, po. 172 &c. Lee is a ſentence derived from the 
l 5 therefore improper in the mouth 


% = ang 4 =o a A 
7. ain Same cov dice : ancients got place courage 
_ wiſdom i E 02 wer (2.7 ä 


e 1. J The reading of the old copy We Bare two 
&. is 1 e e 
t Tuere, dc. and this re 
1 it is not eaſy to determine, which of the two has the 


claim to a nes uk 1 1 2 if TAR. * 
elegant, 15 0 lan- It 
Soo 
Ys am the elder and more | two. on Be 
N OY bles the boaſt of Otho: 
e eee Tacitus, a 
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Cæſ. Mark Antony ſhall ſay, I am not well; * 
And, for thy humour, I will ſtay at home. 


Enter Dscrvs. 


Here's Decius Brutus, he ſhall tell them fo. _ < 
Dec. Cæſar, all hail ! Good morrow, worthy Ceſar: paw 
I come to fetch you to the ſenate-houſe, : 
Cæſ. And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my greeting to the ſenators, ©. 
And tell them, that 1 will not come to. day; 
Cannot, is falſe ; and that I dare not, falſe Ig 3 
I will not come to- da ot Tell them ſo, Decius. 
Cal. Say, he is fic | 
Cæſ. Shall Cæſar ſend a ye? 72 
Have I in conqueſt firetch'd mine arm ſo * 1 
To be afeard to tell grey-beards the truth - | 
Decius, Hor tell them, Cæſar will not come. 
Dec. Moſt mighty Cæſar, let me know-ſome caſe - 
Leſt I be laugh at, when I tell them ſo. 
Cæſ. The cauſe is in my will, I will waa 
That is enough to ſatisfy the ſenate. 
But, for your private ſatisfactio n 
Becauſe I love you, I will let you ko- w-. 8 G0: DIES 
Calphurnia here, my wife, ſtays me at home 3 3 
She dreamt to-night ſhe ſaw my tatwe, which” >... 
Like a fountain, with a hundred fpouts- 
Did run pure blood; and many lafty Romans $1 % TR 
Came ſmiling, and did bathe Wie hands in ie 
And theſe does ſhe apply ſor warnings,” and portents, 7 
And evils imminent®; and on her Knee vor 
Hath begg'd, that I will ſlay ac home-to-day,.- — 
Dec. e „ 
Your A. vie, F fair 81004 pe ann Ris 5 
our ſtatue ſpouting blood in man en p. Jo w» 
In which ſo — A Romans back 296 pita ode 
Signifies, that from you great Rome rok ſuck 
Reviving blood; and that great men ſhall preſs 
Ad theſe 4. or 
F 2 . ar 
ve ſhould read: 
56; mp road portents - a" 891 3 6 4 
ia Ws — Im o %%, e 
K . Fs | 
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For tinctures, ſtains, relicks, and cogniſance “. 

This by Calphurnia's dream is ſignify'd. 
Cz/. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Dec. I have, when you have heard what I can ſay: 

And. know 1 it now ; The ſenate have concluded 

To give, this day, a crown to mighty Cæſar. 

If you ſhall ſend them word, you will not come, 

Their minds may change, Beſides, it wete a mock 

Apt to be render'd, for ſome one to ſay, 

Break up the ſenate fill another time, 

When Cæſar's wife ſhall meet with better dreams. 

If Cæſar hide himſelf, ſnall they not whiſper, 

Lo, Cæſar is afraid? 

Pardon me, Cæſar; for my dear, dear love 

To your proceeding bids me tell you this; : 

And reaſon to my love is liable. | | 
C/. How fooliſh do your fears ſeem now, Calphurnia? 

I am aſhamed I did yield to them.— DP 

Give me my robe, for E will go. 

Enter PuBL1us, BRurüs, Licazivs, MzrzLLus, 

CasCa, Tazzoxlivs, and CI XNA. 


And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 
Pub. Good morrow, Cæſar. 5 e 

Caœſ. Welcome, Publius. | | 
What, Brutus, are you ftirr'd ſo early too 

Good-morrow, Caſca.—Caius Ligarius, 

Cæſar was ne'er ſo much your enemy, 

As that ſame ague 1 bach made you lean,— 


is't o'clock? . 


— and that great men Pal refs | 
For tinctures, ſtains, relicks, and n This cn. which 

is intentionally pompous, is ſomewhat confuſed. There-are two allu- 

ſions ; one to coats armorial, to which princes make additions, or give 

new tinfures, and ngw. marks of cogniſance; the other to martyrs, 

whoſe reliques are preſerved with veneration. The Romans, ſays Pe- 

cius, all come to you as ro a ſaint, for quay, as to 4 PIR, for ho- 

nours. JoHN80N+ | 

I believe rin&ures has no relation to heraldry, but means merely hand- 

kerchiefs, or other linen, tinged with blood. Bullokar in his Expoſitory 

1616, defines it « a dippingy colouring or ſtaining of a thing. * woo p. 3705 

& And 7 their napkins“, &. MAlo wn. | 

* And reaſon, c.] And reaſon, or propriety of condut and lan- 
gusge, is * to my love. Ions, NN. ? 

: Bra. 
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Bru. Cæſar, tis ſtricken eight. 
Caſ. I thank you for your pains and courteſy. 
Euter Ak rox v. 
See! Antony, that revels long o' nights, 
Is notwithſtanding up: Good morrow, Antony. 
Ant. So to moſt noble Cæſar. N | 
Cz/. Bid them prepare within | 
I am to blame to 2x thus waited for- L 
Now, Cinna ; + Now, Metellus:— What, Trehonius! 
1 have an hour's talk in ſtore for you; if | 
Remember that you call on me to-day; 
Be near me, that I may remember you. | ; 
Treb, Cæſar, I will: — and ſo near will I be, [ {fees 
That your beſt friends ſhall wiſh I had been further. 
Cæſ. Good friends, go in, and taſte ſome, wine with me; 
And we, like friends, will ſtraightway go together. 
Bru, That every like is not the ſame, O Cæſar, | 
The heart of Brutus yearns ta think upon!  [Exeynts 
$SCENE I 
The ſame. A fireet near the Capitol. 
Enter ARTEMIDORUS, reading a paper. & 
Art, Cæſar, beware of Brutus; tale beed of Caſſius; come 
not near Caſca ; have an eye to Cinna; ##uft not 'Trebonius 3 
mark well Metellus Cimber ; Decius Brutus Jowes thee not z 
thou haſt wrong*d Caius Ligarius. There is but one mind 
in all theſe men, and it is bent againſt Calar,, If thou le 
not immortal, look abaut yau : Security gives way to conſpi- 
racy. The mighty gods defend thee! Thy lower?, 
eo 2 1,04 | Artemidorus. 
Here will I ſtand, till Cæſar paſs along, 
And as a ſuitor will I give him this. 
My heart laments, that viztue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. FOG nt. | 
If thou read this, O Cæſar, thou may'ſt live; | 
If not, the fates with traitors do coptrive®. [Exit 


3— lever, ] See p. 283, n. Mann 

4 yp 7 — * 4 45 — a The fates join with tral- 
tors in centriving thy deſtruction. Jontys0N» . | 

Vor. VII. A a | SCENE 
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| SCENE IV. WE 
The 1 5 Another part of the ſame ftreet, before the houſe 
. of Brutus. 


Enter Po rIA, and Lucius. 


Por. I pr'ythee, boy, run to the ſenate-houſe ; 
Stay not to anſwer me, but get thee gone: 

Why doſt thou ſtay 5? 

Luc. To know my errand, madam. 

Por, I would have had thee there, and here again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou ſhould*ſ do there.— 

O conſtancy, be ſtrong upon my fide! 

Set a huge mountain *tween my heart and tongue fl 
T have a man 's mind; but a woman's might. 

How hard it is for women to keep counſel !— 

Art thou here yet? | 

Luc. Madam, what ſhould I do? 
| Run to the Capitol, and nothing elſe? . 

And ſo return to you, and nothing elſe? 

Por. Yes, bring me word, bon. if thy lord look well, 

For he went ſickly forth: And take good note, 
What Cæſar doth, what ſuitors preſs to kim. 
Hark, boy! what noiſe is that: 

Y Lars I hear none, madam. 
Por. Priythee, liſten well: 
I heard a buſtlin rumour, like a fray, 
Bad the wind brings'it from the _ 
Tuc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 
- * Enter Soothſayer. 

Por. Come hither, fellow: Which way haſt thou been? 
* *Sooth. At mine own houſe, good lady. a 

Por. What 18't o'clock ? © 

Sooth. About the ninth hour, lady. 

Por. Is Cæſar yet gone to the Capitol? 

Sooth, Madam, not yet; I go to take my ſtand, 
iy deſt thou flay ? Ke. Shakſpeare has expreſſed the perturba- 
tion of K. Richard the u. thirl's mind by the ſame incident: | 

«& — Dull, unmindful villain ! 
% Why ſtay & thou here, and go'ſt not to che duke ?— 
„ Cat. Firſt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs' pleaſure, 


1 — from your — I Jy deliver to Ge nn. 
| 0 
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To ſee him paſs on to the Capitol. 
Por. Thou haſt ſome ſuit ro Cæſar, haſt thou not? 
Sooth., That I have, lady: if it will pleaſe Cæſar 
To be ſo good to Cæſar, as to hear me, 
I ſhall beſeech him to befriend himſelf, | 
Por. Why, know*ſt thou any harm's intended towards him? 
Sooth, None that I know will be, much that I fear may 
chance. | | 
Good morrow to you. Here the ftreet is narrow: 
The throng that follows Cæſar at the heels, 
Of ſenators, of prætors, common ſuitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almoſt to death: 
I'll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along. [ Exit, 
Por. I muſt go in.—Ah mel how weak a thing 
The heart of woman 1s! O Brutus 37 0 
The heavens ſpeed thee in thine enterprize ! 
Sure, the boy heard me :—Brutus hath a ſuit®, 
That Cæſar will not grant,—O, 1 grow faint ;—= 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord ; 
Say, I am merry: come to me again, 
And bring me word what he doth ſay to thee. [ Zxeunt. 


— * 


K CT. IH. SU. 
The ſame. The Capitol; the Senate fitting. 10 
4 crowd of people in the fireet leading to the Capitol; 
among them ARTEMIDORUS, and the Soothiayer. 
Flouriſh. Enter Cz8AR, BrxUTUs, Cassius, Ca8Cas 


Decrivs, MeTzeLLus, T&zBONtus, Cinna, Ax ro- 
NY, LeyiDus, Porilivs, PUBLIUs, and Others. 


 Cz/. The ides of March are come. 
Sooth, Ay, Ceſar; but not gone. 
Art. Hail, Czſar ! Read this ſchedule. 
Dec. Trebonius doth defire you to o'er-read, 
At your beſt leiſure, this his humble ſuit.” 


Brutus bath a ſuit, &c,] Theſe words Portia addreſſes to Lucius, 
to deceive him, by afligning a falſe cauſe for her preſent perturbation. 

| = MaALoNE. 

Aaz . 
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Art. O, Cæſar, read mine firſt ; for mine's a ſuit 
That touches Cæſar nearer : Read it, great Cæſar. 
Cæſ. What touches us ourſelf, ſhall be laſt ſerv'd. 
Art. Delay not, Cæſar; read it inſtantly. 
Ce/. What, is the fellow mad? of 
Pub. Sirrah, give place. | > 
\ Caf, What, urge 8 your petitions in the ſtreet? 
Come to the Capitol. | 
Cæſar enters the Capitol, the reſt following. 
All the Senators riſe. © 


Pep. I wiſh, your — to-day may thrive. 


Caſ. What enterprize, Popilius? 
Pop. Fare you well. Ladvancet to Cæſar. 
Brau. What ſaid Popilius Lena? 


Caf, He wiſh'd, to-day our enterprize might thrive. 
J fear, our purpoſe is diſcovered. | 

Bru. Look, how he makes to Cæſar: Mark him. 

Caf. Caſca, be ſudden, for we fear prevention. 
Brutus, what ſhall be done ? If this be known, 
Caſſius or Cæſar never ſhall turn back , 

© ® Caſſivt or Ceſar never ball turn back, ] 1 believe Shakſpeare wrote: 

— 2 ongat 0 arg \ 

The next line ſtrongly ſupports this conjecture. If the conſpiracy was 
diſcovered, and. the aſſaſſination of Ceſar rendered impracticable by 
« prevention,” which is the caſe ſuppoſed, Caſſius could have no hope 
of being able to prevent Cꝛeſar from turning back (allowing (un 
dack to be uſed for return back); and in all events this conſpirator's 
« ſlaying himſelf” could not produce that effect. 8 

The paſſage in Plutarch's life of Brutus, which Shakſpeare appears to 
have had in his thoughts, adds ſuch ftrength to this emendation, that 
if it had been propoſed by any former editor, I ſhould have given it a 
place in the text. „ Popilius Lena, that had talked before with Brutus 
and Caſſius, and had prayed the gods they might bring this enterprixe to 
baſs went unte Cæſar, and kept him-a long time with à talke.— 

herefore the cor ſpfrators . conjecturing by that he had tolde them a 
little before, that his 'talke was none other but the verie diſcoverie of 
their conſpiracie, they were affrayed everie man of them, and: one look- 
ing in anothet's face, it was eaſie to ſee that they were all of a minds, 
that it vas no tarrying for them till they worre apprebended, but rather 
that they ſhould kill themſelves wwith their own banden. And when 
Caſſius and certain others clapped their handes on their ſwordes under 
their gownes to draw them, Brutus, marking the countenance and geſ- 
ture of Lena, &c. with a pleaſant countenance encouraged Caſſius.” &c. 

They clapped their hands on their daggers undoubtedly to be ready to 
Kill rhemſetves, if they were diſcovered, Shakſpeare was induced to eq 
i 
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For J will ſlay myſelf. 
Bru. Caſſius, be conſtant: 
Popilius Lena ſpeaks not of our purpoſes; 
For, look, he ſmiles, and Cæſar doth not change. 

Caf. Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[Exeunt Ax rox v and TREBONIUS. CAESAR and the 

Senators take their ſeats. | | 
Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go, 
And preſently prefer his ſuit to Cæſar. 

Bru. He is addreft®: preſs near, and ſecond him. 
Cin. Caſca, you are the firſt that rears your hand 7. 

Cæſ. Are we all ready? what is now amiſs, 

That Cæſar, and his ſenate, muſt redreſs ? 

Met. Moſt high, moſt mighty, and moſt puiſſant Cæſar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy ſeat [ Kneeling. 
An humble heart :— - 

Cæſ. I muſt prevent thee, Cimber. 

Theſe couchings, and theſe lowly courteſies, 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men ; 
And turn pre-ordinance *, and firſt decree, 


Into the law of children . Be not fond, 5 
o 


this ſentiment to Caſſius, as being exactly agreeable to his character, 
and to that ſpirit which has appeared in à former ſcene : 

I know where I will wear this dagger then 

« Caſſius from bondage will deliver Cafſius.”” MaALoNZC. 
He it addreſt:] i, e. he is ready. ST EZV IXS. | 
See Vol. V. p. 514, n. 2. MALONE. | 

7 == you are the firſt that rears your band.] To reduce the paſſage to 
the rules of grammar, we ſhould read Ton are the firft that rears his 
band. TyYRWHIT Ts & 

8 And turn pre · ordinance ] Pre- ordinance, for ordinance already 
eſtabliſhed, WARBURTON. 

9 Into the law of children.] The old copy has- the lane of children. 
The eo of Shakſpeare's time differed from an n only by a ſmall curl at the 
bottom of the ſecond ſtroke, which if an e happened to follow, could 
| fearcely be perceived, I have not heſitated therefore to adopt Dr, John- 
ſon's emendation. The words pre-ordinance and decree ſtrongly ſupport 


it, MALONE. | 
do not well underſtand what is meant by the /ane of children. I ſhoule 
read, the /aw of children. That is, change pre. o dinance and decree into 
the law of children; into ſuch light determinations as every ſtart of will 
would alter. Lane and lawe in ſome manuſcripts are not cafily diſtia⸗ 
guilhed, Jonunson, 
Aa3 If 
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To think that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 

With that which melteth fools ; I mean, ſweet words, 
Low-crooked curt'ſies, and baſe ſpaniel fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is baniſhed ; 

If thou doſt bend, and pray, and fawn, for him, 

T ſpurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Cæſar doth not wrong; nor without cauſe 


Will he be ſatisfied*. 
Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 


To ſound more ſweetly in great Cæſar's ear, 
| For 


If the lane of children be the true reading, it may poſſibly receive il. 
luftration from the following paſſage in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News ; 
* A narrow-minded man! my thoughts da dwell 
« All in a lane.“ 
The lane of children will then mean the narrow conceits of children, 
which muſt change as their minds grow more enlarg'd. So, in Hamlet: 
« For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
% In thewes and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 
4% The inward ſervice of the mind and ſoul, 
& Grows wide withal,” 
But even this explanation is harſh and violent. SrEEVENS. 
. T Know, Ceſar doth not wrong ; nor without _ : 
Vill be beſatisfied.}] Ben Jonſon quotes this line unfaithfully 
among his Diſcoveries, and ridicuſes it again in the Introduction to his 
Staple of News. Cry you mercy ; you never did wwrong, but with ju 
— ? STEEVENS. 

t may be doubted, I think, whether Jonſon has guoted this line un- 
faithfully. The turn of the ſentence, and the defeR in the metre (ac- 
cording to the preſent reading), rather incline me to believe that the 
paſſage ſtood originally thus: 

Hus, Ceſar doth not wrong, but with juſt cauſe ; 

Nor without cauſe will be be ſatisfied. | 
We may ſuppoſe that Ben ftarted this formidable criticiſm at one of the 
earlieft repreſentations of the play, and that the players, or perhaps 
Shakſpeare himſelf, over-awed by ſo great an authority, withdrew the 
words in queſtion; .hough, in my opinion, it would have been better 
to have told the captious cenſurer that his criticiſm was ill- founded; 
that <vrong is not always a ſynonymous term for injury 3 that, in poe- 
tical language eſpecially, it may be very well underſtood to mean only 
harm, or Burt, what the law calls damnum fine injuria z and that, in 
this ſenſe, there is nothing abſurd in Cæſar's ſaying, that he doth not 
wrong (i. e. doth not inflict any evil, or puniſhment) but with Jjuſs 


_ cauſe. But, ſuppoſing this paſſage to have been really cenſurable, and 


to have heen written by Shakſpeare, the exceptionable words were un- 
doubtedly left out when the play was printed in 1623; and therefore 


| what are we to think of the malignant pleaſure with which Jonſon 


continued 
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For the repealing of my baniſh'd brother ? * 
Bra. I kiſs thy hand, but not in flattery, Cæſar; 
Deſiring thee, that Publius Cimber may | 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

Ce/. What, Brutus! N 

Ca/. Pardon, Cæſar; Cæſar, pardon: 
As low as to thy foot doth Caſſius fall, 

To beg enfranchiſement for Publius Cimber. 
Cæſ. I could be well mov'd, if I were as you; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me: 

But I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 
Of whoſe true-fix'd, and reſting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The ſkies are painted with unnumber'd ſparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine ; 
But there*s but one in all doth hold his place : 
So, in the world ; *Tis furniſh'd well with men, 
And men are fleſh and blood, and apprehenſive * ; 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 3 
That unaſſailat e holds on his rank“, 
Unſhak' d of motion“: and, that I am he, 
Let me a little ſhew it, even in this; 5.4 
That I was conſtant Cimber ſhould be baniſh'd, 
And conftant do remain to keep him ſo. 

Cin. O Cæſar. | 

Cæſ. Hence! Wilt thou lift up Olympus? 

Dec. Great Cæſar.— | 

Cz/. Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel 5? | 

| Caſes, 


continued to ridicule his deceaſed friend for a ſlip, of which poſterity, 
without his information, would have been totally ignorant? Tyzwn. 
Mr. Tyrrwhitt's interpretation of the word wrong is ſupported by a 
line in our authour's Rape of Lucrece ; 
« Time's glory is 0 
& To wrong the wronger, till he render right.” Marons, 
2.- apprebenfive;] Suſceptible of fear, or other paſſions. Jounson, 
So, in K. Henry IV. P. II. Act IV. ſc. iii: - makes it apprebanſive, 
quick, forgetive, & . STEEVENS» 
3— but one—] One and only one. JonxsON. 
4 — bolds on bis rank, ] Perhaps, holds on bjs race; continues his courſe. 
We commonly ſay, To bold a rank, and To bold on a courſe 3 3. 
Unſbal'd of motion :] i. e. Unſhak d byſuit or ſolicitation, of which 
the object is to move the perſon addrefled. MATO. | 
5 Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel ?] I would read: 
Do not Brutus bootleſs kneel! Jonns0N. 
ꝙ92a24 I can- 
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Caſca. Speak, hands, for me. 
| [Caſca fabs Cæſar in the neck. Cæſar catcher 
hold of his arm. He is then ſtabb'd by ſeveral 
bother conſpirators, and at laſt by Marcus Brutus. 
Cox). Et tu, Brute®;—Then fall, Czar. 
[Dies. The fenators and people retire in . 


in. 


I cannot ſubſcribe to Dr. Johnſon's opinion. Cæſar, as ſome of the 
conſpirators ure preſſing round him, anſwers their importunity proper- 
ly : See you not my own Brutus kneeling in vain? What ſucceſs can you 
expett to your ſolicitations, when bis are inefſeSual? This might have 

ut my learned coadjutor in mind of the paſſage of Homer, which he 

as ſo elegantly introduced in his preface, Thou FP (ſaid Achilles to 
his captive) when ſo great a man as Patroclus bas fallen before thee, deft 
thou complain of the common lot of mortality ?  STEEVENS, 

The editor of the ſecond folio ſaw this paſſage in the ſame light as 
Dr. N did, and made this improper alteration» By Brutus here 
Shakſpeare certainly meant Marcus Brutus, becauſe he has confound. 
ed him with Decimus, (or Decius as he calls him); and imagined that 
. Marcus Brutus was the peculiar favourite of Cæſar, calling him „ bj 

rell. beloved; whereas in fact it was Decimus Brutus that Cæſar was 
particularly attached to, appointing him by his will his ſec-nd heir, that 
1s, in remainder after his primary deviſees.. MATLONE. | 

6 Et tu, Brute?—] Suetonius ſays, that when Ceſar put Metellug 
Cimber back, * he caught hold of Caeſar's gowne at both ſhoulders, 
whereupon, as he cried out, This is violence, Caſſius came in ſecond full 
a front, and wounded him a little beneath the throat. Then Cæſar 
catching Caſſius by the arme thruſt it through with his ſtile, or writ- 
ing punches; and with that being about to leape forward, he was met 
with another wound and ſtayed.” Being then aſſailed on all fides, 
« with three and twenty wounds he was ſtabbed, during which time 
he gave but one groan, {without any word-uttered,) and that was at 
the firſt thruſt; though ſome have written, that as Marcus Brutus came 
running upon him, he ſaid, xe? c and then, my ſonne.” Holland's 
Tranſlation, 1606. = - 

No mention is here made of the Latin exclamation, which our authour 
Has attributed to Cæſar, nor did North furniſh him with it, or with 
Engliſh words of the ſame import, as might naturally have been ſup- 
poſed. Plutarch ſays. that on receiving his firſt wound from Caſca, he 
caught hold of Caſca's' ſword, and held it hard; and they both cried 
out, Cæſar in Latin, O vile traitor, Caſca, what deeft thou ? and Caſca 
in Greek to his brother, Brother, help me.” The conſpirators chen 
« compaſſed him on every fide with their ſwordes drawn in their handes, 
that Cæſar turned him no where but he was ſtricken by ſome, and till 
Had naked ſwords in bis face, and was hacked and mangled amongft 
them as a wild beaſt taken of hunters. And then Brutus himſelf gave 
him one wound about the privities.— Men report alſo, that Ceſar _ 
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Cin. Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the ſtreets. 

Caſ. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchiſement / 

Bru. People, and ſenators ! be not affrighted ; 
Fly not; ſtand ſtill :—ambition's debt is paid, 

Caſca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus 7. 

Dec. And Caſſius too. 

Bru, Where's Publius? 

Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Met. Stand ft together, leſt ſome friend of Ceofar's 
Should chance— | 

Bru. Talk not of ftanding ;—Publius, good cheer ; 
There is no harm intended to your perſon, 
Nor to no Roman elle * : ſo tell them, Publius. 

Caf. And leave us, Publius ; leſt that the people, 


defend himſelf againſt the reſte, running every way with his bodie, 
but when he ſaw Brutus with his ſworde drawen in his hande, then 
he pulled his gowne over his heade, and made no more reſiſtance.“ 

Neither of theſe writers therefore, we ſee, furniſhed Shakſpeare with 
this exclamation. e, Toon 5 0 have been a line in the old 

lay, entitled The True Trapedie icharde Duke of Yorke, &c. printed 
in 7600, on which he rides yoke part of King Heme V. 
«© Et tu, Brute? Wilt thou ſtab Ceſar too?“ 

This line Shakſpeare rejected when he wrote the piece above men- 
tioned, (ſee Vol. VI. p. 371, n. 8.) but it appears it had made an im- 
preſſion on his memory. The ſame line is alſo found in Acolaſtus bis 
After-witte, a poem by S. Nicholſon, printed in 1600 3 

« Et tu, Brute? Wilt thou ſtab Cæſar too ? 
«© Thou art my friend, and wilt not ſee me wrong'd.” 
So, in Cæſar's Legend, Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1587. 
« O this, quoth I, is violence; then Caſſius pierc'd my breaſt; 
«© And Brutus thou, my ſonne, quoth I, whom erſt I loved beſt.” 

The Latin words probably appeared originally in Dr. Eedes's play on 
this ſubject. See p. 307, n. 1. MALONE. 

7 Go tothe pulpit, &c.] We have now taken leave of Caſca. Shakſ- 
peare for once knew that he had a ſufficient number of heroes on his 
hands, and was glad to loſe an individual in the eroud. It may be added, 
that the ſingularity of Caſca's manners would have appeared to little 
advantage amidſt the ſucceeding varieties of tumult and war. STEEZVENSV. 
. Nor to no Roman elſe :] This uſe of two negatives, not to make an 
affirmative, but to deny more ſtrongly, is common to Chaucer, Spenſer, 
and other of our ancient writers. Hickes obſerves, that in the Saxon, 
even four negatives are ſometimes conjoined, and fill preſerve a nega- 
{ive lignification, STEEVENS» : 

Ruſhing 


= 
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Ruſhing on us, ſhould do your age ſome miſchief. 
Bru. Do ſo and let no man abide this deed, 


But we the doers. 
| Re-enter TREBZONIUsS. 


Ca/. Where is Antony? 

Tre. Fled to his houſe amaz'd: | 
Men, wives, and children, ſtare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomsday. 

Bru. Fates! we will know your pleaſures :— 
That we ſhall die, we know); tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men ſtand upon. 

Caſ. Why, he that cuts off monty years of life, 
Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is . Frorn a benefit : 

So are we Czſar's friends, that have abridg'd 

His time of fearing death. — Stoop, Romans, ftoop ?, 
And let us bathe our hands in Cæſar's blood | 
Up to the elbows, and beſmear our ſwords : 

Then walk we forth, even to the market-place ; 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, | 
Let's all cry, Peace! Freedom |! and Liberty! 

Caſ. Stoop then, and waſh.—How many ages hence, 
Shall this our lofty ſcene be acted over, 

In ftate unborn “, and accents yet unknown? | 

Bru, How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pompey's baſis lies along, 

No worthier than the duſt ? | 

Caſ. So oft as that ſhall be, 

So often ſhall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave our country liberty, 
Dec. What, ſhall we forth? 


9 Stoop, Romans, ſtoop, &c.] Plutarch, in the Life of Ceſar, ſays, 
& Brutus and his followers; being yet bot <vith the murder, march'd in a 
body from the ſenate houſe to the Capitol, with their drawn ſwords, 
with an air of confidence and aſſurance.” And in the Life of Brutus, 
«© Brutus and his party betook themſelves to the Capitol, and in their 
way, ſhewing their bands all bloody, and their naked ſwords, proclaim'd 
liberty to the people.” TazoBALD. | le 

in ſtate unborn, —] Io theatrick pomp yet undiſplayed. 

N MAroxx. 


Cal. 
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Caf. Ay, every man away: 
Brutus ſhall lead ; and we will grace his heels 
With the moſt boldeſt and beſt hearts of Rome. 


Enter a Servant. 


Bru. Soft, who comes here? A friend of Antony's. 
Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my maſter bid me kneel; - 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down ; 

And, being proſtrate, thus he bade me ſay. 

Brutus is noble, wiſe, valiant, and honeſt ; 

Cæſar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 

Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him; 

Say, I fear'd Cæſar, honour'd him, and loy'd him. 

If Brutus will vouchſafe, that Antony 

May ſafely come to him, and be reſoly'd 

How Czſat hath deſerv'd to hig in death, 

Mark Antony ſhall not love Czſar dead 

So well as Brutus living ; -but will follow 

'The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate 

With all true faith. So ſays my maſter Antony. 
Bru, Thy maſter is a wiſe and valiant Roman; 

I never thought him worſe. wy 

Tell him, ſo pleaſe him come unto this place, 

He ſhall be ſatisfied ; and, by my honour, 

Depart untouch'd. 
Serv, I'll fetch him preſently. Exit Servant. 
Bru, I know, that we ſhall have him well to friend. 
Caf. I wiſh, we may: but yet have Ia mind, 

That fears him much; and my miſgiving ſtill 

Falls ſhrewdly to the purpoſe. 


Re-enter ANTONY. N 


Bru. But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark An- 
tony. 
Ant. O mighty Cæſar! Doſt thou lie ſo low? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure ? Fare thee well.— 


I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
; | Who 
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Who elſe muſt be let blood, who elſe is rank“: 
If I myſelf, there is no hour ſo fit 
As Cæſar's death's hour; nor no inſtrument 
Of half that worth, as thoſe your ſwords, made rien 
With the moſt noble blood of all this world. 
1 do beſeech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilſt your purpled hands do reek and ſmoke, 
Fulfil your pleaſure. Live a thouſand years, ä 
I ſhall not find myſelf fo apt to die: ' 
No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 
As here by Cæſar, and by you cut off, 
The choice and maſter ſpirits of this age. 
Bru. O Antony ! beg not your death of us. 
'Though now we muſt appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands, and this our preſent act, 
You ſee we do; yet ſee you but our hands, 
And this the bleeding buſineſs they have done: 
Our hearts you ſee not, they are pitiful ; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome 
(As fire drives out fire, ſo pity, pity * 
Hath done this deed on Cæſar. For your part, | 
To you'our ſwords have leaden points, Mark Antony : 
Our arms, in ſtrength of malice *, and our hearts, 


T bo elſe is rank 1 Who elſe may be ſuppoſed to have overtopped 
his equals, and grown tos bigh ſor the publick ſafety. JounsoN, 
I rather believe the meaning is, who elſe is too replete with blood ? 


So, in our author's Venus aud Adonis: 
«© Rain added to a river that is rank, 
« Perforce will force it overflow the bank.” 
See alſo Vol. IV. Ps 560, N. 4. MaLoNE. 
HA, fire drives out fire, &c.] So, in Coriolanus: 
« One fire drives out one fire; one nail one nail.” Maronz, 
2 Our arms, in ſtrength of, &.] To you, (ſays Brutus) our ſwords have 
Raden points : our arme, firong in the deed of malice they baue juſt per- 
form'd, and our hearts united like thoſe of brothers in the action, are yet open 
te receive you with . The ſuppoſition that Brutus meant, 
their hearts were 4 rotbers' temper in reſpe# of Antony, ſeems to have 
miſled thoſe who have commented on this paſlage before. STxEveNs. 
One of the phraſes in this paſſage, which Mr. Steevens has ſo hap» 
ily explained, occurs again in Antony and Cleopatra: | 
: 4 | 14 To make mk = 22 knit ä 


« With an unſlipping knot.” 
; Again, 


. 
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Of brothers? temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
Caſ. Your voice ſhall be as ſtrong as any man's, 
In the diſpoſing of new dignities, 
Bru, Only be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beſide themſelves with fear, 
And then we will deliver Leer the cauſe, 
Why I, that did love Cæſar when I ſtruck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 
Ant. I doubt not of your wiſdom. 
Let each man render me his bloody hand: 
Firſt, Marcus Brutus, will I ſhake with you ;— 
Next, Caius Caſſius, do I take your hand; 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours ;—now yours, Metellus ; : 
Yours, Cinna :—and, my valiant Caſca, yours;— 


Though laſt, not leaſt in love > yours, good Trebonius. 


Gentlemen all „alas! what mall I ſay? 

My credit now ſtands on ſuch ſlippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you muſt conceit me, 
Either a coward, or a flatterer.— 

That I did love thee, Cæſar, O, tis true: 

If then thy ſpirit look upon us now, 

Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To ſee thy Anton ny making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Moſt noble! in the preſence of thy corſe ? 

Had I as many eyes as thou haſt wounds, 
Weepin ng as faſt as they ſtream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better, than to clole 
In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. 


Pardon me, Julius !—Here waſt thou bay'd, brave hart; 


Here didſt thou fall; and here thy hunters ſtand, 


Again, a: 
The heart of brothers governs in our love l“ u. 
3 Though laſt, not leaft in love,] So, in King Lear: 
46 Although the laſt, not leaſt in our dear love. 


The ſame expreſſion occurs more than once in plays exhibited before 


*he time of 9 en 


Sign'd 
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Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy lethe “. 
O world ! thou waſt the foreſt to this hart ; 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee, 
How like a deer, ſtricken by many princes, 
Doſt thou here lie? 

Caſ. Mark Antony. 

Ant. Pardon me, Caius Caſſius: 
The enemies of Cæſar ſhall ſay this; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modeſty. 

Caſ. I blame you not for praiſing Cæſar ſo; 
But what compact mean you to have with us ? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends; 
Or ſhall we on, and not depend on you? | 

Ant. Therefore I took your hands ; but was, indeed, 
Sway d from the point, by looking down on Cæſar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you ſhall 2 me reaſons, 
Why, and wherein, Cæſar was dangerous. 

Bra. Or elſe were this a ſavage ſpectacle: 

Our reaſons are ſo full of good regard, 
That were you, bn , the ſon of Cæſar, 
You ſhould be ſatisfied. | | 

Ant. That's all I feek: 1 
And am moreover ſuitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market- place; 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Bru. You ſhall, Mark Antony. 

Ca/. Brutus, a word with you | 
You know not what you do; Do not conſent, [Aa. 
That Antony ſpeak in his funeral : | 
Know you how much the people may be mov'd 


| 4 — crimſon'd in thylethe.] Letbe is uſed by many of the old tranſ- 
lators of novels, for death; and in Heywood's Iron Age, Part II. 1632: 
+ 6 Theproudeft nation that great Aſia nurs'd, rg 
C6 Is now extinct in lethe.” 
Again, in Cupid's Whirligig, 1607 : uk 
For vengeance wings bring on thy letbal day,” 
Dr. Farmer obſerves that we meet with letbal for deadly in the in- 
formation for Mungo Campbell. STxzvxXs. | 
By 
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By that which he will utter ? 
Bru. By your pardon ; 
I will myſelf into the pulpit firſt, 
And ſhew the reaſon of our Czſar's death : 
What Antony ſhall ſpeak, I will proteſt 
He ſpeaks by leave and by permiſſion ; 
And that we are contented, Cæſar ſhall 
Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies, 
It ſhall advantage more, than do us wrong. 
Caſ. I know not what may fall; I like it not. 
Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Czfar's body. 
You ſhall not in your funeral ſpeech blame us, 
But ſpeak all good r can deviſe of Cæſar; 
And ſay, you do't by our permiſſion ; 
Elſe ſhall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral: And you ſhall ſpeak 
In the ſame pulpit whereto I am going, 
After-m ſpeech 1s ended, 
Ant. Be it ſo; i 
I do defire no more. | 
Bru, Prepare the body then, and follow us, 
| | [ Exeunt all but Antony. 
Ant. O, pardon me, thou bleeding roms of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with theſe butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 
That ever lived in the tide of times“. 
Woe to the hand that ſhed this coſtly blood: 
Over thy wounds now do I 8 
Which, like dumb mouths®, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue 
A cue ſhall light upon the limbs of men“; 
£7 17 ap | Domeſtick 


5 i the tide of times.] That is, in the courſe of times. Jonnsone 
Over thy wounds now do I propbeſy,— 
Which, like dumb mouths, &c.| So, in A Warning for faire Nomen, 
a tragedy, 139 | 
6 — I gave him fifteen wounds, 
c Which now be fifteen mouths that do accuſe me: 
« In every wound there is a bloody tongue, 
« Which will all ſpeak, although he hold his peace. MAaLons. 
7 A curſe ſhall light upon the limbs of men ;] He means not mankind 
| | | in 
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Domeſtick fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy: 

Blood and deſtruction ſhall be fo in uſe, 

And dreadful objects ſo familiar, 

That mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war; 

All pity chok' d with euſtom of fell deeds : 

And Czſar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge“, 

With Ate by his fide, come hot from hell, 

Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry Hawvock?, and let lip the dogs of war ways | 


in general, but thoſe Romans whoſe attachment to the cauſe of the con- 
ſpirators, or wiſh to revenge Caeſar's. death, would expoſe them to 
wounds in the civil wars which Antony ſuppoſes that event would give 
riſe to,—The.generality of the curſe here predicted, is limited by the 
ſubſequent words,.“ the parts of Italy,“ and ** in 2beſe confines". 

5 | 6-4 444 4 ' Marone, 

Antony means that a future curſe ſhall commence in diſtempers 
ſeizing on the limbs of men, and be ſucceeded by commotion, crueltie, 
and deſolation all over Italy. So, in Phaer's Verſion of the third Æneid: 

4 The — corrupted were, that trees and corne deſtroyed to 
344 nou t. 5 : | 
. And limmes of men conſuming rottes,“ ., Sign, E. 1. 
K Ad CG S$TxEzIVTENC .... tung 1 
Eſar s ſpirit, ranging far revenge, &c] 
46 — 9 be. Crab inglen.s . lib. 2. 
1 Fatalem populis ultro poſcentibus horam 
% Admovet atra dies; Stygiiſque emiſſa tenebris 
e Mors fruitur cœlo, bellatoremque vol ando OW Vo; 
% Campum operit, nigroque viros invitat hiatu,”'; 
ES | | | 5 Stat. Theb. VIII. 
& — Furiz rapuerunt licia Parcis,” Bid. STzEyENs. 

9 Cry Hayock, &.] A learned correſpondent has informed me, that, 
in the military operations of old times, hawock was the word by which 
declaration was made, that no quarter ſhould be given, 

In a tract intitled, The Office of the Conſtable and Mareſchall in the 
Tyme of Werre, contained in the Bläck Book of the Admiralty, there is 
the following chapter : . a VI 

«© The peyne of hym that crieth bavock and of them that followeth 
hym, etit. v.“ bun e g 14— 35 
7 Item Si quis iaventus fuerit qui clamorem ineeperit qui vocatur 

aok. | : Ta 8 15 13 

& Alſo that no man be ſo hardy as to crye Havok upon peyne that 
he that is begynner ſhal be deede therefore 1 & the remanent that -* 
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That this foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 


Enter a Servant, 


You ſerve Octavius Cæſar, do you not? 
Serv. I do, Mark Antony. 
Ant. Cæſar did write for him, to come to Rome. 
Serv. He did receive his letters, and is coming: 
And bid me ſay to you by word of mouth,—©— 
O Czſar !— 4 [([ [Seeing the body. 
Ant. Thy heart is big; get thee apart and weep. 
Paſſion, I ſee, is catching ; for mine eyes“, 
Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy maſter coming? 
Serv. He lies to-night within ſeven leagues of Rome. 
Ant. Poſt back with ſpeed, and tell him what hath 
chanc'd : * 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of ſafety for Octavius yet * ; 


the ſame or folow, ſhall loſe their horſe & harneis: and the perſones 
of ſuch as foleweth & eſcrien ſhal be under arreſt of the Coneſtable and 
Mareſchall warde unto tyme that they have made fyn; and founde 
ſuretie no morr to offende; and his body in priſon at the Kyng wyll.— 
OHNSONs 
See p. 382, n. 1. To let flip a dog at a deer, &c. was the technical 
phraſe of Shakſpeare's time. So, in Coriolanus : 
« Even like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, 
c To let him ſlip at will.“ 


By the dogs of war, as Mr. Tollet has elſewhere obſerved, Shakſpeare 


probably meant fire, ſword, and famine. So, in K. Henry V. 
« Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like nimſelf, 
« Aſſume the part of Mars; and, at his heels, 
&« Leaſb d in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and fire, 
c Crouch for empleyment.” 
The ſame obſervation, is made by Steele in the TAT III, No. 137. 
* MALONE. 
1 for mine 200 Old Copy—from mine eyes. Corrected by the 
editor of the ſecond folio, MATL ONE. | 
2 No Rome of ſafety, 8&c.] If Shakſpeare meant to quibble on the 
words Rome and room, in this and a former paſſage, he is at leaſt coun- 
tenanced in it by other authors. So, in Heywood's Rape of Lucre:e, 1638 
6 — You ſhall have my room, 
« My Rome indeed, for what I ſeem to be, 6 Y 
« Brutus is not, dut born great Rome to free.“ STEEVENS- 
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Hie hence, and tell him ſo. Yet, ſtay a while; 

Thou ſhalt not back, till I have borne this corſe 

Into the market-place: there ſhall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take 

The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men; | 

According to the which, thou ſhalt diſcourſe 

To young Octavius of the ſtate of things. | 

Lend me your hand. [ Exeunt, with Cæſar's body, 


4» £ 5 4% 8 
The ſame, 7. be Forum. 
Ester BxuTVus, and Cass1us, and a throng of Citizens, 


Cit, We will be ſatisfied; let us be ſatisfied. 
Bru, Then follow me, and give me audience, 


| friends. 
Caſſius, go you into the other ſtreet, 
And part the numbers. — . 


Thoſe that will hear me ſpeak, let them ſtay here; 
Thoſe that will follow Caſſius, go with him; 
And publick reaſons ſhall be rendered 
Of Cæſar's death. 
1. Cit. I will hear Brutus ſpeak. | 
2. Cit, I will hear Caſſius; and compare their reaſons, 
When ſeverally we hear them rendered. | 
[Exit Cassius, with ſome of the Citizens. BRUT us goes 
Alnto the roftrum. 
- Cir. The noble Brutus is aſcended; Silence! 
ru. Be patient till the laſt. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers *! hear me for my 
| | | cauſe ; 


3 = countrymen, and louers ! Kt. ] There is no where, in all Shak- 
Quay works, a ſtronger proof of his not being what we call a ſcholar 

an this; or of his not knowing any thing of the genius of learned 
antiquity. This ſpeech of Brutus is wrote in imitation of his famed 
laconic brevity, and is very ſine in its kind; but no more like that bre- 
vity, than his times were like Brutus s. The ancient laconic brevity 
was ſimple, natural, and eaſy: this is quaint, artificial, gingling, and 
abounding with forced antitheſes. In a word, a brevity, that for its 


falſe eloquence would have ſuited any character, and for its good 3 
wo 


cauſe ; and be ſilent, that you may hear : believe me for 


mine honour; and have reſpect to mine honour, that you 
may believe: cenſure me in your wiſdom ; and awake 
your ſenſes, that you may the better judge. If there be 
any in this aſſembly, any dear friend of Cæſar's, to him 
I ſay, that Brutus' love to Cæſar was no leſs than his. 'If 
then that friend demand, why Brutus roſe againſt Cæſar, 
this is my anſwer,—Not that I loved Cæſar leſs, but that 
I loved Rome more. Had you rather Cæſar were living, 
and die all ſlaves ; than that Cæſar were dead, to live 
all free men? As Cæſar loved me, I weep for him; as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I 
honour him: but, as he was ambitious, I flew him: 
There is tears, for his love; joy, for his fortune; ho- 
nour, for his valour ; and death, for his ambition. Who 
is here ſo baſe, that would be a bond-man? If any, 
ſpeak ; for him have I offended. Who is here ſo rude, 
that would not be a Roman ? If any, ſpeak ; for him have 
I offended. Who is here ſo vile, that will not love his 
country? If any, ſpeak; for him have I offended. I 
pauſe for a reply. _ FP, 
Cir. None, Brutus, none. [/everal ſpeaking at once. 


Bru. Then none have I offended. I have done no 


more to Cæſar, than you ſhould do to Brutus. The queſ- 
tion of his death is enroll'd in the Capitol: his glory 
not extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences 
enforced, for which he ſuffer'd death. : 


Enter Ax rox v, an Others, with Cſarꝰs Body. 


Here comes his body, mourn'd by Mark Antony: who, 
though he had no hand in his death, ſhall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth; As 


would have become the greateſt of our author's time; but yet, in a 
ſtile of declaiming, that fits as ill upon Brutus as our author's trowſers 
or collar-band would have done. WarBurtone |. Ai 
This artificial gingle of ſhort ſentences was affected by moſt of the 
orators in Shakſpeare's time, whether in the pulpit or at the bar, The 
ſpeech of Brutus may therefore be regarded rather as an imitation of the 
falſe eloquence then in vogue, than as a ſpecimen of — brevity. 
TEEVENS. 
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which of you ſhall not? With this I depart; That, as F 
flew my beſt lover! for the good of Rome, I have the 
ſame dagger for myſelf, when it ſhall pleaſe my e 
to need my death. 
Cit. Live, Brutus, live! live! 
1. Cie, Bring him with triumph home unto his houſe. 
2. Cit. Give him a ffatue with his anceſtors. 
3. Cit, Let him be Czfar. 
. Cit. Czfar's better parts 
uti be crown'd in Brutus. 
1. Cit. We'll bring him to his houſe with ſhouts and 
: 5 * 
ru. My countrymen.— 
2. Cit. Peace; ſilence! Brutus ſpeaks. 
1. Cit. Peace, ho! 
Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my ſake, ſtay here with Antony : 
Do grace to Cæſar's corpſe, and grace his ſpeech 
Tending to Czfar's fd ur which Mark Antony 
By our permiſſion 1s allow'd to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 
Save I alone, till Antony have ſpoke. [ Exit, 
1. Cit. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 
3. Cit, Let him go up into the publick chair; 
Well hear him: No ble Antony, go up. 
Ant. For Brutus ſake, I am beholding to you. 
4. Cit. What does he ſay of Brutus? 
3. Cit, He ſays, for Brutus ſake, 
He finds himſelf beholding to us 1 
+ Cit. *Fwere beſt he ſpeak no harm of Brutus here. 
1. Cit, This Cæſar was a tyrant. 
3 Cit. Nay, that's certain: 
We are bleſt, that Rome is rid of him. 
2. Cit. Peace; lec us hear what Antony can ſay. 
Ant. Vou gentle Romans. 
Cit. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 
Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to bury Cxſar, not to praiſe him. 


4 = I flew my beft lever —] See p. 283, n. 4. Mazont., 
E 
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The evil, that men do, lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Cæſar! The noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Cæſar was ambitious: 

If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault; 

And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer' d it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reft, 

(For Brutus 1s an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men ;) 

Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral. | 

He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me: 

But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutss is an honourable man. 

He hatlr brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cry*d, Cæſar hath wept 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff: 

Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did ſee, that, on the Lupercal, 

I thrice preſented him a kingly crown, | 
Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 

And, ſure, he is an honourable man. 

I ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, 

But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cauſe z 
What cauſe withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 

And men have loft their reaſon - Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cæſar, 
And I muft pauſe till it come back to me 35. 
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1. Cit. Methinks, there is much reaſon in his ſayings, 


5 2 beart is in the coffin there with Ceſar, 
n 


d I muſt pauſe till it come back to me.] Perhaps our authour re- 


collected the following paſſage in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1 594 : 
cc 10 for my love, ſay, Antony hath all; 
«© Say, that my beart is gone into the grave 


« With him, in whom it reſts, and ever ſhall,” MaLoNnt. - 
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See Vol. III. p. 211, n. 9, and Vol. IV. p. 237, n. 7. Matrox E. 
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2. Cit, If thou conſider rightly of the matter, 

Cæſar has had great wrong. 

. Cit. Has he, maſters ? 

I fear, there will a worſe come in his place. ; 

4. Cit. Mark'd ye his words? He would not take the 
crown; ? 

Therefore, tis certain, he was not ambitious. _ 
1. Cit. If it be found ſo, ſome will dear abide it. 
2. Cit, Poor ſoul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 
3. Cit. There's not a nobler manin Rome, than Antony, 
4. Cit. Now mark him, he begins again to ſpeak. 
Ant. But yeſterday the word of Ceſar might 

Have ſtood againſt the world : now lies he there, 

And none ſo poor® to do him reverence. 

O maſters ! if I were diſpos'd to ftir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong, 

Who,-you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather chooſe 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf, and you, 

Than I will wrong ſuch honourable men. | 

But here's a 8 with the ſeal of Cæſar, 

I found it in his cloſet, tis his will: 

Let but the commons hear this teſtament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, ) 

And they would go and kiſs dead Cæſar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins 7 in his ſacred blood; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, - 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their iſſue. 
4. Cit, We'll hear the will: Read it, Mark Antony. 
Cit. The will, the will; we will hear Cæſar's wil. 


And none ſo poor —] The meaneſt man is now too high to do re- 
verence to Cæſar. JounsoN. 
7 = their napkins] i. e. their handkerchiefs, Napery was the an- 
cient term for all kinds of linen, STzzvEens. | 
Napkin is the northern term for bandkerchief, and is' uſed in this 
ſenſe at this day in Scotland. Our authour frequently uſes the word. 


Ant „ 
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Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I muſt not read it; 
It is not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not ſtones, but men; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cæſar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
*Tis good you er not that you are his heirs; 
For if you ſhould) O, what would come of it! 
4. Cit. Read the will; we will hear it, Antony ; 
You ſhall read us the will; Cæſar's will. | 
Ant. Will you be patient? Will you ſtay a while ? 
I have o'er-ſhot myſelf, to tell you of it. 
I fear, I wrong the honourable men, 
Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd Cæſar: I do fear it. 
4. Cit. They wete traitors; Honourable men 
Cit. The will! the teſtament! 
2, Cit. They were villains, murderers: The will! read 
the will! 
Ant. You will compel me then to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpſe of Cæſar, 
And let me ſhew you him that made the will. 
Shall I deſcend? And will you give me leave? 
Cit. Come down. 
2. Cit. Deſcend. | He comes down from the pulpit, 
3+ Cit. You ſhall have leave. 
4. Cit. A ring; ftand round, 
1. Cit. Stand from the hearſe, ſtand from the body, 
2. Cit. Room for Antony; —moſt noble Antony, 
Ant. Nay, preſs not ſo upon me; ſtand far off, 
Cit. Stand —— room! bear back « 
Ant, If you have tears, prepare to ſhed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The firſt time ever Cæſar put it on; 
*Twas on a ſummer's evening, in his tent; 
That day he overcame the Nervii :=* 
Look! in this place, ran Caſſius? dagger through: 
See, what a rent the envious Caſca made: 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd; 
And, as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cæſar follow'd it; 
As ruſhing out of doors, - be reſoly'd 
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If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel“: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cæſar lov'd him! 
This was the moſt unkindeſt cut of all: 

For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ftab, 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors' arms, 

Quite vanquiſh'd him: then burſt his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue *, 

Which all the while ran blood *, great Cæſar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

'Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh*'d over us. 

O, now you weep ; and, [ perceive, you feel 

The dint of pity 3: theſe are gracious drops. 

Kind ſouls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ? Look you here! 
Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, with traitors +. 


{ 


3 For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel:] This title of en- 
dearment is more than once introduced in Sidney's Arcadia. STEEv, 
* Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue,] It is not our authour's practice 
to make the adverb even, a diflyllable. If it be conſidered as a mono- 
ſyllable, the meaſure is defeQive. I ſuſpect therefore he wrote—at Pom- 
's ffatua. The word was not yet completely denizen'd in his time. 
2 in his Maſque, writes it fatua, and its plural ffatuaes. Vet, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that fatue is uſed more than once in this 
play, as a diſfyllable. Marons. 
2 Which all the while ran blood, ] The image ſeems to be, that the 
blood of Ceſar flew upon the ſtatue, and trickled down it. JonunsoNn. 
So, in fir T. North's tranſlation of Plutarch, (the quotation is Mr. 
Steevens's,) © — againſt the very baſe whereon Pompey's image ſtood, 
which ran all a gore blood, till he was ſlain.” MarLones 
3 The dint of pity :] is the impreſſion of pity, The word is in com- 
mon uſe among our ancient writers. So, in Preſton's Cambyſes : 
« Your grace therein may hap receive, with others for your parte, 
6 The dent f death, &c,” : 
Again, ibid : 
«« He ſhall dye by dent of ſword, or els by choking rope.“ 
i STEEVENS» 
4 Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, with traitors.] To may ſeems to 
have anciently ſignified to lacerate. So, in Solyman and Perſeda, a tra- 
gedy, 1599, Bafiliſco feeling the end of his dagger, ſays: h 
« This point will mar her ſkin,” MaLons, 
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x. Cit. O piteous ſpeQacle ! 
2. Cit. O noble Czſar! 
3. Cit. O woeful day! 
4. Cit. O traitors, villains! 
1. Cit. O moſt bloody ſight! 
2. Cit. We will be reveng'd: revenge; about, —ſeek, 
burn, — fire, — kill, —ſlay !—let not a traitor live. 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. 
1. Cit, Peace there: Hear the noble Antony. 
2. Cit, We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll die 
with him. | 
Ant. Good friends, ſweet friends, let me not ſtir you up 
To ſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable; 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it ; they are wiſe, and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reafons anſwer you. 
I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is: 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me publick leave to ſpeak of him. 
For I have neither writ 5, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of ſpeech, 
To ſtir men's blood: I only ſpeak right on; 
I tell you that, which you yourſelves do Know; 
Shew you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths! 
And bid them ſpeak for me: But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 


5 For I have neither 4orit,—) I have no penned and premeditated 
oration, JoHNSONs 8 ö 
So, in X. Henry VI. P. II. 

; «© Now, my good lord, let's ſee the devil's wwrit. 

1. e. writing. Again, in Hamlet: “ the law of writ and the liber- 
ty. — The editor of the ſecond folio, who altered whatever he did not 
underſtand, ſubſtituted wit for writ. it in our authour's time had not 
its preſent ſignification, but meant underfanding. Would Shakſpeare 
make Antony declare himſelf void of common intelligence? MALonTz. 
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The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 
3. Cit. We'll mutiny. 

1. Cit. We'll burn the houſe of Brutus. 
3. Cit. Away then, come, ſeek the conſpirators. 
Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me ſpeak, 
Ct. Peace, ho! Hear Antony, moſt noble Antony. 
Ant. Why friends, you go to do you know not what : 

Wherein hath Cæſar thus deſerv'd your loves ? 

Alas, you know not :—I muſt tell you then ;— 

You have forgot the will I told you of. FRY 
Cit. Moſt true ;—the will let's ſtay, and hear the will, 
Ant. Here is the will, and under Czſar's ſeal. 

To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every ſeveral man, ſeventy five drachmas 5. 
2. Cit. Moſt noble Cæſar !—We'll revenge his death, 
3. Cit. O royal Czfar! 
Ant. Hear me with patience. 
Cit. Peace, ho! | 
Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

On this ſide Tiber 7; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever ; common pleaſures, 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourſelves. | 

Here was a Czfar: When comes ſuch another ? 


6 — ſeventy-five drachmas. ] A drachma was a Greek coin, the ſame 
as the Roman denier, of the value of four ſefterces, 7d, ob. STrzv. 
7 On this fide Tiber ;] The ſcene is here in the Forum near the 
Capitol, and in the moſt frequented part of the city z but Cæſar's gar- 
dens were very remote from that quarter: 
Trans Tiberim longe cubat is, prope Czſaris hortoe, 
ſays Horace: and both the chin and gardens of Cæſar were ſe- 
parated from the main city by the river: and lay out wide, on a line 
with Mount Janiculum. Our author therefore certainly wrote, 
On that fide Tyber ; | 
and Plutarch, whom Shakſpeare very diligently ſtudied, in the Life of 
Marcus Brutus, ſpeaking of Cæſar's will, expreſsly ſays, That he left to 
the publick his gardens, and walks, beyond the Tiber. TyzoBALD. 
This emendation has been adopted by the ſubſequent editors ; but 
hear the old tranſlation, where Shakſpeare's ftudy lay. © He bequeath- 
ed unto every citizen of Rome ſeventy five drachmas a man, and he left 
his gardens and arbours unto the people, which he had on tbis fide of 
the river Tiber.“ FarmMzR, | 
1. Cit. 
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1. Cit, Never, never :— Come, away, away: 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors* houſes *, 
Take up the body. 
2. Cit, Go, fetch fire. 
3. Cir. Pluck down benches, 
4. Cit, Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 
[ Exeunt Citizens, with the body. 
Ant. Now let it work : Miſchief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what courſe thou wilt How now, fellow? 


Enter a Servant, 


Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Where is he? 
Seru. He and Lepidus are at Cæſar's houſe. 
Ant. And thither will I ſtraight to viſit him: 
He comes upon a wiſh, Fortune 1s merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing, 
Ser. I heard him ſay, Brutus and Caſſius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Ant. Belike, they had ſome notice of the people, 
How I had mov'd them. Bring me to Octavius. [Exexnt. 


8 CENE ME? 
The ſame. A Street. 
Enter CIN NA the Poet. 


Cin. I dreamt to-night, that I did feaſt with Cæſar, 
And things unluckily charge my fantaſy : 
I have no will to wander forth of doors, 
Yet ſomething leads me forth. 


3. firs the traitors" bouſes.] Thus the old copy. The more modern 


editors read—fire all the traitors houſes ; but fire Was then pronounced, - 


as it was ſometimes written, fier, So, in Humors Ordinary, a collection 
of Epigrams : 
* Ohrare compound, a dying horſe to choke, 
« Of Engliſh fier and of Indian ſmoke!” SrEEVENS. 
9 Scene III.] The ſubjeR of this ſcene is taken from Plutareb. 
i STEEYENS/ 


Enter 


— 
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Enter Citizens. 


x. Cit. What is your name? 

2. Cit. Whither are you going? 

3- Cir. Where do you dwell ? 

4. Cit. Are you a married man, or a bachelor? 

2. Cit. Anſwer every man directly. 

1. Cit. Ay, and briefly. 
4. Cit. Ay, and wiſely. 
3. Cit. Ay, and truly, you were beſt. | 
Cin. What is my name? Whither am I going? Where 

do I dwell? Am I a married man, or a bachelor? Then 

to anſwer every man directly, and briefly, wiſely, and 
truly. Wiſely I ſay, I am a bachelor. 

2. Cit. That's as much as to ſay, they are fools that 
marry :—You'll bear me a bang for that, I fear. Pro- 
ceed; directly. | 

Cin. Directly, I am going to Czſar's funeral, 

1. Cit. As a friend, or an enemy? 

Cin. As a friend. 

2. Cit. That matter is anſwer'd directly. 

4. Cit. For your dwelling, —briefly. 

Cin. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

3. Cit. Your name, fir, truly, 

Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1. Cit. Tear him to pieces, he's a conſpirator. 

Cin. | am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 

4. Cit. Tear him for his bad verſes, tear him for his 
bad verſes. | 

Cin. I am not Cinna the conſpirator. 

4. Cit. It is no matter, his name's Cinna ; pluck but 
his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 

3. Cit. Tear him, tear him, Come, brands, ho! fire- 

brands. To Brutus', to Caſſius“; burn all. Some to 

Decius“ houſe, and ſome to Caſca's; ſome to Ligarius' : 

away; go. | [ Eeunt, 


ACT 
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ACT: IN. 8 
The ſame. A Room in Antony's houſe®. 5 
Ax roN Y, OcTavivs, and Larius, ſeated at a table. 


Ant, Theſe many then ſhall die; their names are 
prick'd. | | 
04. Your brother too muſt die; Conſent you, Lepidus ? 
Lep. I do conſent. 
OZ. Prick him down, Antony. | 
Lep. Upon condition Publius ſhall not live?, 
Who is your ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. 


1 4 room in Antony's bouſe.] Mr. Theobald obſerves, from Plu- 
tarch and Appian, that the triumvirs met to adjuſt their proſcription in 
alittle iNand near Mutina, on the river Lavinius. But it is manifeſt 
that Shakſpeare intended the ſcene to be at Rome, and therefore I have 
placed 't in Antony's houſe. Marone. 

So, in the old tranſlation of Plutareb: 6© Thereuppon all three met 
together (to wete, Cæſar, Antonius, & Lepidus) in an iland enuyroned 
round about with a little river, & there remayned three dayes together. 
Now as touching all other matters, they were eaſily agreed, & did 
deuide all the empire of Rome betwene them, as if it had bene-their 
owne inheritance. But yet they could hardly agree whom they would 
put to death: for euery one of them would kill their enemies, and ſaue 
their kinſmen and friends. Vet at length, giving place to their greedy 
deſire to be reuenged of their enemies, they ſpurned all reuerence of 
blood and holines of friendſhip at their feete. For Cæſar left Cicero 
to Antonius“ will, Antonius alſo forſooke Lucius Cæſar, who w 


his vncle by his mother: and both of them together ſuffred Lepidus to 


kill his own brother Paulus.” That Shakſpeare, however, meant the 
= to be at Rome, may be inferred from what almoſt immediately 
ollows: 

« TLep. What, ſhall I find you here? 

« OH. Or here, or at the Capitol.“ STzzvENns. 

2 Upon condition, Publius ſhall net live.) Mr. Upton has ſufficiently 
proved that the poet made a miſtake as to this charaQter mentioned by 
Lepidus. Lucius, not Publius, was the perſon meant, who was uncle 
by the mother's fide to Mark Antony: and in conſequence of this, he 
concludes, that Shakſpeare wrote : | 

You are bis ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. 
The miſtake, however, is more like the miſtake of the author, than of 
his tranſcriber or printer. STEEVENS, | 
Ant . 


/ 
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Ant, He ſhall not live; look, with a ſpot I damn him ?, 
But, Lepidus, go you to Cæſar's houſe ; 
Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 
How to cut off ſome charge in legacies. 

Lep. What, ſhall I find you here? ad 

O#. Or here, or at the Capitol. [Exit LE I Dus. 

Ant. This is a ſlight unmeritable man, 
Meet to be ſent on errands: Is it fit, 
The three-fold world divided, he ſhould ſtand 
One of the three to ſhare it ? 

Oct. So you thought him; 
And took his voice who ſhould be prick'd to die, 
In our black ſentence and proſcription. 

Ant. Octavius, I have ſeen more days than you: 
And though we lay theſe honours on this man, 
To eafe ourſelves of divers ſlanderous loads, 
He ſhall but bear them as the aſs bears gold *, 
To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, | 
Either led or driven, as we point the way ; 
And having brought our treaſure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his ears, 
And graze in commons. 
Oc. You may do your will; 
But he's a try*d and valiant ſoldier. 

Ant. So is my horſe, Octavius; and, for that, 
J do appoint him ſtore of provender. | 
It is a creature that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to ſtop, to run directly on; 
His corporal motion govern'd by my fpirit. 


Loy damn bim. ] i. e. condemn him. So, in Promos and Caſſandra, 
I 2 x 
= &« Vauchſafe:to give my damned huſband life. 
Again, in Chaucer's Kinghtes Tale, v. 1747. 
„ — by your confeſſion 
« Hath EY you, and I wal it recorde.”” STxEVENS. 
4 — as the aſs bears gold,] This image had occurr'd before in Mes- 
fare for Meaſure, Act III. ſc. i: 
& — like an aſs whoſe back with ingots bows, 
«© Thou bear'ſt thy beavy riches but a journey, 
6 Till death unloads thee.” STEEvans., 


2 And, 
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And, in ſome taſte, is Lepidus but ſo; 
He muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth: 
A barren-ſpirited fellow ; one that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations 5; 
Which, out of uſe, and ſtal'd by other men, 
Begin his faſhion: Do not talk of him, 
But as a property. And now, Octavius, 
Liſten great things.—Brutus and Caſſius, 
Are levying powers: we mult ſtraight make head: 
Therefore let our alliance be combin'd, 
Our beſt friends made, our means ſtretch'd to the utmoR® ; 
And let us preſently go fit in council, 


S — one that feeds | 

On objetts, arts, and imitations;] It is eaſy to find a reaſon why 
that devotee to pleaſure and ambition, Thould call him barren-ſpirited 
who could be content to feed his mind with objects, i. e. ſpeculative knows- 
ledge, or arts, is e. mechanic operations. Lepidus, in the tragedy of An- 
tony and 22 is repreſented. as inquiſitive about the ſtructures of 
Egypt, and that too when he is almoſt in a ſtate of intoxication. An- 
tony, as at preſent, makes a jeſt of him, and returns him unintel- 


ligible anſwers to very reaſonable queſtions. 
0bjefts, however, may mean things objected or thrown out to him. 
In this ſenſe Shakſpeare uſes the verb te object in another play, where 
I have given an inſtance of its being employ'd dy Chapman on the ſame 
occaſion,  A_ man who can avail bimſelf of negleQed hints thrown out 
by others, though without original ideas of his own, is no uncommon 
character. STEEVENS., 
Theobald, in the rage of innovation, reads On abje# arts, &c. 
MALONE. 
6 Our beſt friends made, our means firetch'd to the utmoſt;] In the old 
copy by the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber or printer th. s line is thus im- 
perfectly exhibited: . 
Our beſt friends made, our means ſtretch' d;. 
The editor of the ſecond folio ſupplied the line by reading 
Our beft friends made, and our be means ſtretch' d owt. 
This emendation, which all the modern editors have adopted, was, 
like almoſt all the other corrections of the ſecond Folio, as ill conceived 
4 poſſible, For what is beſt means? Means, or abilities, if flretch'd 
cut, receive no additional ſtrength from the word beft, nor does means, 
when conſidered without reference to others, as the power of an indi- 
vidual, or the aggregated abilities of a body of men, ſeem to admit of a 
degree of compariſon, However that may be, it is highly improbable that 
a tranſcriber or compoſitor ſhould be guilty of three errors in. the ſame 
line; that he ſhould omit the word and in the middle of it; then the 
word beft after our, and laſtly the concluding word, It is * 
| able 


* a> It — — +; aw. + 4 A - 


pues CESAR 


How covert matters may be beſt diſclos'd, 


And open perils ſureſt anſwered, 


O#&. Let us do ſo: for we are at the ſtake 7, 
And bay'd about with many enemies ; 
And ſome, that ſmile, have in their hearts, I fear, 


Millions of miſchief, [ Exeunt, 


S C EN,E 1M. 
Before Brutus? tent, in the camp near Sardis. 


Drum. Enter BxuTvus, Lucitivs, Lucius, and Sol. 
diers: TiIirix Ius and PINDARUS meeting them. 
Bru. Stand here. | | hs 
Luc. Give the word, ho! and ftand, 
_ Bru, What now, Lucilius? is Caſſius near? 
Luc, He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you ſalutation from his maſter. | 
| [Pindarus gives à letter to Brutus, 
Bru. He greets me well. — Your maſter, Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officersò, 1 
| 35 | * ath 


bable that the omiſſion was. only at the end of the line, (an error which is 
found in other places in theſe plays;) and that the authour wrote, as ! 
have printed : | 
Our beſt friends made, our means ſtreteh d to the utmoſt. 
Zo, in a former ſcene | 
4 — and, you know, his means, 
If he improve them, may well firetch ſo far,. — 

Again, in the following paſſage in Coriolanus, which, I truſt, will 

Juſtify the emendation, now made: 
« for thy revenge, | 
«© Wrench up your power to the bigbeft.” MALONE. 

7 — at the flake.| An allufion to bear-baiting, So, in Macbeth, 

Act v: c | | 
« They have chain'd me to a fake, I cannot fly, 
& But bear- like I muſt fight the courſe.” STEEVENS. 

8 In his own change, or by ill officers, ] Dr. Warburton, without any 
neceſſity, reads By his own charge, &Cc. that is, © either by thoſe under 
His own immediate command, or under the command of his lieute- 
nants, who had abuſed their truſt.” MaLons. | 

Brutus could not but know whether the wrongs commited were done 
by thoſe who were immediately under the command of Caſſius, or thoſe 
under his officers. The anſwer of Brutus to the ſervant is only an act 
of _ civility ; his queſtion to Lucilius proves, that his ſuſpicion {lt 
continued, Vet I cannot but ſuſpect a corruption, and would read: 


- 
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Hath given me ſome worthy cauſe to wiſh aL 
Things done, undone: but, if he be at hand, 
I ſhall be ſatisfied. 
Pin. I do not doubt, | 
But that my noble maker will appear 
Such as he1 is, full of regard, and honour. 
Bru. He is not doubted. - A word, Lucilius; 0 
How he receiv'd you, let 2 be reſolv d. | | 
Luc. With courteſy, and with reſpect e 3 
But not with ſuch familiar Fre wats OG 
Nor with ſuch free and friendly conference, 
As he hath us'd of old. 
Brau. Thou haſt deſcrib'd, 
A hot friend cooling: Ever note, Ladilice, | 
When love begins to ſicken and decay, 
It uſeth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith I 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle: 
But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their creſts, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 
Luc, They mean this night in Sardis to be 3 ; 
The greater part, the horſe in general, 
Are come with Caſſius. [March within, 
Bru, Hark, he is arriv' d. 
March gently on to meet him. 
Enter Cassius, and Soldiers, 
Caſ. Stand, ho! | 
Bru. Stand ho! Speak the word along. 5 


| In bis own change, or by ill offices,—. 
That is, either changing his inclination of himſelf, or by the wu Fee 
and bad influences of others. JonRSsON. 
Surely alteration is unneceſſary. In the ſubſequent conference Brutus 
charges both Caſſius and his officer Lucius Pella, with corruption. 
STEEVENS. 
Brutus immediately after ſays to Lucilius, when he hears his account 
of the manner in which be had been 1 ge by I, 
«© Thou haſt deſcrib'd 
«A bot friend cooling.” | 
That is the change which Brutus complains of. Mas0N, 


You VII. Cc | Within, 
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Within. Stand. 
Within. Stand. 
Within. Stand, 
Caſ. Moſt noble brother, you have done me wrong. 
Bru, Judge me, you gods! Wrong I mine enemies? 
And, if not ſo, how ſhould I wrong a brother ? 
Caſ. Brutus, this ſober form of yours hides wrongs ; 
And when you dothem— 
Bru. Caſſius, be content, 
Speak your griefs * ſoftly, —TI do know you well: 
Before. the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which ſhould perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle ; Bid them move away ; 
Then in my tent, Caſſius, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. | 
Caf. Pindarus, | 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. | | 
Bru. Lucilius, do you the like; and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. [Exeunt. 


. 
Mitbin the tent of Brutus. 
Lucius and Titinius at ſome diſtance from it. 
Enter Bxurus, and Cass1vs, 


Caſ. That you have wrong' d me, doth appear in this: 

You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 

Wherein, my letters, praying on his ſide, 

Becauſe I knew the man, were lighted off. | 
Beru. You wrong'd yourſelf, to write in ſuch a caſe, 
Caſ. In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet 

That every nice offence? ſhould bear his comment. 


eur grief] i. e. your grievances. See Vol. IV. p. 50, n. 3, 
and Vol. V. p. 237, n..  MAaronz. | 
9 — every nice offence—] i. e. ſmall trifling offence. War BURTON. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet, Act V: | 
«© The letter was not nice, but full of charge, 
_ « Of dear import.” STEEVENS. | 


Bru. 


Bru. Let me tell you, Caſſius, you yourſelf | 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm 
To ſell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeſervers. | 
Caſ. I an itching palm? 
You know, that you are Brutus that ſpeak this, 
Or, by the gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt, 
Bru. The name of Caſſius honours this corruption, 
And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide his head. 
Caſ. Chaſtiſement! | X 
Beru. Remember March, the ides of March remember! 
Did not great Julius bleed for juſtice? ſake ? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did ſtab, 
And not for juſtice * ? What, ſhall one of us, 
That ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 
But for ſupporting robbers ; ſhall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with*baſe bribes ? 
And ſell the mighty ſpace of our large honours, 
For ſo much traſh, as may be graſped thus? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than ſuch a Roman. 8 
Ca/. Brutus, bait not me *, * 
| Pl 
1 Jhbat villain touch'd bis body, that did tab, | 
And not for juſtice?) This queſtion is far from implying that any 
of thoſe who touch'd Czſar's body, were villains. On the contrary, 
it is an indirect way of aſſerting that there was not one man amon 
them, who was baſe enough to ſtab him for any cauſe but that of juſ- 
tice, MALONE, N | 
2 Brutus, bait not ne,] Thus the old copy. Mr. Theobald and all 
the ſubſequent editors ready not me; and the emendation is ſuffi. 
ciently plauſible, our authour having in Troilus and Creſſida uſed the 


word bay in the ſame ſenſe : 
«© What moves Ajax thus to bay at him !“, | a 
But as he has likewiſe twice uſed bait in the ſenſe required here, the 
text, in my apprehenſion, ought not to be diſturbed. **1 will not yield,” 
ſays Macbeth, &. 
« To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
« And to be baited with the rabble's curſe,” | 
Again, in Coriolanus: © * 
« — why ftay we to be baited 
« With one that wants her wits ?”" 


C 2 — So, 
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P11 not endure it: you forget yourſelf, 
To hedge me in*; I am a ſoldier, I, | 
Older in practice *, a abler than yourſelf * 


To make es 5 


Bru. Go to; you are os Caſſius. 


Caſ. I Am. 
2 I ſay, you are not. | 
Ca/. Urge me no more, I ſhall forget myſelf; 


Have mind upon your health, r me no nder, 


Bru. Away, Night man! 
Caſ. Is't poſſible ? 
Bru. Hear me, for I will ſpeaks! 
Muft I give way and room to your raſh choler? 
Shall I be frighted, when a madman ſtares? 
Caſ. O ye gods! ye gods! Mult I endure all thas ? 
Bru. = —_ ay, more: Fret, ull your proud heart 
rea 
Go, ſhew your ſlaves how cholerick you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble, Muft I budge ? 


Muſt I obſerve you? Muſt I ſtand and crouch 


Under your teſty humour ? By the gods, 
an ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 

ugh it do ſplit you: for, from this day forth, 
N e you for my mirth, . for 1. laughter, | 


| 1 you are ; waſpimn.“! 


65. N e ſhe 6 tk «gd ws frm 6 bh 


« Do I come home fo ſeldom, and that ſeldom 
© Am I thus baited?” MALONYE. 
3 70 bedge me in z] That ie, to limit my authority by your direQtion 
or Fi 4g, Jonnson. . 
4 — Tam aſoldier, I, | 
Older in practice, &c,] Thus the ancient copies; but the modern 
editors, inſtead of I have read ay, becauſe the vowel I ſometimes ſtands 
for ay the affirmatiye adverb. I have replaced the old reading, on the 
authority of the following line : 
« And 1 am Brutus; Marcus Brutus, I.” nb. 
See Vol. V. p. 329, n. 7. Matons. _ 
S To make conditions. ] That is, to know on what . it is fit to 


confer che offices which are at and n Tr NON. Cal 
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Caf. Is it come to this? 

Bru. You ſay, you are a better ſoldier: 
Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting true, 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well: For mine own part, 
I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. 


Ca/. You wrong me every way, you wrong me, Brutus; 


Iſaid, an elder ſoldier, not a better: 
Did II ſay, better? 
Bru. If you did, I care not. | 


Caſ. When Czfar liv'd, he durſt not thus have movꝰd 


me. 


Bru. Peace, peace; you durſt not ſo have tempted him. 


Caſ. I durſt not? 
Bru. No. | | 
Caſ. What? durſt not tempt him? 

Bra. For your life you durſt not. 

Caſ. Do not preſume too much upon my love, 
I may do that I ſhall be ſorry for. | 

Bru. You have done that you ſhould be ſorry for. 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats; | 
For I am arm'd fo ſtrong in honeſty, 
That they paſs. by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I reſpect not. I did ſend to you 7 
For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me j— 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means: | 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 
By any indirection. I did ſend 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you 2 me: Was that done like Caſſius ? 
Should I have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius ſo? 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 


| / 
6 am than to wring 


From the hard bands © ny =: their wile traſh,] This is a noble 


ſentiment, altogether in character, and expreſſed in a manner inimit- 


ably happy. For te wring, implies both to get unjuſtly, and to uſe 


force in getting: and hard bands ſignify both the peaſant's great labour 
and pains in acquiring, and his great unwillingneſs to quit his hold. 

; WARBURTON. 
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To lock ſuch raſcal counters ſrom his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Daſh him to pieces! = 
Caſ. I deny'd you not. 
Bru. You did. | 
Caſ. I did not ;—he was but a fool, 
That 1 my anſwer back. — Brutus hath riv'd my 
eart: ; | 
A friend ſhould bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Bru, I do not, till you practiſe them on meT. 
Caſ. You love me not. 
' Bra. I do not like your faults. | 
_ Caf. A friendly eye could never ſee ſuch faults. 
Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. | 
Caf. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius, 
For Caſſius is aweary of the world: | 
Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother; 
Check'd like a bondman; all his faults obſerv'd, 
Set in a note-book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth. O,.I could weep 
My ſpirit from mine eyes — There is my dagger, 
And — my naked breaſt; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus? mine, richer than gold: 
If that thou be'ſt a Roman, take it forth *; 
I. that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart: 
Strike, as thou didſt at Cæſar; for, I know, 


7 I do not, till you . them on me.] The meaning is this: I do 

not look for your faults, I only ſee them, and mention them with vehe- 
mence, when you force them into my notice, by prafifing them on me. 

; Jonxsox. 

8 If tho? thou be., A Roman, take it forth ;, &c.] I think he means, 
that he ls ſo far from avarice, when the cauſe of his country requires 


liberality, that if any man ſhould wiſh for his heart, he would not need 
enforce his defire any otherwiſe, than by ſhewing that he was a Roman, 
3 3 Jon xsox. 
This ſeems only a form of adjuration like that of Brutus, p. 395: 
% Now, as you art @ Roman, tell me true,” BLACKSTONE. 


When 
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When thou didſt hate him worſt, thou lov'dſt him better 
Than ever thou lov'dſt Caſſius. | 
Bru. Sheath your dagger : 
Be angry when you will, it ſhall have ſcope ; 
Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be humour. 
O Caffius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire 
Who, much enforced, ſhews a haſty ſpark, 
And ftraight is cold again. 
Caſ. Hath Caſſius liv'd | 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-temper'd, vexeth him? 
Bru, When I ſpoke that, I was ill-temper'd, too. 
Caſ. Do you confeſs ſo much? Give me your hand. 
Bra, And my heart too. | 
Ca/. O Brutus !— | 
Bru, What's the matter? | 
Ca/. Have not you love enough to bear with me, 
When that raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful? | 
Bru. Yes, Caſſius; and, from henceſorth, 
When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you fo. 
[Noiſe witbin. 
Poet. [within.| Let me go in to ſee the generals 
There is ſome grudge between them, tis not meet 
They be alone. | 
Luc. [within.] You ſhall not come to them. 
Poet. [within.] Nothing but death ſhall ſtay me. 


Ent er Poet 9, 


Ca. How now ? What's the matter? | 
Poet. For ſhame, you generals; What do you mean? 


- 


Enter Poet.] Shakſpeare found the preſent incident in Platarch. 
The intruder, however, was Marcus Phaonius, who had been a friend 
and follower of Cato; not a poet, but one who aſſumed the character 
of a cynic philoſophers STEEVENS. | 


Ce4'- | Love 


Love; and be friends, as two ſich men ſhould be; 
For I have ſeen more years, I am ſure, than ye“. 

Caf. Ha, ha; how vilely doth this cynick rhime! 

Bru. Get you hence, ſirrah; ſaucy fellow, hence. 

Caf. Bear with him, Brutus; tis his faſhion, 

Bra. Pl know his humour, when he knows his time: 
What ſhould the wars do with theſe jigging fools * ? 
Companion, hence 3; 

| $452 TAE Caſ, 

T Love, and be friends, as two ſuch men ſhould bez 

For I have ſcen mort years, I'm ſure, than ye;] This paſſage is a 
tranſlation from the following one in the firſt book of Homer: 
ANA Ie appt; 1ewrhow fody . 
which is thus giveñ in fir Thomas North's Plutarch: 
40 My lords, I pray you hearken both to me, | 
& Fox I have ſeen more years than ſuch ye three.“ STEEZVYENSõ. 

2 What ſhould the wars do with theſe jigging fools] i. e. with theſe 
filly poets. A jig ſignified, in our authour's time, a metrical compoſition, 
as well as a dance. So, in the prologue to Fletcher's Love's Pilgrimage: 

„ A jig ſhall beclapp'd at, and every rhyme 

| Fe Praig'd and applauded by a clamorous chime.” 

A. modern editor, (Mr, Capell,) who, after having devoted the greater 
part of his life to the ſtudy of old books, appears to have been extreme- 
ly ignorant of ancient Engliſh literature, not knowing this, for jigging, 
reads (after Mr, Pope, ) jingling. His work exhibits above Nine Hun- 
2 alterations of the genuine text, equally capricious and unwarrant- 
Adle. 

This editor, of whom it was juſtly ſaid by the late Biſhop of Glo- 
ceſter, that he bad bing bimſelf up in chains. over our poet's grave,” 
having boaſted in his preface, that his emendations of the text were 
at leaſt equal in number to thoſe of all the other editors and commen- 
tators put together,” I ſome years ago had the curioſity to look into his 
volumes with this particular view. On examination I then found, 
that, of three hundred and twenty-five emendations of the ancient co- 
pies, which, as I then thought, he had properly received into his text, 
two bundred and eighty-five were ſuggeſted by ſome former editor or 
commentator, and JOY only by himſelf. But on a ſecond and more 
rigotous exatnination I now find, that of the emendations properly adopt- 
ed, (the number of -vHich appears to be much ſmaller than that above- 
mentioned,) he has a claim to not more than fifteen, The innovations 
and-arbitrary alterations, either adopted from others, or firſt introduced 
by this editor, from ignorance of our antient cuſtoms and phraſeology, 
amount to no leſs a number than NINE HunparD AND SEVENTY 
Two!! It is highly probable that many have yet eſcaped my notice. 

„ MATLONE. 

3 Compamon, bence.] Companion is uſed as a term of reproach in 

many 
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Caſ. Away, away, be gone. [ Exit Poet. 


Enter LuciLivs, and TiTlINnivus. ; 


Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 

Caſ. And come yourſelves, and bring Meſſala with you 
Immediately to us. | Exeunt Lucilius, and Titinivus. 

Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine. 

Caf. I did not think, you could have been ſo angry. 

Bru, O Caſſius, I am ſick of many griefs. 

Caſ. Of your philoſophy you make no uſe, 

If you give place to accidental evils. nal. 

Bru. No man bears ſorrow better :—Portia is dead. 

Caſ. Ha! Portia? . 

Bru. She 1s dead. 

Ca/. How ſcap'd I killing, when I croſs'd you ſo ?— 

O inſupportable and touching loſs !— 
Upon what ſickneſs? ob! 

Bru. Impatient of my abſence ; | — 
And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony _ 
Have made themſelves ſo ſtrong ;— for with her death” » 
That tidings came ;—With this ſhe fell diſtract, 
And, her attendants abſent, ſwallow'd fire “. 

Caſ. And dy'd ſo? 9100 $0 

; Br. 
many of the planes as we ſay at preſent—ellotv. So, in X. Henry IV, 
Part II. Dol Teariheet ſays to Piſtol : | 2 
& — 1 ſcorn you, ſcurvy companton, &c, STREEVENS» 

4 And, her attendants abſent, ſwallow'd fire.) This circutaſtance is 
taken from Plutarch. It is alſo mentioned by Val. Maximus, 

It may not, however be amiſs to remark, that the death of Portia 
wants that foundation which has hitherto entitled her to a place in 
poetry, as a pattern of Roman fortitude. She is reported, by Pliny, I 
think, to have died at Rome in a lingering illneſs while Brutus was 
abroad; but ſome writers ſeem to look on a natural death as a dero- 
gation from a diſtinguiſhed character. STEE VERS. | 

Valerius Maximus ſays that Portia ſurvived Brutus, and killed herſelf 
on hearing that her huſband was defeated and ſlain at Philippi. Plutarch's 
account in the Life of Brutus is as follows: And for Portia, Brutus 
wife, Nicolaus the philoſopher, and Valerius Maximus, doe wryte, that 
the determining to kill her ſelfe, (her parents and frends carefullie look - 
ing to her to kepe her from it,) tooke hotte burning coles, and caſt them 
into her mouth and kept her mouth fo cloſe, that ſhe choked her —_— 


*% 
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Bru. Even ſo. | 
Ca/. O ye immortal gods! 
Enter Lucius, with wine, and tapers. 


Bra. Speak no more of her.— Give me a bowl of 
wine 
In this I bury all unkindneſs, Caſſius. [ drinks, 
Ca/. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge :— 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'er-ſwell the cup; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus? love. [ drinks, 


Re-enter TITIN Ius, with MESSALA. 


Bru, Come in, Titinius:. Welcome, good Meſſala.— 
Now fit we cloſe about this taper here, 
And call in queſtion our neceſſities. 
Caf. Portia! art thou gone? 
Bru. No more, I pray you.— 
Meſſala, I have here received letters, | 
That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
Me Myſelf have letters of the ſelf- ſame tenour, 
Brau. With what addition ? 
Me/. That by proſcription, and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, | 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators. 
Bru, Therein our letters do not well agree; 
Mine ſpeak of ſeventy ſenators, that dy'd 
By their proſcriptions, Cicero being one. 
Caſ. Cicero one? 
Mef. Cicero is dead, 


There was a letter of Brutus found, wrytten to his frendes, complaining 
of their negligence 5 that his wife being ſicke, they would not helpe her, 
but ſuffered her to kill her ſelfe, chooſing to dye rather than to languiſh 
in paine. Thus it appeareth that Nicolaus knew not well rat time, fith 
the letter (at leaſt if it were Brutus letter,) doth plainly declare the 

diſeaſe and love of this lady, and the maner of her death.” North's 
Tranſlation. | 

See alſo Martial, I. 1. ep. 42. Valerius Maximus, and Nicolaus, 
and Plutarch, all agree in ſaying that ſhe put an end to her life; and 
the letter, if authentick, aſcertains that ſhe did ſo in the life-time of 


Brutus, 
Our authour therefore, we ſee, had ſufficient authority for his repre- 


ſentation, MaLtonz a 
b | f And 


Iman can op 
And by that order of | pnyis ang | + 


Had you your letters from your wife, my lord? 
Bru. No, Meſſala. | 
Meſ. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? 
Bru, Nothing, Meſlala. 
Me/. That, methinks, is ſtrange. 
Bru. Why aſk you ? Hear you aught of her in yours ? 
Me/. No, my lord. 45 
Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
Me/. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: . 
For certain ſhe is dead, and by ſtrange manner. 
Bru. Why, farewel, Portia.—We muſt die, Meſſala: 
With meditating that ſhe mult die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
Meſ. Even ſo great men great loſſes ſhould endure. 
Caf. J have as much of this in art 5 as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it fo, 
Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do yeu think 
Of marching to Philippi preſently ? | 
Caſ. I do not think it good. 
Bru. Your reaſon ? 
Caſ. This it is: 
Tis better, that the enemy ſeek us: 
So ſhall he waſte his means, weary his ſoldiers, 
Doing himſelf offence ; whilſt we, lying ſtill, 
Are fal of reſt, defence, and nimbleneſs. 
Bru. Good reaſons muſt, of force, give place to better. 
The people, twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do ſtand but in a fore'd affection; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution: 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them ſhall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refreſh'd, new- added, and encourag' d; 
From which advantage ſhall we cut him off, | | 
If at Philippi we do face him there, | | 
Theſe people at our back. Eo 
Caf. Hear me, good brother. | 
| Bru, Under your pardon.—You muſt note beſide, | | 


5 = in art—] That is, in theory, MALonz, 


That 


lotet CRLAR 


That we have try'd the utmoſt of our friends, 
- Our legions are brim-fall; our cauſe is ripe: 

The enemy increaſeth every day, 
We, at the height, are ready to decline, 
There is a tide in the affairs of men“, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries. 
On fuch a full ſea are we now afloat ; 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. 

Caſ. Then, with your will, go on; 
We'll along ourſelves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bra. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muſt obey neceſſity; 
Which we will niggard with a little reſt. 
There is no more to ſay ? 

Caſ. No more. Good night; k 


Early to-morrow will we riſe, and hence. 


* * Bru. Lucius, my gown, [| Exit Lucius. ] Farewel, good 


'Meflala ;— : 
Good night, Titinius: Noble, noble Caſſius, 
Good night, and good repoſe, ; 


Caſ. O my dear brother 
This was an ill beginning of the night: 
Never come ſuch diviſion *tween our ſouls ! 


Let it not, Brutus. : 
Bru. Every thing is well, 
Caſ. Good might, my lord. 
Bru. Good night, good brother, 


| © There is a tide, &c.] This paſſage is poorly imitated by B. and 
Fletcher, in the Cuſtom of the Country: ; 
& There is an hour in each man's life appointed 
“% To make bis bappineſs, if then be ſeize it,” &c. STxLvzNG 
A fimilar ſentiment is found in Chapman's B d Ambois, 1607: 
« There is a deep nick in time's reſtleſs wheel, | 
« For each man's good; when which nick comes, it ſtrikes. 
«« So no one-riſeth by his real merit, 
« Bur when it cries c/ic& in his raiſer's ſpirit.” MaLons: 


Tits 
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Tit. Me/. Good night, lord Brutus. 
Bru, Farewel, every one. [ Exeunt Cas. Tre. aud Mes. 


| Re-enter Liv cl us, with the gown. 


Give me the gown. Where is thy inſtrument 3 ? 
Luc. Here in the tent. 229 2 
Bru. What, thou ſpeak'ſt drowfily? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o er · watch d 

Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; 

I'll have them ſleep on cuſhions in my tent. 

Luc. Varro, and Claudius? 


Enter VarRo, and 9 


Var. Calls my lord? 
Bru. I pray you, ſirs, lie in my tent, and ſleep; * 
It may be, I ſhall raiſe you by and by. „ 
On buſineſs to my brother Caſſius. 
Var. 1 pleaſe you, we will ſtand, and watch your e- 
fre. 
| Bru, J will not have it ſo: lie down, good firs 
Tt may be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. 
Look, Lucius, here's the book I ſought for ſo; 
'I put it in the pocket of my gown. [Serv. lie down, 
Luc. Twas ſure, your lordſhip did not give it me. 
Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
Canſt thou hold up thy heavy eyes a while, 
And touch thy inſtrument a ſtrain or two ? 
Luc. Ay, my lord, an't pleaſe you. 
Bru. It does, my boy : 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
Luc. It is my duty, fir. 
Bru, I ſhould not urge thy duty paſt thy might ; ; 
„ oung bloods 12 for a, time of reſt, | 
i. Thwk ſlept, my lord, already: 
15 Is is well done; and thou ſhalt ſleep again; 
I will not hold thee long: if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. 
This is a Tur tune O murd'rous ſlumber! 


Ma ſict, and a ſong. 
Lay'ſt 


— 


* 
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Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace 7, upon my boy, 

A plays thee muſick — Gentle! Bu 4 night 3 
T will not do thee ſo much wrong to wake thee. | 
If thou doſt nod, thou break'ſt thy inſtrument ; | 
Pll take it from thee ; and, good boy, good night. | 
Let me ſee, let me ſee ;—ls not the leaf turn'd down, 


Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. ¶ He fits down, 


Enter the Ghoſt of Cæſar. 


How ill this taper burns Ha! who comes here ? 
I think, it is the weakneſs of mine eyes, 
That ſhapes this monſtrous apparition. 


It comes upon me :—Art thou any thing ? 


Art thou ſome god, ſome angel, or ſome devil, | 
That mak*ſt my blood cold, and my hair to ſtare ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. | | 
Ghoſt, Thy evil ſpirit, Brutus. 
Bru, Why com'it thou? | 


* Ghoſt. To tell thee, thou ſhalt ſee me at Philippi. 


Bru. Well; Then i ſhall ſee thee again“? | 
Got. Ay, at Philippi. LG waniſhes, 


ru. 


7 == thy leaden mace—] A mace is the ancient term for a ſcepter. 
So, in the Arraignment of Paris, 1584: | | 
c look upon my ſtately grace, 
«« Becauſe the pomp that longs to Juno's mace, &c.“ 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. x; 
«© Who mightily upheld that royal mace. STEEVENS. 

3 Well; Then I ſpall ſee thee again ?] Shakſpeare has on this occaſion 
deſerted his original. It does not appear from Plutarch that the Gheſ 
of Ceſar appeared to Brutus, but «a wonderful ſtraunge and mon- 
ftruous ſhape of a body. This apparition could not be at once the ſhade 
of — and the evil genius of Brutus. 

« Brutus boldly aſked what he was, a god, or a man, and what 
cauſe brought him thither. The ſpirit aunſwered him, I am thy euill 
ſpirit, Brutus : and thou ſhalt ſee me by the citie of Philippes. Brutus 
being no otherwiſe affrayd, replyed againe vnto it: well, then I ſhall ſee 


' thee agayne. The ſpirit preſently vaniſhed away: and Brutus called his 
men vnto him, who tolde him that they heard no noyſe, nor ſawe any 
thinge at all.“ | | | | 
See the ſtory of Caſſius Parmenſi; in Valerius Maximas, Lib. I. c. 7. 
| | STEEVE _ 
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Bru. Why, I will ſee thee at Philippi then. 
Now I have taken heart, thou vaniſheſt : | 
IIl ſpirit, I would hold more talk with thee.— N 
Boy! Lucius !— Varro! Claudius! Sirs, awake !— 
Luc. The ſtrings, my lord, are falſe. 
Bru. He thinks, he ſtill is at his inſtrument.— 
Lucius, awake. | 24 | 
Luc. My lord! | | 
Bru. Didſt thou dream, Lucius, that thou ſo cry*dſl out? 
Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
Bru. Yes, that thou didſt: Didſt thou ſee any thing? 
Luc. Nothing, my lord. | 2851 
Bru. Sleep again, Lucius.—Sirrah, Claudius! 
Fellow thou! awake. 7 | 
Var. My lord. MX 
Clau. My lord. G | | 
Bru. Why did you ſo cry out, firs, in your ſleep? _. 
Var. Clau. Did we, my lord? > $40 
Bru. Ay; Saw you any thing? 
Var. No, my lord, I ſaw nothing. 
Clau. Nor I, my lord. dad arts 
Bru, Go, and commend me to my brother Caſſius ; 


The words which Mr. Steevens has quoted, are from Plutarch's life of 
Brutus. Shakſpeare had alſo certainly read Plutarch's account of this 
viſion in the life of Cæſar: Above all, the ghoft that appeared unto 
Brutus, ſhewed plainly tuat the goddes were oftended with the murther 
of Ceſar. The vifion was thus. Brutus being ready to paſs over his ar- 
my from the citie of Abydos to the other coaſt lying directly again it, 
ſlept every night (as his manner was,) in his tent; and being yet awake, 
thinking of his affaires, he thought he heard a noyſe at his tent-dore, 
and looking towards the light of the lampe that waxed very dimme, he 
ſaw a horrible vifion of a man, of a wonderfull greatnes and dreadful 
looke, which at the firſt made him marvelouſly afraid. But when he 

ſawe that it did him no hurt, but ſtoode by His bedde-fide, and ſaid no- 
thing, at length he aſked him what he was. The image aunſwered him, 
I am thy ill angel, Brutus, and thou ſhalt ſee me by the citie of Phi- 
lippes. Then Brutus replyed agayne, and ſaid, Well, I ſhall ſee thee 
then. Therewithall the ſpirit preſently vaniſhed from him.“ 

It is manifeſt from the words above printed in Italicks, that Shak- 
ſpeare had this paſſage in his thoughts as well as the other. MAatone, 

| | Bid 


— 
— 


Bid him ſet on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. _* 1 f 
Var. Clau. It ſhall be done, my lord. | [Exeurt, 


«„ _—— 


- 
* 1 ** * 


ACT VIS CEN E I. 
De Plains of Philippi. ol 
.., Enter OcTavivs, AxTONY, and their Army. 
O#., Now, Antony, our hopes are anſwered : | - 
You ſaid, the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions ; 50) 
It proves not ſo: their battles are at hand; 
They mean to warn us? at Philippi here, 
Anſwering before we do demand of them. + 
+ Ant. Tut, I am in their boſoms, and I know + 
Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
To viſit other places; and come down SED 
With fearful bravery *, thinking, by this face, 
To faſten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But *tis not ſo. "Ft > has 
rome e Enter a Meſſenger. 
Me/. Prepare you, generals: 
The enemy comes on in gallant ſhew; 
Their bloody ſign of battle is hung out, 
And ſomething to be done immediately. 


9 — warn us—] To warn is to ſummon. So, in X. Jobs. 
«© Who is it that hath evarn'd us to the walls?“ | 
Shakſpeare uſes the word yet more intelligibly in X. Richard III. 
* And ſent to warn them to his royal preſence,” 
Throughout the books of the Stationers Company, the word is always 
uſed in this fenſe. <* Receyved of Raufe Newbery for his fyne, that he 


came not to the hall when he was warned, according to the orders of 


the houſe.” SrEEVZNS. a 
1 With fearful bravery, ] That is, with a gallant ſhew of courage, 
carrying with it terror and diſmay. Fearful is uſed here, as in many 
other places, in an active ſenſe; producing r 
| £ ALONE» 


Ant. 
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Ant. Octavius, lead your battle ſoftly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 
OA. Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 
Ant. Why do you croſs me in this exigent ? 
O#. I do not croſs you; but I will do ſo. [March, 


Drum. Enter BexuTus, Cassius, and their Army; Lu- 
cILIUs, TiTinius, MEssALA, and Others, 


Bru, They ftand, and would have parley, 

Caſi Stand faſt, Titinius : We muſt out and talk. 

O. Mark Antony, ſhall we give ſign of battle? 

Ant, No, Cæſar, we will anſwer on their charge. 
Make forth, the generals would have ſome words. 

O02. Stir not until the fignal. 

Bru, Words before blows : Is it ſo, countrymen ? 

OA. Not that we love words better, as you do. 

Bru. Good words are better than bad ſtrokes, Octavius. 

Ant. In your bad ſtrokes, Brutus, you give good words : 
Witneſs the hole you made in Cæſar's heart, | 
Crying, Long live! hail, Cæſar ! 

Caſ. — 
The poſture of your blows are yet unknown * ; 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honeyleſs. 

Ant. Not ſtingleſs too. | 

Bru. O, yes, and ſoundleſs too; 
For you have ſtol'n their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wiſely, threat before you ſting, 

Ant. Villains, you did not ſo, when your vile daggers 
Hack'd one another in the ſides of Cæſar: 
You ſhew'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like hounds, 
And bow'd [ike bondmen, kiſſing Cæſar's feet; 
Whilſt damned Caſca 3, like a cur, behind, 
Struck Cæſar on the neck. O you flatterers ! 

Caf. Flatterers Now, Brutus, thank yourſelf : 


2 The pofture of your blows are yet unknown;] It ſhould be=iz yet 
unknown, Fa A error was ei Shakſpeare's, MALoxx. 

3 —Caſca.—] Caſca ſtruck Czſar on the neck, coming lite a de- 
generate cur behind bim. JOHNSON» 
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This tongue had not offended ſo to-day, 
If Caſſius might have rul'd. | 

O#. Come, come, the cauſe: If arguing make us ſweat, 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 

Look, I draw a ſword againſt conſpirators ; 
When think you that the ſword goes up again ?— 
Never, till Cæſar's three and twenty wounds“ 

Be well aveng'd; or till another Cæſar 

Have added {laughter to the ſword of traitors. 

Bru, Cæſar, thou can'ſt not die by traitors? hands, 
Unleſs thou bring? chem with thee. 

Oc. So I hope; . 

I was not born to die on Brutus? ſword. 

Bru. O, if thou wert the nobleſt of thy ftrain, 
Young man, thou could'ſt not die more honourable. 

Caſ. A peeviſh ſchool-boy, worthleſs of ſuch honour, 
Join'd with a maſker and a reveller. | 
Ant. Old Caſſius till! 

Oct. Come, Antony; away.— 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth : 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
If not, when you have ſtomachs. | 
Exeunt OcTavius, ANTONY, and their Army, 
Ca/. y now, blow, wind; ſwell, billow ; and ſwim, 
bark! a 
The ſtorm is up, and all 1s on the hazard. 

Bru. Ho, Lucilius ; hark, a word with you. 

Luc. My lord. [Brutus and Lucilius converſe apart. 

Caſ. Meſſala,— 

Me/. What ſays my general? 

. Caf. Meffala*, 
This is my birth-day ; as this very day 8 
| . as 


4 — three and twenty woundt—] Old Copy- three and thirty. 
Corrected from Plutarch, by Mr, Theobald, MaLonz. 
5 Meſſala, 2 Almoſt every circumſtance in this ſpeech is taken 
from fir Thomas North's Tranſlation of Plutarch. 
&« But touching Caſſius, Meflala reporteth that he ſupped by him- 
ſelfe in his tent with a few of his friendes, and that all ſupper — 
00 
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Was Caſſius born. Give me thy hand, Meſſala: 
Be thou my witneſs, that, againſt my will, 
As Pompey was, am I compell'd to ſet 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 
You know, that I held Epicurus ſtrong, 
And his opinion : now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do preſage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our former enlign ® 
Two mighty eagles fell; and there they perch'd, 
Gorging and feeding from our ſoldiers? hands ; 
Who to Philippi here conſorted us: 
This morning are they fled away, and gone; 
And, in their ſteads, do ravens, crows, and kites, 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were fickly prey ; their ſhadows ſeem 
A canopy molt fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghoſt, 

Me/. Believe not ſo. | 

Caſ. I but believe it partly; 
For I am freſh of ſpirit, and reſoly'd 
To meet all perils very conſtantly. 

Bru. Even fo, Lucilius. 


looked very ſadly, and was full of thoughts, although it was againſt 
his nature: and that after ſupper he tooke him by the hande, and 
holding him faſt (in token of kindnes as his manner was) told him in 
Greeke, Meſſala, I proteſt vnto thee, and make thee my witnes, that 
Jam compelled againft my minde and will (as Pompey the Great was) 
to jeopard the libertie of our contry, to the hazard of a battel. And 
yet we muſt be lively, and of good corage, conſidering our good fortune, 
whom we ſhould wronge too muche to miſtruſt her, although we fol- 
lowe euill counſell. Meſſala writeth, that Caſſius hauing ſpoken theſe 
laſt wordes vnto him, he bad him farewell, and willed him to come te 
ſupper to him the next night following, bicauſe it was his birth-day.“ 
STEEVENS. 

5 — our former enfign—] The old copy reads former, which may be 
right, as Shakſpeare ſometimes uſes the comparative inſtead of the peß - 
tive and ſuperlative. See K. Lear, AQ IV. fe. ii, Either word ¶ former 
and foremoſt] has the ſame origin; nor do I perceive why former ſhould 
be leſs applicable to place than time. STEEVENS. 

I once thought that for the ſake of diſtinction the word ſhould be ſpelt 
feremer, but as it is derived from the Saxon xo ma, fit, I have adhered 
to the common ſpelling, MATO. | 
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Caſ. Now, moſt noble Brutus, | 
The gods to-day ſtand friendly ; that we may, 
Lovers, in peace, lead on our days to age! 
But ſince the affairs of men reſt ſtill uncertain, 
Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befall. 
If we do loſe this battle, then is this 
The very laſt time we ſhall ſpeak together : 
What are you then determined to do?? 
Bru, Even by the rule of that philoſophy *, 
By which I did blame Cato for the death . 
Which he did give himſelf;—I know not how, 


7 The very laſt time wwe ſhall ſpeak together : 

What 2 py then . to 4070 i. e. I am reſolved in ſuch a 

caſe to kill myſelf, What are you determined of? WAR ZUR TON. 
3 — of that philoſophy,] There is an apparent contradiction between 
the ſentiments contained in this and the following ſpeech which Shaki- 
peare has put into the mouth of Brutus. In this, Brutus declares his 
reſolution to wait. patiently for the determinations. of Providence; and 
in the next, he intimates, that though he ſhould ſyrviye the battle, he 
would never ſubmit to be led in chains to Rome. This ſentence in fir 
_ Thomas North's Tranſlation, is perplexed, and might be eafily miſun- 
derſtood. Shakſpeare, in the firſt ſpeech, makes that to be the preſent 
Opinion of Brutus, which in Plutarch, is mentioned only as one he 

formerly entertained, though now he condemned it. 

* $0, in fir Thomas North :“ There Caſſius beganne to ſpeake firſt, 
and ſayd:: the gods graunt vs, O Brutus, that this day we may winne 
the field, and euer after to liue all the reſt of our life quietly, one with 
another. But fith the gods haue ſo ordeyned it, that the greateſt & 
ehiefe& things amongeſt men are moſt yncertayne, and that if the bat- 
tell fall out otherwiſe to daye then we wiſhe or looke for, we ſhall harde- 
4 meete againe, what art thou then determined to doe? to fly, or dye? 

rutus aunſwered him, being yet but a young man, and not ouer 
greatly ienced in the world : I truſt (I know not how) a certaine 
rule of philoſophie, by the which I did greatly blame and reproue Cato 
for killing of him ſelfe, as being no lawfull nor godly acte, touching 
the gods, nor concerning men, valiant ; not to giue place and yeld to 
divine providence, and not conſtantly and paciently to take whatſoever 
it pleaſeth him to ſend vs, but to drawe backe, and flie: but being 
nowe in the middeſt of the daunger, I am of a contrarie mind. For if 
it be not the will of God, that this battell fall out fortunate for ve, I 
will look no more for hope, neither ſeeke to make any new ſupply for 

. war againe, but will rid me of this miſerable world, and content me 
with my fortune. For, I gaue vp my life for my contry in the ides of 


But 


Marche, for the which I ſhall live in another more glorious worlde.“ 
| ; 9 
- ; I lee 
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But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to 32 
The time of life“: - arming myſelf with patience *, 
To ſtay the providence of ſome high powers, 
That govern us below. 
Ca/. Then, if we loſe this battle, 
You arecontented to be led in trium 
Thorough the ſtreets of Rome ? 1 | 

Bru. No, Caſſius, no: think not, thou noble Roman, 

That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 
He beats too great a mind. But this ſame day 
Muſt end that work, the ides of March begun“; 
And whether we ſhall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore our everlaſting farewel take ;— 

For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caſſius! 
If we do meet again, why we ſhall ſmile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 
Ca/. For ever, and for ever, farewel, Brutus! 
If we do meet again, we'll ſmile indeed ; 
If not, *tis true, this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why then, lead on.,—O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's buſineſs, ere it come | 
But it ſufficeth, that the day will end, 12 
And then the end is known. Come, ho! away! [Exennt, 


I ſee no contradiQion in the ſentiments of Brutus, He would not 
determine to kill himſelf merely for the loſs of one battle; but as he ex- 
E himſelf, (page 410, ) would try his fortune in a ſecond fight. Vet 

e would not ſubmit to be a captive. BLACk STORE. 

I concur with Mr. Steevens. The words of the text by no means 
Juſtify Sir W. Blackſtone's ſolution. The. queſtion of Caſſius relates 
ſolely to the event of this battle. MALoNE. 

9 — ſo to prevent | 

The time of life :] To prevent is here uſed in à French ſenſe—to 
anticipate. By time is meant the full and complete time; the period. 
. Maron. 

1 — arming myſelf with patience, &Cc.] Dr. Warburton thinks, that 
in this ſpeech ſomething is loſt ; but there needed only a parentheſis to 
clear it, The conſtruction is this: I am determined to act according 
to that philoſophy which directed me to blame the ſuicide of Cato; 
arming myſelf with patience, &c. Jer soN. 

® —the ides 1 begun; ] Our authour ought to have written 
began. For thi 


s error, 1 have no doubt, he is himſelf anſwerable. 
MALONE. 
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SCENE IL 
The ſame. The field of Battle. 
Alarum. Enter Bxurus, and MESSALA. | 

Bru. Ride, ride, Meſſala, ride, and give theſe bills“ 
Unto the legions on the other ſide : [Loud alarum. 
Let them ſet on at once; for 1 perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius' wing, 
And ſudden puſh gives them the —— | | 
Ride, ride, Meſſala; let them all come down. [ Exeunt, 


e X AL > 
The ſame. Another part of the field. 
Alarum. Enter Cassius, and Tirinivs, 


- Caf. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 
Myſelf have to mine own turn'd enemy: 
This enſign here of mine was turning a5 ; 
I flew the coward, and did take it from him. 
Tit. O Caſſius, Brutus gave the word too early: 


Who, having-ſome — on Octavius, 
di 


Took it too eagerly; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 


. Whilſt we by Antony are all enclos; c. 


| Enter PinDaRUs, | 
Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 


Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord: 
Fly therefore, noble Caſſius, fly far off. 
Ca ſ. This hill is far enough*,——Look, look, Titinius; 


Are 


2 give theſe bills] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : In 
the meane tyme Brutus that led the right winge, ſent litle billes to the _ 
collonels and captaines of private bandes, in which he wrote the worde 


of the battell,” &c, SrEEVENS. 


3 This bill is far enough, &c.] Thus, in the old tranſlation of Plu- 
tarch : © So, Caſſius him ſelfe was at length compelled to flie, with a 
few about him, vnto a little hill, from whence they might eaſely ſee 


What was done in all the plaine : howbeit Caſſius him ſelf ſawe nothing, 


for his fight was verie bad, ſauing that he ſaw-(and yet with much a 


doe) how the enemies ſpoiled his campe before his eyes. He ſawe alſo 


a great 


rns 


Are thoſe my tents, where I perceive the fire ? 
Tit, They are, my lord. 
Caf. Titinius, if thou lov'ſt me, 
Mount thou my horſe, and hide thy ſpurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops, 
And here again; that I may reſt aſſur'd, 
Whether yond' troops are friend or enemy. | 
Tit, I will be here again, even with a thought. [ Exit. 
Caſ. Go, Pindarus *, get higher on that hills; 
My fight was ever thick; regard Titinius, | 
And tell me what thou not*ſt about the field, — wo 
BY gt [Exit PinDarus, 
This day I breathed firſt: time is come round &, | 
And, where I did begin, there ſhall I end; 


a great troupe of horſmen, whom Brutus ſent to aide him, and thought 
that they were his enemies that followed him: but yet he ſent Titi- 
nius, one of them that was with, him, to goe and know what they 
were. Brutus' horſemen ſawe him comming a farre of, whom when 
they knewe that he was one of Caſſius” chiefeft frendes, they ſhowted 
out for joy: and they that were familiarly acquainted with him, lighted 
from their horſes, and went and imbraced him. The ref compaſſed 
him in rounde about a horſebacke, with ſongs, of victorie and great 
ruſhing of their harnes, ſo that they made all the field ring againe for 
joy. But this marred all. For Caſſius thinking in deed that Titinius 
was taken of the enemies, he then ſpake 'theſe wordes: defiring ' too 
much to live, I haue liued to ſee one of my beſt frendes taken, for my 
ſake, before my face. After that, he gotte into a tent where no bodye 
was, and tooke Pyndarus with him, one of his freed bondmen, whom 
he reſerued ever for ſuche a pinche, fince the curſed battell of the Par- 
thians, where Craſſus was flaine, though he notwithſtanding ſcaped 
from that ouerthrow; but then caſting his cloke ouer his head, & hold- 
ing out his bare neck vnto Pyndarus, he gave him bis head to be ftriken 
off. So the head was found ſeuered from the bodie: but after that 
time Pyndarus was neuer ſeene more. Ret | 
4 Go, Pindarus] This dialogue between Caſſius and Pindarus, is 
beautifully imitated by B. and Fletcher in their tragedy of Bonduca, 
Act III. ſc. v. STEZVENS., 43 | —_ 4 
5 ger higher on that bill] Our authour perhaps wrote on this 
hill; for Caſſius is now on a hill. But there is no need of change. He 
means a hillock ſomewhat higher than that on which he now is. 

The editor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily reads — thitber for bigber, and 

all the ſubſequent. editors adopted his alteration. - Marzons. — © 

© mm time is come round, So, in K. Lear, the Baſtard, dying ſays: 
„ The wheel is come full circle.” STEEVENS. 
My 
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My life is run his compaſs —Sirrah, what news 77 
Pin. above.] O my lord! | 
Caſ. What news? 
Pin. Titinius is | 
Encloſed rbund about with horſemen, that 
Make to him on the ſpur yet he ſpurs on. — 
Now they are almoſt on him; now, Titinius!— 
Now ſome . ry :—O, he lights too * ta en; and, 
hark 7 [Sbour, 
They ſhout for j joy. | 
Caſ. Come down, bebold no f more | 
O, coward that I am, to live ſo long, 
To ſee my beſt friend ta'en before my face ! 


Re-enter PICDARUE. 


Come hither, ſirra : 
In Parthia did I take thee lier 
55 then I ſwore thee, ſaving of thy life, | 
at whatſoever I did bid thee do, 
Thou ſhould'ſt attempt it. Come now, keep thine 2th] 
Now be a freeman; and, with this good ſword, 
That ran through Cæſar's bowels, ſearch this boſom. 
Stand not to anſwer: Here, take thou the hilts ; 
And, when my face is cover'd, as tis now, 
Guide thou the ſword. —Czfar, thou art reveng' d, 
Even with the ſword that kill'd thee. Dies. 
Pix, So, 1 am free; yet would not fo have deen, | 
2 I have done my will, O Caſſius ! 
from this country Pindarus ſhall run, | 

Where never Roman ſhall take note of him, Exit. 

oY Fe. enter Titrinius, with MesSalLa. 


Me It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown b y noble Brutus' power, 
As Caſſiusꝰ legions are b Antony. | 
Tit. Theſe tidings will well comfort Caflius, 
"us Where did you leave him . 


7 Frrab, whe news 71 Sirrab, as appears from many of our old 
lays was the uſual addreſs in ſpeaking to ſervants, and children, Mr. 
„ not advertiog to this, read New, what news? See Vol, IV. 

7. ; 296, n, 8. Maron. 
| Tits 


Tit. All diſconſolate, | 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 
Me/. Is not that he, that lies upon the ground? 
Tit, Helies not like the living, O my heart ! 
Me/. Is not that he? 
Tit. No, this was he, Meſſala, 
But Caſſius is no more.— O ſetting ſun ! 
As in thy red rays thou doſt fink to night, 
So in his red blood Caſſius? day is ſet ; 
The ſun of Rome is ſet! Our day is gone 
Clouds, dews. and dangers come; our deeds are done! 
Miſtruſt of my ſucceſs hath done this deed. 
Me/. Miſtruſt of good ſucceſs hath done this deed. 
O hateful error, melancholy's child! | 
Why doſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error, ſoon conceiv'd, 
Thou never com*ſt unto a happy birth, 
But kill'ſ the mother that engender'd thee. 
Tit. What, Pindarus! Where art thou, Pindarus ? 
Mz/. Seek him, Titinius; whilſt I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thruſting; this report 
Into his ears: I may ſay, thruſting it; 
For piercing ſteel, and darts envenomed, 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 
As tidings of this fight. 
Tit. Hie you, Meſſala, NN 
And 1 will ſeek for Pindarus the while. [Exit Mess ALA. 
Why didſt thou ſend me forth, brave Caſſius? 
Did I not meet thy friends? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
And bid we give it thee? Didſt thou not hear their 
outs ? A. | | 
Alas, thou haſt miſconſtrued every thing. 
But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow ;_ 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding.—Brutus, come apace, 
And fee how I regarded Caius Caſſius, — 
By your leave, gods :—This is a Roman's part : : 
Come, Caſſius Td, and find Titinius? heart. [&zes. 
Alarum, 
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Alarum. Re-enter MEss ALA, with BRUTUS, yours 
Caro, SrRATo, VoLUMNIUs, and Lucitivs, 


Bru. Where, where, Meſſala, doth his body lie ? 

Me. Lo, Vonder; and Titinius mourning it. 

Bru, Titinius' face is upward. | 

Cato. He is ſlain. 

Bru. O Julius Cæſar, thou art mighty yet! 

| Thy ſpirit walks abroad, and turns our {words 

In our own proper entrails. | [ Low alarume. 

Cato. Brave Titinius 1— - A 

Look, whe'r he have not crown'd dead Caſſius! 
Bru. Are yet two Romans living ſuch as theſe !— 

The laſt of all the Romans *, fare thee well! ! 

It is impoſſible, that ever Rome : s 

Should breed thy fellow. —F riends, I owe more tears 

To this dead man, than you ſhall ſee me pay.— 

IT ſhall find time, Caſſius, I ſhall find time.— 

Come, therefore, and to''Thaſſos 9 ſend his body ; 3 

_ His funerals ſhall not be in our camp, 

Left it diſcomfort us. Lucilius, come ;— 

And come, young Cato; let us to the geld. — 

Labeo, and Flavius“, ſet our battles on ;— 

Tis three o'clock ; and, Romans, yet ere Lage: 

We ſhall try fortune in a ſecond fight, [ Exeunt. 


8 The laſt f all the "ROAD From the old tranſlation of Plutarch: 

ec So, when he [Brutus was come thither, after he had lamented the 
death of Caſſius, Ls im THE laſt of all the Romans, being impoſ- 
ible that Rome ſhould ever breede againe ſo noble and valliant a man as 
he, he cauſed his bodie to be buried. &c. 

Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors read, as we ſhould now 

write,—T hou laſt, c. But this was not the phraſeology of Shakſpeaze's 
age. See Vol. VI. p 384, n. 3. MaLone. 

O djectum eſt Hiſtorico (Cremutio Cor do. Tacit. Ann. I. ive 34.) quod 
Brutum Caſſiumque ultimos Romancrum dixiſſet. Suet. Tiber. Lib. III. 
c. 61. STEEVENS. » 

9 — and to Thaſſos—] Old Copy—Thorſus. Corrected by Mr. 
Theobald. Mar,onz. 

It is Thaſſos in fir Thomas North's Tranſlation. STEEVENS. 

1 Labeo and Flavius —] Old Copy- Flavio. Corrected by the editor 
of the ſecond folio. MATO E. 

SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 
Another Part of the Field. 


Alarum: Enter fighting, ſoldiers of both armies ; then Ba u- 
us, CaTo, LuciLl1vus, and Others. 


Bru. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your heads ! 
Cato. What baſtard doth not? Who will go with me? 
I will proclaim my name about the field :;— 
I am the ſon of Marcus Cato, ho! | 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend ; 1 
I am the ſon of Marcus Cato, ho“! [charges the enemy. 
Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, f;; 
Brutus, my country's friend; know me for Brutus. 
[ Exit, charging the enemy. CATO is overpowered, 
and falls, © RS 518 981 0 
Luc. O young and noble Cato, art thou down? 
Why, now thou dy*ſt as bravely as Titinius; 
And may'ſt be honour'd being Cato's ſon s. 
1. Sold. Yield, or thou dieſt. 
Luc, Only J yield to die 
There is ſo much, that thou wilt kill me ſtraighht! ; 
| ee II or [ Ofering money. 
Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his death. 
1. Sold. We muſt not.—A noble priſoner! + 
2. Sold. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus/is'ta'en. | 
1. Sold. I'll tell the news 5.—Here comes the general: 


oO» 
P 


2 I um the ſon of Marcus Ca-] So, in the old tranflation of Pla- 
tarchs «© There was the ſonne of Marcus Cato ſlaine valiantly fighting, 
&c. telling aloud bis name and bis father's name, &c. STEEVENS, 

3 — being Cato's ſon.] i. e. worthy of him. WarBurTON, 

4 Luc. Only I yield to die: | 

There is ſo much, that thou wilt kill me ftraight;] Dr. Warburton 
has been much inclined to find /acune, or paſſages broken by omiffion, 
throughout this play. I think he has been always miſtaken. The 
ſoldier here ſays, Yield, or thou dieſt. Lucilius replies, I yield only on 
this condition, that I may die; here is ſo much gold as thou ſeeſt in my 
hand, which I offer thee as a reward for ſpeedy death. What now is 
there wanting? Jonxsox. 5 | 


Til tell the news. ] The old copy reads: I'll tell thee news.— 


Jonx so. 
Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MA TONE. | 
i Euter 


412 e. 
Enter Ax rox. 

Brutus is ta en, Brutus is tab en, my lord. 
- - Ant, Where is he? 200 | 

Luc. Safe, Antony® ; Brutus is ſafe enough: 
I dare aſſure thee, that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus: 1 
The gods defend him from ſo great a ſhame! 
When you do find him, or alive, or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himſelf. 
Axt. This is not Brutus, friend; but, I aſſure you, 
A prize no leſs in worth: keep this man ſafe, 
Give him all kindneſs: I had rather have 
Such men my friends, than enemies. Go on, 
And ſee whe'r Brutus be alive, or dead: 
And bring us word, unto Octavius' tent, 


How every thing is chance c. ©. [Excunt, 
2 r 
3 Another part of the field. 

Enter BxuTus, Dax DñANiUs, Critus, STRATO, and 

„ VoLumnius. 


Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, reſt on this rock. 
Cli. Statilius ſhew'd the torch-light 7 ; but, my * 
and . 7 e 


6 Safe, Antony z] So in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: © In the 
mean time Lucilius was brought to him, who ſtowtly with a bold coun- 
tenaunce ſayd, Antonius, I dare aſſure thee, that no enemie hath taken, 
nor ſhall take Marcus Brutus aliue; and I beſeech God keepe him from 
that fortune, For whereſoeuer he be found, aliue or dead, he will be 
founde like himſelfe. And now for my ſelfe, I am come vnto thee, having 
deceiued theſe men of armes here, bearing them downe that I was 
Brutus: and doe not refuſe to ſuffer any torment thou wilt put me to. 
Lucilius wordes made them all am azed that heard him. Antonius on 
the other fide, looking vpon all them that had brought him, ſayd vnto 
them: my companions, I thinke ye are ſorie you have failed of your 
purpoſe, & that you thinke this man hath done great wrong : but I doe 
aſſure you, you have taken a better bootie, then that you followed, 
For, inſtead of an enemie, you have brought me a be #* Ec. 

TEEVENS» 


7. Statilius ſhew'd the torch-light, &c.] So, in the old RE 


He came not back, he is or ta'en, or ſlain. 
Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus: Slaying is the word; 
It is a deed in faſhion. Hark thee, Clitus.— 


| whiſpering. 
Cli. What, I, my lord? No, not for all us * 
Bru. Peace then, no words. | 
Cli. I'll rather kill myſelf. 

Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius ! [ whiſpers hin. 
Dar. Shall I do ſuch a deed? 

CT. O, Dardanius ! | 

Dar. O, Clitus ! | 

Cli. Whar ill requeſt did Brutus make to thee ? 


Plutarch: e Furthermore, Brutus thought that there was no great 
number of men flaine in battell, and to know the trueth of it, there 
was one called Statilius, that promiſed to goe through his enemies (ſor 
otherwiſe it was impoſſible to goe ſee their campe,) and from thence 
if all were well, that he woulde lift vp a torch-light in the ayer, and 
then returne againe with ſpeed to him. The torche-light was lift vp as 
he had promiſed, for Statilius went thither. Nowe Brutus ſeeing Sta- 
tilius tarie long after that, and that he came not again, he ſay'd: if 
Statilius be alive, he will come againe, But his euill fortune was 
ſuche, that as he came backe, he lighted in his enemies hands, and 
was flaine, Now, the night being farre ſpent, Brutus as he ſate, 
bowed towards Clitus one of his men, and told him ſomewhat in his 
eate; the other aunſwered him not, but fell a weeping, Thereupon he 
proued Dardanus, and ſayd ſomewhat alſo to him: at length he came 
to Volumnius him ſelfe, and ſpeaking to him in Greke, prayed him 
for the ſtudies ſake which brought them acquainted together, that he 
woulde helpe him to put his hande to his ſword, to thruſt it in him to 
kill him. Volumnius denied his requeſt, and ſo did many others: and 
amongeſt the reſt, one of them ſayd, there was no tarrying for them 
there, but that they muſt needes flie, Then Brutus rifing vp, we muſt 
flie in deede, ſayd he, but it muſt be with our hands, not with our feete. 
Then taking every man by the hand, he ſayd theſe words vnto them 
with a chearfull countenance, It rejoyceth my hart that not one of 
my frends hath failed me at my neede, and I do not complaine of my 
fortune, but only for my contries ſake : for, as for me, I thinke my 
ſelfe happier than they that haue ouercome, conſidering that I leaue 
a perpetuall fame of our corage and manhoode, the which our enemies 
the conquerors ſhall neuer -attaine vnto by force nor money, neither 
can let their poſteritie to ſay, that they being naughtie and unjuſt men, 
haue ſlaine good men, to vſurpe tyrannical power not pertaining to 
them. Hauing ſayd ſo, he prayed every man to ſhift for them ſelues, 
and then he went a litle aſide, &c. STEEVENS» 


2 Dar. 
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Dar. To kill him, Clitus: Look, he meditates. 
Cli. Now is that noble veſſel full of grief, 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 
Bu. Come hither, good Volumnius; liſt a word. 
Vol. What ſays my lord? | 
Bru. Why, this, Volumnius: 
The ghoſt of Cæſar hath appear'd to me 
Two ſeveral times by night: at Sardis, once; 
And, this laſt night, here in Philipp? fields, 
I know, my hour is come. | 
Vol. Not ſo, my lord. | 
Bru. Nay, I am ſure it is, Volumnius. 
Thou ſee'ſt the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit : | [ Alarum, 
It is more worthy, to leap in ourſelves, 
Than tarry till they puſh us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou know'ſt, that we two went to ſchool together; 
Even for that our love of old, I pray thee, 
Hold thou my ſword-hilts*, whilſt I run on it. 
Vol. That's not an office for a friend, my lord. 
| [Alarum fill, 
Cli. Fly, fly, my lord; there is no tarrying here. 
Bru. Farewel to you and you ;—and you, Volum- 
nius.— | 
Strato, thou haſt been all this while aſleep ; 
Farewel to thee too, Strato 9.—Countrymen, - 
My heart doth joy, that yet, in all my life, 


8 7 my ſeword-bilts—] So the old copy, and rightly. So before, 
4 &  — with this good ſword, 
& That ran through Cæſar's bowels, ſearch this boſom. 
«© Stand not to anſwer; here take thou the Bits.“ 
Again, in the Mirrour, for Magiſtrates, 1587: 
| 66 a naked {word he had, 
6c That to the bilrs was all with blood imbrued.” 
Mr. Rowe and the other modern editors read, agreeably to the lan- 
guage of the preſent time, my ſavord's bilt. MAront. 
9 Farewel to thee too, Strato.] Thus the modern editions: I think, 
rightly. The old folio reads: ax 
Farewell to thee, to Strato, countrymen, Jon xsOoN. 
The correction was made by Mr, Theobald. MATLONE. 
| ET TO I found 
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{ found no man, but he was true to me. 
I ſhall have glory by this loſing day, 
More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
By this vile conqueſt ſhall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at once ; for Bratus' tongue 
Hath almoſt ended his life's hiſtory : 
Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would reſt, 
That have but labour'd to attain this hour. 
[ Alarum, Cry within ; Fly, fly, fly. 
Cli. Fly, my lord, fly. 
Bru. Hence; I will follow. 
[Exeunt CLiTus, DAR DAN Ius, and VOLUMNIUS. 
I pr'ythee, Strato, ſtay thou by thy lord: 
Thou art a fellow of a good reſpect; 
Thy life hath had ſome ſmatch of honour in it: 
Hold then my ſword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt rhou, Strato ? 
Stra. Give me your hand firſt: Fare you well, my lord, 
Bru. Farewel, good Strato,—Czſar, now be till ; 
I kill'd not thee with half ſo good a will. 


[ He runs on his ſword, and dies. 


Alarum. Retreat. Enter OcTavivs, Ax rox v, Mxs- 
SALA, LuciL Ius, and their Army. 


Ocz. What man is that? | 
Me/. My maſter's man. —Strato, where is thy maſter ? 
Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Meſſala; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him; 
For Brutus only overcame himſelf, 
And no man elſe hath honour by his death. 

Luc. So Brutus ſhould be found. —I thank thee Brutus, 
That thou haſt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true. | 

08. All that ſerv'd Brutus, I will entertain them. 
Fellow, wilt thou beſtow thy time with me? 

Stra. Ay, if Meſſala will prefer me to you. 

OX. Do ſo, good Meſſala. 

Meſ. How died my maſter, Strato? 

Stra. I held the ſword, and he did run on it. 

Me/. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 


That 
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That did the lateſt ſervice to my maſter. 
Ant. This was the nobleſt Roman of them all: 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he *, 
Did that they did in envy of great Czſar ; 
He, only, in a general honeſt thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that Nature might ſtand up, 
And ſay to all the world, This was a nan? 
7 OX o 


T — ſaveonly be, Fc. ] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: For 
it was fayd that Antonius ſpake it openly divers ty mes, that he thought, 
that all of them that had ſlayne Cæſar, there was none but Brutus only 
that was moued to do it, as thinking the acte commendable of it ſelfe: 
but that all the other conſpirators did conſpire his death, for ſome pri- 
uate malice or enuy, that they otherwiſe did beare vato him.” STzxz vs, 

2 — the elements 

Lo mix d in bim, that Nature might ftand up, 

And ſay to all the world, This wwas a man.] So, in the Baron: 
Pars, by Drayton, Canto III: 

«© He was a man (then boldly dare to ſay 

t In whoſe rich ſoul the virtues well did fuit ; 

4 [Tn hben ſo mix d the elements all lay, 
| & That none to one could ſov'reignty impute; 
As all did govern, fo did all obey; 

cc He of a temper was fo abſolute, 

« As that itſeem'd, when nature him began, 

«© She meant to ſhew all tbat might be in man.” 
This poem was publiſhed in the year 1598. The play of our author 
did not appear before 1623. STEEVENS. 

Drayton' originally publiſhed his poem on the ſubje of the Barons? 
Wars, under the title of MoxTiMERIADoOs, the lamentable civill 
warres of Edward the Second and the Barrons; Printed by J. R. for 
Humfry Lownes, and are to be ſolde at his ſhop at the weſt end of 
Paules Church. It is in ſeven-Hne ſtanzas, and was, I believe, pub- 
liſhed before 1598. The quarto copy before me has no date. But he 
afterwards new-modelled the piece entirely, and threw it-into ſtanzas of 
eight lines, making” ſeme retrenchments and many additions and alte- 
rations throughout. An edition of his poems was publiſhed in 8vo in 
1602 ; but it did not contain the Baron Wars in any form. They firſt 
appeared with that name in the edition of 1608, in the preface to which 
he ſpeaks of the change of his title, and of his having new-modelled 
his poem. There, the ſtanza quoted by Mr. Steevens appears thus: 

4 Such one he was, (of him we boldly ſay,) 

% In whoſe rich ſoule all ſoveraigne powres did ſute, 
% In whom in peace the elements all la 

% Yo-mixt, as none could ſoyeraigntie impute; 


i As 
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03. According to his virtue let us uſe him, | 
With all reſpect, and rites of burial, 
Within, my tent his bones to-night ſhall lie, 
Moſt like a ſoldier, order'd honourably.— 
So, call the field to reſt: and let's away, 
To part the glories of this happy day ?, [ Exeunt, 


« As all did govern, yet all did obeyz _ 
«« His lively-temper was ſo abſolut | | 
& That 't ſeem'd, when heaven bis modell firſt began, 

In bim it ſbeꝛu d perfection in a man. 

In the ſame form is this ſtanza exhibited in an edition of Drayton's 
pieces, printed in $vo, 1610, and in that of 1613, The lines quoted 
by Mr. Steevens are from the edition in folio printed in 1619, after 
Shakſpeare's death, In the original poem, entitled Mortimeriados, there 
is no trace of this ſtanza; ſo that I am inclined to think that Drayton 
was the copyiſt, as his verſes originally ſtood, In the altered ſtanza he 
certainly was. He probably had ſeen this play when it was firſt exhibited, 
and perhaps between 1613 and 1619 had peruſed the Mſ. Marone. 

3 Of this tragedy many particular paſſages deſerve regard, and the 
contention and reconcilement of Brutus and Caſſius is univerſally cele- 
brated; but I have never been ſtrongly agitated in perufing it, and think 
it ſomewhat cold and unaffecting, compared with ſome other of Shak - 
ſpeare's plays: his adherence to the real ſtory, and to Roman manners, 
ſeems to have impeded the natural vigour of his genius. ſonNSÜüx. 

Gildon has juſtly obſerved, that this tragedy ought to have been called 
Marcus Brutus, Cæſar being a very inconſiderable perſonage in the 
ſcene, and being killed in the third act. MALoNE. 


„ The ſubſtance of Dr, Warburton's long and erroneous comment 
on a paſſage in the ſecond act of this play, The genius and the mortal 
inſtruments,” &c. (ſee p. 333, n. 55) is contained in a letter written by 
him in the year 1726-7, of which the firſt notice was given to the pub- 
lick in the following note on Dr. Akenfide's Ode to My. Edwards, which 
has, I know not why, been omitted in the late editions of that poet's 
works: | 

« During Mr, Pope's war with Theobald, Coneanen, and the reſt of 
their tribe, Mr. Warburton, the preſent lord biſhop of Glouceſter, did 
with great zeal cultivate their friendſhip; having been introduced, for- 


ſooth, at the meetings of that reſpectable confederacy: a favour which 


he afterwards ſpoke of in very high terms of complacency and thank- 
fulneſs, At the ſame time, in his intercourſe with them he treated 
Mr. Pope in a moſt contemptuous manner, and as a writer without 
genius. Of the truth of theſe aſſertions his lordſhip can have no doubt, 
if he recollects his own correſpondence with Concanen; a part of which 
is ſtill in being, and will probably be remembered as long as any of this 
prelate's writings." | 
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If the letter here alluded to, contained any ching that migh 

the moral character of the writer, 33 = dead — ne 
its publication, But that not being the caſe, and the learned prelate 
being now beyond the reach of criticiſm, there is no reaſon. why this 
literary curioſity ſhould be longer withheld from the publick ; 

C Duncan is in his grave; 

c After life's fitful fever he ſleeps well; 

«© Treaſon has done his worſt : nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 

« Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing 


« Can touch him further.” 
Letter from Mr, W. Warburton to Mr, M. Concanen. 


& Dear Sir, 5 
_ ©, having had no more fegard for thoſe papers which I ſpoke of and 
promis'd to Mr. Theobald, than juſt what they deſerv'd I in vain 
ſought for them thro* a number of looſe papers that had the ſame king 
of abortive birth, I uſed to make it one good part of my amuſement 
in reading the Engliſh poets, thoſe of them I mean whoſe vein flows 
regularly and conſtantly, as well as clearly, to trace them to their 
ſovnnen 3 and obſerve what oar, as well as what ſlime and gravel they 
rought down with them. Dryden I obſerve borrows for want of lea. 
ſure, and Pope for want of genius: Milton out of pride, and Ad- 
diſon out of modeſty, And now I ſpeak of this latter, that you and 
Mr. Theobald may ſee of what kind theſe idle collections are, and like. 
wiſe to give you my notion of what we may ſafely pronounce an imita- 
tion, for it is not I preſume the ſame train of ideas that follow in the 
ſame. deſcription of an ancient and a modern, where nature when at- 
tended to, always ſupplys the ſame ſtores, which will autoriſe us to pro- 
nounce the latter an imitation, for the moſt judicious of all poets, 
Terence, has obſerved of his own ſcience Nibil ft dictum, quod non fit 
dictum prius : For theſe reaſons I ſay I give myſelfe the are of ſett · 
ing down ſome imitations I obſerved in the Cato of Addiſon. 
\ Addiſon, A day an hour of virtuous liberty 
| Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. Ad 2. Sc. 1. 
Tully. Quod fi immortalitas conſequeretur prœſentis periculi 
fugam, tamen eo magis ea fugienda eſſe videretur, quo 
dauiuturnior eſſet ſervitus. Philipp. Or. 10% | 
Addiſon» Bid him diſband his legions * 
- ©  . Reſtore the commonwealth to liberty 
Submit bis actions to the public cenſere, 
And ſtand the judgement of a Roman ſenate, 
n Bid hir. do this and Cato is his friend. 
Tully. Pacem vult? arma deponat, roget, deprecetur. Neminem 
1 equiorem reperiet quam me. Philipp. 5a. 
Addiſon. — — yt what is life? 
"Tis not to ſtalk about and draw freſh air 
From time to time 
Tis to be free. When Liberty is gone, 
Life grows infipid and has loſt its reliſh, Sc. 3» 
Tuliy. 
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Tully. Non enim in ſpiritu vita eſt: ſed ea n 
"IP ſervienti. Philipp. 101, K ee ee 
Addiſon, Remember O my friends the laws the rights 
The gen'rous plan of power deliyer'd down 
From age to age by your renowed forefathers, 
O neverſet it periſh in your hands. A 3. Sc. 5. 
Tully, ——Hancſliþertatem ſcilt] retinete, quæſo, Quirites, 
quam vobis, tanquam hereditatem, majores noftri reli- 
; querunt. Philtp i. 4% 1 | F 
Addiſon. The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of Empire, 
©» " "The nurſe of Heros the Delight of Gods, Sas 

Tully. Roma domus virtutis, imperii. dignitatis, domicilium 

gloriæ, lux orbis terrarum. de Oratore. 

te The firſt half of the 5 Sc. 3 Act. is nothing but a tranſcript from 
the 9 book of lucan between the 300 and the 700 line. You ſee by 
this ſpecimen the exactneſs of Mr. Addiſon's judgement who wantin 
ſentiments worthy the Roman Cato ſought for them in Tully and Lu- 
can. When he wou'd'give his ſubject thoſe terrible graces which Dion. 
Hallicar : complains he could find no where but in Homer, he takes 
the aſſiſtance of our Shakefpear, who in his Julius Ceſar has painted 
the conſpirators with a pomp and terrout that perfectly aſtoniſhes, hear 
our Britiſh Homer. 3 NY BOY IR 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the firſt motion, all the Int'rim is 
Like a phantaſma or a bideous dream 
The Genius and the mortal Inflruments 
Are then in council, and the ſtate of Man 
like to a little Kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. | 
Mr. Addiſon has thus imitated it: 1 
O think what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods 
O 'tis a dreadful interval of time, | 
Filled up with horror all, & big with death. 

I have two things to obſerve on this imitation. 2. the decorum this 
exact Mr, of propriety has obſerved, In the Conſpiracy of Shakeſpear's 
deſcription, No fortunes of Cæſar and the roman Empire were con- 
cerned, And the magnificent circumſtances of a 4 

« The genius and the mortal inſtruments 

c are then in council. | 
is exactly proportioned to the dignity of the ſubject. But this wou'd 
have been too great an apparatus to the deſertion of Syphax and the rape 
of Sempronius, and therefore Mr. Addiſon omits it. II. The other 
thing more worthy our notice is, that Mr. A. was ſo greatly moved and 
affected with the pomp of Sh: s deſcription, chat inflead of copying bis | 
euthor's ſentiments, he bas before be «vas aware given ns only the marks 
bit own impreſſions on the reading bim. For, 6 
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« Otis a dreadful interval of time 
« Filled up with horror all, and big with death. 
are but the affections raiſed by ſuch lively images as theſe 
% all the Int'rim is 


.« Like 3 or a hideous dream. 
The ſtate of man—like to a little kingdom ſuffers then 


C The nature of an inſurrection. 
Again when Mr. Addiſon woud paint the ſofter paſſions he has re- 
courſe to Lee who certainly had a peculiar genius that way. thus hig 
uba - 1 | "= 
Juba ce True ſhe is fair. O how divinely fair ! 
coldly imitates Lee in his Alex: SLOW | | 
« Then he wou'd talk: Good Gods how he wou'd talk f 
I pronounce the more boldly of this, becauſe Mr. A. in his 39 Spec, 
expreſſes his admiration of it. My paper fails me, or I ſhou'd now offer 
to Mr. Theobald an objeQion agt. Shakſpeare's acquaintance with the 
ancients. As it appears to me of great weight, and as it is neceſſary he 
ſhou'd be prepared to obviate all that occur on that head. But ſome 
other opportunity will preſent itſelfe, You may now, St, juſtly com- 
plain of my ill manners in deferring till now, what ſhou'd have been 
firſt of all acknowledged due to you. which is my thanks for all your 
favours when in town, particularly for introducing me to the know. 
ledge of thoſe worthy and ingenious Gentlemen that made up our laſt 
night's converſation. J am, Sir, with all eſteem your moſt obliged friend 
and humble ſervant | | 
W. Warburton, 

Newarke Jan. 2. 1726. 

[The ſuperſcription is thus. ] 
For 

Mr. M. Concanen at 

Mr. Woodwards at the 

half moon in ffleetſtrete 
| ; London. | 
_ "The foregoing Letter was found about the year 1750, by Dr. Gawin 
Knight, firſt librarian to the Britiſh Muſeum, in fitting up a houſe 
which he had taken in Crane-court, Fleet-ſtreet. The houſe had, for a 
long time before, been let in lodgings, and in all probability, Concanen 
had lodged there, The original letter has been many years in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, and is here mg exactly copied; with its ſeveral little peculiari- 


ties in grammar, ſpelling, and punctuation. April 30. 1766. 1 


The above is copied from an indorſement of Dr. Mark Akenſide, as | 
is the preceding letter from a copy given by him to Eſ · 
I have carefully retained all the peculiarities above * 

ALONE. 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


M. Antony, 

Octavius Czar, Triumvirs. 
M. Emil. Lepidus, 

Sextus Pompeius. 
Domitius Enobarbus, 
Ventidius, | 
Eros, } 
Scarus, Friends of Antony. 
Dercetas, | 

Demetrius, 

Philo, 

Mecznas, 


A 93 r deere 

Dolabals, Friends to Ceſar, © A0 

'Thyreus, 

Gallus, 

Menas, 

Menecrates, Friends of Pompey. 

Varrius, 

Taurus, Lieutenant - General to Cæſar. 

Canidius, Lieutenant-General to Antony. 

Silius, an Officer in Ventidius's army. 

An Ambaſſador from Antony to Cæſar. 

Alexas, Mardian, Seleucus, and Diomedes; Attendants on 
Cleopatra. | 

A Soothſayer. 4 Clown, 


Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. 
Octavia, Sifter to Cæſar, and Wife to Antony, 


—_— min, | drtendants on Cleopatra, 


Officers, Soldiers, Meſſengers, and other Attendants. 
SCENE, diſperſed; in ſeveral parts of the Roman Empire. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA\. 
— —— — 1 — 
A CT. „. „ d 
Alexandria. 4 Room in Cleopatra's Palace, 
Enter DemeTRIVS, and PHI 5 


Phi, Nay, but this dotage of our general's ?: 
O'erflows the meaſure: thoſe his goodly eyes, 
That o'er the files and muſters of the war | 
Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front: his captain's heart, 
Which in the ſcuffles of great fights hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges * all temper ; 
And is become the bellows, and the fan, : 
To cool a gypſey's luſt . Look, where they come! 

i rh P | | Flouriſh, 


1 Antony and Cleopatra was written, I imagine, in the year 1608. 

See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. 
| | MAronx. 

2 — four general's—] It has already been obſeryed that this phraſeo- 
logy de our general,) was the common phraſeology of Shake 
ſpeare's time. See Vol. IV. p. 467, n. 7. MALONE., * 

3 — reneges—] Renounces, Por x. 2K. | 
So, in X. Lear: © Renege, affirm,” &c. This word is likewiſe uſed 
by Stanyhurſt in his verſion of the ſecond book of Virgil's Aneids ' ' 
« To live now longer, Troy burnt, he flatly reneagetb. 

| Sxrxyxxs. 


4 And is become the bellows, and the fan, 

To cool a g&pſry's luſt.] In this paſſage ſomething ſeems to be 
wanting. The bellows and fan being commonly uſed for contrary pur- 
poſes, were probably oppoſed by the authour, who might perhaps hare 
written: | 5 

: become the bellows and the fan, 
To kindle and to cool a gypſey's luſt, JoungsoN. 

In Lylly's Midas, 1592, 2 bellows is uſed both to cool and to 
kindle: „ Methinks Venus and Nature tand with each of them a pair 
of bellows, one cooling my low birth, the other kindling my lofty aftec- 
tions.“ STEEvENsS. 1 24 

The text is undoubtedly right. The bellows, as well as the fan, cools 
the air by ventilation; and Shakſpeare conſidered it here merely as an 

E 4 inſtrument 


A6 23 


4 ANTONY AND CLEO PAT RA. 
14.57. 


Enter Ax rox x and CL EO AT RA, with their 
trains; Eunuchs fanning ber. 
Take good note, and you ſhall ſee in him _ 
The tripple pillar 5 of the world transform'd 
Into a ſtrumpet's fool: behold and fee. - Fo | 
Cleo. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 
Ant. There's beggary in the love that can be reckon'd 6, 
Cleo. P11 ſet a bourn? how far to be belov'd. 
Ant. Then muſt thou needs find out new heaven, new 
earth *, | | 187 
E ͤnuter an Attendant. 
Att. News, my good lord, from Rome. 
Ant. Grates me: — The ſum “. 


inſtrument of wind, without attending to the domeſtick uſe to which 
it is commonly applied. We meet with a fimilar phraſeology in his 
Venus and Adonis: enen 
Then, with her windy ſighs, and golden hairs, 
„ To fan and blow them dry again, ſhe ſeeks.” 
The following lines in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. ix. at once 
ſupport and explain the text: cel 
“ But to delay the heat, leſt by miſchaunce 
c« It might breake out, and ſet the whole on fyre, 
«© There added was, by goodly ordinaunce, 
C A huge great payre of bellowes, which did tyre 
& Continually, and cooling breath inſpyre.” Maron. 

- gypſey's luft.—] Gypſey is here uſed both in the original meaning 
for an Egyptian, and in its accidental ſenſe for a bed woman. JonNSOR. 
s The triple pillar] Triple is here uſed improperly for third, or 

one of three. One of the triumvirs, one of the three maſters of the 
world... WARBURTON. 1 DIET? 


30, in All's Well that Ends Well: 


« Which, as the deareſt iſſue of his practice, 
„ „ He bade me ftore up as a triple eye.” MaroNE. 
110 There's beggary in the love that can bereckon'd.] So, in Romeo and 
Mit a wikis AE | | 
" K c They are but beggars that can count their worth.” 
« Baſia paucaꝝ cupit, qui numerare poteſt.” 


| Mart. I. vi. ep. 36. STEEVENS» 
7 — bourn—] Bound or limit. Por x. We 
. Þ Then muſt thou needs find out new beaven, &c ] Thou muſt ſet the 
boundary of my love at a greater diſtance than the preſent viſible uni- 
verſe affords. Jon NSOoN. 1 1 
Tube ſum.) Be brief, ſum thy buſineſs in a few words, Jon 3 
I RW : : £0, 
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Cleo. Nay, hear them *, Antony : 
Fulvia, perchance, is angry; Or, who knows 
If the ſcarce-bearded Cæſar have not ſent 
His powerful mandate to you, Do this, or this; 
Take in that kingdom, and enfranchiſe that 
Perform' t, or elſe we damn thee. 
Ant, How, my love ! | 
Cleo. Perchance,—nay, and moſt like, 
You muſt not ſtay here longer, your diſmiſſion 
Is come from Cæſar; therefore hear it, Antony.— | 
WIS 1 proceſs?? Cæſar's, I would ſay?— 
oth 7— 
Call in the meſſengers.— As I am Egypt's queen, 
Thou bluſheſt, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Czfar's homager : elſe ſo thy cheek pays ſhame, 
When ſhrill-tongu'd Fulvia ſcolds —The meſſengers. 
Ant. Let Rome in Tyber melt! and the wide arch 
| Of the rang'd empire fall! Here is my ſpace 


* Nay, bear them, ] i, e. the news. This word in Shakſpeare's time 
was conſidered as plural. Soy in Plutarch's Life of Antony: Anto- 
nius hearing theſe newes, &c. MALonr. | 

1 Take in tbat kingdom, ] i. E. Subdue that kingdom, See Þ» 160, n. 8. 

| | MarLroNr. 

2 Where's Fulvia's proceſs ?] Proceſs here means ſummons. Masow. 

« The writings of our common lawyers ſometimes call that the pro- 
eſſe, by which a man is called into the court and no more.” Min- 
ſheu's Dic v. 1617, in v. Proceſſe.— To ſerve with proceſſe. Vide to 
cite, to ſummon.” Ihid, MALONE, 

3 - and the wide arch 


Of the rang'd empire fall I] Taken from the Roman cuſtom of 


raiſing triumphal arches to perpetuate their victories. Extremely noble. 


WarBURTON. 
I am in doubt whether Shakſpeare had any idea but of a tabrick 
ſtanding on pillars. The later editions have all printed the raiſed em- 
pire, for the ranged empire, as it was firſt given. Jounson. 
The rang'd empire is certainly right, Shakſpeare uſes the ſame ex- 
preſſion in Coriolanus: - 
« — bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
6 In heaps and piles of ruin.“ a = 
Again, in Much ado about Nothing, Act II. ſc. ii: Whatſoever comes 
athwart his affection, ranges evenly with mine.” STEzvENs. 
The term range ſeems to have been applied in a peculiar ſenſe to 
naſon- work in our authour's time. So, in Spenſer's F. Q. B. II. c. ix. 
6 It was a vaulty- built for great diſpence, 
« With many raunges rear'd along the wall.” MATLONx. 


Kingdoms 


— — — 


= + 


Will be himſelf. 
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Kingdoms are clay : our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beaſt as man: the nobleneſs of life 

Is, to do thus ; when ſuch a mutual pair, ſ embracing, 
And ſuch a twain can do't, in which, I bind 

On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet +, 


We ſtand up peerleſs. 


Cleo, Excellent falſhood ! | 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
I'll ſeem the fool I am not; Antony 

Aut. But ſtirr'd by Cleopatra. | 
Now, for the love of Love, and her ſoft hours , 
Let's not confound the time 7 with conference harſh :; 
There's not a minute of our lives ſhould ftretch 
Without ſome pleaſure now: What ſport to-night ? 

Cleo. Hear the ambaſſadors, 

Ant. Fye, wrangling queen! 3-8 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep* ; whole every paſſion fully ſtrives ? 


7 to qvret,] To know. Pore. 

S But. flirr d by Cleopatra.) But, in this paſſage, ſeems to have 
the old Saxon fignification of evithout, unleſs, except. Antony, ſays the 
queen, vill recolle& bis thoughts, Unleſs kept, he replies, in commotion 

Cleopatra. 1 | | 

6 Now, for the love of Love, and her ſoft bours,] For the love of Love, 
means, for the ſake of the queen of love. So, in the Comedy of Errors: 

d Let Love, being light, be drowned if be fink.” 

Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted his for her, and this unjuftifiable alteration was 


adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. MAL ONE. 


7 Let's not confound the time.] i. e. let us not conſume the time. 
So, in Coriolanus: | 
% How could'ſt thou in a mile confound an hour, 
4 And bring thy news ſo late?” Maxonrx. 
B Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep 3] So, in our authour's 150th Sonnet: 
% Whence haft thou this becoming of things ill, 
« That in the very refuſe of thy deeds 
6 There is ſuch ſtrength and warrantiſe of ſkill, 
«© That in my mind thy worſt all beſt exceeds?” MATLONZ. 
9 — whoſe every paſſion Fully ſtrives] The folio reads—epho, It 
was corrected by Mr. Rowe; but © whoſe every paſſion” was not, 1 
ſuſpect, the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's time. The text however 18 
undoubtedly corrupt, MALONE, 1 
0 
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To make itfelf, in thee, fair and admir'd ! 
No meſſenger; but thine and all alone !, 
To-night, we'll wander through the ftreets, and note 
The qualities of people“. Come, my queen; 
Laft night you did deſire it: Speak not to us. 
; [ Exeunt ANT. and CLEOP. with their train. 
Dem. Is Cæſar with Antenins priz'd fo flight ? 
Phi, Sir, ſometimes, when he 1s not Antony, 
He comes too ſhort of that great property 
Which ſtill ſhould $0 with Antony, 
Dem. I am full ſorry, + 1 | 
That ee the common liar 3, who 
Thus ſpeaks of him at Rome: But I will hope 0g 
Of better deeds to-morrow. Reſt you happy! [ Exeunt. 


Die fame. Amther Room. 


Enter Cnanmian, Ia As, Ar EAS, and a Soothſayer +. 


Cbar. Lord Alexas, ſweet Alexas, moſt any thing 
Alexas, almoſt moſt abſolute Alexas, where's the on 
a Idaho 5. (ft | ayer 


 T No meſſenger; but thine and all alone,] Cleopatra has ſaid, “ Call 
in the meſſengers ;”* and afterwards, * Hear the ambaſſadors.” Talk not 
to me, ſays Antony, of meſſengers; I am now whiolly thine, and you 
and I unattended will to-night wander through the ſtreets. The ſub- 
ſequent words which he utters as he goes out, Speak not to us, con- 
firm this interpretation. MALownz. 

1 To»night, we'll wander through the ftreets, 8&c.] So, in fir Thomas 
North's Tranſlation of the Life of Antonius: ©© Sometime alſo when 
he would goe up and downe the citie diſguiſed like a ſlave in the night, 
and wontdpeere into poore men's windowes and their ſhops, and ſcold 
and brawl with them within the houſe; Cleopatra would be alſo in 2 
chatnber<maides array, and amble up and down the ftreets with him,” 
&, STEEVENS., gy, bs 

' 3 That be approves rhe common Hur; ] That he proves the common 
liar, fame, in his caſe to be a true reporter. MAarone. 

4 Enter Charmian, Iras, Alexas, and a rn] The old copy 
reads: „Enter Enobarbus, Lampriat, a Southfayer, Rannius, Lucilius, 
Charmian, Iras, Mardian the Eunuch, and Alexas.” TI : 

Plutarch mentions his grandfather Lamprias, as his author for ſome 
ef the ſtories he relates of the profuſeneſs and luxury of Antony's en- 
| FOR | tertainments 


4:88 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
ſayer that you praiſed ſo to the queen? O, that I knew 
this huſband, which, you ſay, muſt charge his horns with 
* ; Alex, 
tertalnments at Alexandria. Shakſpeare appears to have been very 
anxieus in this play to introduce every incident and every perſonage he 
met with in his hiſtorian, In the multitude of his characters, how- 
ever, Lamprias is entirely overlook'd, together with the others whoſe 
names we find in thisſtage-diretion, STEEVENS., oh: 

5 charge his borns with garlands I] | Change his horns is corrupt; 
the true reading evidently is: muſt charge. bis horns with garlands. i. e. 
make him a rich and honourable cyckold, having his horns hung about 
with garlands. WARZU Tom  /; 410 1 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, not improbably, cange for Borns bis 
garlunde. I am in doubt, whether to change is not merely to dreſs, or 
to dreſs with changes of garlands. JoRN SON. 

So, Taylor the water- poet, deſcribing the habit of a coachman: 
4 — with a cloak of ſome py'd colour, with two or three change of 
laces about.” Change of clothes in the time of Shakſpeare ſignified 
variety of them, Coriolanus ſays that he has received © change of ho- 
nours from the Patricians. AQ II. fc. i. SrEEVE NW 
Ionce thought that theſe two words might have been often. con- 
founded, by their being both abbreviated, and written cbage. But an 
n, as the Biſhop of Dromore obſerves to me, was ſometimes omitted 
both in Mſ. and print, and the omiſſion thus marked, but anr 
never. This therefore might account for a compoſitor inadvertently 
printing charge inſtead of change, but not change inſtead. of charge; which 
word was never abbreviated. I alſo doubted the paraſealogy—=eberge 
with, and do not at preſent recolle& any example of it in Shakſpeare's 
plays or in his time; whilſt in The Taming of the Shrew, we have the 
modern phraſeology—change for : 

To change true rules for odd inventions. 

But a careful reviſion of theſe plays has taught me to place no con- 
fidence in ſuch obſervations ; for from ſome book or other of that age, 
I have no doubt almoſt every combination of words that may be found 
in our authour, however uncouth it may appear to our ears, or how- 
ever different from modern phraſeology, will at ſome time or other be 
juſtified, In the preſent edition, many which were conſidered as un- 
doubtedly corrupt, hav. been incontrovertibly ſupported. , ., . _ 

„Still, however, I think that the reading originally introduced by Mr. 
Theobald, and adopted by Dr. Warburton, is the true one, becauſe it 
affords a clear ſenſe ; whilſt on the other hand, the reading of the old 
copy affords none; for ſuppoling change with to mean exchange 4 
what idea is conveyed by this paſſage ? and what other ſenſe can theſe 
words bear? The ſubitantive change being formerly uſed to fignify va- 
riety, (as change of cloaths, of honours, &c.) proves nothing: change of 


cleaths or linen neceſſarily imports more than one; but the thing _ 
: or 
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Alex. Soothſayer. 
Sooth. Your will? 
Char. Is this the man? Is't you, fir, that know things? 
Soot h. In nature's infinite book of ſecrecy, 
Alittle I can read. 
Alex, Shew him your hand. 
| Enter ENOBARBUS., 


Eno. Bring in the banquet quickly; wine enough, 
Cleopatra's health to drink. | 
Char. Good fir, give me good fortune, 
Sooth. IJ make not, but foreſee. 
Char. Pray then, foreſee me one. 
Sooth, You ſhall be yet far fairer than you are. 
Char. He means, in fleſh. | 
Tras. No, you ſhall paint when you are old. 
Char, Wrinkles forbid ! : 
Alex. Vex not his preſcience.; be attentive. 
Char. Huſh ! | | 
Sooth, You ſhall be more beloving, than belov'd. 
Char. I had rather heat my liver with drinking 6. 
| Alex. 


for is the meaning of the verb to change, and no proof is produced to 
ſhew that it ſignified to dreſs ; or that it had any other meaning than 
to exchanges 

Charmian is talking of her future huſband, who certainly could not 
change his horns, at preſent, for garlands or any thing elſe, having not 

et obtained them; nor could ſhe mean, that when he did get them, he 

ould change or part with them, for garlands : but he might charge his 
horns, when he ſhould marry Charmian, with garlands: for having 
once got them ſhe intended, we may ſuppoſe, that he ſhould wear them 
contentedly for life. Horns charg'd with garlands is an expreſſion of a 
fimilar import with one which is found in Chara#eriſmi, or Lenton's 
Leaſures, 8vo, 1631. In the deſcription of a contented cuckold, he is 
ſaid to © hold his velvet horns as high as the beſt of them.“ 

Let it alſo be remembered that garlands are uſually wreathed round 
the bead; a circumſtance which adds great ſupport to the emendation 
now made. So Sidney: | 

©« A parland made, on temples for to wear.” 

It is obſervable that the ſame miſtake has happened in Coriolanus, 
where the ſame correction was made by Dr. Warburton, and adopted 
by all the ſubſequent editors : | 

« And yetto charge thy ſulphur with a bolt, 
« That ſhould but rive an oak,” | 

The old copy there, as here, has changes MALoNE. 

I bad rather beat my liver] To know why the lady is fo _— 

rom 
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Alex. Nay, hear him. 

Char. Good now, ſome excellent fortune ! Let me he 
married to three kings in a forenoon, and widow them 
all! let me have a child at fifty, to whom Herod of 
Jewry may do homage : find me to marry me with Octa. 
vius Cæſar, and companion me with my miſtreſs ! 

Sooth. You ſhall out-live the lady whom you ſerve. 
Char. O excellent! I love long life better than figs*, 
Sooth. You have ſeen and prov'd a fairer former for- 
tune 
Than that which is to approach. 
Char. Then, belike, my children ſhall have no namess: 
Pr'ythee, 


from beating her liver, it muſt be remembered, that a heated liver is 
ſuppoſed to make a pimpled face. Jon xSsOx. 

The following paſſage in an ancient ſatirical poem, entitled Notes 
from Black fryars, 1617, confirms Dr. Johnſon's ebſervation; 

« He'll not approach a taverne, no, nor drink ye, | 
„„ To ſave his life, hot water; wherefore think ye? 
c For heating's liver; which ſome may ſuppoſe 
4 Scalding hot, by the bubbles on bis noſe.” MAL ONE. | 

7 — to m Herod of Fewry may do bomage!] Herod paid homage 
to the Romans, to procure the grant of the Na of ſudea; but 
believe there is an alluſion here to the theatrical charaRer of this mo- 
narch, and to a proverbial expreſſion founded on it. Herad was always 
one of the perſonages in the myſteries of our early ſtage, on which he 
was conſtantly repreſented as a fierce, haughtv, . bluſtering tyrant, ſo 
that Herod of Fewry became a common proverb, expreſſive of turbu- 
lence and rage. Thus, Hamlet ſays of a ranting player, that, he “ qut- 
herods Herod.” And in this tragedy Alexas tells Cleopatra that “ not 
even Herod of Fewry dare look upon her when the is angry; i. e. not 
even a man as fierce as Herod, According to this explanation, the ſenſe 
of the preſent paſſage will be—Charmian wiſhes for a ſon who may ar- 
rive to ſuch power and dominion that the proudeſt and fierceſt monarchs 
of the earth may be brought under his yoke. STEREVINS. 

8 I love long life better than figs. | This is a proverbial expreſſion. 

STEEVENS» 

9 Then, belike, m; thildren ſpall have no names: ] If I have already 
had the beſt of my fortune, then I ſuppoſe I ſhall newer name children, 
that is, I am never to be married. However, tell me the truth, tell 
me, how many boys and wenches? ſonNsON. 
A fairer fortune, I believe, means—a more reputable one. Her an- 
ſwer then implies, that belike all her children will be baſtards, who 
have no right to the name of their father's family. . Thus ſays Launce 


in the third act of the Two Gentlemen of Verona: ( That's as much as 
| . | to 
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Pr'ythee, how many boys and wenches mult I have? 
- Sooth, If every of your wiſhes had a womb, 
And fertile every wiſh, a million“. 
Char. Out, fool! I forgive thee for a witch. 
Alex. You think, none but your ſheets are privy to 
your wiſhes. N | 
Char. Nay, come, tell [ras hers 
Alex. We'll know all our fortunes. Th 
Eno. Mine, and moſt of our fortunes, to night, ſhall be 


drunk to bed. 
Iras. There's a palm preſages chaſtity, if nothing elſe, 
Char. Even as the o' erflowing Nilus preſageth famine, 
Iras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot ſoothſay. 
Char. Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful prognoſti- 


to ſay, baſtard virtues, that indeed know not their fathers, and there» 
fore bave no names.” STEEVENS. 8 ; 
A line in our authour's Rape of Lucrece confirms Mr. Steevens's in- 
terpretation : | 
« Thy iſſue blurr'd with nameleſs baſtardy. Maron. 
1 If every of your wiſhes bad a womb, 0 
And fertile every wiſh, a million.] The old copy reads — And fore- 
tell. The emendation was made by Dr. Warburton. I have not heſi- 
tated to receive it, the change being ſo ſlight, and being ſo ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by the context. If every one of your wiſhes, ſays the foothſayer, 
had a womb, and each womb-inveſted wiſh were like wiſe fertile, you 
then would have a million of children.— The merely ſuppoſing each of 
ker wiſhes to have a womb, would not warrant the ſoothſayer to pro- 
nounce that ſhe ſhould have any children, much leſs a million; for, 
like Calphurnia, each of theſe wombs might be ſubje& to © the ſterile 
curſe,” The word fertile therefore is abſolutely requiſite to the ſenſe. 
MALoONE. 
For foretel, in ancient editions, the later copies have foretold. Foretel 
favours the emendation, which is made with great acuteneſs ; yet the 
original reading may, I think, ſtand, If you bad as our wombs, as 
you will have wiſhes, and I ſhould foretel all thoſe wiſhes, T ſhould foretel 
a million of children. It is an ellipſis very frequent in converſation; I 
ſhould ſhame you, and tell all; that is, and if I ſhauld tell all. And is 
for and if, which was anciently, and is ſtill provincially uſed for if. 
OHN$SON © 
In the inſtance given by Dr. Johnſon, © I ſhould ſhame you and tell 
all,” Joccurs in the former part of the ſentence, and therefore may be well 


omitted afterwards z but here no perſonal pronoun has been introduced. 
: In | MArox E. 
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cation , I cannot ſcratch mine ear.—Pr'ythee, tell her 
but a worky-day fortune. 

Soorh. Your fortunes are alike. 

Tras. But how, but how? give me particulars, 

Soot h. I have ſaid. _ - © 

Tras. Am I not an inch of fortune better than ſhe ? 

Char. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune better 
than I, where would you chooſe it? | 

Jras. Not in my huſband's noſe. 

Char, Our worſer thoughts heavens mend! Alexas,— 
come, his fortune 3, his fortune, — O, let him marry a 
woman that cannot go, ſweet Ifis, I beſeech thee! And 
let her die too, and give him a worſe! and let worſe 
follow worſe, till the worſt of all follow him laughing 
to his grave, fifty-fold a cuckold! Good Iſis, hear me 
this prayer, though thou deny me a matter of more 
weight; good Iſis, I beſeech thee! ; ' 

Tras. Amen. Dear goddeſs, hear that prayer of the 
people! for, as it is a heart-breaking to ſee a handſome 
man looſe. wiv*d, ſo it is a deadly ſorrow to behold a foul 
knave uncuckolded ; Therefore, dear Iſis, keep decorum, 
and fortune him accordingly ! | 

Char. Amen. | 

Alex. Lo, now ! if it lay in their hands to make me a 
— 2 they would make themſelves whores, but they'd 

Ot. : | 

Eno, Huſh ! here comes Antony, 

Char, Not he, the queen. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, 
Cleo. Saw you my lord“? 


1 | Nays if an oily palm be not a fruitful prognoftication, &c.] So, in 
thello : | | 
«© — This band is moiſt, my lady :— | | 
& This argues 1 and liberal heart.” MATLONE. 

I Alexas come, v. gt, n the old copy, to the ſpeeches of Alexas, 
Alex. is regularly prefixed. The word here, though written at length, hap- 
pening to be the firſt word of a line, two of the modern editors ſuppoſed 
that the remainder of this ſpeeech belonged to him, as probably the 
editor of the folio did, having placed a full point after Alexas. The 
proper regulation was made by Mr. Theobald. M ALONE. 

4 Saw you my lord ?] Old Copy—Save you. Corrected by the editor 
of the ſecond folio aw was formerly written ſawe, Me 
£ . 10. 
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Eno. No, lady. 
Cleo. Was he not here? 
Char. No, madam. 
Cleo. He was diſpos'd to mirth; but on the ſudden 
A Roman thought hath ſtruck linz *\ 
Eno. Madam. 
Cleo. Seek him, and bring him hither. Where's Alexas? 
Alex. Here, at your ſervice.— My lord approaches. 


Enter Ax rox v, with a Meſſenger, and Attendantse 


Clio. We will not look upon him: Go with us. 
[Zreunt CLeoPATRa, ENOBARBUS, ALEXAS, 
Is as, CHARMIAN, Soothſayer, and Attendants, 

A/. Fulvia thy wife firſt came into the field, 

Ant. Againſt my brother Lucius ? 

Mef. Ay: 

But foon that war had end, and the time's ſtate 
Made friends of them, jointing*their force gainſt Cæſar; 
Whoſe better iſſue in the war, from Italy, 

Upon the firſt encounter, drave them. 

Ant, Well, what worſt? 

Me. The nature of bad news infects the teller. 

Ant. When it concerns the fool, or coward. — On: 
Things, that are paſt, are done, with me,—"Tis thus; 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie . 

I hear him as he flatter? . | 

Meſ. Labienus (this is ſtiff news) u 

Hath, with his Parthian force, extended Alias, 


| From 


5 this is Riff 3 So, in the Rape of Lucrece: 
4% Fearing ſome bard news from the warlike band.“ MALONE. 
D extended Afia ;] To extend, is a term uſed for to ſeize; I know 
not whether that be not the ſenſe here. Jonnso0N. 
I believe Dr. Johnſon's explanation right, 85 in ho | Sue * : 
& — this uncivil and unjuſt extent 
« Againſt thy peace.“ | 
Again, in Maſſinger's New Way to pay old Debts, the Extortioner ſays: 
«© This manor is extended to my uſe,” 
Mr. Tollet has likewiſe no doubt but that Dr, Johnſon's explanation is 
juſt; © for (ſays he) Plutarch informs us that Labienus was by the 
Parthian king made general of his troops, and had over-run Aſia from 
Euphrates and Syria to Lydia and Ionia,” To extend is a law term 
Vor. VII. F F uſed 
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From Euphrates his conquering banner ſhook, 
From Syria, to Lydia, and to Ionia 
Whilſt— 
Ant. Antony, thou wouldſt ſay, 
Mef. O my lord! 
Ant. oe to me home, mince not the general tongue; 
Name Cleopatra as ſhe's call'd in Rome: 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe ; and taunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth weeds, 
When our quick minds lie till? ; and our ills told us, 
i) Br þ | os Is 
uſed for to ſeize lands and tenements. In fupport of his aſſertion he 
adds the following inſtance: * Thoſe waſteful companions had neither 
lands to extend nor goods to be ſeized. Savile's Tranſlation of Tacitus, 
dedicated to Q. Elizabeth: and then obſerves, that * Shakſpeace 
knew the legal fignification of the term, as appears from a paſſage in 
As you ile ii: 
- & And let my officers of ſuch a nature 
e Make an extent upon his houſe and lands.“ STxrzyzNs. 
See Vol. III. p. 167, u. 5. MALoNE 
7 When our quick minds lie fi; ] The old copy reads —when our 
quick winds lie til; which Dr. Johnſon thus explains: 44 The ſenſe 
is, that man, not agitated by cenſure, like ſoil not vertilated by quick 
winds, produces more evil than good. This certainly is true of foil, 
but where did Dr. Johnſon find the word ſoil in this paſſage ? He found 
only winds, and was forced to fubſtitute ſoil ventilated by winds in the 
room of the word in the old copy; as Mr. Steevens, in order to extract 
a meaning from it, ſuppoſes winds to mean fallows, becauſe © the 
ridges left in lands turned up by the plough, are termed wind-rows;" 
though ſurely the obvious explication of the latter word, rows expoſed 
to the wind, is the true one. Hence the rows of new-mown graſs laid 
in heaps to dry, are alſo called wind-rows. | | 
The emendation which I have adopted, and which was made by Dr. 
Warburton, makes all perfectly clear; for if in Dr. Johnſon's note 
we ſubſlitute, not cultivated, inftead of “c not ventilated by quick winds,” 
we haye a true interpretation of Antony's words as now exhibited. 
Our guick minds, ens, our lively, apprehenſive minds. So, in King 
Henry IV. P. II. It afcends me into the rain; — makes it apprehenſive, 
guick, forgetive. Again, in this play: ** The guick comedians.” —&c, 
It is however proper to add Dr. Warburton's own interpretation, 
<« While the active principle within us lies immerged in ſloth and luxury, 
we bring forth vices, inſtead of virtues, weeds inſtead of flowers and 
fruits; but the laying before us our ill condition plainly and honeſtly, 
is, as it were, the firſt culture of the mind, which gives hope of a fu- 
ture harveſt,” p 
4 | Being 
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Is as our earing. Fare thee well a while. 

Meſ. At your noble pleaſure. __ 7 
Ant. From Sicyon how the news? Speak there. 
1. Att. The man from Sicyon.—ls — ſuch an one? 
2. Att. He ſtays upon your will. 0 
Ant. Let him appear. ste 

Theſe ſtrong Egyptian fetters I muſt break, 


| Enter another Meſſenger, 
Or loſe myſelfin dotage. What are ou? 
„ n e aoyend, 
Ant. Where died the? 


Being at all times very unwilling to depart from the old copy, I 
ſaould not have done it in this inſtance, but that the word winds in the 
only ſenſe in which it has yet been proved to be uſed, affords no mean. 
ing: and I had the leſs ſcrupls on the preſent occafion, becauſe the ſame 
error is found in King Joba, Act V. E. vii. where wi have in the only 
authentick copy | | ko vv 

« Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
c Leaves them inviſible ; and his fiege is now 
cc Againſt the wind. MaLoNE. | 

The words lie ftill are oppoſed to earing ; quick means ant; and 
the ſenſe of the paſſage ls: When our pregnant minds lie idle and un- 
tilled, they bring forth weeds; but the telling us of our faults is a 
kind of culture to them.” The pronoun our before guick, ſhews that 
the fubſtantive to which it refers muſt be ſomething belonging to us, 
not merely an external object, as the wind is. To talk of quick witids 
hying fill, is litre better than nonſenſe. Maso 
I ſuſpe& that guick wind is, or is a corruption of, ſome provincial 
word ſignifying either arable lands, or the 2 of Buſbandry uſed 
in tilling them. Zaring fignifies plowing both here and in fe. iv. So; 
in Geneſis, c. 45. © Yet chere are five years, in the which there ſhall 
neither be earing nor harveſt.” BractgToONer. | 

This conjecture is well founded, The ridges left in lands turned up 
by the plough, that they may fweeten during their fallow fate, are 
ſtill called wind-rows, Natel winds, I ſappoſe to be the ſame as ferm- 
ing fallows ; for ſuch fallows are always fruirful in ever. | 

ind-rows likewiſe ſignify heaps of manure; confiting of dung or 
lime mixed up with virgin earth, and diftributed in long rows under 
hedges, If theſe wvind-rows are fuffered to lie fill, in two ſenſes, the 
farmer muſt fare the worſe for his want of a&ivity. Firſt, if this com - 
poſt be not frequently turned over, it will bring forth evceds ſpontane- 
ouſly ; ſecondly, if it be ſuffered to continue where it is made, the 
fields receive no benefit from it, being fit only in thelt turn to produce a 

crop of uſeleſs and obnoxious herbage. T EEYEZxNS. 
| 2. Me.. 
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2. Meſ. In Sicyon 
Her length of fickneſs, with wha elſe more ſerious. 
Importeth thee to know, this bears, [ gives a Letter, 
Ant. Forbear me.— Exit Meſſenger. 


There's a great ſpirit gone Thus did I defire it: 
What our contempts do often hurl from-us, | 
BY wiſh it ours again; the preſent pleaſure, 
* revolution lowering, does become 

he oppoſite of itſelf® : ſhe's good, being gone 
The band could pluck her back 9; that ſhov d her on. 
I muſt from this enchanting queen break off 
Ten thouſand harms, more than the ills I Rhow' | 
My idleneſs doth hatch.—How now ! Enobarbus! 


Enter ExnoBARBUs. 


Eno. What's your pleaſure, fir? | bas; 
Ant. I muſt with haſte from hence. 13 
Eno. Why, then, we kill all our women : : We ſee how 


d 


” NET leaſure; a 
ro — aca does become _ 
oppoſite f itſelf ==] The allufion is to the ſun* f diurnal 


courſe; which riſing in the ea, and by revolution lowering, or ſetting. 
in the weft, becomes the oppoſite of itſelf. WarBurToN. 

1 Tn is an obſcure paſſage. The explanation which Dr. Warburton 
has offered is ſuch, that I can add nothing to it; yet, perhaps Shak- 
ſpeare, Who was leſs learned than his commentator, meant only, that 
our pleaſures, as they are revolved in the mind, turn to pain. Jonxs. 
I rather underſtand the paſſage thus: ( What we often caſt from us 
in contempt we wiſh again for, and what is at preſent our greateſt 

leaſure, lowers in our eſtimation by the revolution of time; or, by a 
eue return of Fe becomes undeſirable and diſagrecable. 
ToLLET. 

'1 believe i means change of circumſtances. This ſenſe ap- 
pears to remove every difficulty from the paſſage. The pleaſure of to- 
day, by revolution of events and change of circumflances, often loſes all 
its walue to us, and b. comes to-morrow a pain. STEEVENS» 

9 The band could pluck ber back, &c.)] The verb could has a. peculiar 
fignification in this place; it does not denote power but inclination. 
The ſenſe is, rhe band that drove ber off would now wilden Pluck ber 


back again. HEaTn. 
Coal, would and ſhould, are a thouſand times indiſcriminately uſed 


in the old plays, and yet appear to have been ſo. employed rather by 
choice than by chance. STEEVENS. | | 
mortal 


— 
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mortal an unkindneſs is to them; if they ſuffer our de- 
parture, death's the word. 

Ant. T muſt be gone, | 

Eno. Under a compelling occaſion, let women die: It 
were pity to caſt them away for nothing; though, be- 
tween them and a great cauſe, they ſhou d be eſteem d 
— Cleopatra, catching but the leaſt noiſe of this, 

dies in antly; have ſeen her die twenty times upon 
far poorer comer 1: L. do think, there is mettle in death, 
which commits. ſome loving act upon her, the hath ſuch a 
celerity 1 in dying. 

"Ant, She 18 cunning paſt man's thought, Fog 

Eno. Alack, fir, no; her paſfions'are made of 8 
but the fineſt part of pure loye : We cannot call her winds 
and waters, ſighs and tears“; they are greater ſtorms 
and tempeſts than almanacks can report: this cannot be 
cunning in her; if it be, ſhe makes a W of rain as 
well as Jove. nn N 

Aut. Would I had never ſeen ker! | BY. | 

Eno. O,'fir, you had 7 left unſeen a voldethat piece 
of work ; whith not to have been bleſt withal, would have 
diſcredited your travel, oY n 

Aut. Fulvia is dead. nũ 01 990! 224 0 


- 3 == poorer moment 1 For leſs reaſon ; 3 upon. meaner motives} 
Jonxsox. 
2 2 cannot call ber winds and waters, Agbs and tears; I once idly 
ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare wrote We cannot call ber fighs and tears, 
wings and waters ;**—which is certainly the phraſeology we ſhould now 
ofe. I mention ſuch idle con njeQures, however plauſible, only to put 
all future commentators on their guard againſt ſuſpecting a paſſage to 
be corrupt, becauſe the diction is different from that of the preſent day. 
The arrangement of the text was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare, and 
probably of his time. So, in King Henry VIII. 
Mou muſt be well contented, | 
To make your houſe our Tower.” 8 
We ſhould certainly now write —to make our Tower your houſe, 
Again, i in Coriolanus: | 
% What good condition can a treaty find, 
« Þ the part that is at mercy ?” 
i, e. how can the party that is at mercy or in the power of another, ex- 
pect to obtain in a treaty terms favourable to them See alſo a fimilar 
inverſion in Vol. III. p. 4%, n. W's MALONE. 


3 Eno. 


1 
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e e n dll | 
Eno, Falvia? on 


us, Why, ſir, give the gods 2 thankful facrifice, 
hen it pleabeth their deities t9 take the wife of a man 
om him, it ſheuws to man the tailors of the earth; 
forting therein ', that when old rabes are worn out, 
re ate members ta make new. If there were no more 
women but: Fulvia, then had you indeed a cut, and the 
caſe to be lamented: this grief is crown'd with conſola. 
tion; your old {mock brings forth a new petticoat :— 
. <1 we the tears live in an onion, that ſhould water 
Orr W. ; "ITT. He 3 | | ; 
Ant. The buſineſs ſhe hath broached in the ſlate, 
Cannat endure my abſence, 
Era. And the buſineſs you have broach'd here cannot 
be without you; eſpecially that of Cleopatra's, which 
wholly depends on your abode... 
Ant, No more light anſwers, Let our officers | 
Have ngtice what we purpoſe. I mall bre 
The cauſe of our expedience 5 to the queen, 
And get her love to part *®. For not alone 


The 


3 => ip ben to man the tailers of the earth, comforting therein, Ke 
Wins the deities are pleaſed to take a man's wife from him, this a 
in 


eirs makes tham appear to man like the tailors of the earth: afford · 
ng this comfortable rofſection, that the deities have made other women 
to ſupply the place of his former wife; as the tailor, when one robe is 
worn ont, ſupplies him with another. Maron. "tl 
The 5 is this. As the gods bave been pleaſed to take away your 
ife Fulvia, ſo they have provided you with q new ane in Cleopatra; is 
the manner as the tailors of the earth, wyhen your old garments are worn 
out, accommodate you with new one. ANONYMUS» 
4 — the tears live in an onion, &.] So, in The noble Soldier, 1634: 
« So much water as you might ſqueeze out of an onion had been tears 
enough,” Kc. STEEVENS. 
5 The cauſe of our exyedience—] Expedience for expedition, WARB. 
See Vol. V. p. 112, n. 7; and 85 „ n. 3» MaLONE. 
. * And get ber love to part—] I ſuſpect the author wrote: And get 
her lea ve ru So, afterwards ; | : | 
„ Would, the had never given you leave to come!” Th 
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The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches 7, 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak to us; but the letters too 
Of many our contriving friends in Rome 
Petition us at home: Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 
The empire of the ſea : our ſlippery people 
(Whoſe love is never link'd to the delerver, 
Till his deſerts are paſt), begin to throw 
Pompey the great, and all his dignities, 

n his ſon ; who, high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, ſtands up 
For the main ſoldier z whoſe quality, going on, 
The ſides o'the world may danger : Much is breeding, 
Which, like the courſer's hair“, hath yet but life, 
And not a ſerpent's poiſon. Say, our pleaſure, 
To ſuch whoſe place is under us, requires 


The greater part of the ſucceeding- ſcene is employed by Antony, in 
an endeavour to obtain Cleopatra's permiſſion to depart, and in' vows of 
everlaſting conſtancy, not in perſuading her to forget him, or love him 
no longer, 8 Ee ien { 

„% — ne 80 from | 

46 Thy ſoldier, iervant; making peace, or war, 
« As thou affect'ſt.“ ; cn. a 

I have lately obſerved that this emendation had been made by Mr. 
Pope.—If the old copy be right, the words muſt mean, I will get her 
love to permit and endure our ſeparation. But the word get connects 
much more naturally with the word leave than with ove, MaLonE. 

7 more urgent touches, ] Things that touch me more ſenſibly, 
more preſſing motives. Jonxsox. $ ' 

So, in Cymbeline : X 

% —a touch more rare . 
& Subdues all pangs, all fears.” MaAtoNtr. - x 

Petition us at bome :—] With us at home; call for us to reſids at 
home. JoHNs0N. | 1 | 
9 — the courſer's hair, &c.] Alludes to an old idle notion that the 
hair of a horſe, dropt into corrupted water, will turn to an animal. Por x, 

So, in Holinſhed's Deſcription of England, p. 224: ** —A borſe baire 
laid in a pale full of the like water will in 2 ſhort time ſtirre and be- 
come a living creature, But ſith the certaintie of theſe things is rather 
proved by few, &c. STEEVENS. 

Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſopbical Tranſactions, ſhowed that what were 
vulgarly thought animated horſe-hairs, are real inſets. It was alſo 
afficmed, that they moved like ſerpents, and were . ſwallow. 
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Our quick remove from hence. 
Eno, I ſhall do't., | | A ; [ Exeunt, 


SCENE UL. 
Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, Ix 4s, and ALEXAS, 


Cleo. Where is he? TEN | 
Char. I did not ſee him fince. © | 
Cleo. See where he is, who's with kim 6 int be does 
I did not ſend you“; If you find him ſad, | 
Say, I am dancing; if in mirth, report 
That I am ſudden fick : Quick, and return. [Exit Alex. 
Char, Madam, methinks, if you did love him dearly, 
You do not hold the method to enforce 
The like from him. 
Cleo. What ſhould 1 do, I do not? 
_ Char. In each thing give him way, „ him in no- 
thing. 
Clio. Thou teacheſt like a fool: the way to loſe him, 
Char. Tempt him not ſo too far: I wiſh, forbear ; 
In time we hate that which we often fear, 


Enter AnTony., 


But here comes Antony. 
- 3 an allen g 
Ant. I am ſorry to give breathing to my pu — 
Cleo. Help he du dear — 
It cannot be thus long, the ſides of nature 
Will not ſuſtain it. 
Ant. Now my deareſt queen, 
Cleo. Pray you, ſtand farther from me. 


* Say, our pleaſure, 
To ſuch whoſe place is under us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence.) Say to thoſe whoſe place i is under 
us, i. e. to our attendants, that our pleaſure requires us to remove in 
haſte from hence. che old copy has whoſe places under us,” and 
te require,” The correQion, which is certainly right, was made by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. MALON x. 
2 I did not ſend you — ] You muſt go as if you came without my 
order or knowledge. een. 
So, in Troilus and chances 
; e We met by chance you did not find me here,” „ MALONE» 


Ant « 
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Ant. What's the matter? 

Cleo. I know, by that ſame eye, there's a good news, 
What ſays the 'marry'd woman?—You may go; 
Would, ſhe had never given you leave to come ! 

Let her not ſay, tis I that keep you here, 
I have no power upon you; hers you are. 

Ant. The gods beſt know,— = 

Cleo. O, never was there queen 
80 mightily betray'd! Yet, at the dk, 

I ſaw the treaſons planted. - 

Ant. Cleopatra, 

Cleo. Why. ſhould I think, 0 can be mine, and true, 
Though you in ſwearing ſhake the throned gods, 
Who have been falſe to Fulvia? Riotous madneſs, 
To be entangled with thoſe mouth-made vows, 

Which break themſelves in enn f 

Ant. Moſt ſweet ure 5 3 

Cleo. Nay, pray you, ſee no colour for your ing, 
But bid —— 2 — go: when you ſu'd aig. N 
Then was the time for words: No going then 
Eternity was in our lips, and eyes; 

Bliſs in our brows? bent? ; none our parts ſo poor, 
But was a race of heaven 'P They are ſo ſtill, 

Or thou, the greateſt ſoldier of the world, 

Art turn'd the greateſt liar, 

Ant. How now, lady ! 

Cleo. I would, I had thy inches; thou ſhould'ſt know, 
There were a heart in Egypt. 

Ant, Hear me, queen: 

The ſtrong neceſſity of time commands 
Our ſervices a while ; but wy full heart 


3 — in our brows bent —] i.e. in the arch of our eye-brows, 

| STEEVENS» 

4 —a race of beaven :] i. e. had a ſmack or flaybur of heaven. 

WARBURTON» 

This word, is well explained by Dr. Warburton ; the race of wine is 
the taſte of the ſoil, Sir T. Hanmer, not underſtanding the word, 
reads, ray. JoHNSON. 

1 am not ſure that the . did not mean, was of beawenly origin. 

ALONEs 


Remains 


between the «ſe and abſolute pyſſeſſion. | 
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Remains in uſe 5 with you. Our Italy "0 
Shines o'er with civil ſwords: {Sextus Pompeius 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome: _ 
Equality of two domeſtick powers 1 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction: The hated, grown to ſtrength, 
Are newly grown to love ; the condemn'd Pompey, 
Rich in his father's honour, creeps apace 
Into the hearts of ſuch as have not thriy'd dd 
Upon the preſent ſtate, whoſe numbers threaten ; 
And quietneſs, grown ſick of reſt, would purge 
By any deſperate change: My more particular, 
And that which moſt with you ſhould ſafe my going 7, 
Is Fulvia's death. VEE TACT — 

Cleo. Though age from folly could not give me freedom, 
It does from childiſhneſs: Can Fulvia die?? 

Ant. She's dead, my queen 
Look here, and, at thy ſovereign leiſure, read 
The garboils ſhe awak d'; at the laſt, beſt: 
See, when, and where ſhe died. as 


5 Remains in uſe—)] The poet ſeems to allude to the legal diſtinction 
u SO x. | 
6 — fbould ſafe my goings] 1. e. Noel render my going not danger- 
ous, not likely to produce any miſchief.to you. Mr, Theobald inſtead 
of ſafe, the reading of the old copy, unneceffarily reads ſalve. MALoxs, 
7 It does from —— can Fulvia die? ] Though age has not 
exempted me from folly, I am not ſo childiſh, as to have apprehenfions 
from a rival that is no more. And is Fulvia dead indeed? Such, I think, 
is the meaning. MAL ONE. 5 
That Fulvia was mortal, Cleopatra could have no reaſon to doubt; 
the meaning therefore of her queſtion ſeems to be: Vill there ever be 
an end of your excuſes ? As often as you want to leave me, will not ſome 
Fulvia, ſome new pretext be found for your departure? She has already 
ſaid that though age could not exempt her from ſome follies, at leaſt it 
frees her from a childiſh belief all he ſays. STEEVE NSS. 
8 The garboils ſhe awak'd;z—] i. e. the commotion ſhe occaſioned, 
The word is uſed dy Heywood in the Rape of Lucrece, 1616; 
« — thou Tarquin, doſt alone ſurvive, . 
«© The head of all thoſe garboils.” | 
The word is derived from the old French garbevil, which Cotgrave ex- 
plains by burlyburly, great flir. STEEVENS. | 
In Cawdrey's Alphubetical Table of bard Words, 8vo, 1604, ga 
boile is explained by the word burlyburly, MALONE. 
5 N Clio, 
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Clio. O moſt falſe love! : 
Where be the ſacred vials thou ſhould'R fill 
With ſorrowful water © ? Now I ſee, I ſee, 
In Fulvia's death, how mine receiv'd ſhall be. 
Ant. Quarrel no more, but be prepar'd to know- 
The purpoſes I bear ; which are, or ceaſe, 
As you ſhall give the advice: By the fire, 
That quickens Nilus' ſlime, I go from hence, 
Thy ſoldier, ſervant ; making peace, or war, 
As thou affect ſt. | | 
Cleo. Cut my lace, Charmian, come ;— 
But let it be, —I am quickly ill, and well: 
So Antony loves *. | 
Ant. My precious queen, forbear ; 
And give true evidence to his love, which ſtands 
An honourable trial. - 
Cleo. So Fulvia told me. 
I pr'ythee, turn aſide, and weep for her; 
Then bid adieu to me, and ſay, the tears 
Belong to Egypt“: Good now, play one ſcene 
Of excellent diſſembling ; and let it look 
Like perfect honour, | | 
Ant. You'll heat my blood; no more. 
Clea. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. 
9 O moſt falſe love! © | 
Where be the ſacred vials thus ſhould'ft fill 
With — 2 water 2 Alluding to the lachrymatory vials, or 
bottles of tears, which the 
friend. Jon x so. * 
So, in the firſt Act of The Two Noble Xin ſmen, written by Fletcher 
in conjunction with Shakſpeare: 
«© Balms and gums, and heavy cheers, 
„ Sacred wials fil d with tears.” STEEVENS. ä 
1 So Antony loves. ] i. e. uncertain as the ſtate of my health is the 
love of Antony. STE E VERS. : 
I believe Mr. Steevens is right: yet before I read his note, I thought 
the meaning to be," My fears quickly render me ill; and I am as 
uickly well again, when I am convinced that Antony has an affection 
or me,” So, for ſo that, If this be the true ſenſe of the paſſage, is 
ought to be regulated thus : | 
I am quickly ill, —and well again, 
So Antony loves. MALoNE. 


> =to Egypt ;u=] To me, the queen of Egypt. JonnsoN. 


omans ſometimes put into the urn of a 


Ant. 
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Ant. Now, by my ſword, ; 0 
Cleo. And target, — Still he mends; 0 
But this is not the beſt: Look, pr'ythee, Charmian, 
How this Herculean Roman does beco 70 
The carriage of his c hake. 
Ant. T'll leave you, lady. 
Cleo. Courteous lord, one wor. 
Sir, you and I muſt part, — but that's not it: 
Sir, you and I have lov'd, but there's not it; 
That you know well : Something it is I would. — 
O, my oblivion is a very Anton,, 
And I am all forgotten. E 
Ant. But that your royalt 5 3 
Holds idleneſs your ſubject, 1 hould take you + 
For idleneſs itſelf5. . 


1 


N ; 


ſon of Hercules, STEEVENS. 
4 O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 


3 — Herculean Roman—]. Antony traced his deſcent from Anton, a 


© 4 


And I am all forgottten.] Cleopatra has ſomething to ſay, which 


ſeems to be ſuppreſs'd by ſorrow, and after many-attempts, to produce 
her meaning, the cries out: O, this oblivious memory of mine is as falſe 
and treacherous to me as Antony is, and. I forget every thing, Oblivion, 
I believe, is boldly uſed for a memory apt to be deceitful. STEEVENS. 
I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that Mr. Steevens's explanation of this 
paſſage is juft, and therefore have not encumbered the page with any 
conjectures upon it, Dr. Johnſon ſays, that ( it was her memory, not 
her oblivion, that like Antony, was forgetting and deſerting her.” It 
certainly was; it was her oblivious memory, as Mr. Steevens has well 
interpreted it; and the licence is much in our authour's manner. 
| Maronz, 
S But that your royalty n 
Holds idleneſs your ſubject, I ſhould take you 
For idleneſs itſelf. ] The ſenſe may be: — But that your queenſbip 
ebuſes idleneſs for the ſubject of your xr” ph 1 foould. take you for 
idleneſt itſelf, So Webſter (who was often a very cloſe imitator of 
Shakſpeare) in his Vittoria Corembona, 1612: 
&  — how idleam I 9 
4“ To queſtion my own idleneſs !”* 
Or an antitheſis may be deſigned between royalty and ſubjecr.— But 
that I know you to be a queen, and that your royalty bolds idleneſs in ſub- 
Je&ion to you, exalting you far above its influence, 4 ſhould ſuppoſe you to 
be the wery genius of idleneſs itſelf. STEEvENs. 
Mr. Steevens's latter interpretation is, I think, nearer the truth; 
But perhaps your ſubje# rather means, whom being in ſubjection to you 
| can 


Cleo, 


r tb at. bent 
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Cleo. Tis ſweating labour, 
To bear ſuch idleneſs ſo near the heart 
As Cleopatra this, But fir, forgive me; 
Since my becomings kill me®, when they do not 
Eye well to you: Your honour calls you hence 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 
And all the gods 50 with you! upon your ſword 
Sit laurel victory! and ſmooth ſucceſs 
Be ſtrew'd before your feet! 

Ant, Let us go. Come; 
Our ſeparation ſo abides, and flies, | 
That thou, reſiding here, go'ſt yet with me, 
And J, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 
Away. | | [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
Rome. An Appartment in Cæſar's houſe. 
Enter Oc r Avius C SAR, LEIDus, and Attendants. 


Cz/. You may ſee, Lepidus, and henceforth know 
It is not Cæſar's natural vice to hate * | 
One great competitor? : From Alexandria 
This 1s the news; He fiſhes, drinks, and waſtes 
The lamps of night in revel: is not more manlike 
Than Cleopatra; nor the queen of Ptolemy. 
More womanly than he: hardly gave audience, or 
Vouchſaf'd to think he had partners: You ſhall find there 
A man, who is the abſtract of all faults 
That all men follow. 

Lep. I muſt not think, there are 


can command at pleaſure, * to do your bidding, to aſſume the airs 
of coquetry, &c, Were not this coquet one of your attendants, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe you yourſelf were this capricious being. Malo. k 
© Since my becomings il me] There is ſomewhat of obſcurity in 
this — In the firſt ſcene of the play Antony had called her: 
« — wrangling queen, ; 
«© Whom every thing becomes.” 
It is to this, perhaps, that ſhe alludes, STEEVENS. 
7 One great competitor >=] Perhaps, Our great competitor. JonunsoN. 
Competitor means here, as it does wherever the word occurs in Shak- 
ſpeare, aſſociate, or partner. MAs oOo. — 
| Evils 


Y 
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Evils enough to darken all his goodneſs: 
His faults, in him, ſeem as the ſpots of heaven, 
More firy by night's blackneſs*; hereditary, 
Rather than purchas'd?; what he cannot change, 
Than what he chooſes. | 
Cæſ. You are too indulgent : Let us grant, it is not 
Amiſs to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy ; 
To give a kingdom for a mirth ; to fit 
And keep the turn of tipling with a flave ; 
To reel the ſtreets at noon, and ſtand the buffet 
With knaves that ſmell of ſweat: ſay, this becomes him, 


8 His faults, in bim, ſeem as the ſpots of beaw'n, 

Mere firy by night's blackneſs ; | If by ſpots are meant ſtars, as 
night has no other fiery ſpots, the compariſon is forced and harſh, ſtars 
having been always ſuppoſed to beautify the night; nor do I compre. 
hend what there is in the counter-part of this fimile, which anſwers 
to night's blackneſs. Hanmer reads: ; 

— ſpots on ermine, 

Or fires, by night's blackneſs. Jon Nsõα . 

The meaning ſeems to be—As the ſtars or ſpots of heaven are not ob- 
ſcured, but rather rendered more bright, by the blackneſs of the night, ſo 
neither is the goodneſs of Antony eclipſed by his evil qualities, but, on 

the contrary, his faults ſeem enlarged and aggravated by his virtues, 

That which anſwers to the blackneſs of the night, in the counterpart 
of the ſimile, is Antony's goodneſs. His goodneſs is a ground which 
gives a relief to his faults, and makes them ſtand out more prominent 
and conſpicuous. 

It is objected, that ſtars rather beautify than deform the night, But 
the poet confiders them here only with reſpe& to their prominence and 
ſplendour, It is ſufficient for him that their ſcintilations appear ſtronger 
in conſequence of darkneſs, as jewels are more reſplendent on a black 
ground than on any other.—That the prominence and ſplendour of the 
ſtars were alone in Shakſpeare's contemplation, appears from a paſſage 
in Hamlet, where a ſimilar thought is leſs equivocally expreſs d: 

« Your ſkill ſhall, like a ſtar i“ the darkeſt night, | 

« Stick fry off indeed.” | 
A kindred thought occurs in X. Henry V. 

«©. though che truth of it ſtands off as groſs 

« As black from white, my eye will ſcarcely ſee it.“ 
Again, in X. Henry V. P. J. 

4% And like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 

« My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 

6 Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 

6 Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off.” MAT OI. 

9 — purchas'd ;} Procured by his own fault or endeavour. * 
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(As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed, 1 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh*,) yet muſt Antony 
No way excuſe his ſoils?, when we do bear | 

So great weight in his lightneſs®. If he fill'd 

His va with his voluptuouſneſs, | 


1 ſay, this becomes bim; If 
( As bis compoſure muſt be rare, indeed, | 
Whom SE things cannot blemiſh;] This ſeems inconſequent. 
I read: 

And bis compoſure, &c. | 
Grant that this becomes bim, and if it can become bim, be muſt have in 
bin ſomething very uncommon z yet, Cc. JounsoN, 

Though the conſtruction of this paſſage, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, ap- 
pears harſh, there is, I believe, no corruption. In As you Like it, we 
meet with the ſame hind of phraſeology : 

«© —— what though you have more beauty, 
« ( As by my faith I ſee no more in you 

« Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
«© Muſt you be therefore proud and pitileſa ? 

See Vol. III. p. 195, n. 9. MALONE. 

2 No way excuſe bis ſoils,] The old copy has—foils. For the 
emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. In the Mſz of 
our author's time f and ſ are often undiſtiguiſhable, and no two letters 
are ſo often confounded at the preſs. Shakſpeare has ſo regularly uſed 
this word in the ſenſe required here, that there cannot, I imagine, be 
the ſmalleſt doubt of the juſtneſs of this emendation. So, in Hamlet : 

&« and no ſoil, nor cautel, doth beſmirch 
« The virtue of his will.“ 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : 

«© The only ſoil of his fair virtues gloſs.” 

Again, In 2 Meaſure : 

« Who is as free from touch or ſoil with her, 
cc As ſhe from one ungot.” 

Again, ibid. | 

« My «nſoild name, the auftereneſs of my life. 
Again, in X. Henry IV. P. II. 
For all the ſoi/ of the atchievement goes 
| « With me into the earth.“ 
In the laſt act of the play before us we find an expreſſion nearly ſyne- 
nymous s - | 
« His taints and honours 
« Wag'd equal in him.“ 
Again, in Act II. ſe. iii. | | | 
« Read not my blemiſpes in the world's reports.” Maron. N 

So great weight in his re The word light is one of Shak- | 
ſpeare's favourite play. things. The lenſe is, His trifling levity throws 
io much burden upon us. Jon x SO. an 

F 
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Full ſurfeits, and the dry neſs of his bones, 

Call on him fort-: but, to confound ſuch time *, 
That drums him from his ſport, and ſpeaks as loud 
As his on ſtate, and ours, - tis to be chid 

As we rate boys; who, being mature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, 
And fo rebel to judgment. BI 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Lep. Here's more news. Loy 

- Me." Thy biddings have been done; and every hour, 

Moſt noble Cæſar, ſhalt thou have report 

How tis abroad. Pompey is ſtrong at ſea; 

And it appears, he is beloy'd of thoſe | 

That only have fear'd Cæſarꝰ: to the ports 

The diſcontents repair*, and men's reports 

Give him much wrong d. as 
Cæſ. ] ſhould have known no leſs :— | 

It hath been taught us from the primal ſtate, 

'That he, which 1s, was wiſh'd, until he were; 

And the ebb*d'man, ne'er lov'd, till ne*er worth love, 


* 


4 Call on bim fort:] Call on bin, is, viſt bim. Says Cæſar, f 
Antony followed bis debauches at a time of leiſure, I ſhould leaue bim 10 
puniſped by their natural conſequences, by ſurfeits, and dry 5 
1 s OHNSON, 
5 — to confound ſuch time, ] See p · 426, Ne 7. MaLoNEx, | 
6 a boys; who, being mature in knowledge, | For this Hanmer, who 
thought the maturity of a boy an inconſiſtent idea, has put: 
— who, immature in knowledye : 
but the words experience and judgment require that we read mature: 
though Dr. Warburton has received the emendation. By boys mature 
in knowledge, are meant, boys old enough to know their duty. on xs. 
7 That only bave fear d Ceſar :] Thoſe whom not los but fear 
made adherents to Cæſar, now ſhew their affection for Pompey. 
2 R 3 * | * Jon Nsok. 
8 "The diſcontents repair, —] That is, the malecontents, So, in X. 
Henry IV. P. I. | | : 
6 — that may pleaſe the eye 
« Of fickle changelings and poor diſcontents.“ 
See Vol. V. p. 244, n. 5. | MALONE. 
cath | | Comes, 
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Comes dear'd, by being lack de. This common n body, 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, 

Goes to, and back, lackying the varying tide, 

To rot itſelf with motion *. "27 0 
Me/. Cæſar, I bring thee word, 1252 

Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 

Make the ſea ſerve them ; which they ear and wound 


9 — be, which i 1 was wiſh'd until be were; 

And the ebb'd man, ne er lou d, till ne er worth love, 2 | 

Comes dear'd, by being lack 41. The old copy ens. 
fear d, by being lack d. The correction was made in Thebbald's edi- 
tion, to whom it was communicated by Dr. Warburton. Something, 
however, is yet wanting. What is the meaning of“ ne'er lov'd till ne er 
worth love? I ſuppoſe that the ſecond ne er was inadvertently repeated 
at the preſs, and that we ſhould read —till not worth love. MALONE. 

Let us examine the ſenſe of the old copy in plain proſe. The earlieft. 
bifor ies inform us, that the man in ſupreme command wvas always wiſh'd. 
to gain that command, till be bad obtaij d it. And be, whom the multi- 
tude bas contentedly ſeen in a low cobelicive, when be begins to be wanted 
by them, becomes to be fear'd by them, But do the multitude fear a many 
becauſe they want him? Certainly, we muſt read: „ 

Comes dear d, by being lach d. gas 
i, e. endear'd, a favourite to them. Beſides,” the context requires this 
reading; for it was not fear, but love, that made the people flock-to 
young Pompey, and what occafioned this reflection. So, in Corialanut 2 
cc I ſhall be lo, when Iam lach d. WARBURTON» 

I Goes to, and back, lackying the warying tide, 

To rot itſelf with "motion. The old copy reads—latking. Lachjlag. 
was introduced by Mr. Theobald: i. e. ſays he, & floating back ward 
and forward with the variation of the tide, Jike a page or lacky at his 
maſter's heels.” Marone. 

- Theobald's conjecture may be ſupported by a paſſage in the Fifth book 
of Chapman' s tranſlation of Homer's Odyſſey : ER | 8 
5 who would willingly x 
© Lackay along fo vaſt a lake of brine 2” “ 

Again, in the Prologue to Antonio and Mellida, p. II. Then, * 
O that our power 

« Could lacky or keep pace with our d 

Again, in the whole magnificent entertainment given to King James, 
Queen Anne his wife, c. March 35, 1609, by Thomas Decker, 1609: 
** The minutes that /achey the heeles of time, run not faſter away than 

o our joyes.“ 

Perhaps anot ber meſſenger ſhould be noted here, az entering with freſh 
rays STEEVENS. 

— which they ear—] To ear, is to low; za common 9 

Jonxsox. 
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See p. 435, n. 7. Maron. 
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With keels of every kind: Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy: the borders maritime | 
Lack blood to think on't3, and fluſh youth“ revolt: 
No veſſel can peep forth, but tis as ſoon 7 3 
Taken as ſeen; for Pompey's name ſtrikes more, 
Than could his war reſiſted. ; | 
Cl. Antony, 1 Red of 
Leave thy laſcivious waſſelss, When thou once 
Waſt beaten from Modena, where thou ſlew'ſt 
Hirtius and Panſa, conſuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow; whom thou fought'R againſt, 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than ſavages could ſuffer : Thou di dſt drink 
The ſtale of horſes 5, and the gilded puddle | 
Which beaſts would cough at; thy palate then did deign 
The rougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge ; | 
Yea, like the tag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou browſed*ſt ; on the Alps, 
It is reported, thou didſt eat ſtrange fleſh, 
Which ſome did die to look on : And all this 
It wounds thine. honour, that I ſpeak it now). 
'as borne ſo like a ſoldier, that thy cheek 
So much as lank'd not. 975550 
Lep. It is pity of him. | 
Cf. Let his ſhames quickly _ 
Drive him to Rome: *Tis time we twain 7 


act blood to think on't,] Turn pale at the thought of it. Jounson. 
.* = and e Fluſh youth is youth ripened to manhood; 
youth whoſe blood is at the flow. STE EVENS. 1 12 
5 — ** laſcivious waſſels.—] Vaſſel is here put for intemperance 
in general. So, in Lowe's Labour's Loft : 8 
% At wakes and waſſelt, meetings, markets, fairs.“ 
For a more particular account of the word, ſee Macbeth, Act I. ſe. 
uit. The old copy, however, reads waſſailes. STEEVENS. 
6 — Thou didft dri! 3 ; 
© The flale of borſer, &c.] All theſe circumſtances of Antony's diſ- 
tteſs, are taken literally from Plutarch. SrEEVZNS. 
7 Drive bim to Rome: *Tis time we twain, Se.] The defect of the 
metre induces me to believe that ſome word has been inadvertently 
omitted. Perhaps our authour wrote: 
_ 1 Drive him to Rome diſgrac d: Tis time we twain, &c» 
So, in Act III. fc. xi: "$5 Hh 8 
380 the £ N 
0 From Egypt drive her all- diſgraced friend.” MALONE» Da 
Ja TX $ v 6 1 
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Did ſhew ourſelves i the field; and, to that end, 
Aſſemble me immediate councils: Pompey | 
Thrives in our idleneſs. 
Lep. To-morrow, Czſar, 
I ſhall be furniſh'd to inform you rightly 
Both what by ſea and land I can be able, 
To *front this preſent time. 
Cæſ. Till which encounter, 
It is my buſineſs too. Farewel. 
Lep. Farewel, my lord: What you mall know mean 
time 
Of ſtirs abroad, I ſhall beſeech you, fir, 


To let me be partaker. 


Cæſ. Doubt not, fir ; I knew it for my bond 0 lu. 


SCENE V, 


Alexandria. 4 Room in the Palace. 
Enter CI IO ATRA, CHARMIAN, Ia as, and Mau DI,. 


Cleo. Charmian, — 
—_ . Ap arink 

leo. Ha, ha, - Give me to mandragera?. 
Char, bids madam ? 


Clio. 
8 Aſſemble me \ immadiato council : ] Shakſpeare frequently uſes this 
kind of phraſeologyy but I do not fecollect any inftance he has 


introduced it in ſolemn dialogue, where one equal is ſpeaking to an- 
other. Perhaps therefore the correction made by the editor of the ſecond 
folio is right: Aſſemble ce, c. 80 afterwards: 

« . Haſte we for it: 


« Yet, ere we put ourſelves in arms, diſpatch we, &c. 
Maroxz. 


I knew it for my bond. ] That is, to be my bounden duty. 
MAasoN. 


9 n= mandrager LA plant of which the infuſion was ſuppoſed to 
procure ſleep. ha peare mentions it in Othello ; 


6 Not — 2 nor mandragera, 4 
« Can ever med'cine thee to that ſweet Neep."” Jonxsox. 


So, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623: 
„ Come violent death, 
« Serve for * and make me lleep. . I 9 
5 2 


* 
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Clio. That I might ſleep out this great gap of time, 
My Antony is.away. : _ 
Char. You think of him too much. 
Cleo. O, tis treaſon ! 
Char. Madam; I truſt, not ſo. 
Cleo. Thou, eunuch l Mardian ! 
Mar. What's your highneſs pleaſure? 
Cleo. Not now to hear thee fing ; I take no pleaſure 
In aught an eunuch has: Tis well for thee, 
That, being unſeminar'd, thy freer thoughts | 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Haſt thou affections? 
Mar. Yes, gracious madam  _ 
Cleo. Indeed ? 2% 4 
Mar. Not in deed, madam ; for I can do nothing 
But what in deed is honeſt to be done: 
Yet have I fierce affections, and think, 
What Venus did with Mars. 
Cleo. O Charmian, K fe 4; 275 
Where think'ſt thou he is now? Stands he, or fits he? 
Or does he walk? cr is he on his horſe ? 
O happy horſe, to bear the weight of Antony ! 
Do bravely, horſe! for wot'ſt thou whom thou moy* ? 
The demy Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men *.—He's ſpeaking now, 
Or murmuring, Where's my ſerpent of old Nile? 
For ſo he calls me; Now I feed myſelf 
With moſt delicious poiſon :—Think on me 
That am with Phoebus? amorous pinches black, 
And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted Cæſar *, 
When thou waſt here above the ground, I was 


An Adlington's Apulcias (of which the epiſtle is dated 1566) re- 
Printed 1639, Ato, bl. I. p. 187. lib. 10: „ I gave him no poylon, but 
a doling drink of mandragoras, which is of ſuch force that it will cauſe 
any man to ſleepe as though he were dead.” PERCY. 
1 And burgonet of men,—] A burgonet is a kind of belmet. So, in 
King Henry Il: | . 
i „This day I'll wear aloft my burgoner.” | 
So, in Heywood's Iron Ape, 1632: | 
Ill hammer on thy proof-ſteel'd burgoner.” STEEVEN $. 
* — Broad fronted Ceſar,] Mr. Seward is of opinion, that the poet 
wrote bald. fronted Cæſar. STEEVENS. : 
4 A morſel 
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A morſel for a monarch : and great Pompey _ 
Would ſtand, and make his eyes grow in my brow 3 
There would he anchor his aſpeR, and die 

With looking on his life. 


Enter ALEXAS. 


. Alex. Sovereign of Egypt, hail! 

Cleo. How much unlike art thou Mark Antony! 
Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
With his tin& gilded thee 3, — | 
How goes it with my brave Mark Antony ? 

Alex. Laſt UN e did, dear queen, 

He kiſs'd,—the laſt of many doubled kiſſes, 
This orient pearl; His ſpeech ſticks in my heart. 

Cleo. Mine ear muſt pluck it thence. 

Alex. Good friend, quoth hes 
Say, the firm Roman to great Egypt ſends 
This treaſure of an oyſter ; at whoſe foot, 

To mend the petty preſent, I awill piece 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms; All the eaſt, 
Say thou, ſhall call her miſftre/s. So he nodded, 


And ſoberly did mount an arm-gaunt ſteed “, 
| Who 


3 — that great medicine bath 
With his tin& gilded thee.) Alluding to the philoſopher's ſtone, 
which, by its touch, converts baſe metal into gold. The alchemiſts 
call the matter, whatever it be, by which they perform tranſmutation, 
a medicines JOHNSON» , EE. 
Thus Chapman, in his Shadow of Night, 1594: 
«© O then, thou great elixir of all treaſures.” 

And on this paſſage he has the following note: The philoſopher's 
ſtone, or phjloſopbica medicina is called the great Elixir, to which he 
here alludes,” Thus, in the Chanones Temannes Tate of Chaucer, late 
edit, v. 16330: | 
6 the philoſophres ſtone, 4 

« Elixir cleped, we ſeken faſt eche on.” STxzEvENS. 

1 — arm-gaunt feed, ] i. e. his ſteed worn lean and thin by much 

ſervice in war, So, Fairfax : | 
« His fall wworn ſteed the champion ftout beſtrode”. Wars. 

On this note Mr. Edwards has been very laviſh of his pleaſantry, and 
indeed has juſtly cenſured the miſquotation of fall. worn, for flall- 
Worth, which means ftrong, but makes no attempt to explain the word 

in the play, Mr, Seward, in his preface to Beaumont, has very ela- 
| Gg3 borately 


— — — 
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Who neigh'd fo high, that what I would have ſpoke 
Was beaftly demb*'d by him 5, 

Cleo. What, was he fad, or merry ? 

Alex. Like to the time o'the year between the extremes 
Of hot and-cold ; he was nor ſad, nor merry. 
Cleo. O well-divided diſpoſition Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, tis the man; but note him: 
He was not ſad; for he would ſhine on thoſe 


That make their looks by his: he was not merry; 


Which ſeem'd to tell them, his remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy: but between both: 
O heavenly mingle !— Be*ſ thou ſad, or merry, 


borately endeavoured to prove, that an arm-gaunt ſteed is a ſteed with 
lean- ſhoulders. Arm is the Teutonic word for want, or poverty. Arm- 

aunt may be therefore an old word, fignifying, lean for want, ill fed. 

dwards's obſervation, that a worn-out horſe is not proper for Atlas 
to mount in battle, is impertinent; the horſe here mentioned ſeems to 
be a poſt- horſe, rather than a war-horſe, Yet as arm-gaunt ſeems not 
intended to imply any defect, it perhaps means, a horſe ſo ſlender that 
a man might claſp him, and therefore formed for expedition. Hanmer 
reads: = arm-girt fleed. JohN So. 

On this paſſage, which I believe to be corrupt, I have nothing ſa- 
tis factory to propoſe, It is clear, that whatever epithet was uſed, it 
was intended as deſcriptive of a beautiful horſe, ſuch (we may pre- 
ſume) as our authour has deſcribed in his Venus and Adonis. 

Dr. Johnſon muſt have look*d into ſome early edition of Mr, Ed- 
wards's book, for in his ſeventh edition he has this note: © I have 
ſometimes thought, that the meaning may poſſibly be, thin-ſboulder'd, 
by a ſtrange compoſition of Latin and Engliſh :—-gaunr quoad armos.” 
Mr. Maſon juſtly remarks on the preceding notes, that he cannot con- 
ceive why the joint-ſovereign of the world ſhould be mounted on a little 


worn · out ſtarved poſt-horſe, or why ſuch a poſt-horfe ſhould be called by 


the pompous appellation of a feed, (which, he obſerves, is appropriated 
to horſes for ſtate or war,) and neigh ſo loudly as to dumb-found the 
ſpectators. Mr. Steevens obſerves, that © in Chaucer (Tyrwhitt's edit. 
v. 1247,) arm-gret is uſed in the ſenſe of as big as the arm: but the 
difficulty ſtill remains; for arm - gaunt muſt in this way be interpreted as 
thin as the arm, no very favourable deſcription of a horſe, MALONE. 


5 Was beaftly dumb d by bim.] The old copy has dumb. The cor- 


rection was made by Mr. Theobald. Alexas means (ſays he,) the 


horſe made fuch a neighing, that if he had ſpoke, he could not have 


been heard.” MaLons. 
The verb which Theobald would introduce, is found in Pericles 
Prince of Tyre, 16cg : 
Deep clerks ſhe dumbs, & c. STEEVENS, 8 
; 0 
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The violence of either thee becomes ; 
So does it no man elſe. — Met'ſt thou my poſts ? FR 
Alex. Ay, madam, twenty ſeveral meſſengers : 
Why do you ſend fo thick? | 
Cleo. Who's born that day 
When TI forget to ſend to Antony, 
Shall die n and paper, Charmian. 
Welcome, my good Alexas.— Did 1, Charmian, 
Ever love Cæſar ſo? : 
Char, O that brave Cæſar! | 
Cleo. Be chok'd with ſuch another emphaſis ! 
Say, the brave Antony. | 
Char, The valiant Cæſar! 
Cleo. By Iſis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Cæſar paragon again 
My man of men. ee 
Char. By your moſt gracious pardon, 
I fing but after you. nk 
Cleo. My ſallad days*; 
When I was green in judgment: Cold in blood, 
To ſay, as I ſaid then !—But, come, away; | 
Get me ink and paper: he ſhall have every day 
A ſeveral greeting, or I'll unpeople Egypt. 


% 


ACT IH. SCENE I. 
Meſſina. 4 Room in Pompey's Hou/e. 


Enter Pomyey, MExECRaTEs, ard Men as*, 


Pom. If the great gods be juſt, they ſhall aſſiſt 
The deeds of juſteſt men. | | 


6 My ſallad days; | 
en 1 was green in judgment :—Cold in blood, 

To Joy, as I ſaid then ] Cold in blood, is, an upbraiding expoſtu- 
lation to her maid. Thoſe, ſays ſhe, were ny ſallad days, when I was 
green in judgment; but your blood is as cold as my judgment, if you bave 
the ſame opinion of things now as I bad then, WARBURTON. | i 

1 — unpeople Egypt .] By ſending out meſſengers. Jon xsom. 

8 All the ſpeeches in this ſcene that are not ſpoken by Pompey and 

Varrius, are marked in the old copy, Mene, which muſt ſtand for Mene- 
crates, The courſe of the dialogue ſhews that ſome of them at leaſt 

belong to Menas; and accordingly they are to him attributed in the 

| Gg4 modern 


Mene * 
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Mene. Know, worthy Pompey, 
That what they do delay, they not deny. 

Pom. Whiles we are ſuitors to their throne, decays 
The thing we ſue for“. ; | 

Mene. We, ignorant of ourſelves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe powers 
Deny us for our good; ſo find we profit, 
By loſing of our prayers. 

Pom. I ſhall do well: : 
The people love me, and the ſea is mine; 
My power's a creſcent, and my auguring hope 
Says, it will come to the full“. Mark Antony 
In Egypt ſits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors: Cæſar gets money, where 
He loſes hearts : Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatter'd ;. but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. | 

Men. Cæſar and Lepidus are in the field; 
A mighty ſtrength they carry. 

Pom. Where have you this? *tis falſe, 

Men. From Silvius, fir. 
Pom. He dreams; I know, they are in Rome together, 
Looking for Antony: But all the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip *! 


* 


Let 


modern editions; or rather, a ſyllable [ Men.] has been prefixed, that 
will ſerye equally to denote the one or the other of theſe perſonages. 
I have given the firſt two ſpeeches to Menecrates, and the reſt to Menas. 
It is a matter of little conſequence, Marone, . N 

9 Whiles we are ſuitors to their throne, decay: 
be thing we ſue ſor.) The meaning is, While we are praying, the 
thing for which we pray is loſing its value. Jonnson. 

Ay power's a creſcent, &c.] In the old editions: 

M powers are creſcent, and my. auguring bope, 

* Says it will come to the full. 
What does the relative ie belong to? It cannot in ſenſe relate to hope, 


Nor in concord to powers, The poet's alluſion is to the moon, or creſ- 


cent; but his hopes tell him, that creſcent will come to a full orb. 
i THEOBALD. 
_ > — thy wan ] In the old edition it is—rby wand lip ! Perhaps, 
for fond lip, or warm lip, ſays Dr. Johnſon, Wand, if it 3 
either 
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Let witchcraft join with beauty, luſt with both! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 

Keep his brain fuming ; Epicurean cooks, 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite 

That ſleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, . 
Even till a Lethe'd dulneſs 3,—How now Varrius ? 


Enter VARRIVUsõ. 
Var. This is moſt certain that I ſhall deliver: 


either a corruption of an, the adjeQive, or a contraction of wanned, 
or made wan, a participle. So, in Hamlet: 
ce That, from her working, all his viſage wan d. 
Again, in Marſton's Antonio and Mellida: 
66 — 2 cheek 
« Not as yet wan d.“ 

Or perhaps waned lip, i. e. decreaſed, like the moon, in its beauty. 

So, in the Tragedy of Mariam, 1613232 | | 
« And, Cleopatra then to ſeek had been 
« So firm a lover of hey quainedface,” . 

Yet this expreſſion of Pompey s perhaps, after all, implies a wiſh on- 
ly, that every charm of love may confer additional ſoftneſs on the lips 
of Cleopatra: i. e. that her beauty may improve to the ruin of her 
lover. The epithet wan might have been added, only to ſhew the 
ſpeaker's private contempt of it, It may be remarked, that the lips of 
Africans and Afiatics are paler than thoſe of European nations. STEEY. 

Shakſpeare's orthography often adds a d at the end of a word. Thus, 
vile is (in the old editions) every where ſpelt vild. Laund is given in- 
ſtead of /awn ; why not therefore wand for wan here? 

If this nowever ſhould not be accepted, ſuppoſe we read with the ad- 
dition only of an apoſtrophe, wand: i. e. waned, declined, gone off from 
its perfection; comparing Cleopatra's beauty to the moon paſt the full. 

\ PERCY. 


3 That ſleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, 

Even till a Letbe d dulneſs.] I ſuſpect our authour wrote: 
That ſleep and feeding may prorogue his Hour, &c. 

So, in Timon of Athens : | | | 

6 let. not that part of nature, | 
« Which my lord pay'd for, be of any power 
& To expel ſickneſs, but prolong bis bour.'* 

The words honour and hour have been more than once confounded in 
theſe plays. What Pompey ſeems to wiſh is, that Antony ſhould ſtill 

remain with Cleopatra, totally forgetful of every other object. 

* To prorogue his Benn, does not convey to me at leaſt, any preciſe 
notion, If, however, there be no corruption, I ſuppoſe Pompey means to 
Wiſh, that ſleep and feaſting may prorogue to ſo diſtant a day all thoughts 
of fame and military achievement, that they may totally ſlide from An- 
tony's mind. MAaLonz 


5 Mark 
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Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expected ; fince he went from Egypt, tis 
A ſpace for farther travel +. 

Pom. I could have given leſs matter 
A better ear. —-Menas, I did not think, 
This amorous ſurfeiter would have don'd his helm? 
For ſuch a petty war: his ſoldierſhip 
Is twice the other twain : But let us rear 
The higher our opinion, that our ſtirring 
Can from the lap of Egypt's widow pluck 
The ne'er luſt-wearied Antony. 

Men. I cannot hope *, 
Cæſar and Antony ſhall well greet together: 
His wife, that's e did treſpaſſes to Cæſar; 
His brother warr'd upon him“; although, I think, 
Not mov'd by Antony. 

Pom. I know not, Menas, 
How leſſer enmities may give way to greater. 
Were't not that we ſtand up againſt them all, 0 
»Twere pregnant they ſhould ſquare * between themſelves; 
For they have entertained cauſe enough 


| ; To 

4 — fince be went from Egypt, tis 
A ſpace for farther EL? i. e. fince he quitted Egypt, a ſpace of 
time has elapſed in which a longer journey might have been performed 
than from Egypt to Rome. STEEVERXS. | 


S — would bawe don'd bis eim] To don is to do on, to put on. So, 


in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623 
N „ Call upon our dame aloud, 
«© Bid her quickly don her ſhrowd,” STzrvENs. 
6 Trannot hope, &c.] The judicious editor of the Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer in four vols, 8vo, 1775, obſerves that to bope on this occaſion 
means to expect. So, in the Rever Tale, v. 4027: | 
« Our-manciple I hope he wol be ded.” STEEZV ENS. 

7 — warr'd upon bim ;—] The old copy has wan d. The emenda- 
tion, which was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, is ſupporteddy 
a paſſage in the next ſcene, in which Cæſar ſays to Antony, 

„ — your wife and brother 
% Made wars upon me. MATO. 
5 — ſquart] That is, quarrel. So, in the Shoemaker's Holidiy, 
or the gentle Craft, 1600: 
| « What? ſquare they, maſter Scott ?— 
«& — Sir, no doubt: i 
66 Lovers Are quickly in, and quickly out.“ STELVENS. 8 
ee 
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To draw their ſwords : but how the fear of us 

May cement their diviſions, and bind up 

The petty difference, we yet'not know. 

Be it as our gods will have it! It only ſtands 

Our lives upon ?, to uſe our ſtrongeſt hands. : 

Come, Menas. [Exeunt. 


SCENE. II. 


Rome. A Room in the Houſe of Lepidus. 
Enter ENOBARBUS, and LEPIDUS. © 


Lep. Good Enobarbus, tis a worthy deed, 
And ſhall become you well, to entreat your captain 
To ſoft and gentle ſpeech. 
Eno. I ſhall entreat him 
To anſwer like himſelf: if Cæſar move him, 
Let Antony look over Cæſar's head, 
And ſpeak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius” beard, 
I would not ſhav't to-day *. 
Lep. Tis not a time for private ſtomaching. 
Eno. Every time | | 
Serves for the matter that 1s then born in it. 
Lep. But ſmall to greater matters muſt give way. 
Eno. Not if the ſmall come firſt. 
Lep. Your ſpeech is paſſion: 
But, pray you, ſtir no embers up. Here comes 
The noble Antony. 


See Vol, II. p. 459, n. 2. MALONE. 

9 Our lives upon, —] This play is not divided into acts by the au- 
thour or firſt editors, and therefore the preſent diviſion may be altered 
at pleaſure, I think the firſt act may be commodiouſly continued to this 
place, and the ſecond act opened with the interview of the chief per- 
lons, and a change of the ſtate of action. Yet it muſt be confeſſed, 
that it is of ſmall importance, where theſe unconnected and defultory 
ſcenes are interrupted. Jon NSON- » 

1 Were I the wearer of Antonius beard, 

1 would not ſhawve't to-day.) I believe he means, I would meet bin 
undreſſed, without ſhew of reſpect. Jon xsox. 

Plutarch mentions that Antony © after the overthrow he had at Mo- 
dena, ſuffered his beard to grow at length, and never clipt it, that it was 
marvelous long.“ Perhaps this cirumſtance was in Shak(ſpeare's 
thoughts, MALox z. | | 


| Enter 


I 
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Enter Ax rox , and VENTIDIUS. 


Eno. And yonder, Cæſar. 

Enter CAR, Mgecznas, and AcriPpPaA, 
Ant. If we compoſe well here, to Parthia : 
Hark you, Ventidius. | 

Ceæſ. I do not know, 
Mecænas; aſk Agrippa. 

Lep. Noble friends, 
That which combin'd us was moſt great, and let not 
A leaner action rend us. What's amils, 
May it be gently heard: When we debate 
Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds: Then, noble partners, 
(The rather, for 1 earneſtly beſeech,) 
'Touch you the ſoureſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 
Nor curſtneſs grow to the matter *. 

Ant. Tis ſpoken well: | 

Were we before our armies, and to fight, 
J ſhould do thus. 

Cæſ. Welcome to Rome. 

A nuts, Thank you. 

Cæſ. Sit. | 

. 

Cæſ. Nay, then : 


2 Nor curſineſs grow to the matter.) Let not ill. bumour be added to 
the real ſubject of our difference. Joxns0N, 

3 Cæſ. Sit. | | 

Ant. Sit, fir !] Antony appears to be jealous of a circumſtance 
which ſeemed to indicate a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority in his too ſuc- 
ceſsful partner in power; and accordingly reſents the invitation of Cæſat 
to be ſeated ; Cæſar anſwers, Nay, then —— i. e. if you are ſo ready to 
reſent what I meant an act of civility, there can be no reaſon to ſup- 
pole you have temper enough for the bufineſs on which at preſent we 
are met, The ormer editors leave a full point at the end of this as 
well as the preceding ſpeech. STEEVvENS. ; 

The following circumſtance may ſerve to ftrengthen Mr. Steevens's 
opinion: When the fictitious Sebaſtian made his appearance in Europe, 
he came to a conference with the Conde de Lemos; to whom, after 
the firſt exchange of civilities, he ſaid, Conde de Lemos, be covered. And 
being aſked by that nobleman, by what pretences he laid claim to the 
ſuperiority expreſſed by ſuch permiſſion, he replied, J do it by right of 
my birth; I am Sebaſtian, Jonns0N, | 4 
at . 
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Ant. I learn, you take things ill, which are not ſo; 


Or, being, concern you not. 

Cæſ. 1 muſt be laugh'd at, \ 
If, or for nothing, or a little, I 
Should ſay myſelf offended ; and with you 
Chiefly i' the world: more laugh'd at, that I ſhould 
Once name you derogately, when to ſound your name 
It not concern'd me. 

Ant. My being in Egypt, Cæſar, 
What was't to you? | 

Cæſ. No more than my reſiding here at Rome 
Might be to you in Egypt: Yet, if you there 
Dic practiſe on my ſtate *, your being in Egypt 
Might be my queſtion 5. 

Ant, How intend you, practis'd? | 

Ce/. You may be pleas d'to catch at mine intent, 
By what did here befal me. Your wife, and brother, 
Made wars upon me ; and their conteſtation | 
Was theme for you, you were the word of war. 

| Ant. 


I believe, the authour meant no more than that Cæſar ſhould defire 
Antony to be ſeated : “ Sir.” To this Antony replies, Be you, fir, ſeated 
firſt: © Sit, fr.“ ** Nay, then” rejoins Cæſar, if you ſtand on ceremony, 
to put an end to farther talk on a matrer of ſo little moment, I will 
take my ſeat. However, I have too much reſpe& for the two preceding 
_ editors, to ſet my judgment above their concurring opinions, and there- 
fore have left the note of admiration placed by Mr. Steevens at the end 
of Antony's ſpeech, undiſturbed. MAL ONE. 

4 Did practiſe on my ſtate, ] To prafliſe means to employ unwar- 
rantable arts or ſtratageme. So, in the Tragedie of Antonie, done into 
Engliſh by the counteſs of Pembroke, 1595 ; a 

6 nothing kills me ſo 
4 As that I do my Cleopatra ſee 
' «© Prafiſe with Cæſar. “T STEEVENS. 
See Vol. II. p. 113, n. 7. Mat oxx. 
5 — my eueſtion.] 1. e. my theme or ſubject of echverſation. So again, 
in this ſcene : Out of our queſtion wipe him.“ See Vol. IV. p. 191, 
n. 2. MALONEY. | | . 
© — their conteſtation | 
Mat theme for you, you were the wpord of war.] The only mean - 
ing of this can be, that the war, which Antony's wife and brother 
made upon Czfar, was theme for Antony too to make war; or was the 
occaſion why he did make war. But this is directly contrary to the 


context, 
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Ant. You do miſtake your buſineſs ; my brother never 
Did urge me in his act 7: I did enquire it; 


context, which ſhews, Antony did neither encourage them to it, not 
ſecond them init. We cannot doubt then, but the poet wrote ; 

— and their conteſtation 
| Was them'd for you. on | 

7. e. The pretence of war was on your account, they took up arms in 
your name, and you were made the theme and ſubje& of their inſur- 
rection. WARBURTON. 

I am neither ſatisfied with the reading nor the emendation ; them'd 
is, I think, a word unauthoriſed, and very harſh. Perhaps we may read: 
| = their conteflation | 

Had theme from you, you 4vere the word of ware . 

The diſpute derived its ſubject from you. It may be corrected by mere 
tranſpoſition « s | | 
their conteftation - _ _ 

You were theme for, you were the word Jonxxsox. 

Was theme for you, I believe means only, was propoſed as on ex- 
emple for you to follow on a yet more extenſive plan; as themes are given 
for a writer to dilate upon. Shakſpeare, however, may prove the be 
commentator on himſelf. ' Thus, in Coridlanus, Act I, ſc. i: 

& throw forth greater themes 
« For inſurrection's arguing.“ 

Sicinius calls Coriolanus, * — the theme of our aſſembly.” STzzy, 

Mr. Steevens's interpretation is certainly a juſt one, as the words 
now ſtand; but the ſenſe of the words thus interpreted, being directy 
repugnant to the remaining words, 'which are evidently put in appoſition 
with what has preceded, ſhews that there muſt be ſome corruption. If 
their conteſtation was a theme for Antony to dilate upon, an example fir 
bim to follow, what .congruity is there between theſe words and the 
concluſion of the paſſage—* you evere the word of wart i. e. your 
name was employed by them to draw troops to their ſtandard? On the 
other hand, * their conteſlation derived its theme or ſubject from you; 
you were their word of war,” affords a clear and confiſtent ſenſe. Dr. 
Warburton's emendation, however, does not go far enough. To obtain 
the ſenſe deũred, we ſhould read 1 1 4 

Was them'd from you,—- 
So, in Hamlet: 
44  .©Þ Sodike the king, 
| 4 That was and is the gueſftion of theſe wars.” 
In almoſt every one of Shakſpeare's plays, ſubſtantives are uſed u 
verbs. That he muſt have written from, appears by Antony's anſwer 
« You do miſtake your buſineſs; my brother never 
« Did urge me in his act. 
i, e. never made me the theme for © inſurrection's arguing,”* MALoNnEi 
7 — my brother never 
Did urge me in bis act :] i. e. never did make uſe of my name 2 
pretence for the war, WARBURTON _ A f 
R , n 
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And have my learning from ſome true reports“, | 
That drew their ſwords with you. . Did he not rather 
Diſcredit my authority with yours; — 
And make the wars alike againſt my ſtomach, 
Having alike your cauſe ®? Of this, my letters 
Before did ſatisfy you. If you'll patch a quarrel, 
As matter whole you have not to make it with *, 
It muſt not be with this. ie 
Cæſ. You praiſe yourſelf | 
By laying defects of judgment to me; but 
You patch'd up your excuſes, 
Ant, Not ſo, not ſo: & 
I know you could not lack, I am certain on't, 


8 true reports,] Reports for reporters. Mr. Tollet obſeryes that 
Holinſhed, p. 1181, uſes records for woucberzs, STEEVENS. : | 

9 Having alike your cauſe ?] That is, I having alike your cauſe, 
The meaning is the ſame as if, inftead of „ againſt my ſtomach,” our 
authour had written—againſt the flomach of me. Did he not (ſays 
Antony,) make wars againſt the inclination of me alſo, of me, who 
was engaged in the ſame cauſe with yourſelf? Dr. Johnſon. ſuppoſed 
that having meant, be having, and hence has ſuggeſted an unneceſſary 
emendation. MALONE, 

The meaning ſeems to be, having the ſame couſe as you to be offended 
with me, But why, becauſe he was offended with Antony, ſhould he 
make war upon Cæſar? May it not be read thus: | 

did be not rather 

Diſcredit my authority with yours, 

And make the wars alike againſt my flomach, 
Hating alike our cauſe F JouNSON. 

The old reading is immediately explained by Antony's being the 

partner with Octavius in the cauſe againſt which his brother fought. 
| STEEVENSs 

2 matter whole you have not to make it with, ] The original copy 

* 

As matter whole you have to make it with. 
Without doubt erroneouſly ; I therefore only obſerve it, that the reader 
may more readily admit the liberties which the editgrs of this authour's 
works have neceſſarily taken. JoHNsON, | 

I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that the correction, which was made by 
Mr. Rowe, is right. The ſtructure of the ſentence, ** As matter, &c. 
proves decifively that nor was omitted. Of all the errors that happen 
at the preſs, omiſſion is the moſt frequent. MAarone. 

The old reading may be right. It ſeems to allude to Antony's ac- 
knowledged negle& in aiding Cæſar; but yet Antony does not allow 
kimſelf to be faulty upon the preſent cauſe alledged 5 him. 

| TEEVENSs 


5 Very 
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Very neceſſity of this thought, that I, | 
Your partner in the cauſe gainſt which he fought, 
Could not with graceful eyes* attend thoſe wars 
Which fronted ® mine own peace. As for my wife, 
I would you had her ſpirit in ſuch another?! 
The third o' the world is yours; which with a ſnaffle 
You may pace eaſy, but not ſuch a wife. 
Eno. Would, we had all ſuch wives, that the men 
might go to wars with the women! , 
Ant. So much uncurbable, her garboils, Cæſar, 
Made out of her impatience, (which not wanted 
Shrewdneſs of policy too,) I grieving grant, 
Did you too much diſquiet: for that, you muſt 
Bat ſay, I could not help it. 
Cæſ. I wrote to you, 
When rioting in Alexandria; you - 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my miſſive out of audience. 
Ant. Sir, 
He fell upon me, ere admitted; then 
Three kings I had newly feafted, and did want 
Of what I was i' the morning: but, next day, 
I told him of myſelf ; which was as much 
As to have aſk'd him pardon : Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our ſtrife; if we contend, 
Out of our queſtion wipe him. 


2 — qvith graceful eyes] Thus the old copy reads, and I believe 
rightly.” We till ſay, I could not look handſomely on ſuch or ſuch a 
proceeding, The modern editors read—grateful, STEEVENS. 
© 3' —fronted—] i. e. oppoſed, JonN SON. 

.4 T would you bad ber ſpirit in ſuch another :] Antony means to ſay, 
I wiſh you had the ſpirit of Fulvia, embodied in ſuch another woman at 
her; I wiſh. yau were married to ſuch another ſpirited woman; and then 
would find, that though you can govern the third part of the world, 
you the manager.,cnt of ſuch a woman is not an eafy matter. 

By the words, you bad her ſpirit, &c. Shakſpeare, I apprehend, meant, 
you were united to, or poſſeſſed of, a weman with her ſpirit. | 

Having formerly miſapprehended this paſſage, and ſuppoſed that An- 
tony wiſhed Auguſtus to be afuated by a ſpirit fimilar to Fulvia's, I 
propoſed to read en ſuch another, in being frequently printed for “en 
in theſe plays. But there is no need of change. Martons. 

5 I told bim of myſelf ;—] i. e. told him the condition I was in, 
when he had his laſt audience, WarBurTON, | E 

rn C2h 
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Ce. Vou hate broken road N ui 0 mn 
| The article of your,gath;.; "which you — n o a2tig 
Have tongue to charge me with 
Lep. Soft, Cæſar. 4 J +-Y7610 by 
Ant, No, BE epi dus, tet bim enk! is 10:7 „N 
The handurꝰs ſacred Which he. talks on now. L on 
Guppolſing that 1lack'd it“: Bui en, Cala ;, 0 
The article of my oath,.— 
Cæſ. To lend me arms; reren pig requir'd dan; ; 
The which cu bath deny . ol 1 
Ant. Neglected, rather; 


4. 


And then, when.poiſon'd hours had hound me up. . _ 
From mine own inowledge. Asintarly.as mays Tk 
Pl play the to you: but mine honeſty: |»: 1-1 
Shall not make poor my greatneſs, nor my power t 
Nai -Trath is, that Fulvia, 3 
To have me obBgypt, made wars hejs 3. bar ub 
For Which — the ignorant motive, * D ee 
J far ax Rog _ befits: rr, 8 
To log In ned aſk . 
Lep. Tis noble Poken. > ona | 4 
Mee. If i might — you, PR We no funk 
The griefs * between ye: to f them (a 
Were to remember thit the pre ut nel 5 Fa 
Speaks to atone you. E ; fart ps 
Lep. Worthily ſpoken, — 8. 1 e wt nb 
on: * 7 5 bn A 


6 The bonour*s ſacred hieb bt 'talks « may". inks Vf IE . 
Suppoſing that 1 lack ditr] Lepidus — OCæſar, on the ſup- 
poſition that what he is about to ſay will be too hatſit tb be' efiduphd by 
Antony z to which AHD rephies, Nog! Degler bis gear; the ſe 
curity of hbabut oh ch he fo ſpeaks, n b this rene enced lied 
#190, is fuered, evith fuppafintz that I Nacked ena, before. Jenn. 
Antony, in my opinion, ron to ſe The theme of honsur 
which he now FpeaRs of, nhümély, the tension 6f an esch, forwhith he 
ſuppoſes me not t6 Bare n due tetgerd; is lucred zt s 4 tender p and 
touches m 8 nearly. Let im Mereſbre ure n 18 
Imay pliieacs nayſelf, ASLONE. n en P3307 40g08 
7 —_— ny pe 3 „004 to A0 N $73 il 0 12273 
ert without i it Ret Nor, my r work without nie honey, 
bly Aro 
3 The 2761 j, e. grievances. See vol. Vit 95 n; 9 at c. 
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Eno. Or, if you borrow one another's love for the in- 
ſtant, you may, when you hear no more words of Pompey, 
return it again: you ſhall have time towrangle i in, when - 
you have nothing elſe to do. 
Ant. Thou art a ſoldier only; ſpeak no more. * 
Eno, That truth ſhould be 2 I had almoſt for 
Ant. You: wrong this proſeacs,- er are 
more. | 
Ano. Go to then; your confiderate Bones.. 
Cæſ. I do not much diſlike Wen nadede but „ e 


9 — your te gone. This line is bade by " the! eee at 
if they pers ee — believed it univerſally intelligible. I cannot 


find in it any very obvious,. and. hardly any n e, I would 
therefore | 

"Goto n you 60 = ate ones. 
You who diſlike m F fran 


might have Ah once a common p fac. 
pe. E ſau, 1568: 
„ Bring thou in thine, Mido, and ſee thou 3 
« Mido] A flane / how ſhould that be, &c. | PP 1 
4 Rebecca] I meant b ſhouldſt nothing f. 
2 in the old mettical romance of 2* Gs Gai bl, l. u 
ate: . 
« Guy let it paſſe ar ill as fon, l 
« And to the ſteward word "arr none, 
Again, in Titus Andronices, Act III. ſc. i: 
„% A flone is filenty and offendeth not. 
vo Again, Chaucer; | TRE: 
-2\ 362 4 To riden by the way , dembe ax 1 
r- Tollet explains the paſſage in queſtion, thus: ( Ti wit 5 
ſetth ſeem ſenſeleſs as a ſtone, however I may obſerve. and conſider your 
1 Wards and actions. '; STERvENS. 
+4 The wetre of this tine is deficient. It will be perfect, and the ſenſe 
: athes- „ if . Ea, (without altering a letter): : 
283 85 — conſiderateſt one.. 
I doubt indeed 2 — this — is ever uſed. in the ſuperlative de · 
beef z but in the mouth of Enobatbus i it might be pardoned. | 


Fa, n hea 
. 4 Tour, like bour, Kc. is uſed T ee * metre therefore is 
. Not Not defective. Matonr. 1 SV": 1 Tok The 


uA 


ien 
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The manner of his ſpeech?: for it cannot _ | | 
We ſhall remain in friendſhip; our pondicions : blen 
So differing in their acts. Vet, if Lknew /, 
What hoop ſhould hold us ſtaunch, from edge to gave 9 2 
O' the world I would purſue it. 61 

Agr. Give me leave, Czſar,- : 

Cæſ. Speak, Agrip * 

Aer. Thou i haſt a ſiſter by the ee due, 5 
Admir'd Octavia: great Mark S er 
Is now 3 1 TSTHE 

Cæſ. Say not ſo, 453 og ad 
If dn: A heard 4 — * | | 
Were well deſery'd 3 of raſhneſs. b X 

Ant. I am not 2 Cæſar: let me hear Nd 
Agrippa further ſpeak 0 7 90 11 

Agr. To hold you in x pe tual amity, I ys! 
To make you brothers, and to knit your 8 
With an unſlipping knot, take Antony A to x 
Octavia to his wife: whoſe beauty claims 
No worſe a huſband" than the beſt of men; 
Whoſe virtue, and whoſe general graces, <tr 
That which none elſe can utter. By this marriage, 
All little jealouſtes, which now be e 


TT as TTX 


1 1a en een fas mob gui g 
The manner of bis ſpeech ;—] I do not, ſays Celan, think man 
wrong, but too free of his interpoſition z for it cannot $e, abe ſhall remain 
in un riendſpip Jet if it were to ible, 1 would ended vour it. Mr. Row $ONs 


< ſo, Agrippa; old copy has—8a 92 
3 is — — — MATL ONE. * fy: N 


3 our repr ne 
Wire * ds 3 4—1 In the old editions — 
— your proof * bw 
Were well deſerv d r 
which Mr. Theobald, with his afaal uad changes ! 
which he explains, allowance, Dr. Warburtoneinſerred N ws pe 
properly into Hanmer's edition, but forgot it in his own, Jonusx. 
The emendation is certainly right, The error was one of many | 
which are found in the old copy, in conſequence of the trapſcriber's 
ear deceiving him. So, in another ſcene of this play, we find in the 
firſt copy mine nightingale, inſtead of my nightipgale z, in Corjolanus 
news is coming, for news is come in; in the ſame play, bigber ber for bire, 


&e. &c. MaALONE, 
H h 2 And 
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And all great fears, Which now import their dangers, 
Would then be nothing: truths would be tales, 
Where now half tales be truths: her love to both, 
Would; each to other, and all loves to bot, 
Draw after her. Pardon what 1 have ſpoke ; 
For tis a ſtudied, not a preſent ane 
By duty ruminated. 

Ant. Will Cæſar ſpeax ? | 

Cz/. Not till he hears how Ate i is vet 
With what is ſpoke already. „ 
Ant. What 23 is in . n 
If I would ſay, A rippas: 62 it e, Ti 
To make this good ? 9. 7 

Cæſ. The power of Ceſar, 1 * 
His power unto Octavia. aq! 42 
x May I never Fa whoa «Eo oT. 44 

ot is goadipurpoſe, t ri: 
Dream of impediment Let me burn, t a | 
Further this act of grace; and, from this hour, 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves, 
And ſway our great deſigns! _ UT 

C2/,” There is my hand. + 
A ſiſter I bequeath you, whom no mech 
Did ever love ſo 5 N Let her live 
| To join our kingdoms, and our N and never 
355 our loves again! * 

Happily, amen ! 

G1 did not think to draw my FE 'gainſt "Ea 
For he hath laid ſtrange courteſies, and great, 
Of late upon me: I muſt thank him 5 
Leſt my remembrance ſuffer ill report *; 
At heel of that, defy him. 
e. Time calls upon uss: 
Of us? mult Pompey preſently be fought, 
Or elſe he ſecks out us. 


4 Left my remembrance er Ill report; ] Left I be thought too willing 
— 1 e. 1 pri" Ln a rig thanks, and then I will 
efy him. Jo KNSONs 


7 Of ut, Ke. ] in the 490 of Shakſpeare's time, means by us. 
MAroxx. 


* . * Ant. 
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Ant. Where lies he? TOLL RING hes ETD 
 Cef. About the Mount Miſenum. - 

Ant. What is his ſtrength by land? 
Caſ. Great, and increaſing : but by ſea 


| 0 


He is an abſolute maſter. 

Ant. So is the fame. | | | 8 
Would, we had ſpoke together! Haſte we for it: 

Yet, ere we put ourſelyes in arms, diſpatch we 

The bufineſs we have talk'd of. 

Cæſ. With moſt gladneſs ; 

And do invite you to my ſiſter's view, 

Whither ſtraight I will lead you. 

Ant, Let us, Lepidus, 

Not lack your company. 

Lep. Noble Antony, 

Not ſickneſs ſhould detain m. | 
Flouriſh. Exeunt Oæsa R, ANTONY,aud LEPIDUS. 
ec. Welcome from Egypt, fir. nu 

Eno, Half the heart of Cæſar, worthy Mecenas !l—my 
honourable friend, Agrippa !— 

4 Good Enobarbus ! 8 5 
Mec. We have cauſe to he glad, that matters are ſo well 
digeſted. You ſtay'd well by it in Egypt. 

Eno, Ay, fir; we did ſleep day cut of countenance, 
and made the night light with drinking, | 

Mec. Eight wild boars roaſted whole at a breakfaft, and 
but twelve perſons there? Is this true? 

Eno. This was but as a fly by an eagle: we had much 

more monſtrous matter of feaſt, which worthily deſerved 

noting, | | 

Mer. She's a moſt triumphant lady, if report be ſquare 

to her“. | | 
Eno. When ſhe firſt met Mark Antony, ſhe purſed up 
his heart, upon the river of Cydnus. + 

Agr. There ſhe appear'd indeed; or my reporter de- 
vis'd well for her. | 


Eno. I will tell you: 


® = be ſquare to ber.] i. e. if report guadrots with her, or ſuits 
wich her merits. STEEVENS | | 


H h 3 The 
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The barge ſhe ſat in, like a burniſh'd throne, 
Burn'd on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the ſails, and ſo perfum'd, that | 
The winds were love-fick with them: the oars we refil. 
ver; _ 2 | 

Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 
'The water, which they beat, to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. For her own perſon, 
It beggar'd all deſcription: ſhe did lie 
In her pavilion, (cloth of gold, of tiſſue,) 
O'er-pifturing that Venus, where we ſee ! 
'The "hk out-work nature: on each ſide her, 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With diverſe-colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did 5. ths 

Agr. O, rare for Antony! 

Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i“ the eyes , 


| 


. 7 O'er-pifuring that Venus, wvhere we ſee, an] Moming the Venn: 
bf Protogenes mentioned by Pliny, 1. 3 „e. 10. WARBURTON. 

© 8 And what they undid, did.] It might be read lefs harſhly : 

G And cubat they did, undid. Jonnson. 

The reading of the old copy is, I believe, right. The wind of the 
fans ſeemed. to give a new colour to Cleopatra's cheeks, which they 
were employed to cool; and bat they wndid, i. e. that warmth which 
they were intended to diminiſh or allay, tbey did, i. e. they ſeem'd to 

uce. MALONE., 
"9 =» tended ber i the eyes,] Perhaps tended ber by the eyes, diſco 
her will by her eyes. JonxNsO. 
So, Spenſer, Faery Ween, B. I. C. III. 5 
| 5 — he wayted diligent, 
„7 With humble ſervice to her will prepar'd; 
77 « From ber fayre eyes be tooke commandement, 
4 And b; ber looks conceited ber intent.” | 
Again, in our authour's 149th Sonnet, 
«© Commanded by the motion of thine eyes. | 

The words of the text may, however, only mean, they performed their 
duty in the fight of their miſtreſs. So, (as Mr. Steevens, if I recollect 
right, once obſerved to me,) in Hamlet : 

„ We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye, 

&«& And let him know ſo. Marons, 


* 


And 
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And made their bends adornings* : at the helm | 
A ſeeming merinaid ſteers ; the filken tackle A 
Nee - r Opel 

1 And made their bends adorniags :] © This may mean,” (ſays Dr. 
Warburton,) her maids bowed with ſo good an air, that it added new 
graces to them.” Not chooſing to encumber my page with fanciful 
conjectures, where there is no difficulty, I have omitted the remainder 
of his idle note. . 

A paſſage in Drayton's Mortimeriados, quarto, no date, may ſerve to 
illuſtrate that before us: | n . 

«© The naked nymphes, ſome up, ſome downe deſcending, 
« Small ſcattering flowres one at another flung, | 
«© With pretty turns their lymber bodies bending,” —. N 

I once thought, their bends referred to Cleopatra's eyes, and not to her 
gentlewomen, Her attendants, in order to learn their miftreſs's will, 
watched the motion of her eyes, the bends or moutments of which added 
new luftire to ber beauty. See the quotation from Shakſpeare's 149th 
Sonnet, above. 7 

In our authour we frequently find the word bend applied to the eye. 
Thus, in the firſt Act of this play: | | 

66 — thoſe his goodly eyes = 
66 now bend, now turn,” c. 
Again, in Cymbelin ee: AA 
*« Although they wear their faces to the bene 
c Of the king's looks,” * 8 
ain, more appoſitely in Julius Cæſar: 

4 « And that fame hp, 2 doth awe the world.” 

Mr. Maſon, remarking on this interpretation, acknowledges that 
* their bends may refer to Cleopatra's eyes, but the word made muſt 
refer to her gentlewomen, and it would be abſurd to ſay that they made 
the bends of hey eyes adornings.”* Aſſertion is much cher than proof, 
In what does the abſurdity conſiſt ? They thus ſtanding near Cleopatra, 
and diſcovering her will by the eyes, were the cauſe of her appearing 
more beautiful, in conſequence of the frequent motion of her eyes; 
i, e. (in Shakſpeare's language,) this their ſituation and office was the 
cauſe, c. We have in every page of this authour ſuch diction.— But 
I ſhall not detain the reader any longer on ſo clear a point; eſpecially 
as I now think that the interpretation of theſe words given originally 
by Dr. Warburton! is the true one. "20 

Bend being formerly ſometimes uſed for a bam or troop, Mr. T 
very idly ſuppoſes that the word has that meaning here. MAarons. 

'The whole paſſage is taken from the following in fir Thomas North's 
tranſlation of Plutarch: She diſdained to ſet forward otherwiſe, but 
to take her barge in the river of __y the poope whereof was of 
gold, the ſailes of purple, and the owers of filuer, which kept ftroke 
in rowing afterthe ſounde of the mulicke of flutes, howboyes, citherns, 
violls, and ſuch other inſtruments as they played vpon in the barge. 
And now for the perſon of her _ ſhe was layed vnder a PR 

H h 4 | 
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Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-foft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A ſtrange inviſible perfume hits the ſenſe 
Of the adjacent .wharfs. The city caſt 
Her people out, upon her; and Antony, 
Enthron d i' the market-place, did fit alone, 
Whiftling to the air; which, but for vacancy *, 
Had gone ta gaze on Cleopatra too, | 
And made a gap in nature. „ 
Agr, Rare Egyptian! D 
Eno. Upon her landing, Antony ſent to her, 
Invited her to fupper : the rephy'd, FY 5 
It ſnould be better, he became her gueſt; 
Which ſhe entreated : Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of zo woman heard ſpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the 2 3 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart. 
For what his eyes eat only. os nod 
Agr. Royal wench! __ SETS 
She made great Cæſar lay his ſword to bed . 
He plough'd her, and ſhe eropt. 
Eno. I ſaw her once A 


Hop forty paces. through the publick ſtreet: _ 


of cloth of gold of tiſſue, apparelled and attired like the Goddeſſt Venus, 
commonly drawn in picture; and hard by her, on either hand of her, 
protie faire boyes apparelled as painters do ſet forth God Cupide, with 
little fannes in their hands, with the which they fanned vpon ber, Her 
ladies and gentlewomen alſo, the faireſt of them were apparelled like 
the nymphes Nereides .(which are the marmaides. of the.waters, ) and 
like the Graces, ſoms ſtearing the helme, others tending tha tackle and 
ropes of the barge, out of the which there came a wonderfull paſſing 
ſweete ſauor of perfumes, that perfumed the wharfes fide, peſtered with 
innumerable multitudes of people, S- v of them follawed the barge 
all alongſt the river, fide : others alſo, ranne out of the citie to ſee her 
Coming in. So tnat in thend, there ranne ſuch multitudes of people 
one after-another to ſee het, that Antonius was left poſt alone in the 
market place, in his inperiall ſeate to geve audience: &. ST II. 
2 — 2obich, but ſor wacancy,] Alluding to an axiom in the peri- 
patetic philoſophy then in vogue, that Nature abbors a. vacuum: 
: $2 OE: Was Bun TON, 
For wacancy, means, for fear of a vacuum, MA TONE. 


: And 
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And having loft her breath, ſhe ſpoke, and panted, 
That ſhe did make defect, perfection, 14 
And, breathleſs, power 1 forth. 
Moc. Now Antony muſt leave her utterly, 
Eno, Never; he will not; 4 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom ſale 4 
Her infinite variety: Other women cloy - 
The appetites they feed ; but ſhe makes | hungry, h 
Where moſt the ſatisfies 5. For vileft things 
Become themſelves in der *; that the holy prieſts 
Bleſs her, when ſhe is. riggith 7. A 
Mec. If beauty, wiſdom, modeſty, can ſerdle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A bleſſed lottery to him. 


A 


4 nor cuſtom fate) 1 Twi 3 ſad * Heywood i in he 1 Ares 
1632 : One that hath fal d bis courtly tricks at home.” eee 
5 Other women clo 
be appetites they fe fed; but ſpe males BUngrys 
Where moſt ſhe ſatisfies.] Almoſt the ſame thought, cloathed 
neatly in the ſame expreſſions, is found in the old play of Pericles : 

% Who ftarves the ears the feeds, and cakes thees n 
af The more ihe ives them ſpe 4 * 
Again, in our 3 Fan and , „ 

«© And yet not cloy thy lips with loath'd ſatiety, 

C But rather famiſh them amid their plenty.” e dec 

— for vileſt things 
2 2 in ben 3] Sq, in our 1 I Sonnet: 
“ Whence haſt thou this becoming of things ill? MaTLOoNE. 
7 ben ſhe is riggiſh.] Rigg is an ancient word meaning a ſtrum - 
pet, So, im Whetſtone's Cal of Delight, 1576 

6 1 roman rigg, I Ovid's counſel uſde. STEEVENS. 
pn wt « Davies's Scourge of -Folly, printed about the year 1611: 

en. wanten rig, or lecher diſſolute, 

« Do ſtand at Paules Croſs i in a—ſuite.” Maroxz. 

8 — OSavia is 
A bleſſed lottery to him. ] Dr. Warburton favs, the poet wrote al- 
fttery; but there is no-reafon far this — The ghoſt of Andres 
in the Spaniſh T. ragedy, ſays: 

Minos in graven leaves of lottery 
Drew forth the manner of my life and . — | 
So, in Stanyhurſt's tranſlation of Hirgil, 1582: 

« By this hap eſcaping the filth of /oczarye carnal." a 

* pu | Again, 
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rene et e 
nobarbus, make my gueſt, 
Whilſt you abide here. e | 
Eno. Humbly, „I thank you. © [Exeun, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. 4 Room in Cæſar's Houſe, 


Enter Cx SAR, Ax rox v, OCTAVIA between them ; At. 
tendants, and a Soothſayer. 


Ant. The world, and my great office, will ſometimes 
Divide me from your boſom. | 
OXa. All which time, 
Befgre the gods my knee ſhall bow my prayers* 
'To them for you. 
Ant. night, ſir.— My Octavia, 
Read not my blemiſhes in the world's report: 
I have not kept my ſquare ; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear lady.— 
Good eiu, fir !. 
Cx/. Good night. [Exeunt CAR, andOcTavin 
Aar. Now, firrah ! you do wiſh yourſelf in Egypt? 
och. Would I had never come from thence, nor you 
Thither ! | 
Ant. If you can, your reaſon? 
Sooth. I ſee it in 5 
My motion *, have it not in my tongue: But yet 
) | | | Hie 
Again, in the Honeſt Man's Fortune, By B. and Fletcher : 
6 — fainting under 
; « Fortune's falſe lottery..— STELVENS. ; 
- nay « —_ my prayers] The ſame conſtrution is in Coriolanus, 
& Shouting their emulation.“ 
Again, in X. Lear, Act II. ſc. ii: 
% Smile you my ſpeeches?” STEEVINS. 
2 Good night, dear lady. - 

Good night, Sir.] Theſe laſt words, which in the only authentick 
copy of this play are given to Antony, the modern editors have aſſigned 
to Octavia. I ſee no need of change. He addreſſes himſelf to Czfar, 
wa 2 replies, Good night, MAT. . 

ee it in | | 

My motion, ] i. e. the divinitory agitation, WARBURTON, 
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Hie you to Egypt again. 
Ant. Say to me, 
Whoſe fortunes ſhall riſe higher, Cæſar's, or mine? 
Scot h. Cæſar's. | | 
Therefore, O Antony, ſtay not by his fide : 
Thy dzmon, that's thy ſpirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, | 
Where Cæſar's is not; but, near him, thy angel 
Becomes a Fear ?, as being o'erpower'd ; therefore 
Make ſpace enough between you. 
Ant. Speak this no more. 


Mr. Theobald reads, with ſome probability, I ſee it in my notions 
— 8 MALo nE. 
3 Becomes a Fear, -] Our authour has a little lower expreſſed his 
meaning more plainly : on * 
cc — | fa again, 1 irit ; 
66 Is all Kat to ik thee near him, 
We have this ſentiment again in Macbeth: 
46 — near him, a 5 
« My genius is rebuk'd; as, it is ſaid, 
6 Mark Antony's was by Czſar's.” MALONE. 

Mr. Upton reads: 

Becomes aſear' d. ry | 

The common reading is more poetical, JounsoN. | 

A Fear was a perſonage in ſome of the old moralities. Fletcher al- 
ludes toit in the Maid's Tragedy, where Aſpaſia is inſtructing her ſery 
vants how to deſcribe her fituation in needle-work : * 

66 and then a Fear : 
C Do that Fear bravely, wench.”” — 

The whole thought is borrowed from fir T. North's tranſlation of 
Plutarch: «©, With Antonius there was a ſoothſayer or aſtronomer of 
Egypt, that coulde caſte a figure, and judge of mens natiuities, to tell 
them what ſhould happen to them. He, either to pleaſe Cleopatra, or 
elſe that he founde it ſo by his art, told Antonius plainly, that his 
fortune (which of it ſelfe was excellent good, and very great) was al- 
together bleamiſhed, and obſcured by Czſar's fortune: and therefore 
he counſelled him vtterly to leave his company, and to get him as farre 
from him as he could. For thy Demon ſaid he, (that is to ſay, the 
good angell and ſpixit that keepeth thee) is affraied of his: and being 
coragious and high when he is alone, becometh fearfull and timerous 
when he commeth neere vnto the other.” STEEVExXS. | 

The old copy reads —tbat thy ſpirit, The correction, which was 
made in the ſecond folio, is ſupported by the foregiong paſlage in Plu- 
tarch, but I doubt whether it is neceſſary. MAroxE. PEA 

4 00th» 
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Sooth. To none but thee ; no more, but when to thee. 
If thou doſt play with him at any game, Ny 
Thou art ſure to loſe ; and, of that natural luck, 
He beats thee gainſt the odds; thy luſtre thickens, 
When he ſhines by: I ſay again, thy ſpirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him; 
But, he away!, tis noble. 
Ant. Get thee gone: 5 
Say to Ventidius, I would ſpeak with him ;— 


e [Exit Soothſayer, 
He ſhall to Parthia.—Be it art, or hap, 
He hath ſpoken true: The very dice obey him; 
And, in our ſports, my better cunning faints 
Under his chance: if we draw lots, he ſpeeds : 
His cocks do win the battle ſtill of mine, 
When it is all to nought ; and his quails5 ever 
Beat mine, _— at odds . Iwill to Egypt: 
And though I make this marriage for my peace, 


Enter VENTIDITIVUs. 
I' the eaſt my pleaſure lies, —O, come, Ventidius, 


4 — But, be away, ] Old Copy—alzpay, Correfted by Mr, Por x. 

th MaLoNnt. 

5 — bis gail] The ancients uſed to match quails as we match 
cocks, JonnsoN. . 

So, in the old tranſtation of Plutarch: “% For, it is faid, that as often 
as they drew cuts for paſtime, who ſhould haue any thing, or whether 
they plaied at dice, Antonius alway loft. Oftentimes when they were 
diſpoſed to fee cockfight, or quailes that were taught ta fight one with 
an other, ot or cockes or quailes wo {no mop Srzzvzus. 

6 a inboop d, at odds. us the old copy. Tnhoop'd is inchſed, 
confined, — thor may fight. The modern 47 | 

Beat mine in whoop'd-at odds. JonngoN. 

Shakſpeare gives us the practice of his own time: and there is no oc- 
caſion for in whoop"d at, or any other alteration. John Davies begins 
one of his epigram. upon proverbs : 

«© He ſets cocke en the hoope, in, you would ſay ; ; 
For cocking in boopes is now all the play.) Farm. | 
At odds was the phrafeology of Shakſpeare's time. So, in Mortimc- 
riados, by Michael Drayton, no date: 
« She ſtraight begins to bandy him about, 
% Ar thouſand adds, before the fet goes out.” MArox x. 


You 
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You muſt to Parthia; your com miſſion's os 
Follow me, and receive it. D Exennt, 


The fant. "2. Strats; | 
Fuer LsypiDus, Mecz=Xas, ard Acan PPA, 


* Trouble yourſelves no farther: pray you, haſten 
Your generals after. 
Agr. Sir, Mark Antony 
Will e'en but kiſs Octavia, and we'll follow. 
Lep. Till I ſhall fee you in your ſoldier's dreſs, 
Which will become you both, farewel, _ 
Mec. We ſhall, 
As I conceive the journey, be at mount 7 l 
Before you, Lepidus. c Os 
Lep. Your way is ſhorter, - 127 
My purpoſes do draw me much about; 
You'll win two days upon me. 
Mec. Agr. Sir, good ſucceſs ! | | 
Lep. Farewel. rennt 


e e e ee. 
Alexandria. 4 Room in the Palscs. 
Enter CLEO ATRIA, CHAAMIAN, IRas, and ALEXAS, 


Cleo. Give me ſome muſick ; muſick, —_ food ® 
Of us that trade in love. 
Attend. The muſick, ho! 


7 — at mount] i. e. Mount Miſenum. STEEVENS» 

Our authour probably wrote—a'the mount. MALones 

8 — mufick, moody food—] The mood is the mind, or mental diſy tion. 
Van Haaren's panegyrick on the Engliſh bẽzins, Graotmoedig Volt 
[grear- -minded nation}. Perhaps here is a poor jeſt intended — mood 

e mind and mood df muſick. Jonnson. 


prog +. in this inſtance, means melancholy. Cotgrave explains moodyy 
by the | 
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ch words, morne and trifle, STEEVENS. 
So, in the Comedy of Errors : 
ce Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth enſue, 
«© But moody and dull melancholy ?” MaALoNE. | 
5 | Enter 


4 * 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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Enter MarDlian. 


Cleo Let! it alone; let us to billiards 9: come, ©kntiilan, 
Char. My arm is fore, beſt play with Mardian. 
Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play'd, 
As with a woman ;—Come, you'll play with me, fir ? 
Mar. As well as I can, madam. 
Cleo And when good will is ſhew'd, man it come too 
hort, 0 
The actor may plead den. 1˙¹¹ none now ee 
Give me mine angle, — We'll to the river: there, 
My muſick playing = off; I will _ 
Tawny-finn'd fiſhes * 3 my bended h ſhall pierce 
Their ſlimy jaws ; ad, as I draw them up, 
Tl! think them every one an Antony, 


And ſay, Ah, ha! you're caught. 


Char. Twas merry, when 
You wager'd on your angling z when your diver 
Did hang a falt-fiſh on his hook *, which he © 
With fervency drew up. | % 
Cleo. That time 0 times 1— 


I laugh'd him out of patience; and that night 


1 laugh'd him into patience : and next morn, 


Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed ; 

Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilſt & 

I wore nan: "6 Rr . O! from 3300 3 
e - Ente 


9 eto us to billiards : J This is one of the numerous ahachroniſms 
that are found in theſe plays. This game was not known in ancient 


times. MALONE., 


1 Tawny-finn'd ffhes;] Old Copy.—Tawny fine fiſhes, Corredted | 


by Mr. Theobald. MaLons. | 
2 Did hang a ſalt-fiſ, &c.] This cireumſtance is likewiſe taken from 


fir Thomas orth's tranſlation of the life of Antony i in Plutarch, 


STEEVENS» 

oY as 
I wore bis feoerd Philippan; 5 We are not to ſuppoſe, nor is there 
any warrant from hiſtory, that Antony had any particular ſword fo 
called. The dignifying weapons, in this ſort, is a- cuſtom of much 
more recent date. This therefore ſeems a compliment i poſteriori. We 
find Antony, afterwards, i in this play, * of his own proweſs at 


Ant · 


c P * 


* 


6 my my 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears 4, 
That long time have been barren. 
Me/. Madam, madam,— | 
Cleo. Antony's dead ?— 
If thou ſay ſo, villain, chon kill'ſt thy miſtreſs 5 
But well and free 5, 
If thou ſo yield him „there is gold, and here | | 
My blueſt-veins io kiſs ; a hand, that kings | 
Have lipp'd, an d trembled kiſſing. 
Meſ. irſt, madam, he is well. 
Cleo. Why, there's more gold. But, firrah, mark; We 
uſe 
To ſay, the dead are well: bring it to that, *. 
The old I give thee, will I melt, and _ 1 0803 
Food. 7 th uttering throat. \ 
Me/. Good madam, hear me: - 
Cleo, Well, go to, I wall 


Ant. Ter, my lord, 13 * at Philipgi kept 
His ſword een like a dancer; while I ſtruet 
The lean and wrinkled Caſſius ; &c. 
That was the greateſt action of Antony's life; and therefore this ſeems 
a fine piece of flattery, intimating, that his ſword ought to be denomĩ- 
nated from that illuſtrious battle, in the ſame manner as modern heroes 
in romance are made to give their ſwords pompous names. TuzoBALD. 
+ * thou by f fruitful tidings in mine ears,] Shakſpeate probably 
wrote, (as fir T. Hanmer obſerves) Rain thou, c. Rain a better 
with the epithets fruitful : and barren, So, in Timon 8 
8 Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in thine ear.” 
Again, in the T; empeſ} : = 
4 — Heavens rain grace!” STEEVENS, | 
I ſuſpe& no corruption. The term employed in the text is much © in 
the wy, of the ſpeaker ; non is ſupported inconteſtably by a bac in 
Julius Caeſar : ＋ 
46 1 go to 2880 | | 
« The noble Brutus, thruſting this report... 
& Into bis ears.” MALONE. 
5 But well and free; &c. ] This ſpeech is but coldly imitated by B. 
and F ler! in The Falſe one: 
7 Cleop.. What of him? ſpeak of ill, Apollodonus, 
It ix my happineſs: and for thy news 
1% Receive a favour kings have kneel'd in vain for, 
„ And kiſe wy hand.“ * | 


But 
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But there's no goodneſs in thy face: If Antony 
Be free, and Sg tart a favour. 708 3 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings ? If not we 
Thou ſhould' ſt come like a fury crown'd. with Tale 
Not like a formal man 7. 8 

Me/. Will't pleaſe you hear me "Ear, 

Cleo. I havea * to ſtrike thee, ere thog tab 
Yet, if thou ſays! Antony lives, is well, 


Or friends with Cf ſar , vr not.captive to kim, flor | 
I'll ſet thee in a ſhower of gold, and bail ef» 
Rich pearls upon thee . 

Me. Madam, he s ell. * VF . 
Cleo. Well ſaid. x 5 
M/ And friends with Ceſar; 269b 5 15 
Cleo. Thou art An honeſt man. 4 * 715 


Me/. Cæſar and he are greater friends than erer. 
Cleo. Make thee a fortune from MEb or hoof) 5 
Me. But yet, madam, , {!',, | + oy tw ©: 
Cleo. I do not like bat yet, it does allay 


The good precedence; fye upon but great in, 
4 5 is as a gaoler to bring forth - 8's hour ut 


5d 253% 34 
If Aten, * my | non Tt 12487 . 5 
ree and eallbful,— tart A favour © 1 
22 77 7 00 7l 1271 feet a wort war amid 
re K e 1 | 
2 lt Aftony % TT {5 TIF 108 
Be free, and healthful, bells fo tart a erde, el Maren. 
7 Not like a formal mas a1 Becent, regular. "Joxngon!” 9 2% 
By a formal man, Shakſpeare ry a man in bit ſep 1 1 In final 
u in Meaſure For Meaſure, is uſed for women be gz my vet. 
| EEVENS 
4 10 man, I believe, only means, a wan In form, I. e, upe. You 
mould come in the form of a fury, and hot In the m of 4 man. 30, 


in A mad World my Maſters, by Middleton, 1608: . * 5 
6 The very devil aſſum'd thee formally. one bY 
i. e. aſſumed thy form. Malo E. S N 1 . 


Let, if thou ſay, Antony lives, is Is wal © * 
Or {Nays wh (ler, & &] he old copy e- at , 
ALONE. 
We ſurtly ſhould tead—is well. The meſſenger is to haye his reward) 

if he ſays, that Antony is alive, in v, ant eit her Elends with Ceſar, 


er not captive to bim. \TYEWHITT. 2 „„ 
| nt 21121 bag 3 Some 
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Some monſtrous male factor. Pr” ythee, friend, 
Pour out the pack 9 of matter to mine eaa,ü * 
The good and bad together: He's friends with Ceſar; A 
In ſtate of health, thou ſay*ſt ; and, thou ſay'ſt, free. — 
Me/. Free, madam! no; I made no ſuch MPMLL N 
He's bound unto Octavia. | | 9&1 
Cleo. For what good turn ? em gen in A 
Me/. For the beſt turn i the beck 4 (HE £10 /& 
Cleo. I am pale, Charmian. | 
M:/. Madam, he's married to Octavia. 
Cleo. The moſt infektious PROS upon, thee ! | 


[8 trikes him den. 
Me/. Good madam patience. nay 
Cleo. What ſay you ?—Hence, | [Strikes bim again. 
Horrible villain ! or I'll ſpurn thine eyes 2 * 
Like balls before me; ; I'll unhair thy head; Arbor 
| [She hales him up Ry down, 
Thou ſhalt be whipt with wire, and ſtew'd i in ADD. 2 85 
| n ling' ring pickle. : eee 
Me /. Gracious madam, e e, 
I, that do bring the news, made not the 1 
Cleo. Say, tis not ſo, a province I will ive thee, . 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow thou hadſt 
Shall make thy peace, for, moving me to rage; 
And IWill NOM thee with what gift beſde | 
Thy modeſty can beg. X 
Mey. He's married, madam. 
Cleo. Rogue, thou hat 15 2 too lon 


* a dagger. 
M/. Nas: then Vil run = 
What mean you, madam? I have made no fault. [Exit, 
Char. Good madam, Keep yourſelf within yoarlgir; bs 
The man 15 innocent. * | 
. Cen, Some ine ſcape not che. thunderbolt.— 


9 Pour: out the 2 believe our * vrote thy pack. 7 bes 
thee, and thy, are 3 confounded in the old copy, MALONE.- 

* >=draws a dagger. ] The old eo Drau a knife. STE*® VENS. 
See Vol. IV. p. 2575 n. 8. Mar 127 
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Melt Egypt into Nile*! and kindly creatures 

Turn all to ſerpents !— Call the ſlave again; 

Though I am mad, I will not bite him al. 
Cbar. He is afeard to come. | 
Clis. I will not hurt him: 

Theſe hands do lack nobility, that they ſtrike 

A meaner than m x foal 3 - fince I myſelf # 

Have given myſelf the cauſe. Come hither, fir, 


Re-enter Meſſenger, 


Though it be honeſt, it is never good 
To bring bad news: Give to a gracious mes 
An hoſt of tongues ; but let ill tidings * 
Themſelves, When they be * | 
Ne. I have done my duty. 
Cleo. Is he married? 
I cannot hate thee worſer than T * 
thou again ſay, Ves. a 8 
Me /. He is married, madam. __ 
Cleo. The gods confound 4 doſt thou hold 12 


till ? . 
2 Meck Eeypt into Wit 1 So, in 1 firſt teens of this play: 
ar Wake in tt] melt,” &c. STELVENS, ag: at 

3 Theſe hands do lack nobility, that they firike | © 
A meaner than myſelf I This he ſerms to be borrowed 
from the laws of chivalry, which forbad a knight to engage with his 
inferior. So, in Albumazar : | 

e Stay; underſtand'ſt thou well the points of duel? 
ce Art born of gentle blood, and pure defcent ?- 
„ Was none of all thy lineage hang'd, or cuckold 75 
4 Baſtard, or baſtinado'd ? is thy pedigree 
* Az long and wide as mine ?—tor otherwiſe 
Thou wert moſt unworthy, and 'twere loſs of bea 
ec In me to fight.” STzzvans. 

Perhaps here was intended an indirect cenfure of Queen Wizabeth, 
for her unprifieely and unfeminine treatment of the amiable Earl of 
Eſſex. The play was probably not produced till after her death, when 
| ſtroke at her proud and paſſionate demesngur to her courtiers and 
maids of honour (for her Majeſty uſed to chaſtiſe them too) might be 
ſafely hagarded. In a ſubſequent part of this ſcene there is (as Dr. Grey 
has obſerved) an evident alluſion to Elizabeth's inquiries concerning the 


| een of her rival, ys Queen of Soothe -— mages 45 
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Me/. Should I lie, madam ? . 
Cleo. O, I would, thou didft ; 
So half my Egypt were ſubmerg'd *, 4, and made 
A ciſtern for ical'd ſnakes: Go, get thee hence ; 
Had'ſt thou Narciſſus in thy face, to me 
Thou would*ſt appear moſt ugly. He is married 2 

Meſ. I crave your highneſs pardon. | 

Cleo. He is married ? 

Mef. Take no offence; that I would not offend you: 
To puniſh me for what you make me do, D 
Seems much unequal: He is married to Ocavia. 

Cleo. O, that his fault ſhould make a knave of thee, 
That art not what thoy' rt ſure of5 Get 5 1 


4 were ſubmerg' d,] Subm 24 is whelm'd under water. So, in 
the Martial Maid, by B. and Fletc | 
« ſpoib'd, loſt, and ſubmery'd i in the inundation, ce. 
STEEVENS. 
5 That art not what thou're ſure of _ For this, which i is L608 —_ 
underſtood, Gr Thomas Hanmer has given: 
That ſay R but what thou'rt ſure of | 
Lam not ſatisfied with the change, which, t though it sls, 1. 
hibits 1 ſpirit, I fancy the line conſiſts only of abrupt farts... 
O tbat this wed ave make a khnave of thee, + 1 
wn art—not what ?—Thou'rt ſure on't. Get thee hence: 
is fault ſhoutd make @ knave 0 thee that art—but what b 
a Thou art then fure this marriegs.-Get ther hence, 
+ © Jonnson., 
I ſuſpe, the oc n correct this paſſage in the 
wrong place. Cleopatra begins now a little to recollect herſelf, and to 
be aſhamed of having ftruck — the _ of his maſter, * 
then very naturwlly enclaims, 
"I 00 E. thek') his fault ſhould make a ? knove of thee, 
4 IT hat art not what thou'rt /#e of !” -, f 
for ſo ae read, with t 2 only one latter. —Alass js itnot 
; range, that the fault of — ſhould make thee appear to me a knave, 
- thee, that art innocent, and art not n= cn il news, in conſe· 
' , Yuence of which thou att pet ſore with my blows! 

If it be ſaid, that it is very, harſh to ſuppoſe that Cleopatra means to 
ey to the meſfenger, that be is not himfeif that ix formwerion which he 
brings, and which has now made bia ſmart, let following paſſaze 
in Corio/anus anſwer the objection: ; 

« Leſt you ſhquld chance to whip your informations 8 
a And beat the meſſenger that bids bewars "4 
** 6& Of what is to be dreaded.” ; FW 
6 112 5 The 


* * ” 
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The merchandiſe, which thou haſt brought from Rome, 
Are all too dear for me; Lie they upon thy hand, 
And be undone by em | 
Char. Good your highneſs, patience. 
Cleo. In praiſing Antony, I have diſprais'd Czſar, 


Char, Many times, madam. 
Cleo. I am paid for it now. Lead me From hence, 


I faint; O Iras, Charmian,—*Tis no matter :— 


Go to the fellow, good Alexas ; bid him 
Report the feature of Octavia“, her years; 
Her inclination, let him not leave out 
"The colour by her hair bring me word quickly, — 
Let him foe: ever go v her him 8 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 
= other IR 55 's a Mars —Bid you Alexas 
>= 1 Io . 


Abe E dan e has beaten her n 
If the keen, be right, the meaning is, Strange, that his fault ſhould 
- make thee appear a knave, who art not that information of which 


thou bringeſt ſuch certain aſſurance. MA LOoNR. 


[ Exit Meſſenger, 


* 6" —2be feature of Ofiavia,] By feature ſeems to be het the of 


and make of her face. Feature, however, anciently appears to have 


fGgnified beauty in general. So, in Greene's Fartwel to Folly, 1617: 


„ —tich thou art, featur'd thou art, feared thou art.” Spenler uſes 


for the hola turn of the body Faery Queen, b. i. c. 83 


„ Thus when nul the witch diſrobed quite, 1 
A And all her filthy TIENES" TIS 86 


1 . 


= 


Ala In b. ii iii. c. 9: . # . ** 0 5 ” 75 


HShe alfo doft 9 
d Which che fair Feature 1 ber limbs did hide. 7p STEEVENS. 
Our authour has; already in As you Like it, uſed feature for een 

cit of face. See Vol, III. p. 1 185, n. 2. MAL ONE. 

d Let bini for ever go She is now talking i in broken ſeñ 

of the meſſengeg, but Antony, Jonson.“ K 


tehges, * 


- 2'®. The otber 2vay +a Mars =] In this — the ſenſe is, Ry * 


voy I think, may 7 1 much improved by a vgylittle alteration. 

Cleopatra, in her paſſion upon the-newz of Antony's' marriage, ſays * 
85 Loet him for ever go: Let bim not Charmian, - 
FTphongb — one way like a Gorgony * 

he ol ber way he's a Merz. . op 
This, y think, would be more ſpirited thus: : 
Let bim for euer go. ;—let bin. — no, —Cbafmian 3% 
Tbeugi be Ve painted, &c., MINI Ye © | =. 
r EE, © '2.Irivg 
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Bring me word, how tall ſhe is.—Pity me, Charmian, 
But do not ſpeak to me,—Lead me to my chamber. 
| [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 


Near Miſenum. 


Enter Pour EY, and MEN as, at one fide, with drum and 
trumpet : at another, CæsAR, LEPIDp us, ANTONY, 
EnoBarBus, MECANnas, with ſoldiers marching, 


Pom. Your hoſtages I have, ſo have you mine; 
And we ſhall talk before we fight. 
Cæſ. Moſt meet, 
That firſt we come to words; and therefore have we 
Our written purpoſes before us ſent : | | 
Which, if thou haft conſider'd, let us know 
If *twill tie up thy diſcontented ſword ; - 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 
That elſe muſt perzſh here. | 1 
Pom. To you all three, 
The ſenators alone of this great world,. 
Chief factors for the gods, do notknow, , ' * 
Wherefore my father ſhould revengers want, 
Having a ſon, and friends; ſince ſulius Cæſar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghoſted, 
There ſaw you labouring for him. What was it, 
That mov'd pale Caſſius to conſpire? And 
What made all-honour'd, honeſt, Roman Brutus, 
With the arm'd reſt, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
To drench the Capitol; but that they would 
Have one man but a man? And that is it, , 
Hath,made me rig my, navy; at whoſe burden «© 
The anger*d ocean foams ; with which ] meant 
, *To ſcourge the ingra itude that deſpightful Rome 
Caſt on my noble father. e 
Ca, Take your time. + 
Ant. Thou canſt not fear us“, Pompey, with thy ſails, 


merous navy. JoHNs0N. © . 
| he * 1 1 3 — We'll 


9 Thou canſt not fear 21 Thou canſt not affright us with thy nu · 
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486 ANTONT AND CLEOPATRA, 
We'll ſpeak with thee at ſea : at land, thou know'f: 
How much we do o'er-count thee. | | 
Pom. At land, indeed, | 
Thou doſt o'er. count me of my father's houſe* : 
But, fince the cuckoo builds not for himſelf *, 
Remain in't, as thou may'ſt. 
Lep. Be pleas'd to tell us, 
=_ this is from the preſent,) how you take 
e offers we have ſent you. 
Cz/. There's the point. 
Aut. Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 
What it is worth-embrac'd, 4 
Ce/. And what may follow, 
To try a larger fortune. 
Pom. You have made me offer 
Of Sicily, Sardinia ; and 1 muſt 
Rid all the ſea of pirates: then, to ſend 
Meaſures of wheat to Rome : This *greed upon, 
To part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 
Our targes undinted. 9 
Cæſ. Ant. Lep. That's our offer. 
Pom. Know then, $- 


nn cel tho 
ou deft oer · count me ather*s bouſe:] At land indeed 
doſt exceed me in poſſeſſions, poi added 000 own my father's Yar 
O'er- count ſeems to be uſed equivocally, and Pompey perhaps meant to 
Infinuate that Antony not only ove-xumbered, but had over-reached, him, 
The circumſtance here alluded to our authour found in the old tranſſa- 
tion of Plutarch: ** Afterwards, when Pompey's houſe was put to open 
ſale, Antonius bought it; but when they aſked him money for it, he 
made it very ſtraunge, and was offended with them.” 3 
Again: f Antonius aſked him [Sextus Pompeius, ] And 
where ſhall we ſup ? There, ſayd Pompey; and ſhewed him his,admiral 
galley, which had fix benches of owers: that ſaid he is my father's 
Souſe they bave left me. He ſpake it to taunt Antonius, becauſe be 
bad his father*s bouſe, that was Pompey the great.“ See p. 497) n. 7. 
; 1 4 ALONE, 
® But, fince the cuckoo builds not for bimſelf,] Since, like the cuckoo, 
that ſeizes the neſts of other birds, you have invaded a houſe which you 
could not build, keep it while you can. JonnsoNn, 8 
So, in P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny, b. x. ch. 9: 
„ Theſe (cuckows) lay alwaies in other birds neſts.“ STEEV» 
e be bs : | I came 


CY 
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I came before you here, a man prepar d 
To take this offer : But Mark Antony 
Put me to ſome impatience :— Though I loſe 
The praiſe of it by telling, You muſt know, 
When Cæſar and your brother were at blows, 7 
Your mother came to Sicily, and did find - 
Her welcome friendly. he 
Ant. I have heard it, Pompey ; 
And am well ſtudied for a liberal thanks, 
Which I do owe you, 
Pom. Let me have your hand: | 
I did not think, fir, to have met you here. 
Ant. The beds i' the eaſt are ſoft; and thanks to you, 
That call'd me, timelier than my purpoſe, hither ; 
For I have gain'd by it. " 

Cæſ. Since I ſaw you laſt, _ 
There is a change upon you. 

Pom. Well, I know not, $4474. 
What counts harſh fortune caſts upon my face'3 ; 
But in my boſom ſhall ſhe never come, | 
'To make my heart her vaſlal. | 

Lep. Well met here. 

Pam. I hope ſo, Lepidus.— Thus we are agreed: 
Lerave, our compoſition may be written, 
And ſaal'd between us. 

Ce/. That's the next to do. 

Pom, We'll feaſt each other, ere we part; and let us 
Draw lots, who ſhall begin. | | 

Ant, That will I, Pompey. 

Pom. No, Antony, take the lot: but, firſt, 
Or laſt, your fine Egyptian cookery 

Shall have the fame. I have heard, that | ulius Cæſat 
Grew fat with feaſting there. 2 

Ant. You have heard much. 

Pen. I have fair meanings, ſir +. 

M bat counts bard fortune caſts, &c.] Metaphor from making marks 
or lines in caſting accounts in arithmetick. WazBURTON. 

I bave fair meanings, fr.] The old copy has meaning; the tran» 
ſeriber's ear being probably deceived, in conſequence of the next word 
beginning with the final letter of this. The correction was ſuggeſted by 
Mr, Heath, Malou. TR | 

114 Ant. 
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483 ANTONY AND CL EOPATES: 


Ant. And fair words to the. 
Pom. Then ſo much have I heard :— 
And I have heard, Apollodorus carried— 
Eno. No more of that :=-He did ſo. 
Pom. What, 1 pray you? 
Eno. A certain queen to Czſar5 in a mattes. | 
Pom I know thee now; How far'ſt thou, ſoldier 
Eno, Well; 
And well am like to &; he, I perceive, 
Four feaſts are toward. 
Pom. Let me ſhake thy bands: þ 
J never hated thee : I — ſeen thee fight, 
When I have envied thy behaviour. - 
Eno. Sir, | 
I never lov'd you much ; but I have prais'd you, 
When you have well deſery'd ten times as much 
As I have ſaid you did. 
Pom. Enjoy thy plainneſs, 
It nothing ill becomes thee. —- 
Aboard my galley I invite you all : 
Will you lead, lords ? 
Cæſ. Ant. Lep. Shew us the way, . 
Pom, Come. [ Exeunt Pour x, 1 Ax rox v, 
LE PIDs, Soldiers, and Attendants. | 
Men. Thy father, Pompey, would ne'er have made this 
treaty.,—[ afide. 1 and I have , ſir. 
Eno. At ſea, I think | 
Men. We have, fir. 
Eno. You have done well by water. 
Men. And you by land. | 
Eno. I will praiſe any man that will is, me*: 
though it cannot be denied what I have done by land. 


5 — to Ceſar—] i. e. to Julius Cæſar. STEEVENSs, 

© Twill praiſe any man that will praiſe me 3] The poet's art in de- 
livering this humourous ſentiment (which gives us ſo very true and na- 
dural a picture of the commerce of the world) can never be ſufficiently. 
admired. ' The confeſſion could come from none but a frank and rough 
character like the ſpeaker” s: and the moral leſſon infinuated under it, 
that flattery can make its way through the moſt ſtubborn manners, de- 


ſerves our ſerious reflection. WARBUZ TON: 


4 | | Men. 


Men. Nor what I have done by water. ; 
| Eno, Yes, ſomething you can deny for your own ſafe- 
ty: you have been a great thief by ſea, 
Men. And you by land. | 


Eno. There I deny my land fervice. But give me your. 


hand, Menas: If our eyes had authority, here they might 
take two thieves kiſſing. Le 6 | 
Men. All men's faces are true, whatſoe'er their hands 
are. "TORS | 

Eno. But there is never a fair woman has a true face. 
Men. No ſlander ; they ſteal hearts. | 1 

Eno. We came hither to fight with you. 

Men. For my part, I am ſorry it is turn'd to a drink. 
ing. Pompey doth this day laugh away his fortune. 

Eno. If he do, ſure, he cannot weep it back again. 

Men. You have ſaid, fir. We look'd not for Mark 
Antony here; Pray you, is he married to Cleopatra? 
Eno. Cæſar's ſiſter is call'd Octavia. 

Men. True, fir; ſhe was the wife of Caius Marcellus, 

Eno, But ſhe is now the wife of Marcus Antonius. 

Men. Pray you, fr? | © | 

Eno, Tis true. N a; 

Men. Then is Cæſar, and he, for ever knit together. 

Eno. If I were bound to divine of this unity, I would 
not propheſy ſo. : | 

Men. I think, the policy of that purpoſe made more in 
the marriage, than the love of the parties. 

Eno. I think fo too. But you ſhall find, the band that 
ſeems to tie their friendſhip together, will be. the very 
ſtrangler of their amity: Octavia 1s of a holy, cold, and 
ſtill converſation. | 3 

Men, Who would not have his wife ſo? | 
Eno. Not he, that himſelf is not ſo; which is Mark 
Antony. He will to his Egyptian diſh again: then ſhall 
the ſighs of Octavia blow the fire up in Cæſar; and, as 
I faid before, that which is the ſtrength of their amity, 
ſhall prove the immediate author of their variance. An- 
tony will uſe his affection where it is; he marry'd but his 
occaſion here. 5 | 

Men. And thus it may be, Come, fir, will you aboard ? 

; | a I have 
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499 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
I have a health for you, 2 17 Op 
Eno, L ſhall take it, fr: we have us'd our throats in 


Egypt. 
Come; let's away. L Zxeunt. 


SCENE VII. 
Or board Pompey's Galley, lying near Miſenum, 
Muſick. Enter twoor three Servants, with 'a banquet 7, 


1. Serv. Here they'll be, man: Some o' their plants® 
are ill-rooted already, the leaſt wind i' the world will 
blow them down. | OT 

2. Serv, Lepidus is high-colour'd. 
1. Serv. They have made him drink alms-drink?. 
2. Serv. As they pinch one another by the diſpoſition?, 
he cries out, xo more; reconciles them to his entreaty, 
and himſelf to the drink. got 
1. Serv, But it raiſes the greater war between him and 
his diſcretion. - FEA 
2. Serv, Why, this it is to have a name in great men's 

- fellowſhip: I had as lief have a reed that will do me no 
ſervice, as a partizan“ I could not heave. 

1. Serv. To be call'd into a huge ſphere, and not to be 


a” 


7 ww with a banquet.) A banquet in our authour's time frequently 
fignified what we now call a deſert; and from the following dialogue 
the word muſt here be underſtood in that ſenſe, 30, in Lord Cromwe!!, 
1602 : «© Their dinner is our banquet after dinner.” Again, in Heath's 
Chronicle of the Civil Wars, 1661 ; 4 After dinner, he was ſerved with 
a bangset, in the concluſion whereof he knighted Alderman _ 

| ALONE» 
8 Some o' their plant.] Plants, beſides its common meaning, is here 
uſed for the foot, from the Latin. Jon xsOR. 

9 They bave made bim drint alms-drink.] A phraſe amongſt good 
fellows, to figniſy that liquor of another's ſhare which his companion 
drinks to eaſe him. But it ſatirically alludes to Cæſar and Antony's 
admitting him into the triumvirate, in order to take off from them - 

| (elves the load of envy, WAR BUZ ToR. ; 

: As they pinch ene another by the diſpoſition,=] A phraſe equivalent 
to that now in uſe, of Touching one in a ſore places. WARRVRTON« 

2 wm apartizan—] A pike, Jouns0N. _- (cen 
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ſeen to move in't, are the holes where eyes ſhould be, 
which pitifully diſaſter the cheeks 3, 


A fennet ſounded. Enter Cx3ar, Antony, POMPEY, 


Leeipus, AGRieea, MECznas, EnoBARBUS,. 


MEnas, with other Captains, 


Ant, Thus do they, fir: [te Cæſar.] They take the 
flow o' the Nile!“ a 
By certain ſcales i' the pyramid ; they know, 
y the height, the lowneſs, or the mean 3, if dearth, 


* 


3 To be call'd into a bage ſphere, and not to be ſeen to move in't, are 
the bales wv bere eyes ſpould be, which pitifully diſaſter the cheeks]. This 
ſpeech ſeems to be mutilated; to ſupply the deficiencies is impoſſible, 
but perhaps the ſenſe was originally approaching to this. 

75 be called into a buge ſphere, and not to be ſeen to move in it, is a very 
ignominious ſtate; great offices are the holes tobere eyes ſhould be, which, 
if eyes be wanting, pitifully diſaſter the Cheeks, JonNso n. 

I do not believe a ſingle word has been omitted. The being called 
into a huge ſphere, and not being ſeen'to move in it, theſe two circum- 
ſtances, ſays the ſpeaker, reſemble ſockets in a face where eyes ſhould 
be, but are not,] which empty ſockets, or holes without eyes, piti- 
fully disfigure the countenance, | | | 
| The ſphere in which the eye moves, is an expreſſion which Shak. 
ſpeare has often uſed. Thus, in his 119th Sonnet: 
« How have mine eyes out of their ſpheres been fitted, &c, 
Again, in Hamlet: | | 
e Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their ſpheres," 
| ; | MaLonr. 

4 They take the - of the Nile, &c.] Pliny ſpeaking of the Nile 
fays, « How it tileth, is known by markes and meaſures taken of cer- 
tain pits. The ordinary height of it is ſixteen cubits. Under that gage 
the waters overflow not all. Above. that ſtint, there are a let and 
| hindrance, by reaſon that the later it is ere they bee fallen and downe 
againe, By theſe the ſeed-time is much of it ſpent, for that the earth 
is too wet. By the other there is none at all, by reaſon that the ground 
is dry and thirſtie. The province taketh good keepe and reckoning of 

th, the one as well as the other. But when it id no higher than 12 
cubits, it findeth extreme famine; yea, and at 13 it feeleth hunger 


mill: 14 cubits comforts their hearts, 15 bids them take no care, but 


16 aftordeth them plentie and delicious dainties.-And ſo ſoon as any 

| Part of the land is freed from the water, ftraight waies it is ſowed. 

Philemon Holland's Tranſlation, 1601, B. V. c. 9. RED. 
5 _ the mean, — ] i. e, the middle. STELVENS» 


Or 
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Or foizon, follow: The higher Nilus ſwells, 
The more it promiſes: as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, | 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. 3 

Leg: You have ftrange ſerpents there, 

Ant, Ay, Lepidus. N | : 

- Lep: Your ſerpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud 
by the operation of your ſun: fo is your crocodile, | 
Ant, They am ſo- , $7 8 
Pom. Sit, - and ſome wine, — A health to Lepidus. 

Lep. I am not fo well as I ſhould be, but III ne er out, 
Eno. Not till you have flept; I fear me, you'll be in, 
till then. | 40 

Lep. Nay, certainly, I have heard, the Ptolemies' py. 

ramiſes are very goodly things ?; without contradiction, 

I have heard that. (fd | ME One 
Men. Pompey, a word. Il Ad, 
Pam. Say in mine ear: What is't ? | 

Men. Forſake thy ſeat, I do beſeech thee, captain, 
* : 7 A dt, 

And hear me ſpeak a word. | 8 0 
__ Pom, Forbear me till anon. This wine for Lepidus. 


Or foizon, follow :] Foizon is à French word ſignifying plenty 

abundance, I am told that it is till in common uſe in the North. 
| IJ ln 

See Vol. J. p · 40, n. 6. MaLonr, | - * 

7 bave beard the Ptolemies' pyramiſes are very goodly tbingt;] Py- 
ramis for pyramid was in common uſe in our authour's time, 80, in 
Biſhop Cerbet's Poems, 1647 : | TI ROS .* 

„ Nor need the chancellor boaſt, whoſe pyramis 

« Above the hoſt and altar reared is.” | | 
From this word Shakſpeare formed the Engliſh plural, pyramiſes, to 
mark the indiſtinct pronunciation of a man nearly intoxicated, whoſe | 
tongue is now beginning to © ſplit what it ſpeaks.” In other places he 
has introduced the Latin plural fyramides, which was conſtantly uſed 
by our ancjent writers. So, in this play : a 
% My country's high"pyramides—", " 
Again, in Sir Aſton Cockain's Poems, 1658: 
y Neither adviſe I thee to paſs the ſeas, 
«© To take a view of the pyrumides. | 
Again, in Braithwaite's Survey of Hiſtories, 1614: „Thou art nov 
for building a ſecond pyramides in the air,” MALoNE. | 


Lep. 


. 
* 


* 
\ 
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Lep. What manner o'thing is your crocodile 2 

Ant. It is ſhaped, fir, like it ſelf; and it is as broad ag 
it hath breadth: it 1s juſt ſo high as it is, and moves 
1 its own organs: it lives by that which nouriſheth 

; and the elements once out of it, it tranſmigrates. 

1 What colour is it of 5 

Ant. Of its own colour too. 

Leg. Tis a wes > 1 

7 "Tis fo. And the tears of it are wet “. 

Cæſ. Will this deſcription ſatisfy him? 

Ant, With the health that Pompey gives bim, elſe he 
15 a very epicure. 


Pom, [to Menas 2. Go, hang, fir hang! enn 


of that? away! 
Do as I bid you. Where's this cup I call'd for? 
Men. If for the ſake of merit thou wilt hear me, 
Riſe from thy ſtool. ( Afide. 
Pom, I think, thou'rt mad. The matter ? 
| [rijes, and walks afede. 
Me. I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes, 
Pom. Thou haſt ſerv'd me with much faith: What's 
elſe to ſay ?— - 
Be jolly, lords. | 
Ant. Theſe quick-ſands, Lepidus, 
Keep off them, for you fink. 
en. Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 
Pom. What ſay' ſt thou? 
Men. Wilt thou be lord of the whole world ? That's ti twice. 
Pom. How ſhall that be ?* i 
Men. But entertain it, 
And, though thou think me poor, I am the man 
Will give thee all the world. 
Pam. Haſt thou drunk well? 2 
Men. No, Pompey, I have kept me front the cup. 
Thou art, if thou dar'ſt be, the earthly Jove : 8 Se 
Whate'er the ocean piles, or ſky inclipg" 5 
Is thine, if thou wilt have it, 


2 the tears of it are wet. © Be your tears wet 2” ſays Lear to. 
Cordelia, Act IV. Scene vii. Jeg a 


N == r inclips,] i i. e. embrages. STEEVENS. 


E * 
s 


Pom. 
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Pom. Shew me which way, _ 
Men. Theſe three world-ſharers, theſe competitors, 
Are in thy veſſel : Let me cut the cable? ; . 
And, when we are put off, fall to their throats : Þ 
All there is thine *. 
Pom. Ah, this thou ſhould'ft haye done, 
J And not have ſpoke on't ! In me, tis villany ; ; 
In thee, it had been good ſervice, T hou muſt know, 
Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour 
Mine honour, it. Repent, fhat e'er thy tongue 
Hath fo betray' d thine act: Being done unknown, 
T ſhould have found it afterwards well done; 
But muſt condemn it now. Deſiſt, and drink, 
Men. For this, / | [Afdei 
I'Il never follow thy pall'd fortunes | more. — 
Who ſeeks, and will not take, when once tis rer d, 
Shall never find it more. 
Pom. This health to Lepidus. 
Ant. Bear him aſhore, —T'll pledge it for him, Pompey, 
Eno. Here's to thee, Menas. 
Men. Enobarbus, welcome. 
Pom. Fill, till the cup be hic. 
Eno, There's a ſtrong fellow, Menas. 
| [ Pointing to the attendant aubo carries f Lee, 5 
Mer. Why? | 
Eno. He bears 
The third part of the world, man z See't not 2 


. 9 —Let me et the cable;] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: 
Cc Now in / the middeft of the feaſt, * they fell ro be merie with An- 
tonius loue vnto Cleopatra, Menas the pirate came to Pompey, 
whiſpering in his eare, faid unto him: ſhall I cut the gables of the an · 
kers, and make thee Lord not only of Sicile and Sardinia, but of the 
whole empire of Rome beſides? Pompey having pawſed a while vpon it, 
at length aunſwered him: thou ſhouldeſt haue done it, and neuer haue 

* toldit me, but now we muſt content vs with that we haue. As for m 

TG ſelfe, 1 was neuer taught to r my faith, nor to be counted g 

- traitor.” STEEVENS. 
All there is thine.] All here, may mean all in the weſſel, STz2V- 
2 modern editors read — All chen is thine. MALoNE. - 
— thy pall'd fortune: —] Palled, is wapid, paſt its time of excel« 
— ; * * is wine that has loſt its original ſprightlineſs. 
OHNSON» 
J Men. 


Ci 
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Men; os, third part then is drunk : Would it were 


That it might go on wheels | 
Eno. Drink thou; increaſe the reels. 
Men. Come. 


Pom. This is not yet an Alexandrian feaſt. g 


Ant. It ripens towards jit.— Strike the veſſels “, ho! 
Here is to Cæſar. | 
Cæſ. I could well forbear it. 
It's monſtrous labour, when I waſh my brain, 
And it grows fouler. * 25 
Ant. Be a child o' the time, | | 
Cæſ. Poſſeſs it, I'll make anfwer : but IT had rather faſt 
From all, four days, than drink ſo much in one. 


Eno. Ha, my brave emperor! [te Ant.] Shall we 


dance now - ** 

The Egyptian Bacchanals, and celebrate our drink ? 
Pom. Let's ha't, good ſoldier. 5 28 
Ant. Come, let's all take hands; | 

Tilt that the conquering wine hath fteep'd our ſenſe 

In ſoft and delicate lethe. © PE 
Eno. All take hands.— — 8 

Make battery to our ears with the loud muſick : 

The while, I'Il place you: Then the boy ſhall fing; 

The holding every man ſhall bear, as loud Foe gi 
3 The third part then is drunk s 'Would it were all, &c.] The old 

topy read: The third part then be is drunk, &c, The context clearly 

ſhews that the tranſcriber's ear deceived, him, and that we ſhould read 

23 I have printed it. The third part then is dfunk. MaAtonsz. 

| ®* That it might go on wheels 7] 4% Phe World goes, upon wheels,” 

i the title of a pamphlet written by Taylor the Water-poet, Max ox x. 
4 —Strike the veſſels, ] Try whether the caſks'ſound as empty. Jounss 
I believe, frike the veſſelt means no more than chink the weſſels one 

J the ot ber, as a mark of our unanimity in drinking, as we now ſay, 

Cbink glaſſes. STEEVENS» , ON " 

5 The Bollling every man ſpall bear,] In the old editions: 

* The bolding very man ſhall beat. ? : 
The company were to join in the burden, which the poet ſtiles, che 
holding, But how were they to beat this with their fides ? I am per- 
ſuaded, the poet wrote: Su | _ 
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As his ſtrong ſides can volly. 
 *  [Mufech plays. Enobarbus $4 6 them Sand i in band, 
S ON G. Ag 
Come, thou monarth of the vine, 3 


Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne®. 
12 5; a'thy wats our cares be . : 
ith thy grapes our hairs be crown'd ; 
Cup us tall | the world go round E | 
Cup ws, till the world go round ! 


* a. * 


Cæſ. What would you more ?—Pompey, good ni icht. 


Good brother, a 

Let me requeſt Ton off: our graver buſineſs 
Frowns at this levity. —Gentle lords, let's part; 
You ſee, we have burnt our cheeks : ſtrong Enobarbe 
Is weaker than the wine ; and mine own tongue 
Splits what it ſpeaks: the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt 
Antick'd _ all. What 9380 more words! ? Good 

| Night, | 
Good Antony, your hand.” 


The bolding ev'ry man all "20h as uud 
As bis ftrong ſidei can volly. 
The breaſt and 25 are immediately concerned! in fraining to fing av 
loud and forcibly as a man can. ”THEOBALD. pF 
Mr. Theobald's emendation is very plaufible ; and yet beat I believe 
to have been the poet's word, however harſh it may 7 at preſent. 
In K. Henry VIII. we find a fimilar expreſſion: 
let the muſick Anock it.” STEEVENS. 
The holding 'euery ma 2 brat,—] Every man ſhall accompany the 
chorus by hg 4 on Beret; in token of concurrence and applauſe, 
of OH N SON, 
Theobald's exenidatidy appear to me ſo plauſible, and ad change is 
ſo ſmall, that I have given it a plate in the text, as did Mr. Steexeasin 
his edition. 'MALoNE. 
— with pink eyne : J. Dr. Johnſon, in his Didionary ſays a pink 95 
is a : foal eye, and quotes this paſlage for his authority. Pink eye, 
howeèver, may be red ches: eyes inflamed, with * are very W 


#$ 1 
: 


- appropriated/ to Bacchus. So, in Julius Ceſart 


© — ſuch ferret and ſuch fiery eyes. 
$0, Greene, in his Defence of Coney catching, 1592: Like aint 
85 ferret.” Again, i in a ſong ſung by a drunken Clown in Marius and 
Na, 1594: 
Thou makeſt ſome to ſtumble, and many more to fumble, 


« And me * pinky ꝓyne, moſt brave and jolly wine !” . 
ome 


% ! 
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Pom, I'll try you on the ſhore. TN 2 | 
Ant. And ſhall, fir: give us your hand. 
Pom. O, Antony, you have my father's houſe 7. 
But what? we are friends: Come, down into the boat. 
Exo. Take heed you fall not.— A 
| [ Exeunt Pom. Cs. ANT. and Attendants, 
Menas I'll not on ſhore. to 
Men. No, to my eabin.— | 92384 
Theſe drums !—theſe trumpets, flutes! what !— - 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewel 
To theſe great fellows : Sound, and be hang' d, ſound out. 
l flouriſb of trumpets, with drums. 
Eno. Ho, ſays a !-—There's my cap. | b 
Men. Ho !—noble captain! Come! ZExeunt. 


— ——_ 
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Enter VenTIDIUS, as after conqueſt, with 81L Tus and | 
other Romans, _ „ and ſoldiers ; the dead body of 
Pacorus berne before bim. | ONS | 


Ven. Now, darting Parthia, art thou ſtruck *; and now 
Pleas'd fortune does of Marcus Craſſus? death 
Make me revenger.— Bear the king's ſon's body | 
Before our army :—Thy Pacorus, Orodes?, 

Pays this for Marcus Craſſus ' EM 
Sil. Noble Ventidius, 18 | 
Whilſt yet with Parthian blogd thy ſword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow; ſpar through Media, 
Meſopotamia, and the ſhelters whither 
The routedfly : ſo thy grand captain Antony + 


— 


4 — 
; _— 
837 =_ 


\ 


Shall et thee on triumphant chariots, and e | 
Put garlands on thy head. e e | 
7 U, Antony, you baue my father's bouſe, ] See p. 486, De . 8 

8 Maron. | 


rack ] alludes to darting. "Thou whoſe darts have ſo often f | 
_ Huck others, art ſtruck now thylelf. Jonhn,j,ẽ,.lt; 

0 * Thy P acorus, Or odes,] acorus was the ſon*of Orodes, king of 

arthia. STEEVENS» . 


2 Vor. VII. ; K k ; Ves. 
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Ven. O Silius, Silius, 
I have done enough: A lower place, note wall, | 
May make too great an act: For learn this, Silius 3 
Better to leave undone, than by our deed | 
Acquire too high a fame, when him we ferve's away *, 
Cæſar, and Antony, have ever won 
More in their officer, than perſon: Soſſius, 
One of my place in Syria, his Ueutenaut, 
For quick accumulation of renoẽwn, 
Which he achiev'd by the minute, loſt his favour, 
Who does. i' the wars more than his captain can, 
Becomes his captain's captain: and ambition, 
The ſoldier's virtue, rather makes choice of loſs, 
Than gain, which darkens him. 


I could do more to do Antonius good. | 5 3 
But twould offend him; and in his offence 
Should my performance periſh. . 1 


Sil. Thou haſt, Ventidius, has q 
Without the whick a ſoldier, and his ſword, 
Grants ſcarce diftinQion*,_ Thou wilt write to Antony ? 
Ven. I'll humbly ſignify what in his name, 
That magical word of war, we have effected; 
1. urs. his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 
e ne'er-yet-beaten. horſe of Wee 2 10 
We have jaded out o the field. ae 
Fil. W is he now ? TE 


= \ las bim we ſaees away.] Thus the old copy, and ſuch tet. 
int was our authour's phraſeology. So, in the NI nter s Tale; 
« J am eppes! bim to murder you.“ 
See alſo Corialanus, p. 298, n. » The modern editors, however, all 
read, more grammatically, when be we ſerve, c. eee 
S — that, "7 + 
wit bout the which a ſaldier, Kot” bis ſword, | : 

+ Grants ſecarc. diftinfiion.) Grant, for afford. It is badly and ob- 
feurely expreſſed: but the ſenſe is this: Thou haſt that, Ventidius, 
which if thou didſft want, there would be no diſtinction betqween thee 

and thy ſavord. You would be both equally cutting and ſenſeleſs." This 

was wiſdom or knowledge of the world. Ventidius bad told him 
the reaſons why he'did not purſue his advantages: and his friend, 

4 this —_— acknowledges them to be of weight. 

S . ne 
le. 


» * 
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Ven. He purpoſeth to Athens: whither with what haſte 
The weight we myit convey with us will permit, 
We ſhall appear before him,—On, there; paſs along. 
[Exeunt. 


| | SCENE II. 
Rome. An Ante-chamber in Cæſar's Houſe. 
Enter Ac RIP PA, and ENOBARBUS, eeting. 


Agr. What, are the brothers parted ? 

Eno. They have difpatch'd with Pompey, he is gone; 
The other three are —_— Octavia weeps | 
To part from Rome: Cæſar is ſad ; and Lepidus, 

Since Pompey's feaſt, as Menas ſays, is troubled 
With the green ſickneſs. | 

Aer. *Tis a noble Lepidus. _ 

Eno. A very fine one: O, how he loves Cziar! 

Agr. Nay, but how dearly tre adores Mark Antony ! 

Eno, Cæſar? Why, he's the Jupiter of men. 

Agr. What's Antony? The god of Jupiter. 

Eno. . you of Cæſar? How * ? the nonpareil! 

Agr. O Antony! O thou Arabian bird 3! 

Eno. Would you praiſe Cæſar, ſay, —Czſar ;—go no 
further, | 

Agr. Indeed, he ply'd them both with excellent praiſes. 

Eno, But he loves Cæſar beſt ;—Yet he loves Antony: 
Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, 


cannot 
Think, 


* How ?] I believe, was here, as in another place in this play, print. 
ed by miſtake, for þo, See alſo Vol. III. p. 96, n. 6. MALONEs 

3 — Arabian bird |] The phenix. JounsoN. . 

4 —bards, poets, —] Not only the tautology of bards and poets, but the 
want of a correſpondent action for the poet, whoſe buſineſs in the next 
line is only to number, makes me ſuſpect ſome fault in this paſſage, 
which I know not how to mend. JOHNSON. ; 

ſuſpect no fault. The ancient 5ard ſung his compoſitions to the 


harp; the poet only commits them to paper. Verſes are often called 


nambers, and to number, a verb (in this fenſe) of Shakſpeare's coining, 


is to mate ver ſe TH 


This puerile arrangement of words was much. ſtudied in the age of 


Shakſpeare, even by the firſt writers, 
| Kk2 So, 
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Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho, 
His love to Antony. But as for Cæſar, 
Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 
Agr. Both he loves. | 
Eno. They are his ſhards, and he their beetle 5. So, 
This is to horſe.— Adieu, noble Agrippa. [Trumpets. 
Agr. Good fortune, worthy ſoldier; and farewel. 


Enter Cs AR, Ax rox v, LeeiDus, and OcrAvIA. 


Ant. No further, ſir. 

Cæſ. You take from me a great part of myſelf “; 
Uſe me well in it.—Siſter, prove ſuch a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my fartheſt band 7 
Shall paſs on thy approof.—Moſt noble Antony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is ſet 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 


So, in An excellent Sonnet of a Nymph, by Sir P. Sidney; priated 
in England's Helicon, 1614: 


cc Vertue, beautie, and ſpeech, did ſtrike, wound, charme, 
cc My heart, eyes, eares, with wonder, love, delight: 

- «© Firſt, ſecond, laſt, did binde, enforce, and arme, | 
« His works, ſhowes, ſutes, with wit, grace, and vowes- might: 


« Thus honour, liking, truſt, much, farre, and deepe, 

« Held, pearſt, poſſeſt, my judgment, ſence, and will; 

«« Till wrongs, contempt, deceite, did grow, ſteale, creepe, 
<< Bands, favour, faith, to breake, defile, and kill. 


6 Then griefe, unkindnes, proofe, tooke, kindled, taught, 
«© Well grounded, noble, due, ſpite, rage, diſdaine: 

4 But ah, alas (in vaine) my mind, fight, thought, 

« Doth him, his face, his words, leave, ſhunne, refraine ; 


« For nothing, time, nor place, can looſe, quench; cafe, 
% Mine own, embraced, fought, knot, fire, diſeaſe.” Sv. 
5 They are bis ſhards, and be their beetle.] i. e. They are the wings 
that raiſe this heauy lumpiſh inſect from the ground. So, in Macbeth: 
„ the Hard. borns beetle.” STEEVENS. 
© You take from me a great part of myſelf ;] So, in the Tempeſt : 
“ have given youhere a third of my own life,” STEEVENS» 
So, in Troilus and Crefſida : 
«© I have a kind of ſelf reſides in you.” MALOxNx. 
7 — as my fartbeſt band] As I will venture the greateſt pledge of 
ſecurity, on the trial of thy conduct. Jon NSOx. 
Band and bond in our authour's time were ſynonymous. See Vol. II. 
P. 178, n. 7. MaALonNs, | T | 
5 0 
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To keep it builded *, be the ram, to batter 
The fortreſs of it: for better might we 

Have lovy'd without this mean, if on both parts 
This be not cheriſh'd, 

Ant. Make me not offended 
In your diſtruſt, | 

e/. I have ſaid. 

Ant, You ſhall net find, eee 
Ant you be therein curious®, the leaſt cauſe 
For what you ſeem to fear: So, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans ſerve your ends! 
We will here part. | 

Cz/. Farewel, my deareſt ſiſter, fare thee well; 
The elements be kind to thee 9, and make | 


- 


Thy 
c the cement of our love 
To keep it builded, ] So, in our authour's 119th Sonnet? 
« And ruin'd love, when it is built anew, | 
« Grows fairer than at firſt.” Mazons. 
3 —therein curious, ] i, e. ſcrupulous. So, in the Taming of the Shreep : 
« For curious I cannot be with you. STEEvens. 
Te elements be kind, &c.] This is obſcure. It ſeems to mean, May 
the different elements of the body, or principles of life, maintain ſuch pro- 
portion and bar mony as may keep you cheer ful. 2 
The elements be kind, &c. I believe means only, May the four elemenes, 
F wpbich this world is compoſed, unite their influences to make thee py. 
There is, however, a thought which ſeems to favour Dr. Johnſon's 
explanation in The tevo noble Kinſmen by Fletcher, and Shakſpeare: 
My precious maid, | 
| & Thyſe beſt affections that the heavens infuſe 
<< In ther beſt temper d pieces, keep enthron'd d 
* In your dear heart! r 
Again, in Twelfth Night: _ 
Fa 1 Does not our life conſiſt of the four elements Faith, ſo they 
ay.” 3 


And another, which may ſerve in ſupport of mine: 
66 Q— the elements, 
c That know not what nor why, yet do Effe& 
« Rare iſſues by their operance.” 

Theſe parting words of Cæſar to his ſiſter, may indeed mean no more 
than the common compliment which the occaſion of her voyage ve 
naturally required. He wiſhes that ſerene weather and proſperous wi 4 
may keep ber ſpirits free from every apprebenſion that might diſturb or 

arm them, STEEVENS». SOFT Me 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is too profound to be juſt. 
Octavia was about to take a long journey both by land and by water. 

1 oY b Her 


* 
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Thy ſpirits all of comfort! fare thee well. 
Oda. My noble brother !— | 
Ant. The April's in her eyes; It is love's ring, 
And theſe the ſhowers to bring it on :—Be cheerful. 
Octa. Sir, look well to my ITY houſe ; WC 
 C2/. What, Octavia? | 
O. Tl tell you in your ear. Se 
Ant. Her tongue will not obey her 18. nor can. 
Her heart inform her W the ſwan's down feather; 
That ſtands upon the ſwell at the full of tide, | 
And neither way inclines. | 
Eno, Will Cæſar weep ? [Aide to derbe. 
Aer. He has a cloud in his face. 
Eno. He were the worſe for that, were he a horſe * 
So is he, being a man. 
Agr. Why, Enobarbus? © | 
When Antony found Julius Cæſar PTS | 
He cried almoſt to roaring : and he wept, 
When at Phitippi he found Brutus ſlain. 
Eno. That year, indeed, he was troubled with arheum; ; 
What willipgly. 92 did confound, ad wail'd : 


C% 
EE LES 


Her brother withes "IF both theſe LI may pow kind to he 
and this is all; 80 Caffio ſays in Oebell ? | 

6 O, let the heavens < i 

% Give biw defence againſt the nt 1 
« For I have loſt him on a dangerous ſea.” Mazon. 

In the enn juſt quoted the elements muſt mean, not earth and 
water, (which Mr. Maſon ſuppoſes to be the meaning here,) but air 
and water; and ſuch, I think, (as an anonymous commentator has alſo 
ſuggeſted) is the meaning here. © The following lines in Troilus and 
ed kkewiſe favour this interpretation: NOR e 

6 anon behold 
cc The ſtrong-ribb'd bark through li uid mountains et, 
1% Bounding between the tee moiſt c ents, 
& Like Perſeus horfe.” Martonz, 
1 — pere be a bur 59 A horſe is ſaid to have à cloud in bis face, | 
when he has a black or dark. coloured ſpot in his forehead between his 
| This gives him a ſour look, and being ſuppoſed to indicate an 
ill-temper, is of courſe regarded as a great blemiſh, 8 TEEvEXS. 


2 be did confound—] i, e. png See Vol. V. p. 506, n. 4. 
MALONE. 
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Believe it, till I weep too?, 
Cæſ. No, ſweet Octavia, 
You ſhall hear from me ſtill ; the time ſhall not 
Out-go my thinking on you. 
Ant, Come, fir, come; 
P11 wreftle with you in my trength of love: 
Look, here 1 have you; thus I let you 80, 
And give you to the gods. 
Ce/c Adieu; be happy! 8 
Lep. Let all the number of a ſtars give light 3 
To thy fair way! 


Cæſ. Fare wel, NH | ' [#175 Octavia. 
Ant. Farewel! [Trumpets found. Exeunt, 
8 CE NE III. L ode 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. "IN 2 

Enter CLEO PAT RA, CnAANMIAN. IX As, ard Ar ERA. 

Cleo. Where is the fellow? a | 5 A 

Alex. Half afeard to come. * \ 

Cleo. Go to, go to: Come hither, fir. II 

Enter a Meſſenger. 

Alex. Good majeſty, + 
Herod of Jewry dare not look upon vou, n 
But when you are well pleas'd. a 

Cleo. That Herod's head | aid avig 
Pl! have: But how? when Antony ley gone 12622. 201 
Through whom I might command it. Come thou near, _ 

Me/. Moſt gracious. mhjeſty, „„ PR 20d 

Cleo. Didſt thou —— 4 ' 2 24&T 
Octavia? 2 0 a im ninolsy 

Mef. Ay, dread queen. | 1 

Cleo. Where? ne 


Me/. Madam, in Rome 


3 Believe it, till I weep s Believe i it, ( rays Enobarbus) that 45 
tony did ſo, i. e. that be wept over ſuch an event, till you ſee me weeping 
on the ſame occaſion, ben 1 Hall be obliged to you for putting ſeth a cone 
Aruction on my tears, which, in reality, ( like bis } vill be 725 of joy» 

TEEVENSs. | 


Ki ene I look 'd 
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5 % ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
T look'd her in the face; and ſaw her led | 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 1 
Cleo. Is ſhe as tall as me!? 
Meſ. She is not, madam. 5 
Cleo. Didſt hear heriſpeak? Is ſhe ſhrill-tongu'd, or low ? 
Meſ. Madam, I heard her ſpeak; ſhe is low-voic'd. 
Cleo. That's nat ſo good: —he cannot like her long 5, 
Char. Like her? O'Tfis ! *tis impoſſible. 
Clo, I think ſo, Charmian: Dull of tongue, and 
: dwarfiſh !— . 
What majeſty is in her gait? Remember, 
If e er thou Iook dit on majeſty. 15 
NV. She creeps; wp 
Her motion and her ftation 6 are as one: 
She ſhews a body rather than a life ; 
A ſtatue, than a breather, 
Cleo. Is this certain? 1 
Me/, Or I have no obſervance. 
Char. Three in Egypt | 
Cannot make better note. 


. 


Cleo. He's very knowing, 0 
Ido perceive't: There's nothing in her yet. 


The fellow has good judgment. 


4 Is ſheas tall as me? &c. &c, &c.] This ſcene (ſays Dr. Grey) is 
a manifeſt alluſion to the queſtlons put by queen Elizabeth to fir James 
Melvill, concerning his miſtreſs, the queen of Scots. Whoever will 
give himſelf the trouble to conſult his Memoirs, will probably ſuppoſe 
the reſemblance to be more than accidental. STxEzvENs. Bra 

5. That's not ſo good i=—be cannot like ber long.] Cleopatra perhaps does 
not mean That is not ſo good a piece of intelligence as your laſt ;” 
but, Tbat, i. e. a low voice, is not ſo good as a ſhrill tongue.“ 

That a low voice (on which our authour never omits to introduce an 
elogium when he has an opportunity,) was not eſteemed by Cleopatra 
as a merit in a lady, appears from what ſhe adds afterwards, “ Dull of 
tongue, and dwarfiſhi !”—If, the words be underſtood in the ſenſe firſt 
mentioned, the latterpart of the line will be found inconſiſtent with the 
foregoing. | | L Lat eds Ws 

Perhaps, however, the authour intended no connexion between the 
two members of this Tine; and that Cleopatra, after a pauſe, ſhould 
exclaim— He cannot like her, whatever her merits be, for any length of 
time. My firſt interpretation I believe to be the true one. MALONE. 

6. ber ſtation] Station, in this inſtance, means tbe act of Handing · 
So, in Hamlet : | 8 . N 
A. ation like the herald Mercury,” SrEEZVENS. Cl 

a a OR b g ; ö *. 
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Char. Excellent. 
Cleo. Gueſs at her years, I pr'ythee. 
My; Madam, ſhe was a widow. 
Cleo. Widow ?—Charmian, hark. 
Me/. And I do think, ſhe's thirty, 
Cleo. Bear?ſt thou her face in mind? is it long, or round? 
Me. Round even to faultineſs. 
Cleo. For the moſt part too, 
They are fobliſ that are ſo.— Her hair, "I colour? 
Me/. Brown, madam: And her forehead k 
As low as ſhe would wiſh-it ?. © 
Cleo. There's $0 old for thee. 
Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill ;— 
I will employ thee back again; I find thee 
Moſt fit for buſineſs: Go, make thee 77 ; | 
Our letters are prepar d. [Exit Meſſenger 
Char. A proper man, 745 Fe 
Cleo. Indeed, he is fo: I repent me much, 
That ſo I harry'd him s. 4 ̈ͤ ES by him, | 
This creature's no ſuch 1 | 
Char. Nothing, madam f 
Cleo. The man hath ſeen ame apc and touldknow, 
Char. Hath he ſeen majeſty 7 Iſis elſe defend, 
And ſerving you ſo long 
Cleo, I => one thing more to alk —_ yet, good Char- 
ian. 


7 As low as ſhe would wiſb it.] Low foreheads were in Shakſpeare 3 
age thought a 25 op 1. Tem ft: 
«© — With foreheads villainous low,” 
See alſo Vol. I. p. 176, n. 1. 
You and She are not likely to have been confounded; otherwiſe we 
might ſuppoſe that our authour wrote 
As low as you would wiſh it» MAaLone, 
5 — ſol harry'd bim.] To hors is 0 F. roughly. I meet with the 
word in The Downfall 5 Robert Elo N 1601: 
« Will barry me about inſtead 2 her.” STEEveNs. 
Minſheu, in his DicT. 1617, explains the word thus: © To tur- 
moile or vexe,” Cole in his Engliſh DIe r. 1676, interprets haried by 
the word pulled, and in the ſenſe of pulled and lugged about, I believe 
the word was uſed by Shakſpeare, See the marginal direction in p. 
481. In a kindred ſenſe it is uſed in the old tranſſation of Plutarch; 
« mne . his people thus troubled, and barried to and fro,” &c, 
MALONE, 


But 
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But *tis no matter ; thou ſhalt bring him to me 
Where I will write: All may be well enough, : 
Char. I warrant you, madam. TExecunt, 


| .$ CE N E 
5 . Athens. 4 Room in dA $ Houſe, > 
Enter ANTONY, aud OcTAvIA. . 


Ant, Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that „that 
Were excuſable, that, and thouſands more 
Of ſemblable import, —but he hath wag d 
_ wars *gainſt Pompey ; made his will and read it 

ublick ear : 
FL + ſcantly of me: when perforce he could not 

— pay me terms of honour, cold and ſickl7 
He vented them: moſt narrow meaſure lent me: 
When the beſt hint was given him, he not took'tꝰ, 
Or did it from his teet n 

O O my good lord, | 
Believe not all ; or, if you muſt believe 
Stomach not all. A more unhappy lad enn 
If this diviſion chance, ne er ſtood between, 8 
Praying for me parts: The good gods will mock mg 

preſent | 

When I ſhall aw O, bleſe my lord and huſband: 2 
Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, | 
O, bleſs my brother Huſband win, win brother, 
Prays, and deftroys the prayer; no . 9 
Twixt theſe extremes at all. 

Ant, Gentle Octavia, 
Let your beſt love draw to that point, whith ſeeks 
Beſt to preſerve it: If I loſe mine honour, 
I loſe myſelf: better I were not yours, 
Than yours ſo branchleſs *. But, as you requeſted, 
Yourſelf ſhall go between us: The mean time, lady, 


| 9. == be not took't.—] The old copy has —not lot. Corrected by 
Dr. Thirlby. Maron. 

1 Tban yours ſo branchleſs.] Old Copy- yar. Corrected in the ſe- 
cond folio. This is one of the many miſtakes that have ariſen from the 
tranſcriber's ear deceiving him, your ſo and yours fo, being ſcarcely diſ- 
tinguiſhable | in pronunciation, MAL9NE, 111 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 505 
P' raiſe the preparation of a war req nid 05 
Shall tain your brother“; Make your ſooneſt haſtez | 

So your deſires are yours. at 05 

Oda. Thanks to my lord. WO 

The Jove of power make me moſt weak, moſt weak, 

Your reconciler *! Wars *twixt you twain weuld be“ 

As if the world ſhould cleave, and that flain men 

Should ſolder up the rift, _ 


Ant. When it appears to you where this beging, 

Turn your diſpleaſure that way ; for our faults 

Can never be ſo equal, that your love Ve 

Can equally move with them. Provide your going; 

Chooſe your own company, and command what coſt 7 

Your heart has mind to. | [ Exeunts 1 
8 C E N E 5 V. * 9. 

4 


1 The fame. Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter ENOBARBUS, and Eros, meeting. | 


Eno, How now, friend Eros ? 

Eros. There's ſtrange news come, fir, 

Eno, What, man ? ; 

Eros, Cæſar and Lepidus have made wars upon Pom- 


— IT = 5 
+ 


. . 
— — 


P. ood pon, | Jour 

Eno. This is old; What is the ſucceſs? ' * © 
Eros. Cæſar, having made uſe of him in the wars 

'sainſt Pompey, preſently denied him rivality 5 ; would 


EY 


— 
_ 


* 
— Ls 


Shall ſtain your brother ;] i. e. ſhall ame or diſgrace him. Jon us. 

I believe a line betwixt theſe two has been loſt, the purport of which 
probably was, unleſs J am compell'd in my own defence, 1 will do no a 
that ſhall ſtain, &c. ' 

After Antony has told Octavia that the ſhall be a mediatrix between 
him and his adverfary, it is ſurely ſtrange to add that he will do an act 
that ſhall diſgrace her brother. 'MALonE. , 

3 Your reconciler ! ] The old copy has yon. This manifeſt error of the 
preſs, which appears to have ariſen from the ſame cauſe as that noticed 
above, was corrected in the ſecond folio. MaLonz. 

+ Wars *twixt you twain would bt, c.] The ſenſe is, that war 
between Cæſar and Antony would engage the world between them, and 
that the Naughter would be great in ſo extenſive a commotion. Jonns. 

5 == rivality.] Equal rank. Jonns0N, ' 


— 


2 Pl! raiſe the preparation 1 a war 
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38 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 


not let him partake in the glory of the action: and not 
reſting here, accuſes him of letters he had formerly 
wrote to Pompey ; upon his own appeal“, ſeizes him: 80 
the poor third is up, till death enlarge his confine, 

Eno. Then, world, thou haſt a pair of chaps, no more ; 
And throw between them all the food thou haſt, 
"They'll grind the one the other“. Where's Antony? 


6 Upon bis own appeal,] To appeal, in Shakſpeare, is to accuſe ; Cæſar 
ſeized Lepidus without any other proof than Cæſar's accuſation, Jonxs. 
7 Then, world, thou haſt a pair of chaps, no more; 
And throw between them all the food thou haſt, 
They'll grind the one the other {The Id copy reads ; 
Then would thou hadi, à pair of chaps, no more; 
And throw, &c. . | 
They'll grind tbe other. 5 L661 | | 
The happy emendation, to which I have paid the reſpect that it merit. 
ed by giving it a place in the text, was ſuggeſted by Dr. Johnſon, He 
explains the paſſage ſo amended; thus: Cæſar and Antony will make 
war on each other, though they have the world to prey upon between 
them.“ Though in general very reluctant to depart from the old copy, 
I had not in the preſent inſtance any ſcruples on that head. The paſ- 
ſage, as it ſtands in the folio, is nonſenſe, there being nothing to which 
thou can be referred. World and would were eaſily confounded, and 
the omiſſion in the laſt line, which Dr. Johnſon; has ſupplied, is one of 
thoſe errors that happen in almoſt every ſheet that paſſes through the 
preſs, when the ſame words are repeated near to each other in the ſame 
ſentence. Thus, in a note on Timon of Athens, p. 55, now before me, 
theſe words ought to have been printed: Pr. Farmer, however, ſuſ- 
pects a quibble between honour in its common acceptation and bonoxr 
(i. e. the lordſhip of a place) in its legal ſenſe.” But the words“ ir 
its common acceptation and were omitted in the proof ſheet by the com- 
poſitor, by his eye (after he had compoſed the firſt bonour,) glancing on 
the laſt, by which the intermediate words were loſt. In the paſſage 
before us, I have no doubt that the compoſitor's eye in like manner 
glancing on the ſecond tbe, after the firſt had been compoſed, the 
words now recovered were omitted. So, in Troilus and Creſſida, the two 
lines printed in Italicks, were omitted in the folio, from the ſame cauſe j 
5 The bearer knows not; but commends itzjelf p 
« To ot bers eyes; nor doth the eye 77 26G 
« That moſt pure ſpirit 4 ſenſe, behold itſelf, 
| £ Not going from itſelf,” &c. | | | 
I have lately obſerved that Sir Thomas Hanmer had made the ſame 
emendation. As, in a former ſcene, Shakſpeare, with alluſion to the 
triumvirs, called the World three- corner d, ſo he here ſuppoſes it to 
have had three cbaps.— No more does not fignify no longer, but has the 
ſame meaning as if Shakſpeare had written—and no more, Thou haſt 


now a pair of chaps, and only a pair. MAL ON E. 2 
, | 25 1 27 
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Eros. He's 2 in the garden thus; and ſpurns 
The ruſh that lies before him; cries, Fool, Lepidus / 
And threats the throat of that his officer, 
That murder'd Pompey. 
Eno. Our great navy's rigg'd. 
Eros, For Italy, and Cæſar. More, Domitius * ; 
My lord deſires you preſently : my news 
I might have told hereafter. | 
Eno, ? Twill be naught: .. 
But let it be.—Bring me to Antony. | | 
Eros, Come, fir. | [ Exeunts 


SCENE VL 
Rome. A Room in Cæſar's Houſe. 


Enter CESAR, AGRIPPA, and MECANASs 


Cæſ. Contemning Rome, he has done all this: And more; 
In Alexandria,—here's the manner of it, — . 
Þ the market-place ?, on a tribunal filver'd, 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthron'd: at the feet, ſat 
Cæſarion, whom they call my father's ſon ; 

And all the unlawful iſſue, that their luſt 

Since then hath made between them. Unto her 

He gave the *ſtabliſhment of Egypt; made her 

Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia“, | 
10 Abſolute 


8 — More, Domitius;] I have ſomething more to tell you, which I 
might have told at firſt, and delayed my news. Antony requires your 
preſence. JoHNSONs | 

9 I the market-place,=] So in the old tranſlation of Plutarch.“ For 
he aſſembled all the people in the ſhow place, where younge men doe ex- 
erciſe them ſelues, and there vpon a high tribunall filuered, he ſet two 
chayres of gold, the one for him ſelfe, and the other for Cleopatra, 
and lower chaires for his children: then he openly publiſhed before the 
aſſembly, that firſt of all he did eſtabliſh Cleopatra queene of Egypt, of 
Cyprvs, of Lydia, and of the lower Syria, and at that time alſo, Cæſa- 
rion king of the ſame realmes, This Czfarion was ſuppoſed to be the 
ſonne of Julius Cæſar, who bad left Cleopatra great with child. Se- 
condly, he called the ſonnes he had by her, the kings of kings, and gaue 
Alexander for his portion, Armenia, Media, and Parthia, when he 
had conquered the contry : and vnto Ptolemy for his portion, Phenicia, 
Syria, and Cilicia. STEEvENs. | 
For Lydia, Mr. Upton, from Plutarch, has reſtored Lybia. Jonns. 

In the tranſlation from the French of Amyot, by Thomas North, in 

folio, 
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Abſolute queen. 43 Nis 7 

Mec. This in the publick eye? 

Cæſ. I' the common ſhew-place, where they exerciſe, 
His ſons he there proclaim'd, The kings of kings; 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, | 
He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he aflign'd 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phœnicia: She 
In the habiliments of the goddeſs Iſis 3 
That day appear'd ; and oft before gave audience 
As *tis reported, ſo. 9781 5 
Mec. Let Rome be thus 
Inform'd. | | 

Agr. Who, queaſy with his inſolence 
Already, will their good thoughts call from him. 

Cæſ. The people know it ; and have now receiv'd 
His accuſations. TY Ps 

Agr. Whom does he accuſe ? 

Cz/. Cæſar: and that, having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius ſpoil'd, we had not rated him 
His part o' the ifle : then does he ſay, he lent me 
Some ſhipping unreſtor'd : laſtly, he frets, 

That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be depos' d; and, being, that we detain 
All his revenue. = 
Asgr. Sir, this ſhould be anſwer'd. 
Cæſ. Tis done already, and the meſſenger gone. 
I have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel ; | 


* 


folio, 1579 *, will be ſeen at once the origin of this miſtake, Firſt 
of all he did eſtabliſh Cleopatra queen of Egypt, of Cyprus, of Lydia, 
and the Lower Syria.” FARMER. | 

2 — be there] The old copy has—hither. The correction was made by 
Mr, Steevens. MALoNE. 

3 — the goddeſs Ifis] So in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: Now 
for Cleopatra, ſhe did not onely weare at that time (but at all other 
times els when ſhe came abroad) the apparell of the goddeſſe Iſis, and 
fo gaue audience vato all her ſubjeQs, as a new Iſis. STEEVENS, 

I find the character of this work pretty early delineated, 
was Greek at firſt. that Greek was Latin made, 
% That Latin French, that French to Engliſh ſtraid: 
„Thus *wixt one Plutareh there's more difference, 
* Than i th ſame Engliſhman return'd from France,” F 
ARMER- 


That 
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'That he his high authority abus'd, 5 
And did deſerve his change; for what I have conquer' d, 
I grant him part; but then, in his Armenia, 
And other of his conquer'd kingdoms, I 
Demand'the like. 2 | 
Mec, He'll never yield to that. | | 
Cæſ. Nor muſt not then be yielded to in this, 


Enter OcTavia. 


Ota. Hail, Cæſar, and my lord! hail, moſt dear Cæſar! 
Cæſ. That ever I ſhould call thee, caſt-away! 
OXa. You have not call'd me ſo, nor have you cauſe. 
Cz/. Why have you ſtol'n upon us thus? You come not 
Like Cæſar's ſiſter : The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an uſher, and 
The neighs of horſe to tell of her-approach, 
Long ere ſhe did appear; the trees by the way, 
Should have borne men; and éxpectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not: nay, the duſt | 
Should have aſcended to the roof of heaven, 
Rais'd by your populous troops; But you are come 
A market-maid to Rome; and have prevented 
The oſtentation of our love, which, left unſhewn 
Is often left unlov'd : we ſhould have met you 
By ſea, and land ; ſupplying every ſtage 
With an augmented greeting. | 
Ota. Good my lord, 
To come thus was I not conflrain'd, but did it 
On my free-will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepar'd for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal; whereon, I begg'd 
His pardon for return. 
Cæſ. Which ſoon he granted, 
Being an obſtruct *tween his luſt and him. 
Octa. Do not ſay fo, my lord. 
Cæſ. I have eyes upon him 


4 Being an obſtruct—] i. e. an obſtruction, a bar to the proſecu- 
tion of his wanton pleaſures with Cleopatra, 1 uſe the words of Drs 
Warburton, by whom the emendation was made. The old copy has 
ebſtraf, MaLoNnEe, | 

And 
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And his affairs come to me on the wind, 
Where is he now?! 

Octa. My lord, in Athens. p 

Cz/. No, my moſt wronged ſiſter ; Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his empire 
Up to a whore; who now are levying5., | | 
The kings o' the earth for war?: He hath aſſembled 
Bocchus, the king of Lybia; Archelaus, | 
Of Cappadocia ; Philadelphos, king | 
Of Paphlagonia ; the Thracian king, Adallas : 
King Malchus of Arabia ; king of Pont ; 
Herod of Jewry ; Mithridates, king 
Of Comagene; Polemon and Amintas, 
The kings of Mede, and Lycaonia, 
With a more larger liſt of ſcepters. 

OXa. Ah me, moſt wretched, 89 5 
That have my heart parted betwixt two friends, 
That do afflict each other! | 

Cæſ. Welcome hither : | 
Your letters did withhold our breaking forth ; 
Till we perceiv'd, both how you were wrong-led, 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart: 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O'er your content theſe ſtrong neceſſities; 
But let determin'd things to deſtiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way. Welcome to Rome: 

Nothing more dear to me. You are abus'd | 

Beyond the mark of thought: and the high gods, 
To do you juſtice, make them miniſters 7 


5 — who now are levying] That is, which two perſons now arelevy- 
ing, &, MALONE., 

6 Mr. Upton remarks, that there are ſome errors in this enumeration 
of the auxiliary kings: but it is probable that the authour did not muck 
with to be accurate. }JUKNSON, ; 

Mr. Upton propoſes to read : 
66 — Polemon and Amintas pe 
«© Of Lycaonia; and the king of Mede.“ 
And this obviates all impropriety. Sr EEVE Xx. 
7 — them miniſters ] Old Copy—bis miniſters. Corrected by Mr. 
- Capell, MALONE, N Of 
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Of us, and thoſe that love you, - Beſt of comfort * ; 
And ever welcome to us, 
Agr. Welcome, lady. 
Mec. Welcome, dear madam. | 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you: 
Only the adulterous Antony, moſt large 
In his abominations, turns you off; 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull ?, 
That noiſes it againſt us. | 
Ota. Is it ſo, ſir? | 
Cz/. Moſt certain. Siſter, welcome: Pray you, 
Be ever known to patience: My deareſt filter! [Exeunt. 


SCENE VII. 


Antony's Camp, near the Promontory of Actium. 
Enter CLEOPATRA, and ENOBARBUS, 


Cleo, I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 


* 


8 — Beſt of comfort;] Thus the original copy. The connecting par- 
ticle, and, ſeems to favour the old reading. According to the modern 
innovation, Be of comfort, (which was introduced by Mr. Rowe, )] it 
ſtands very awkwardly. ** Beſt of comfort” may mean——Thou beſt of 
comforters I a phraſe which we meet with again in the Tempeſt ; | 

« A ſolemn air, and the beft _—_—— K 
&« To an unſettled fancy's cure l“ | 

Cæſar howevet may mean, that what he has juſt mentioned is the 
beſt kind of comfort that Octavia can receive. MALONR. 

9 — potent regiment to a trull,] Regiment, is, goverment, authority 3 
he puts his pozver and his empire into the hands of a falſe woman. 

It may be obſerved, that trull was not, in our authour's time, a term 
of mere infan y, but a word of ſlight contempt, as 4wench is now. 

£ | ' JonnsoNG 

Trull is uſed in the Firſt Part of King Henry VI. as ſynonymous to 
barlot, and is rendered by the Latin word Scortum, in Cole's Dictiona- 
Ty, 1679.-—There can therefore be no doubt of tie ſenſe in which it is 
uſed here. MALONE. SENT | 

Regiment is uſed for regimen or government by moſt of our ancieat 
writers. The old tranſlation of the Scho/a Salernitang is called the 
Regiment of Heltb. 9 1 | * 

Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. x: 

So when he had refign'd his regiment. 
Vor. VII. LI þ 
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Eno. But why, why, why? 
Cleo. Thou haſt forſpoke my being“ in theſe wars 
And ſay' ſt, it is not fit. 15 
Eno. Well, is it, is it? e | | 
Cleo. If not, denounce t againſt us ?, why ſhould not we 
Be there in perſon. r yi | 
Eno. [ Afide.] Well, I could reply. 
If we ſhould ſerve with horſe and mares together 
'The horſe were merely loſt; the mares would bear 
A ſoldier, and his horſe. , Bots 
Cleo. What is't you ſay? © 
Fro. Your preſence needs maſt puzzle Antony; 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from his time, 
What ſhould not then be ſpar d. He is already 
Tradue' d for levity; and *tis faid in Rome, 
That Photinus an eunuch, and your maids, 
Manage this war. . 
Cleo. Sink Rome; and their tongues rot, 
That ſpeak againſt us! A charge we bear i' the war, 
And, as the preſident of my kingdom, will 


- Tull is not employed in an unfavourable ſenſe by G. Peele in the 
Song of Coridon and Melampus, publiſhed in England's Helicon : 

« When ſwaines ſweet pipes are puft, and truls are warme. 
Again, in Damatas's Figge in praiſe of his love, by John Wootton 3 
printed in the ſame collection: f | 

«© m— be thy mirth ſeene; . | | 

_ « Heard to each ſwaine, ſeene to each rrull.”” STEEVTINS. 

1 — forſpoke my being—] To forſpeak, is to contradif, to ſpeak 
againſt, as forbid is to order negatively, Jonns0N. 

Thus, in the Arraignment of Paris, 1584: 

6 thy life forſpoke by love.“ | 

To for ſpeat has generally reference to the miſchiefs effected by en- 
chantment, So, in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News, „ a witch, 
goſſip, to forſpeat the matter thus. In Shakſpeare it is the oppoſite of 

ak. STEVENS. * | 

© > — denounc't aguinſß us,] The old copy has denounc d. For this 
flight alteration Fam anſwerable. Mr. Tyrwhitt propoſed to read de- 
zounce, but the other is nearer to the original copy. I am not how- 
ever fure- that the old reading is not right. ( If not denounc'd,” If there 
be no particular denunciation againſt me, why ſhould we not be there in 
perſon? There is however, in the folio, a comma after the word not, 
and no point of interrogation at the end of the ſentence; which favours 


4 


the emendation now made, MALex R. 
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Appear there for a man. Speak not againſt it 
I will not ſtay behind. | 
Eno, Nay, I have done: Here comes the emperor. 


Enter Ax rox v, and CANIDIUS. 


Ant. Is it not ſtrange, Canidius, 
That from Tarentum, and Brunduſium, 
He could ſo quickly cut the Ionian ſea, 
And take in Toryne * ?—You have heard on't, ſweet ? 
Cleo. Celerity is never more admir'd, 
Than by the negligent. 
Ant. A good rebuke, 
Which might have well becom'd the beſt of men, 
To taunt at flackneſs,— Canidius, we 
Will fight with him by ſea, 
Cleo, By ſea! What elſe? 
Can. Why will my lord do ſe ? 
Ant, For that he dares us to't. | = 
Eno, So hath my lord dar'd him to fingle fight. ' 
Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharſalia, 
Where Czſar fought with Pompey : But theſe offers, 
Which ſerve not for his vantage, he ſhakes off ; 
And ſq ſhould you. 2 | 
Eno, Your Hips are not well mann'd: 
Vour mariners are muleteers“, reapers, people 
Ingroſs'd by ſwift impreſs ; in Cæſar's fleet 
Are thoſe, that often have *gainſt Pompey fought : - 
Their ſhips are yare 5 ; yours, heavy: No diſgrace 


3 And take in Toryne.] To take in is to gain by conqueſt, ST ERV. 

See p. 160, n. 8. MALONE. 

+ Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, &c.] The old copy has mili- 
ters. The correction was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. It 
is confirmed by the old tranſlation of Plutarch: for lacke of water- 
men his captains did preſſe by force all ſortes of men out of Grace, that 
they could rake up in the field, as travellers, muliters, reapers, harveſts 
men,” &c. Muliter was the old ſpelling of mu/lzteer, MALoNE. . 

. 5 Their ſhips are yare; yours heavy ;—] 80, in fir Thomas North's 
Plutarch: Cæſar's ſhips were not built for pomp, high and great, 
&c. but they were light of yarage.” Yare generally ſignifies, dert raus, 
manageable. STEEVENS, | ial, {+5 7 | 

See Vol. I. p. 44 n. 3. MALONE» | : 9 
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Shall fall you for refuſing him at ſea, 
Being prepar'd for land. 5 

Ant. By ſea, by ſea. | 

Eno. Moſt worthy fir, you therein throw away 
The abſolute ſoldierſhip you have by land; 
Diſtra& your army, which doth moſt conſiſt 
Of war-mark'd footmen; leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge; quite forego 
The way which promiſes aſſurance; and 
Give up yourſelf merely to chance and hazard, 
From firm ſecurity. * 
Ant, I'll fight at ſea. | | 
Cleo. I have ſixty ſails, Cæſar none better. 
Ant. Our overptus of ſhipping will we burn; 
And, with the reſt full-mann'd, from the head of Actium 
Beat the approaching Czſar. Bur if we fail, 

| Enter a Meſſenger. 

We then can do't at land. Thy buſineſs? | 

M/. The news is true, my lord; he is deſcried ; 
Czſar has taken Toryne. pars 5 eB 

Ant. Can he be there in perſon? *tis impoſlible ; 

Strange, that his power ſhould be*.—Canidir 


. 


us, 

Our nineteen legions thou ſhalt hold by land, 

And our twelve thouſand horſe: We ll to our ſhip ; 

| Enter a Soldier. 

Away, my Thetis 7 !—How now, worthy ſoldier ? 
Sold. O noble emperor *, do not fight by ſea; 


s Strange, that bis power ſhould be.] It is ſtrange that his forces ſhould 
be there. So afterwards in this ſcene z 
ce His power went out in ſuch diſtractions, as 
6 Beguil'd all ſpies.” 
Again, in our authour's Rape of Lucrece : = 
1% Before the which was drawn the pov r of Greece,” MATLOxx. 
7 - my Thetis 1] Antony addreſſes Cleopatra by the name of this 
e becauſe ſhe had juſt promiſed him aſſiſtance in his naval ex- 
pedition, STEEVENS» 2.258 ; 
8 0 noble emperor, &c.] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch. 
4 Now, as he was ſetting his men in order of battell, there was a cap» 
taine, & a valliant man, that had ſerued Antonius in many battells & 
conflicts, & had all his body hacked & cut: who, as Antonius paſſed by 


him, cryed out vnto him, and ſayd; O, noble emperor, how * | 
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Truſt not to rotten planks: Do you miſdoubt 
This ſword, and theſe my wounds? Let the Egyptians, 
And the Phcenicians, go a ducking ; we | 
Have us'd to conquer, ſtanding on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot, 
Ant. Well, well, away. 
[Exeunt ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, and ENOBARBUS., 
Sold. By Hercules, I think, I am i the right. 
Can, Soldier, thou art: but his whole action grows 
Not ip the power on'tꝰ: So our leader's led, 
And we are women's men. 

Sold. You keep by land 
The legions and the horſe whole, do you not ? 

Can. Marcus Octavius, Marcus Juſteius, 
Publicola, and Cælius, are for ſea : 
But we keep whole by land. This ſpeed of Cæſar's 
' Carries beyond belief. 2 

Sold. While he was yet in Rome 
His power went out in ſuch diſtractions“, as 
BeguiPd all ſpies. | 

Can. Who's his lieutenant, hear you ? 

Sold. They ſay, one Taurus. 

Can, Well I know the man. 


it to paſſe that you truſt to theſe vile brittle ſhippes ? what, doe you 
miſtruſt theſe woundes of myne, and this ſword ? let the Egyptians and 
Pheœnicians fight by ſea, and ſet vs on the maine land, where we vſe to 
eonquer, or to be flayne on our feete. Antonius paſſed by him, and 
ſayd neuer a word, but only beckoned to him with his hand and head, 
as though he willed him to be of good corage, although indeede he had 
no great corage himſelfe.” STEEVENS» 

9 By Hercules, I think, I am i' the right. 

Can. Soldier, thou art; but bis whole ation grows 
Not in the poxwer on't :] hat is, his whole conduct becomes un- 
governed by the right, or by reaſon. Jon NSsNQx. 

I think the Gente is very different, and that Canidius means to 
ſay, His whole conduct in the war is not founded upon that which is his 
greateſt ſtrength, (namely his land force,) but on the caprice of a wo- 
man, who wiſhes that he ſhould fight by ſea, Dr. Johnſon refers the 
word on't to right in the preceding ſpeech. I apprehend, it refers to 
action in the ſpeech before us. M ALONE. | 

1 —=Jifirafions,—] Detachments; ſeparate bodies. JounsoN. | 

The word is thus uſed by fir Paul Rycaut in his Maxims of Turkifo 
Polity: and not ſuffer his affections to wander on other wives, 

Laves, or diſtractions of bis love. STEEVENS, — 


13 | Enter 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mz/. The emperor calls Canidius, 
Can. a rh news the time's with labour ; and throws 
ort 


Each minute, ſome, I[Exeunt. 


SG EN E, VIII. 
A Plain near Actium. | 
Enter Cæ SAR, Taurus, Officers, and Others, 

Ce/. Taurus, — | 

Taur. My lord. | 

Cæſ. Strike not by land; keep hath: provoke not 

battle, 
Till we have done at ſea, Do not exceed 
The preſcript of this ſerowl: Our fortune lies 
Upon | this jump. [ Exeunt, 
Enter Ax rox y and 1 


Ant. Set we our ſquadrons on yon” fide 0? the hill, 
In eye of Cæſar's battle; from which place 
We may the number of the ſhips behold, 
And ſo proceed accordingly. [ Exeunt, 


Enter Canivivs, marching with his land army one way 
over the tage; and Taurus, the lieutenant of Cæſar, 
the other way. After their going in, is heard the noiſe of 


a ſea-fight. 
Alarum. Re-enter ExXOBAaRBUS. 
Eno. Naught, naught, all naught! I can behold no 


longer : 
The Antoniad ?, the Egyptian admiral, 
With all their ſixty, fly, and turn the rudder ; ; 
To ſee't, mine eycs are blaſted. 5 
Enter Sc ARus. 
Scar. Gods, and goddeſſes, 
All the whole ſynod of them | 


2 The Antoniad, c.] which Plutarch Rar was „ the name. of Cleo- 
patra's ſhip, Porz. Br 
0% 


— 
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Em, What's thy paſſion ? 

Scar. The greater cantle 3 of the world is loſt 
With very ignorance ; we have kiſs'd away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 

Eno, How appears the fight ? 

Scar. On our ſide like the token*d* peſtilence, 
Where death is ſure, Yon' nibald-rid nag of Egypt * 

om 


3 The greater cantle—] A piece or lump. Por x. 

Cantle is rather a corner, Cæſar in this play mentions the tbree- 
nook'd world, Of this triangular world every triumvir had a corner. 

Joanso0N. 

The word is uſed by Chaucer in the Knight's Tale, late edit, v. 3010: 

66 Of no partie ne cantel of a thing,” STEEVENS, 

See Vol. V. p. 195, n. 3, MALONE. 

4 —token'd—] Spotted. JoHNSON, _ 

The death of thoſe viſited by the plague was certain, when particular 
eruptions appear'd on the ſkin; and theſe were called God's tokens. Soy 
in the comedy of Two wiſe Men and all the ret Fools, in ſeven acts, 
2619: © A will and a tolling bell are as preſent death as God's tokens.” 
Again, in Herod and Antipater, 1022 : 

« His ſickneſs, madam, rageth like a plague, 
« Once ſpotted, never cur d. 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loſt : 

« For the Lord's tokens on you both I ſee.” STEEvENS. 

5 Yon' ribald-rid nag of Egypt, ] The word in the old copy is ribaudred. 
J have adopted the happy emendation propoſed by Mr. Steevens. Ribaud 
was only the old ſpelling of ribald; and the miſprint of red for rid 
is eafily accounted for,-Whenever by any negligence in writing a 
dot is omitted over an i, compoſitors at the preſs invariably print ane. 
Of this I have had experience in many ſheets of the preſent work, 
being very often guilty of that negligence which probably produced the 
error in the paſſage before us. By ribald, Scarus, I think, means the 
lewd Antony in particular, not “ every lewd fellow,” as Mr, Steevens 
has explained it. MALoNE. 

A ribald is a lewd fellow. So, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: 

6% that injurious riball that attempts 
Ag % To vyolate my dear wyve's chaſtity,” | 
ain: . 
A Tnjurious ſtrumpet, and thou ribald knave.” | 

Ribaldred, the old reading, is, 1 believe, no more than a corruption. 
Shakſpeare, who is not always very nice about his verſification, might 
have written: | | | 

« Yon' ribald-rid nag of Egypt,. — 

i, e. Yon ſtrumpet, who is common to every wanton fellow. It ap- 
pears however from Barrett's Alvearie, 1580, that the word was ſome- 
times written ridaudrous, STEEVENS. | 
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Whom leproſy o'ertake*! i' the midſt o' the fight. 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear'd, 
Both as the ſame, or rather ours the elder,— 
The brize upon her ?, like a cow in June, 
Hoiſts ſails, and flies. 3 

Eno. That I beheld: | | 
Mine eyes did ſicken at the fight, and could not 
Endure a further view. 

Scar. She once being loof*d, 5 
The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 
Claps on his ſea-wing, and like a doating mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her: 


Ribaudrous is inſerted in Barret's Alvearie as an adjective, not as ſy. 
nonymous to ribaud or ribald; which, however it may have been occa- 
fionally uſed in poetry, appears to have been a ſubſtantive. The article 
in the Alvearie is: A ribaudrous and filthie tongue, Os obſcenum.” 
: MA LONE. 
I believe we ſhould read - bag. What follows ſeems to prove it: 
6 She once being looft, TN e | | 
6 The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 
« Claps on his ſea-wing,—. TyRwHITT. 
The brize, or œfirum, the fly that ſtings cattle, proves that nag is 
the right word, JounsoN. | | 8 
6 Whom leproſy &ertake !] Leproſy, an epidemical diſtemper of the 
Egyptians; to which Horace probably alludes in the controverted line; 
| « Contaminato cum grege turpium 1 06 wh 
«& Morbo wirorum.” „ 9 | 
Leproſy was one of the various names by which the Lues venerea was 
"diſtinguiſhed, So, in Greene's Diſputation between a He Coneycatcher 
and a She Coneycatcher, 1592: * Into what jeopardy a man will thruſt 
himſelf for that he loves, although for his ſweete villanie he be brought 
to loathſome /eproſie.” STEEvVENS, | | | 
Pliny, who lays, the <obite leproſy, or, elephantiaſis, was not ſeen in 
Italy before the time of Pompey the Great, adds, it is © a peculiar 
maladie, and naturall to the Egyptians; but looke when any of their 
kings fell into it, woe worth the ſubjects and poore people: for then 
were the tubs and 1 ng pa wherein they ſate in the baine, filled 
with men's bloud for their cure,” Philemon Helland's Tranſlation, 
B.XXVI.c. 1. REE O. | et - | 
7 The brize upon her, —] The brize is the gad-fly. So, in Spenſer: 
of "7, KOO a brize, a ſcorned little creature, 8 
« Through his fair hide his angry fting did threaten.” 
| : , mut, terre. 
8 — being 8 To loef is to bring a ſhip cloſe to the wind. This 
expreſſion is in the old tranſlation of Plutarch. STzxzvzNs. 
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I never ſaw an action of ſuch ſhame ; 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne'er before 
Did violate ſo itſelf. 
Eno. Alack, alack! | 

Enter CAN IDIus. 

Can. Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, 
And ſinks moſt lamentably. Had our general 
Been what he knew himſelf, it had gone well: 
O, he has given example for our flight, 


Mott groſsly, by his own. 
Eno. Ay, are you thereabouts ? Why then, good night 
Indeed. | [ afede. 


Can, Towards Peloponneſus are they fled. 
Scar. *Tis eaſy to't; and there I will attend 
What further comes. ; 
Can, To Cæſar will I render .. 
My legions, and my horſe ; ſix kings already 
Shew me the way of yielding, | 
Eno, I'll yet follow | | 
The wounded chance of Antony ?, though my reaſon 


Sits in the wind againſt me. | Exeunt, 


SCENE KX. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter ANnTONY, and Attendants. 


Ant. Hark, the land bids me tread no more upon't, 
It is aſham'd to bear me !—Friends, come hither ; | 


9 The wounded chance of Antony. —] I know not whether the au- 
thour, who loves to draw his images from the ſports of the field, might 
not have written: 


The wounded chaſe of Antony, 
The alluſion is to a deer wounded and chaſed, whom all other deer 


avoid, I will, ſays Enobarbus, {ove Antony, though chaſed and 


Wwounded,—The common reading, however, may very well ſtand, 
| Jonxxsox. 
The wounded chance of Antony, is a phraſe nearly of the ſame import 
as the broken fortunes of Antony, Ihe old reading is indiſputably the true 
one, So in the fifth Act: | 
5 « Or I ſhall ſhew the cinders of my ſpirit, 
+6 Through the aſhes of my chance,” Max ONE. 
EINE I am 
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J am fo lated in the world!, that I 
Have loſt my way for ever: I have a ſhip 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it ; fly, 
And make your peace with Cæſar. 

Att. Fly! not we. Mnf 

Ant, I have fled myſelf; and have inſtructed cowards 
To run, and ſhew their ſhoulders. — Friends, be gone; 
I have myielf reſolv'd upon a courſe, 
Which has no need of you ; be gone: 
My treaſure's in the harbour, 2 it.— O, 
1 w'd that I bluſh to look upon: 
My very hairs do mutiny; for the white 
| Reprove the brown for raſhneſs, and they them 
For fear and doating.—Friends, be gone ; you ſhall 
Have letters from me to ſome friends, that will 
Sweep your way for you. Pray you, look not ſad, 
Nor make replies of lothneſs: 9 as the hint 
Which my deſpair proclaims ; let that be left 
Which leaves itſelf“: to the ſea fide ſtraightway: 
I will poſſeſs you of that ſhip and treaſure. 
Leave me, I pray, a little: pray you now :;— 
Nay, do ſo; for, indeed, I have loſt commands, 
Therefore I pray you: — I' ſee you by and by. 


Enter Exos, and CLEOPATRA, led by CHARMIAN ard, 
Ix As. | 


Eros. Nay, gentle madam, to him: — Comfort him, 
Tras. Do, moſt dear queen. 

Char. Do! Why, what elſe ? | 

Cleo. Let me fit down. O Juno! 


„/ lated in the wworld,—] Alluding to a benighted traveller. 


. Jon xsox. 
So, in Macbeth, Act III: 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace.” STEEVENS. 
> — {et that be left ; 
Which leaves itſelf :] Old Copy—let them, &c. Corrected by Mr. 
Capell. MarLons. . 
3 Tue left command, ] I am not maſter of my own emotions. 
oHN SON. 
Surely, he rather means,] intreat you to leave me, becauſe I have 
Joſt all power to command your abſence. STEEVENS. 


5 | Ants 
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| Ant. No, no, no, no, no, 

Eros. See you here, fir? 

Ant. O fye, fye, tye, 

Char, Madam. 

Iras. Madam; O good empreſs !— 

Eros, Sir, We * | 

Ant, Yes, my lord, yes; — He, at Philippi, ke 
His ſword even like a arg ; while I Hauck * 
The lean and wrinkled Caſſius; and 'twas I, 
That the mad Brutus ended 5 : he alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry®, and no practice had 
In the brave ſquares of war: Yet now—No matter. 


| Cleo. 

4 — He, at Philippi, kept 

His ſword even like a dancer —] I believe it means that Cæſar 
never offered to draw his ſword, but kept it in the ſcabbard, like one 
who dances with a ſword on, which was formerly the cuſtom in Eng- 
land; There is a ſimilar alluſion in Titus Andronicus, Act II. ſc. i: 

; « Our mother, unadvis'd, | 
& Gave you a dancing rapier by your fide.” STzzvyENSs. 

That Mr. Steevens's explanation is juſt, appears from a paſſage in 
All's Well that Ends Well. Bertram, lamenting that he is kept from 
the wars, ſays, | | 

I ſhall ſtay here the forehorſe to a ſmock, 

6% Creaking my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, 

c Pill honour be bought up, and no ſeword æworn, 

cc But one to dance with.“ 

The word worn ſhews that in both paſſages our authour was thinking 

of the Engliſh, and not of the Pyrrick, or the Moriſco, dance, (as Dr. 
ohnſon ſuppoſed,) in which the ſword was not worn at the fide, but 
eld in the hand with the point upward, MaLons. 

5 = and "twas I, 

That the mad Brutus ended :] Nothing can be more in character, 
than for an infamous debauched tyrant to call the heroick love of one's 
country and publick libery, madneſs. WARBURTON. 

© mmm be alone : 

Dealt on lientenantry, ] Dealt on lieutenantry, I believe, means on- 
ly, fought by proxy, made war by his lieutenants; or, on the ſtrength of 
his lieutenants. So, in the eounteſs of Pembroke's Antonie, 1595 : 

«©  AÞ Caſſius and Brutus ill betid, 

4 March'd againſt us, by us twice put to flight, 
« But by my ſole conduct; for all the time, 

« Cfar heart-fick with fear and feaver lay.“ 

To deal on any thing, is an expreſſion often uſed in the old plays. 
So, in the Roaring Girl, 1611: * 

% Yoy will deal upon men's wives no more.“ * 
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Cleo. Ah, ſtand by. 8 | 
Eros. The queen, my lord, the queen, 
Tras. Go to him, madam, ſpeak to him; 
He is unquality'd 7 with very ſhame. 

Cleo. Well then,—Suſtain me ;—O ! 

Eros. Moſt noble fir, ariſe ; the queen approaches ; 
Her head's declin'd, and death will ſeize her; but 
Your comfort 5 makes the reſcue. 

Ant. J have offended reputation 
A moſt unnoble ſwerving. 

Eros. Sir, the queen. 

Ant, O, whither haſt thou led me, Egypt? See, 
How I convey my ſhame ? ont of thine eyes, 

By looking back on what I have left behind 


Again, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, &c. by Naſhe, 1596: 
« At Wolfe's he is billeted, ſweating and dealing upon it moſt intentive- 
ly.” Again, in Othells: 

8 Upon malicious bravery doſt thou come, 
1 To ſtart my quiet.“ 

Again, in King Richard III: 

6 are they that I would have thee deal upon.” S$Tzrv, 

In the life of Antony Shakſpeare found the following paſſage: 
« they were always more fortunate when they made warre by their 
 Gieutenants, than by themſelves; Which fully explains that before us. 

The ſubſequent words alſo—'* and no practice had, &c. ſhew that 
Mr. Steevens has rightly interpreted this paſſage. The phraſe to deal, 
en is likewiſe found in Pierce Pennylefſe bis ſupplication to the Devil, by 

T. Naſhe, 1592. When dice, luit, and drunkennels, all have dealt upon 
him, if there be never a plaie for him to go to for his penie, he fits 
melancholie in his chamber.” Maronsz. \ me 

7 He i unquality'd—] I — — ſhe means, he is unſoldiered. Qua- 
ity in Shakſpeare's age was often uſed for profeſſion. It has, I think, 

that meaning in the paſſage in Othello, in which Deſdemona alſo ex- 
preſſes her defire to accompany'the Moor in his military ſervice ; 
46 — My heart's ſubdued ' 
Even to the very quality of my lord.” M ALONE. 

8 — death vill ſcize ber; but 

Tour comfort, &c.] But has here, as once before in this play, the 
force of except, or unleſs. Jon xSsOR. 

I rather incline to think that but has here its ordinary fignificatlon. 
If it had been uſed for unleſs, Shakſpeare would, I conceive, have 
written, according to his uſual practices, make. Mal x. 
9 How I convey my ſhame—] How, by looking another way, I with» 
dtaw my ignominy from your fight, Jon xsON. 7 
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Stroy'd in diſhonour. 

Cleo. O my lord, my lord! 

Forgive my fearful ſails! I little thought, 

You would have follow'd. | 
Ant. Egypt, thou knew'ſt too well, 

My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by the ftrings*, 

And thou ſhould'ſt tow * me after: O'er my ſpirit 

Thy full ſupremacy 3 thou knew'ſt; and that 

Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 

Command me. 
Cleo. O, my pardon, 
Ant. Now I muſt 

To the young man ſend humble treaties, dodge 

And palter in'the ſhifts of lowneſs ; who | 

With half the bulk o' the world play'd as I pleas'd, 

Making, and marring fortunes. Vou did know, 

How much you were my conquefor ; and that 

My ſword, made weak by my affection, would 

Obey it on all cauſe. | | 
Che. Pardon, pardon. 
Ant. Fall not a tear, I ſay; one of them rates 

All that is won and loſt “: Give me a kiſs; 

Even this repays me.—We ſent our ſchool-maſter, I 

Is he come back? - Love, I am full of lead. 

Some * within there, and our viands: Fortune 

nows, 


We ſcorn her moſt; when moſt ſhe offers blows. [ Excunt. 


1 —ty'd by the frings, ] That is, by the beart-firing. Jonnson. 

So, in the Tragedie of Antonie, done into Engliſh by the counteſs of 
Pembroke, 1595: 

6c as if his ſoule | 
« Unto his ladies ſoule had been enchained, | 
« He left his men,” SrEEVENS. 

2 — ſhould'ft tow] The old copy has — ſhouldaſt fow me. This is 
one of the many corruptions occaſioned by the'tranſcriber's ear deceiv- 
ing him. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. MArOoxx. 

3 Thy full ſupremacy—] Old Copy Tbe full. Corrected by Mr. 
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SCENE.X.. 
Czſar's Camp, in Egypt. 
Enter Cs AR, DoLaBELLA, ThYR EUS, and Others, 


Cæſ. Let him appear that's come from Antony, 
Know you him ? TITS. JT 

Dol. Cæſar, *tis his ſehoolmaſter s: 
An argument that he is pluck'd, when hither 
He ſends ſo poor a pinion of his wing, | , 
Which had ſuperfluous kings for meſſengers, 
Not many moons gone by. 


Enter Ambaſſador from Antony. 


Cæſ. Approach, and ſpeak. 
Amb. Such as I am, I come from Antony: 
I was of late as 2 to his ends, 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf 
To his grand ſea ?, | 


5 = Thyreus,-] In the old copy always—Thidias STEEVENS. 
6 wm bis ſchoolmaſter :] The name of this perſon was Eupbrenius. 
| STEEVENS» 
He was ſchoolmaſter to Antony's children by Cleopatra, MaALonn, 
« 7, as petty to bis ends, 143 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf 
To his grand ſea.] Thus the old copy. To whoſe grand ſea? I 
know not. Perhaps we ſhould read: | 
To this grand ſea. | 
We may ſuppoſe that the ſea was within view of Cæſar's camp, and 
at no great diſtance. Tr WAIT r. 
The modern editors arbitrarily read: the grand ſea, 
I believe the old reading is the true one. His grand ſea may mean 
his full tide of proſperity. So, in the Two Noble Kinſmen by Fletcher: 
& . — though —.— | 
C His ocean :.2&ds not m r d the 
«© Muſt yield their 1 n gi 4 | 
There is a play-houſe tradition that the firſt act of this play was 
written by Shakſpeare. Mr. Tollet offers a further explanation of the 
change propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt: © Alexandria, towards which Cæſar 
was marching, is ſituated on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, which 
is ſometimes called mare magnum. Pliny terms it, immenſa æguorun 


waſtitas,” I may ad, thatfir John Mandevile, p. 39, calls that part Uo 
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Cæſ. Be it ſo; Declare thine office. 
Amb. Lord of his fortunes he ſalutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Egypt; which not granted, 
He leſſens his requeſts; and to thee ſues 
To let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man in Athens: This for him. 
Next, Cleopatra does confeſs thy greatneſs ; 
Submits her to thy might; and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies * for her heirs, 
Now hazarded to thy grace. 
Ce/. For Antony, 
] have no ears to his requeſt, The queen 
Of audience, nor deſire, ſhall fail; ſo ſhe 
From Egypt drive her all-diſgraced friend, 
Or take his life there: This if ſhe perform, 
She ſhall not ſue unheard. So to them both. 
Amb. Fortune purſue thee! _* 
Ce/. — him through the bands. [ Exi# Ambaſſador, 
To try thy eloquence, now *tis time: Diſpatch; 
From Antony win Cleopatra: promiſe, [zo Thyreus, 
And in our name, what ſhe requires; add more, 
From thine invention, offers: women are not, 
In their beſt fortunes, ſtrong ; but want will perjure 
The ne'er-touch'd veſtal ®: Try thy cunning, Thyreus ; 
Make thine own edi@ for thy pains, which we 
Will anſwer as a law. 


the Mediteranean which waſhes the coaſt of Paleſtine, he prete ſee,” 
The paſſage, however, is capable of yet another explanation. His grand 
ſea may mean the ſea from which the dew-drop is exhaled. Shakſpeare 
might have conſidered the ſea as the ſource of dews as well as rain. His 
is uſed inſtead of its. STEEVENSs 

be circle of the Ptolemicz=] The diadem ; the enſign of royalty. 


Jon x so. 
$0, in Macbeth: : | _ 
« All that impedes me from the golden round, 7 
« Which fate and metaphyſical aid - 


« Would have me crown'd withall.” Malo. 
9 = will perjure | 
The neer-touch'd veſtal 2] So, in the Rape of Lucrece : 
„ O Opportunity! thy guilt is great: 
% Thou mak'ſ the v violate ber cath.” Maroxx. 
Tyr. 
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Ayr. Czſar, I goaoiiio aa, Staa 7 of 5 
Cæſ. Obſerve how Antony becomes his flaw * ; 

And what thou think'ſt his very action ſpeaks 

In every power that moves. 


Tyr. Cxſar, I hall. [Excunt, 
. SCENE XI. 
Alexandria. 4 Room in the Palace, 


Enter CLEorATRA, ExogAR BUS, CHARMIAN, and 
IRAS. 


Cleo. What ſhall we do, Enobarbus? 

Eno. Think, and die *. | 

Cleo. Is Antony, or we, in fault for this ? 

Eno. Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reaſon. What though you fled 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 
Frighted each other? why ſhould he fol lou? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nick'd his captainſhip ; at ſuch a point, 


1 — bow Antony becomes bis flatv.;] That is, how Antony conforms 
himſelf to this breach of his fortune. Jon xs. 
2 Think, and die.] So, in Julius Ceſar: 
4 all that he can 
6 Is to himſelf; take thaugbt, and die for Cæſar.“ 5 
Mr. Tollett obſerves that the expteſſion of taking thought, in our old 
Engliſh writers is equivalent to the being anxious or ſolicitous, or laying a 
thing much to heart, So, ſays he, it is uſed in our tranſlations of the 
New Teſtament. Matthew vi. 25, &c. So, in Holinſhed, vol. III. 
p. 50, or anno 1140; * —taking thought for the loſſe of his houſes and 
money, he pined away and died. In the margin thus: „The biſhop 
of Saliſburie dieth of thought.” Again, in p. 833. Again, in Stowe's 
Chronicle, Kade 1508 : Chriſtopher Hawis ſhortened his life by thougbt- 
taking.” Again, in Leland's Collectanea, vol. I. p. 234: © their mother 
ded fo thought.” STEEVENS. | | 
e muſt underſta: d 7bink and die to mean the ſame as die of thought, 
or melancholy, In this ſenſe is thought uſed below, Act IV. ſc. vi. and 
by Holinſhed, Chron: of Ireland, p. 97. * His fatber lived in tbe tower 
where for thought of the young man bis follie he died.“ There is 2 
aſſage almoſt exaQtly ſimilar in the Beggars Buſs of Beaumont and 
letcher, vol. II. p. 423: | 
«« Can I not think away myſelf, and dig?” TTIWII Tr. 
See Vol. IV. p. 49, n. 2» MALonz, 
| 9 When 
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When half to half the world oppos'd, he being 
The mered queſtion?: Twas a ſhame no leſs 
Than was his loſs, to courſe your flying flags, 
And leave his navy gazing. 
Cleo. Priythee, peace. 


Enter AnTowY, with the Ambaſſador. 


Ant. Is this his anſwer? 

Amb. Ay, my lord. 

Ant. The queen ſhall then have courteſy, ſo ſhe 
Will yield us up. | 

Anb. He ſays ſo. 

Ant, Let her know it.— | 
To the boy Cæſar ſend this grizled head, 

And he will fill thy wiſhes to the brim 
With principalities. I 

Cleo. That head, my lord? . 

Ant. To him again; Tell him, he wears the roſe 
Of youth upon him ; from which, the world ſhould note 
Something particular : his coin, ſhips, legions, 

May be a coward's; whoſe miniſters would prevail 

Under the ſervice of a child, as ſoon | 

As i' the command of Cæſar: I dare him therefore 

To lay his gay compariſons apart, 3 

And anſwer me declin'd , ſword againſt ſword, | 
| | _._. Ourſelves 


3 — be bein | a 
© The mered 770 e 1 Mere is a boundary; and the mered gueſ- 
tion, if it can mean any thing, may, with ſome violence of language, 
mean, the _ boundary. JR | vw 
Mered is, I ſuſpect, a word of our authour's formation, from mere: he 
deing the ſole, the entire ſubject or occaſion of the war. MaLonz. 
Queſtion is — the true reading. So, in Hamlet, Act I. ſc. i: 
6 e king r 
«© That was and is the queſtion of theſe wars,” STELVENS, 
bit gay compariſons apart, 5 5 
And anſwer me declin'd,—] I require Cæſar not to depend on 
| that ſuperiority which the compariſon of our different fortunes may ex- 
hibit to him, but to anſwer me man to man, in this decline of my age 
br power, Jonunson. | | | * 
I have ſometimes thought that Shakſpeare wrote, 
— his gay capariſent. | 
Vor. VII. M m Let 
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Ourſelves alone: I'll write it; follow me. | 
[Exeunt AnTony and Aug, 

Eno, Yes, like enough, high-battled Cæſar will 

Unſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to the ſhew 5 

Againſt a ſworder.—I ſee, men's judgments are 

A parcel of their fortunes; and things outward 

Do draw the inward quality after them, 

' 'To ſuffer all alike. That he ſhould dream, 

3 all meaſures, the full Cæſar will 

Anſwer his emptineſs !-=Czfar, thou haſt ſubdu'd 

His judgment too. e 


Enter an Attendant. 


Att. A meſſenger from Cæſar. 

Cleo. What, no more ceremony ?—See, my women! 
Againſt the blown roſe may they ſtop their noſe, 
That kneel'd unto the buds, — Admit him, fir., 


Let him *unftate his happineſs,” let him diveſt himſelf of the 
ſplendid trappings of power, bis coin, ſhips, legions, &c. and meet me in 
fingle combat. i $7 

Capariſon is frequently uſed by our authour and his contemporaries, 
for an ornamental dreſs. So, in As you Lite it, Act III. ſc. ii; 
4 — though I am capariſon'd like a man, 
Again, in The Winter's Tale, Act IV. ſc. ii. 4 
4 With die and drab I purchas'd this capariſon.”” 
The old reading however is ſupported by a paſſage in Macbeth: 
| « Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 
4 Confronted him with ſel/-compariſons, 
cc Point againſt point, rebellious.” . 3 
Hie gay e may mean, thoſe circumſtances of ſplendour and 
in which he, when compared with me, ſo much exceeds me. 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation of declin'd is certainly right. So, in Tinas 
Atbems - F Wh þ 
7 ec Not ene accompanying his declining foot.“ 
Again, in Troilus and Crefſida * 
44 — What the declin'd is, 
„ He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 
« As feel in his own fall.”  ._ 4 

Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594: | 
— & Before ſhe had declining fortune prov' d.“ Maronte 
+ 5 wm be ſtag'd co the be-] So Goff, in his Raging Turk, 1631: 

4 — as if he fag'd 2 "0 
6 The wounded Prim.” STEEZVZ Ns. 


| Zus. 
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Eno, Mine honeſty, and I, begin to ſquare s. [Aides 


The loyalty, well held to fopls?, does make 
Our faith mere folly :—Yet, he, that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer, 
And earns a place i' the ſtory. e 


Enter Tu yREZUs. 

Cleo. Cæſar's will? a gt 

Thyr. Hear it apart. — * 
Cleo. None but friends; ſay bold 

Tyr. So, haply, are they friends to Antony. | 
Eno. He needs as many, fir, as Cæſar has 
Or needs not us. If Cæſar pleaſe, our maſter 
Will leap to be his friend: For us, you know, - 
Whoſe he is, we are; and that is, Czſar's. 


T hyn So. | N ens 
Thus then, thou moſt renown'd; Cæſar entreatt, 
Not to conſider in what caſe thou-ſtand*ſ, t. 
Further than he is Cæſar'ss. mor. | 

7 131150 een 


«4 6 a to ſquare.] i. e. to quarrel. See Vol. II. p · 459, n. 2. 
. | Mtoe. 
7 The loyalty, well held to fools, &c.) After Enobarbus has ſaid, that 
his honeſty and he begin to quarrel, he immediately falls into this 
generous reflection: Though loyalty, ſtubbornly preſery'd-to a maſter 
in his declin'd fortunes, ſeems folly in the eyes of fools; yet he, who 
can be ſo obſtinately loyal, will make as great a figure on record, as the 
conqueror.“ I therefore read, 5 
| Though loyalty, wwell beld to fools, doer male 
Dur faith meer folly, TuzoBALD. | 10 
I have preſerved the old reading: Enobarbus is deliberating upon de- 
ſertion, and finding it is more prudent to forſake à fool, and more re- 
putable to be faithful to him, makes no poſitive conclufions Sir T. 
Hanmer follows Theobald; Dr. Warburton retains the old reading. 
9 12 | | "a _ JounzonNs 
( 8 — Ceſar entreatt, ; | 9 0 8 3. 
Net to confider in what caſe thou ffand 


Further than he is Cziar's.] It has — juſt ſaid, that whatever 


Antony is, all his followers are; © that is,  Ceſar's.” Thyreus now 
informs Cleopatra that Cæſar entreats her not to conſider egg in a 
ſtate of ſubjection, further than as ſhe is connected with Antonys 
who is Ceſar's : intimating to her, (according to the inſtructions 
he had received from r to detach Cleopatra from 8 
: , " a m 2 * 
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532 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
Cleo. Go on: Right royal. | TE 
yr. He knows, that you embrace not 9 Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear'd him, 
Cleo. O! | oe ON 
Thyr. The ſcars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity, as conftrained blemiſhes, 
Not as deſery'd. & | 
Cleo. He is a god, and knows 
What is moſt right: Mine honour was not yielded, 
But conquer*d merely. * -x 
Eno. To be ſure of that, LAlde. 
I will aſk Antony.— Sir, fir, thou art ſo leaky, 
That we muſt leave thee to thy ſinking, for 
Thy deareſt quit thee. Exit ENOBARBUs, 
Tyr. Shall I ſay to Cæſar | 
What you require of him ? for he partly hogs 
To be deſir'd to give. It much would pleaſe him, 
That of his fortunes you ſhould make a ſtaff 
To lean upon: but it would warm his ſpirits, 
'To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourſelf under his ſhrowd, 
The univerſal landlord, | 
Cleo. What's your name? 
Tyr. My name is Thyreus. 
Cleo. Moſt kind meſſenger, 
Say to great Cæſar this, In diſputation 


2 r 7 that ſhe might make ſeparate and advantageous terms ſor 
erieif, | | 
I ſuſpe& that the preceding ſpeech belongs to Cleopatra, not to Eno- 
barbus. Printers uſually keep the names of the perſons who appear in 
each ſcene, ready compoſed ; in conſequence of which, ſpeeches are often 
attributed to thoſe to whom they do not belong. Is it probable that 
Enobarbus ſhould preſume to interfere here? The whole dialogue na- 
turally proceeds between Cleopatra and Thyreus, till Enobarbus thinks 
it neceſſary to attend to his own intereſt, and fays what he ſpeaks when 
he goes out, The plural number, (vs) which, ſuits Cleopatra, who 
throughout the play aſſumes that royal ſtyle, ſtrengthens my conjecture. 
The words, our maſter, it may be ſaid, are inconfiſtent with this ſup- 
Poſition; but I apprehend, Cleopatra might have thus deſcribed Antony, 
with ſufficient” propriety. They are afterwards explained: Whoſe 
he is, we are.” Antony was the maſter of her fate. MALonz. 
© 9m that you embrace 0. The authour probably wrote—embrac'd. 
«33S 1065) = H 13 W MALONE- 
"I e I kiſs 


ANTONY AND CLEOPAT RA. 533 
I kiſs his conqu'ring hand“: tell him, I am prompt _ 
To lay my crown at his feet, and there to kneel: 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath I hear! 
The doom of Egypt. dan 
Thyr. Tis your nobleſt courſe. a 


1 Say to great Cæ ſar this, In diſputation, 1 dba: 
T kiſs bis congu xing band :] Phe poet certainly wrote, 
Say to great Ceſar this; in deputation oi big lt 2A 
1 kiſs bis congu'ring b td 
i. e. by proxy; I depute you to pay him that duty in my name. Wan. 

I am not certain that this change is neteſſary . II b bnd in uiſ 
putation—=may mean, I own he has the better in che controverſyg—1 
confeſs my inability to diſpute en centend, with him, To diſpate may 
have no immediate reference to words or language by which controver- 
fies are agitated,” So, in Macberb, 6 Diſpute it like a man 32 and Mac 
duff, to whom this ſhort ſpeech is addreſſed, is diſputing or contending 
with himſelf only. Again, in Tavelf#b Vig be: For though. my ſoul 
diſputes well with my ſenſe. If Dr. Warburton's change be adopted, 
we ſliould read—* by deputation.” STEEVE XS. : 

I thigk Dr. Warburton's copje&urt extremely probable.” The objec- 
tion founded on the particle in —_— uſed, is in my apprehenſion, of 
little weight. Though by deputation'is the phraſeology of the preſent 
day, the other might have been common in the time of Shakſpeare, 
Thus a deputy ſays in the firſt ſcene of King Fobn, 

4 Thus, after greeting, ſpeaks, the — of France, f 
4 In my behaviour, to his majeſty, B25 $1 JOY Nene 

«© The borrow'd majeſty of England here“. 
Again, in King Henry . P. I. T' OE 15346) 118 ie. {i Tis \ 
te Of all the favourites that the abſent . oli 
In deputation left behind him here. * 

Suppofing diſputation to mean; as Mr. Steevens conceives, not verbal 
controverſy; but ſtruggle for power, or the contention of adverſaries, 
to ſay that one-kifles the hand of another is [contentions is ſurely a 
ſtrange phraſe: but to kiſs by proxy, and to marry by proxy, was the lan- 
guage of Shakſpeare's time, and is the language of this day,” I have, 
however, found no example of in deputatien being uſed in the ſenſe re- 
quired here. MALoNE, * FP A 

2 Tell bim, that from bis all. obeying breath, &c.] All-obeying breath 
is, in Shakſpeare's language, breath which all obey.  Obeying for obeyed. 
So, inexpreſſive for inexpreſſible, delighted for delgbting, &c. MALONEs 

In the Gentlemen of. Verona, Shakſpeare uſes - longing, 2 participle 
adive, with a poſſive ſignification : . 

; «© Tofurniſh me upon my longing journey.“ 

1, e. my journey long' d for. ; E \ | 
In the Unnatural Combat, by Maſſinger, the active participle is more 
regularly employed: | 

J For the recovery of a ſtrangling buſhand.” 
ls ©. one that wa to be ſtrangled. STEELVENGe 
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Wiſdom and fortune combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may ſhake it. Give me "Ry. to lay 
My duty on your hand. 
Cleo. Your Cæſar's father oft, | 
When he hath mus'd of taking ee in *, 
Beſtow ' d his li 5 on that ert place, 
As it rain'd ki jp 
Res enter Antenr, and Exonannus, | 
© Mat. Favours; by Jove that,thanders - l—_ 
What art RW fellow ? | ; 
Tyr. One, that but gear 
The bidding of the ful 5 man , and worthieſt 
| Te have a ey d. = | 
Eno. You will be whipp'd. - | 
Axt. Approach, there —Ab, you kite !—Nom, gods 
and devils! | 
Authority melts from me: Of late, when I cry'd, ha! 
Like boys unto a muſs 5, kings would ftart forth, 
And cry, Four will ? Have you no ears ? Lam 
Euter Attendants. 2 


Antony yet. Take hence this Jack 7, and whip him, 
Eno, Tis better playing 8 a lion's <p. of 

Than with an old one d ing. N 

Ant. Moon and r | 
Whip him :>>Were't twenty of the hrs bates 

That do acknowledge Cæſar, ſhould I find them 

80 faucy with the hand of ſhe here, (What's her name, 


89 Den FR. Grant me the favour. Jonnzon.: 
4 J taking lingdoms in,] Sep. p. 160, n. 8. Maron. 
. $ tbe fulleſt mas /—-] The moſt complete, and perfect. So, in Orbetha; 
„. What a fh fortune doth the thick-lips owe.” = 
See Vol. II. p. 248, n. 4. MaALons. 
Lite boys unte muſs, —] I. e, a ſcramble, Porz. 
80 er Ben Jonſon in his Magnetic Lady : 
nor are they thrown 
« To make a muſs among the gameſome alters | 
_ Again, in the Spaniſs Ci pte, by Middleton and Rowley, 1653 
; « To ſee if thou be'ſt alcumy or no, | 


« They'll throw down gold in muſes.” STEEVENS. 
7 — tale bence this Jack—] See Vol. II. p. 214, n. 5. 3 r. 
oe Ince 


n . w 
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Since ſhe was Cleopatra * ?)—Whip him, fellows, 
Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud. for mercy : Take him hence, 

T byr. Mark Antony .— 

Aut. Tug him away: being whipp'd, | 
Bring him again :>—Thas Jack * of Czſar's ſhall 
Bear us an errand to him.— | Exeunt Att. with Thyreusg 
You were half blaſted ere I knew you: Ha! | 
Have I my pillow left unpreſs'd in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 
And by a gem of women, to be abus'd A 
By one that looks on feeders ® ? A a E i 


8 Since ſpe was Cleopatra? ] That is, ſince ſhe ceaſed to be Cleopatra. 
go, when Ludovico ſays, a 5 Ky „ 
« Where is this raſh and moſt unfortunate man? 
Othello replies, as Ps: 8 
«© That's he that was Othello. Here 1 am.” MasoN. N 
* —This Fack—] Old Copy—The Jack, Corrected by Mr, Pope. 
| MALONE. 
9 By one that looks on feeders?] One that waits at the table while 
others are eating. JohN So. | r 
A feeder, or an eater, was anciently the term of reproach for a ſervant. 
So in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman : Bar my door. Where are all my 
eaters? My mouths now? bar up my doors, my vailets.** One wha hooks 
on feeders, is one who throws her regard on ſervants, ſuch as Antony 
would repreſent Thyreus to be. Thus, in Cymbeline : 
„ — that baſe wretch, 
One bred of alma, and foſter d with cold diſhes, 
c The very ſcraps o' the court.” STzEVENS. _a22s | 
I incline to think Dr. Johnſon's interpretation of this paſſage tha 
true one. Neither of the quotations in my - apprehenfion ſupport Mr. 
Steeyens's explication of feeders as ſynonymous to a ſervant. So fan- 
taſtick and pedantick a writer as Ben Jonſon, having in one paſſage 
made one of his characters call his attendants, his eaters, appears to me 
a very ſlender ground for ſuppoſing feeders and ſervants to be ſynorr- 
mous, In Timos of Athens this word occurs again - * 
4 — So the gods bleſs me, a | 
«© When all our offices have been oppreſs'd — 
* With riotous feeders,” —. | 
There alſo Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes feeders. to mean ſervantss But T 
do not ſee why « all our offices” may not mean all the apartments in 
Timon's houſe ; (for certainly the Steward did not mean to lament the 
exceſſes of Timon's retinue only, without at all noticing that of his maſter | 
and his gueſts ;) or, if offices can only mean ſuch parts of à dwelling - 
| * M m 4 houſe 
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Ant. You have been a boggler ever :— — 
But when we in our viciouſneſs grow hard, 
(O miſery on't!) the wiſe gods ſeel our eyes; 
In our own filth * drop our clear 8 ; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we ſtrut 
To our confuſion, TREO Dt 
Cleo. O, is it come to this? 
Ant. I found you as a morſel, cold upon 
Dead Cæſar's trencher: nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey's; beſides what hotter hours, 


Unregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriouſly * pick'd out:—Por, I am ſure, 
Though you can gueſs what temperance ſhould be, 
You know not what it is. = 
Cleo. Wherefore is this? oe 

Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards, 
And ſay, God quit yon! be familiar with 
My play-fellow, your hand ; this kingly ſeal, 
And plighter of high hearts O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan, to out-roar 
The horned herd“! for I have ſavage cauſe; 
And to proclaim it civilly, were like 7 IP 
A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him. —Is he whipp'd ? 


Houſe as are aſſign'd to ſervants, I do not conceive that, e feeders 
is there deſcriptive of thoſe ' menial attendants who wefe thus fed, the 
word uſed by itſelf, unaccompanied by others that determine its mean- 
ing; as in the paſſage before us, ſhould neceſſarily ſignify a ſervant. 
It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that a ſubſequent paſſage may be 
urged in favour of the interpretation which Mr. Steevens has given: 
Jo flatter Cæſar, would you mingle eyes 
„ With one that ties bis point: MALONE. 
1 = The wiſe geds ſeel our eyes; | 
In our own filth, &c. J This punctuation was ſuggeſted by Mr. Tyr- 
whitt, Formerly: p | | 
— ſeal our eyes meth e 
_ Fu our 8 filth; drop, ne MALoNE. 
= [uxurioufly—] i. e. laſcivioufly. See Vol. I. p. SJ and 
Vol. II. p. 128, — 7 M ALONE. . F 
*® \The borned berd /] It is not without pity and indignation that the 
reader of this great poet meets ſo often with this low je ſt, which is too 
much a favourite to be left out of either mirth or fury. Jounson. 
£6998 | Re-enter 
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Re-enter Attendants, with Thyrtus., © © 
1. Att. Soundly, my lord. | 3 
Ant. Cry'd he? and begg'd he pardon? 
1. Att. He did aſk favour. 
Ant. If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou waſt not made his daughter; and be thou ſorry 
To follow Czfar in his triumph, fince | 
Thou haſt been whipp'd for following him: henceforth, 
The white hand of a lady fever the, 
Shake thee to look on't. Get thee back to Czſar, 
Tell him thy entertainment : Look, thou ſay3, 
He makes me angry with him: for he ſeems 
Proud and diſdainful; harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was : He makes me angry; 
And at this time moſt eaſy tis to do't ; | 
When my good ſtars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their fires 
Into the abiſm of hell. If he miſlike 
My ſpeech, and what is done; tell him, he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, whom 
He may at pleaſure whip, or hang, or torture, 

As he ſhall like, to quit me“: Urge it thou: 
Hence with thy ſtripes, begone. [Exit TurrEvs. 
Cleo, Have you done yet? n 

Ant, Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclips'd ; and it portends alone 

© The fall of Antony! 'S 

Cleo, 1 muſt ſtay his time. | 

Ant. To flatter Cæſar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points“? 
| 3 = thou, ſay, ,&c.] Thus in the old tranſlation of Plutarch, 
te Whereupon Antonius cauſed him to be taken and well fauoredly 
whipped, and ſo ſent him vnto Cæſar: and bad him tell him that 
he made him angrie with him, becauſe he ſhewed him ſelf prowde and 
diſdainfull towards him, and now ſpecially when he was eaſie to be an- 
gered, by reaſon of his preſent miſerie. To be ſhort, if this miſlike 
thee, (aid he, thou haſt Hipparchus. one of my infranchiſed bondmen 


with thee: hang, if thou wilt, or whippe him at thy pleaſure, that we 
may crie quittaunce.”” STEEVENS. | 


+ — to guitme:—] To repay me this inſult; to requite me. JOHN8s 
* == with one that ties bis points ?] i. e. with a menial attendant, 
Points were laces with metal tags, with which the old trunk. hoſe were 


Cleo, 


faſtened, MATLox x. 
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Cleo. Not know me yet? 6 

Ant. Cold-hearted toward me? 
Cleo. Ah, dear, if I be ſo, | 
From my cold heart let heaven engender hail 2Y 
And poiſon it in the ſource ;. and the firſt ſtone, 
Drop in my neck: as it 1 ſo 
Diſſolve my life ! The next Czfarion ſmite 61 
Till, by degrees, the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 
By the n of this pelleted ſtorm 
Lie graveleſ; <p; ; till the flies, and gnats of Mile 
Have buried them for prey! 

Ant. I am ſatisfy'd,, 
Cæſar fits down in Alexandria; where 
I will oppoſe his fate, Our force by land 
Hath nobly held; our ſever'd navy too | 
Have knit again, and fleet?, threat'ning moſt ſea-like, 
Where haſt thou been; my heart ?—Dolt thou hear, lady ? 
- If from the field I ſhall;return once more 
To kiſs theſe lips, I will appear in blood; 
I and my ſword will earn our chronicle 9 ; 
There 1s hope 1 in it yet. 

Cleo. That's my brave lord! 

Ant. I will be treble-finew'd', ATTY breath' d, 


5 41 it determines, —] As it comes to its end, or diſſolution. The 
word is ſo uſed in legal conveyances, but I believe no poet but Shak- 
ſpeare has employed it in this ſenſe. See Vol. V. p. 403, n. 1, MALONE. 

6 m— the next Ceſarion ſmite 75 . Czeſarion was Cleopatra's ſon by 

ulius Cæſar STEEvVENSy 

7 By the diſcandying—] Old Copy diſeandering Corrected by Mr, 
n Diſcand is uſed in the next act. MALONE. 
2d flect,] Fleet is the bid word for float. See Chaucer” s Canter- 

bury Tel 1958, 2399, 4883. TvawHiITT. 
, in the tragedy of Edvard II. by Marlowe, 1 9981 
& This iſle ſh a ect upon the ocean.“ 

Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. ii. c. 7: 
| And in frayle wood on Adrian gulfe doth fleet? » STEEVENS» 

9 Tand my ſword will earn our chronicle;] I and my ſword will do 
fuch aQs as > (hall deſerve to be recorded. MAL ONE. 

1 7 ill be treble- ſinew d,. —] So, in ths Tempeſ ; 

«K  D which to do, 
« Trebles thee o'er.” 


| Antony means to ſay, that he will TY treble parted, and cell 
breath'6, as well as treb e-fnew 4. MaALoNE. A F 
ng 
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And fight maliciouſly: for when mine hours 1 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranſom lives 
Of me for jeſts; but now, 1'll ſet my teeth, 

nd ſend to darkneſs all that ſtop me. Come, 

2 one other gaudy night 3: call to me 
Alt my fad captains, fill our bowls ; once more 
Let's mock the midnight bell. 1 --* 

Cleo, It is my birth-day : p 
I had thought, to have held it poor; but, fince my lord 
Is Ankony eur Iwill be Cleopatra. 

Ant, We'll yet do well. 

Cleo. Call all his noble captains to my lord. 

Ant. Do fo, we'll ſpeak to them; and to- night Ill force 
The wine peep through their ſears.— Come on, my queen; 
There's ſap in't yet. The next time I do fight, 

Pll make death love me; for I will contend 
Even with his peſtilent {cy the +.. 
[ Exeunt ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, and Attendants, 

Eno, Now he'll out-ftare the lightning 3. To be furious, 
Is, to be frighted out of fear: and in that mood, 

The dove will peck the eſtridge; and I fee ſtill, 


2 Were nice and lucky,] Nice is trifling. So, in Romeo and Juliet, 
Act V. ſc. ii: 

« The letter was not nice, but full of charge.“ 

See a note on this paſſage. STEE VERS. 

Again; in X. Richard HI. | 

« My lord, this argues conſcience in your grace, 

| 46 Yut the reſpecłs thereof are nice and trivial.” MAroNE. 

- } = gaudy night :] This is ſtill an epithet beſtow'd on feaſt days in 
the colleges of either univerſity. STEEVENS. ' 

4 — The next time I do fight, | 

Tl make death love me, for 1 will contend 

Even with bis peſtilent ſeytbe.] This idea ſeems to have been 
caught from the 12th book of Harrington's Tranſlation of the Orlands 
Furioſo, 15971 : 3 

« Death goeth about the field, rejoicing mickle, | 
« To fee a ſword that fo ſurpaſs'd his fickle.” STEzzvENs. 

5 Now be'll outflare the lightning.) Our authour in many of the 
ſpeeches that he has attributed to Antony, ſeems to have had the follow- 
ing paſſage in North's tranſlation of Plutarch in his thoughts: „ He 
{Antony} uſed a manner of phraſe in his ſpeeche, called Afiatick, which - 
carried the beſt grace at that time, and was much like 3 in his 
manners and liſe; for it was full of oftentation, feoliſh braverie, and 
*9ine ambition.” MALONE, fall of of 2 i. 
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A diminution in our captain's brain n zg bn 
Reſtores his heart: When valour reys on eth 4 22 

It eats the ſword it fi ights . * will ſeek. 9? of 
Some way We him. 780 [ Exit; 


1 
3 


— 


— — — 


der w. s CE NE I. 
| Cæſar's Camp at Alexandria. | 


Enter Caen; fr þ letter ; AGRIPPA, Mzcznas, 
and Others. 


Caf. He ks boy; and chides, as he Foe? power 
To beat me out of Egypt: my meſſenger 
He hath whipp'd with rods; dares me to perſonal aut 
Cæſar to Antony: Let the old ruffian know, 
I have many other ways to dies; mean os 
Laugh at his challenge. | 

ec, Cæſar muſt thin. 

When one ſo great begins to rage, he's handed. 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but no- 
Make boot? of his _—_— 1 Never ger 
Made good guard for itſelf. 

Cz/. Let our beſt heads 
| Know, that to-morrow the laſt of many battles 
We mean to fight :=Within our files there are 


© 1 have many other ways to die 3] Wbt reply i is this to Antony's 
challenge? tis acknowledging that he ſhould die under the Fg 
combat; but if we read, 
He hath many other ways to die : mean time, 
I laugh at bis cballenge. 
in this reading we have poignancy, and the very repartes of Ceſar, 
Let's hear Plutarch. After this, Antony ſent a challenge to Ceſar, to 
fight bim band to band, and received for anſever, that he might find ſe- 
veral other ways to end his life. Ur rox. 
I think this emendation deſerves to be received. It had, before Mr. 
VUpton's book appeared, been made by fir T. Hanmer. Jonnson. 
Moſt indiſputably this is the ſenſe of Plutarch, and given ſo in the 
modern tranſlations; but Shakſpeare was miſled by the ambiguity of 
the old one. © Antonius ſent again to challenge Cæſar to fight him: 
Cæſar anſwered, that he had many other ways to die, than ſo. 
FASMER» 


7 Make boot of ===] Take advantage of.  Jonnson. of 
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Of thoſe that ſerv'd Mark Antony but late, 

Enough to fetch him in. See it done; 

And feaſt the army : we have ſtore to do't, 

And they have earn'd the waſte, Poor Antony! [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Antony, CLEoOPaATRA, EnoOBarBus, CRAR- 
MIAN, IRas, ALEXAS, and Others. 


Ant. He will not fight with me, Domitius, 
Eno. No. : 
Ant. Why ſhould he not? 9 
Eno. He thinks, being twenty times of better fortune, 
He is twenty men to one, 
Ant. To-morrow, ſoldier, _ - . 
By ſea and land I'll fight : or I will live 
r bathe my dying honour in the blood 
Shall make it live again, Woo't thou fight well ? 
Eno. PII ſtrike; and cry, Take all*, Þ 
Ant, Well ſaid ; come on.— | 
Call forth my houſhold ſervants; let's to-night 


Enter Servants. 


Be bounteous at our meal.— Give me thy hand, 
Thou haſt been rightly honeſt; — ſo haſt thou ;— 
Thou, —and 1 thou, —and thou: —you have ſerv'd m 
well, 5 
And kings have been your fellows. 
Cleo. What means this? 
Eno. Tis one of thoſe odd tricks ꝰ, which ſorrow ſhoots 


A, 4e. 
Out of the mind. | 4 
5 — Take all.] Let the ſurvivor take all. No cbmpofition ; victory 


or death. Jon NsON. 
9 == one of thoſe odd tricks, —] I know not what obſcurity the editors 

find in this paſſage. Trick is here uſed in the ſenſe in which it is ut- 

tered every day by every mouth, elegant and vulgar : yet fir T. Hanmer 

changes it to freaks, and Dr. Warburton, in his rage of Galliciſm, to 

trait. Jon x SON. | 

| Ant. 
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Ant. And thou art honeſt too. CIT, * 
I wiſh, I could be made ſo many men; 
And all of you elapt up together in 
An Antony; that I might do you ſervice, 
So good as you have done. 
Serv. The gods forbid! ' bo | 
Ant. Well, my good fellows, wait on me to-night : 
Scant not my cups; and make as much of me, 
As when mine empire was your fellow too, 
And ſuffer'd my command, , 
Cleo. What does he mean? 
Eno. To make his followers weep. 
Ant. Tend me to-night; 
May be, it is the period of your duty: 
Haply, you ſhall not ſee me more; or if, 
A mangled ſhadow *: perchance, to-morrow 
You'll ſerve another maſter. I look on yon, 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honeſt friends, 
I turn you not away; but, like a: maſter EE 5: 
Married to your good ſervice, ftay till death: 
Tend me to-night two hours; I aſk no more, 
And the gods yield you fort!!! 
: Eno. What mean you, fir, - K 
To give them this discomfort? Lock, they weep; 
I - if, | * 1 Wa 
A mangled ſhadow:] Or if you ſee me more, you will ſee me 2 
9 ſpadow, only the external form of what 1 eee 
The chought is, as uſual, taken from fir Thomas North*s tranſlation 
of Plutarch: © So being at ſupper, (as it is reported) he commaunded 
his officers and houſehold ſeruauntes that waited on him at his bord, 
that they ſhould fill his cuppes full, and make as much of him as they 
oould : for ſaid he, yuu know not whether you ſhall doe ſoe much for me 
to-morrow or not, or whether you ſhall ſerue an other maiſter: andit 
may be you ſhallſee me no more, but a dead bodie. This notwithſtanding 
perceiving that his trends and men fell a weeping to heare him ſay ſo, 
to ſalue that he had ſpoken, he added this more vnto it; that he would 
not leade them to battell, where he thought not rather ſafely to returne 
with victorie, than-valiantly to dye with honor.” STEZVEMS. 
2 And the gods yield you for*t I] i. e. reward you. See a note on 
Macheth, AG I. ſc. vi. and another on As you like it, 72 V. ſc. hy 
© + STEEVENS: 


And 
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And I, an aſs, am onion-ey'd 3; 3, for ſhame, 
Transform us not to women, Fel 
Ant. Ho, ho, ho! 
Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus ! 
Grace grow where thoſe drops fall +! My hearty friends, 
You take me in too dolorous a ſenſe : 
For I ſpake to you for your comfort; did deſire you 
To burn this night with torches : Know, my hearts, 
I hope well of to-morrow ; and will lead you. 
Where rather ['ll expect victorious life, 
Than death and honour ?. Let's to ſupper; z come, 
And drown conſideration. (L Excunt. 


Nee 
The ſame. Before the Palace. 
Enter two Soldiers, to their guard. 


1. Sold. Brother, good night: to-morrow is the day. 
2. Sold. It will determine one way: fare you well. 

Heard you of nothing ſtrange about the ſtreets? 

1. Sold. Nothing: What news? | 
2. Sold. Belike, tis but a rumour :, Good night to you, 
1. Sold. Well, fir, good night. 

| Enter two other Soldiers, 

2. Sold. 11 have careful watch. 5 

3. Sold. And you: Good ni ght, good night. 


4. Sold. Herd we: tate their po * to-morrow 
Our navy thrive, I KEE an abſolute $4 
t 457 wi li tand r 
* Sold. 'Tis a brave. army, and full of pu 


[ Mufick of hautboys under the Pages 


8 —onion-ey'd 5— I have my eyes as full of tears as ey. ©: 
fretted by onions. Jounson. bl 
So, in the Birth of Merlin, 1662: . 
«<< I ſee ſomething like a peel'd onjon ; 
« It makes me weep again.” STEEVENS. 
See p. 438, n. 4+ MALONE., 
4 Grace where thoſe drops fal !] So in K. Richard Hs 
ere did 4 drop a tear; here, in this place, S 1 
« I' ſet a bank & rue, ſour herb of grace.” | STEEVENSs 
5 == death and r.] That is, an honourable deaths Ur rox. 
| | 4» Sela. 
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4. Sold. Peace, what noiſe s? 
1. Sold. Lift, liſt! | 15 
2. Sold. Hark ! ! ; 
1. Sold. Muſick i? the air. 
3. Sold. Under the earth. 
4. Sold. It ſigns well 7, does it not ? 
3. Sold. No. 
1. Sold. Peace, I ſay. What ſhould this mean? 
2. Sold. Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony lov'd, 
Now leaves him. 
1. Sold. Walk; let's ſee if other 8 
Do hear what we do. [They advance to another poſt, 
2. Sold. How now, maſters ? 
Sold. How now? how now ? do you hear this? 
. [ Several Jpeaking t 85 
1. Sold, Ay; 3 Is't not ſtrange? 
3. Sold. Do you hear, maſters? do you hear? 
1 Sold. Follow the noiſe ſo far as we have quarter; 
Let's ſee how it will give off. 
Sold. nem ] Content: Tis ſtrange. ¶ Exeunt. 


SC E NE IV. 
The ſame. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Axroxv, and CI rorATRA; CrarMan, and 
Others, attending, g 


Aut. Eros! mine armour, Eros! OP 


6 Peace, what noiſe 2] So, In the old tranſlation of plutarch : « rur- 
thermore, the ſelfe ſame night within litle of midnight, when all the 
citie was quiet; full of feare, and ſorrowe, thinking what would be the 
iſſue and ende of this warre; it is ſaid that ſodainly they heard a mar- 
uelous ſweete harmony of ſundrie ſortes of inſtruments of muſicke, 
with the crie of a multitude of people, as they had bene dauncinge 
and had ſong as they vſe in Bacchus feaftes, with mouinges and turn- 
ings after the manner of the ſatyres: & it ſeemed that this daunce 
went through the city vnto the gate that opened to the enemies, & that 
all the troupe that made this noiſe they heard, went out of the city at 

that gate. Now, ſuch as in reaſon ſought” the depth of the interpre- 
tacion of this wonder, thought it was the god vnto whom Antonſus 
bare fingular devotion to ceunterents wad reſemble him, that did for- 
. ſake them.“ SrEVxRNS. 1 

7 Ir figns well, &c.] i. e. it bodes well, &. STEEVERS, Cl 
e co. 


938 
— 
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Cleo. Sleep a little. I ane meds abt 
At. No, my chuck. Eros, come; mine armour, Eros? 
er ERos, with r. 
Come, good fellow, put thine iron on *;— | 
If fortune þe not ours to-day, it is 


Becauſe we brave her. Come. e I : x | | | A 
Cleo. Nay, F'll help tos.” 12d 150 5 5 A 72 
What's this for? 5 22 nis! 


Ant. Ah, let be, let be! Wes; | 

Cleo. Sooth} Ia, III Kelp ; Thus 3 it 1 TORS 

fare Well we?; +194 Pogpa nog ov 1 15 bac, 
We ſhall thrive now. 8 y good Elen: J 
Ga, put on th defences. A noms © 

Eros, Brie Ys ſir “. / WW GELOIG bo +) * 

Cleo, Is not this buckled well? old ow] aii! vx 

Ant. Rarely, rarely: 4.343 22171 „lee þ 
He that unbuckles-this, till we Kriens . 12d J 
To doff. it“ for our repoſe, ſhall > +> hn : OI} oC 
Thou fumbleſt; Eros; and my 1 e a _ is 228% 

E — thine irons] 1k it houldbe rake,” 1 10% ha A 

— mine tren. Jeux son. C3 
Thine iron is che iran which thou haſt 3 in thy handy, l 1. e. | Antony's 
armour. So, in K. Henr ry V, - Henry ſays to a, ſoldier, « Give me y 
| pores. meaning Henty's'own Boye, bien the folgi ier at that moment 
had in his hat. Maren z. 

9 Nay, I'll Belp tons Ac. J Theſe three — which in the 
other editions are only one, and | Tae as Cleopatrea were — - | 
entangled by fir T, . 5 

In the old copy WA cb. Nay LU help too 
tony. What's Aide Ah 1 let pe, let dez Ke. N la, Tin 
Thus i it muſt be. 210 419 

Sir Thomas Hanmer gave che — Wnat 8 di for you to An- 
tony; but that they belong to Cleopatra appears clearly, I think, from 
the ſubſequent words, which have been rightly attributed to Antony. 
What's this piece of your armour for? ſahs the queen. Let it alone, 
replies Antony; ; & falſe, falſe; rbis, tbis. This is the piece that you 
ought to have given mez' and not that of w. you alk'd the uſe. 


— ag MaLonszs 
riefly, fir. Þ That is; quick „ür. \Joun$0N. 
2 T6 4.0. Fo deff is to do off, to put off, Srzze xs, 2 


'See Vol. 1 — ns © MALI. 
Vor. VII. N n More 


a ANTON ANDRO TATRA. 


. ight 3 at this, than thou; Difpateh O love, 
icould'ſt ſee my wars to; * newest | 
The royal occupatiyh'?” ou ſtiould ſt ſee _ 


"Enttf an Offcer 3 e, 


13 407 


A akman ! in't,—Good marrow 16k elm 
Thou look'*ſt like him that 1 varlike charg 

To bufineſs that we love, we riſe dates W aid} 5.2 7 
And go to - oy nd . 1 Jad nt cod 16) = | | 


Ealſ) Mag bib bes EE | 
arly 1 ave. on 1 trim LW 
And at th por * you, [Sbout.; Trumpet. Jorihe 
eien pier | Officer, aud dell. 

2. Of: The morn is fair,—Good-morrow; general 

All. Good morrow, general. „ Ken e 
Ant. Tis e u lala. nd if 20 2 A 
This morning, like the ſpirit of m. 10 1 (A, 
That 5 to be of me. [c-roo ech 217 
So, ſo; ive me —.— this way well fad, - 
Fare thee mally dazhe; xhate'er:becomes off me: 
This is a ſoldier's kiſs : rebukable, 2 ber 
And worthy ſhameful check it were, to ſtand | 
On more mechanick compliment; Fil leave thee - 

Poller like a bo 3 1 Tou, that 3 fight, 

ow e C $ ring Qu 10, leu. Joy 
e Exeunt Rare bo gers, and Soldiers, 
Chur. * tetire to your chamber? 
ko. Lead me. EY 63 869 is bns „ane ac 822 
X goes forth gallantly. That he ai . ain 

termine this great war in ſingl K Bk r 

Then, Antony,—But now,—Wel . Eu. 


— J ; 91 IT 8 8 


10 "3 Mora vight-+] Wore expert more aol. See Vel b. e 


f 1 9 * eme, 
eee So, in K. Ie l. 0 2951 m7 
Ms „ The armourers, accompliſking the knights, 
% With/buſy hammers cloſing rivets up,! 
See Vol. V. p- 536, n. 8. Maroxx. 
5 The morn is fair. Coast mor row general. This _ in the old 
copy is erroneobſly giten tn Alexas. STE EVI. | 
| Alexas had 1 revolted, and therefore cauld not be the ſpeaker, 
_ See P. 549+ ALONE, 
9 * SCENE 
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SCENE V. | £o2qanoI 
2 ne s Camp near Alexandeia. . 


menue. Enter AnTtovy; aid ENO; a Soldier 
Ann "meeting them.” nl 


Sold, The make. this a coy fa to Antony! 
Axt. meg on thou and thoſe thy {; cars * once pre- 


ail'd * . a ws. 

+14 4 Al 91 * 724 H : - 5 Y 4 — 
To make 1 me fight at land! r 952 2 (RO! . 5 51 75 ＋ 100 
Sold. Had'ſt thou done ks we I 


The kings, that have revolted, and the foldier. 
That — this eg lelt thee, en 


Follow'd thy heels. N 13 5 Rk 
Ant. Who's gone this morning ? . 2 8 7 22d Had 
Sold. Who?? | 5 

One ever near thee: Call for Enobirdas,”- ens? AP 

He ſhall not hear thee; 3 or from dale, TTY = 

Say, . of t (nes Wer or neden &$£ 259 F of hots 
Ant, W hat ſay'8 thou ? ® LY * 12140 1 l * ie 
Sola. Sir, 2 N. | + þ e re mo 
Eros. Sir, his cheſts 1 be. ran d E Mit 

He has not with bim ð 1019 9 
Ant. Is he gone ? . bb bs Joon. n „ © 


Sold. Moſt certain. a 
Ant, Go, Eros; fend his enſure! ves . * 
Detain no jot, charge thee : write 19 him 
(1 vill ſubſcribe); gentle adieus, and a e 
day, that I wiſh he never find more > cauſo— feng _ 


$907 i IR »4;lo ty wad erh ahud 4 ad, 


iy few — * vor Ai N ie 
ee t AY N ie 


4. 
chis line . laced to Eros, [as it is in che old copy] but to 


the foldier, — befs re the battle of Len, al Fviſed Antony to 157 : 


his fate at land, *"Pmzonatnh. _ 

The ſame miſtalee has, 1 think, happened in the next teve ſpe peeche 
which are alſo given in the old copy to Eros. I have given N tor t 
ſoldier, who would natuta My reply to what tony ſaid, Ade 
words, * What ſayff bon; compared with w t follows, ſhew 
the ſpeech beginning, Who? One ever near thee,” ec. belongs to t 1 
baer. 2 was, 252 by Mr. Capell. Maro xs. 

4 "i th 
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o change a maſter.—O, my fortunes, haye 
Cortupted honeſt men::—Diſpatch;—Enobarbus ! 

£7 crbgaenmifi ww gan) 24 © [Exeunt, 

zaiblo? > ; 0 WEE, Ve 

Ceæſar's Camp before Alexandria. 

Flouriſb. | Enter CSA R, with ARA, ExoARBus, 
V 

Cæſ. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight: 

Our in is, Antony — D A rl. 8 1 

Make it ſo known, OMNI Loy 
Agr. Ceſar, I hall. [Exit ARI rA. 

Caæſ. The time of univerſal peace is 'near{ 
Prove this a proſperous day, the three-nook'd world 
Shall bear the olive freel7ßß. 


1 our will is, Antony! he tot aljve;]-It is obſervable with, what 
judgment Shakſpeare draws. the character of Octavius. Antony was 
his hero; ſo that the other was not to ſhine: yet being an hiſtorical 
character, there was a neceſſity to draw him ie. Hut the ancient 
hiſtorians, his flatterers, had delivered him down fo fair, chat he 
ſeems ready cut and dried for a hero. Amidſt theſe difficulties Shak- 
ſpeare has extricated himſelf with great addreſs. He has admitted all 
. thoſe great ſtrokes of his character as he found them, and yet has made 

him a very unamiable character, deceitful, mean-ſpirited, Aarrow-minds 


4," 1 
291403 


- 


od, proud, and revengeful. Wa ZU Tow. 
8 — tbethree-nook'd world once 
Shall bear the olive freely.) So, in Xing. Jabs? 
«« Now-theſe her princes are come home again, 
« Come the ebree corners of the world in arms, Salley | 
<< And we ſha ock them. --- 
80 Lilly in Cup buen and biv England, 1 580 1 4 The iand is in faſhion 
three · cor ner d, &c\Matons; © ˙·/ͤ h GI LIE, 
FL. Wane 1 1 2 the — bear the olive freely, 2 
t the olive ing up every where. ſpontaneouſly. without cul- 
rute; but he miſtakes the fenſcof” e paſſage. ; To bear does not mean 
fo th but to carry x and the meaning ls, that the world ſhall then 
n 


*Enjoy the bleſſings f peace, of which olive branches were the emblems. 
| e ſucceſs of Auguſtus could not ſo change the nature of things, as to 
make the olive tree grow without culture in all climates, but it ſhut the 
- "gates of the temple gf Janus. Masox. mr ol at — 

I doubt whether Mr, Maſon's explication of the word bear be juſt, 
"The poet certainly did not intend to. ſpeak literally; and might only 

3 ak, that, ſhould this prove a proſperous day, there would be no ac- 
cuſidn to labour to effect a. peace throughout the world; it would take 
es without any effort or negotiation,” MAL Rx. 'F 
3 . 2 Enter 


x 
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Enter 4 9 
1 72 Ane eta 002g 
Is come into the * ys $071 10 
C. Go, Soy rge os  _ | 
Plant thoſe that have revolted in the: van, 
That Antony may ſeem to ſpend his 0:2 2 
Upon himſelf, 7 | '{[Exeumt CAA and bis 4 rain, 
Eno, Alexas did revolt; and went to Jeyry, on 
Affairs of Antony; there did perſuade? e 
Great Herod to incline himſelf to Oæſatfr, 
And leave his maſter Antony: for this pains, 
Czſar hath hang'd him. Canidius, and the reſt 
That fell away, have entertainment, but 
No honourable truſt. I have done ill; 


Of which I do accuſe myſelf fo ſor el, ; 
That I will joy no more. : | 
41 601 Enter a Soldier of Caſur's. , 
924%, Enobatbus;'Avtoty 251 


Hath after thee ſent all thy treaſure *, TE 

His bounty over-plus: The meſſenger 5 

Came on my guard ; and at n tent is _ i 

Unloading of his mules. | aſl 9% 4d ogy ION 
Eno. I give it you. „ELαπ⁴ - 8 
Sold. Mock not, Enobarbuus. 

| tell you true: Beſt you ſafed the bringer 

Out of the hoſt; I muſt attend mine er | 

Or would have done't myſelf. Your W f 

nne ſtill a en Lait Soldier. 


3 ber uade The old as Ae * rightly. ONNSONs 
It is RR e copy ha words in the old er oe of Plu-- 


tarch are “ for where be ſhould have kept Herodes from revolting 
from him; he perſvaded him to turne to Cæſar. Maron R. | 

1 Hath after thee ſent all thy treaſure, &c. ] 8D. in the old tranſlation 
of Plutarch: 4 Furthermorey he delt very friendly and courteouſly 
with, Domitius, and againſt Cleopatraes mynde. For, he being ficke 
of an agewe when he went, and tooke a little boate 1 to go to Czſar's' - 
campe, Antonius was very ſory for it, but yet he ſent after him all his 
caryage, trayne, and men : and the ſame Domitius, — 4 
him to vnderſtand that he repented Wr Fas n 
e A * STEBVINS- SER 
22 Nn * Eno. 
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le AN TONY AND CLEO PATRA. 
Eno. I am alone e villain of the eartn, öN 
And feel I am ſo moſt . O Antony, 1. 
Thou mine of bounty, how would'ſt _ OY 
My better ſervice, when my turpitud : 
Thou doſt ſo dl. This —— heart's | 
If ſwift thought break it not, a ſwiſter mean | 
dear take thaught: but "pda will do't, I fl 

, again che No: Iwill go Kt. 

* Aich, — to die; har Ar beſt ſits 


My latter part of life.) -- Fant leni G4 be 
12413 als Tr 17 : [ES þ 
by l | 
Field of bathe ee Chap; h - 45 
ares. en and, Trumpets... Eren Were 1 
ed. on on t 
2 r. W &'d 3 ok - 
Calar himſelf has fg ard our our qppreſſion 
"Exceeds what we expected. " [Exe neat 


Alarum. Euter An TONY Fen Sean ve, Woanaed. 


& Scar. Om brave emperor, this 48 fou indeed! 
Had we done bo at firſt, we had driven Dogs 


With clouts about their heads. dy 23 aig T3 
Ants -Thon 1 apace :: 1 en Aol e | 
F Roan: ti ene” Op W | 28 GC 4 | 
a Anil frel I am jo ji) That be nnd l= than any 
done elſe inks it. ASON. 30 


3 =» Tit blows 5 221 All the latter editiqns b have: 4 
3 — This bqws my beart : 2 

I have given the original word again the place from which I thiak it 
_ unjuitly-excluded. - This-generofity, (ſays Enobardus) ſwells my beart, 
C 7 pane rg mean, 


2 435 1 * 1 4 Jonneon, 
7 So, in AA Ya 14 © 122 63, * re f old >"), 


breaft ' 
Fs . Matonr! 
=” = but thought will det, I fees} Thought, in this paſſage, as in 
- Dany others, fignafiey melancholy; za, 2+ MALoONE- 
= our oppreſſian] — 2 weans/ the forve by which we 
are oppreſs'd or overpowered. Maron. 
12 Wars oro 5 5 
Sir T. Hanmer has received Laan, Taper. Nee 


9 Scars 


18 


ANTONY' AND LEO ATRA. 
| -_ Thad a wound 0 that was like a T, 
foes now *tis made an | op Ks 
Ant. 92 40 Tetire. 7 URI e 24.919 i 
— for fr fon e tors neh-hok6s ++ +I avs & | * 


cotth les more. 6 - . a8 MAY 87 ia 42 
Foe 44 CO tory 4 20 * 


0 10079 Agen 
1 


Enter Enes. tire 4 1160 ah; ct 
Eres. They are beaten, fir; and our brantoge forts 


2 2 * 


For a fair victory. nnn 2 17 Ar 24 12 2 Pig A? 
Scar. Let us ſcore their ESA 51 fl 355 o ad T 
And ſnatch em up, as we take lade behind; 
Tis ſport to mat © runner. 04 11087 2 c 51 f 00 
Ant. I Will reward hee 1 St ola 


Once for thy ſprightly — „ Ad A 
For thy geod Faleur. Come WN „og n 300 
Scar. A 2 2 et Wh e id os 


/ Under the walls of eee, 155 ond 
4. een ee: Feelin he 


: 
1 orces. | 
* 2 : 


11. We ave beat him to his camp: | Run ons 8 
And let the queen know of our gueſts *. —To-morrow, 
Before the ſun Ran ſee us, we'll ſpill the biood | 
That has to-day*eſcap'd, I thank you all; _. 5 pts 5 . 

or doaghty-banded are you's and have fought "© | 

ot as you ſerv d the. cauſe, but as it had been 
Each man's Hg mine; you have ſhewn all Hectors.· W bees 
Enter the city, clip your wives“, your frietids, — 
Tell them yaur feats; whilſt they with joyful tears © fra 
Waſh the con ealment from your wounds, and kiſs 40 


wn . I 
22 12 a) rs. 


WZ „enn K* Iceoig to 410018 A en n 
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— Run one before, 0 
y — queen know. ef our gue 1 l Anta ati Ki Bees 2 8 
tends to bring his officers 10 fup 3 wich, 0 ordert notice 
be given of their gueſts. Jo#nsoN.| 
7 all your ive} To clip i. co mm Frei. 
"7 46 BUINESS hasst: N w4- \ 483; » 29965 " 
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382 me eee 
Fol, CM AT NA, Arenen. "op 


To this great fairy I'll. commend thy aa), 


Maks ber thanks 0 thou day c“ the world, 
Chain mine arm'd neck; leap thou, 9 575 and all, f 
Through proof of harneſs? to my y Heart, "and there 


Ride on the pans trium a 


Cho; Lord of lards! 7 
O infinite virtue com'ſt thou fmilive, from, eP 
The world's great ſnare r Ap 10 en 

Aut. My nightingale, 

We have beat them to their beds. What, girl ? FED r. 
Do ſomething ming with our younger hrown z yet have w we 
A brain that nouriſnes our nerves, and aan 
Get goal for goal of youth“. + Behold. this man; 
Commend unto his lips oY favouring hand j— 
Kiſs it, my warrior; — He hath fought + Tad i 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 

Deſtroy di in ſuch a hae: 
Clio. I'Il give thee, friend, 1 

An armour all bf gold; it was a king's®. N 

Ant. He has delerv df it, vere it erb 
| evIolad on 0 £10.51 N : i 1894 < Like 


2 Gt bir prog fry, 1 e has . that fairy, 
which Dr, Warb 9 r T. Hanmer explain by Tncbantreſsy _ 
riſes the idea of, 25 and beauty. Jon son. | 

Fairy in former times did not ſighify only a diminutive imaginary 
being, but an inchanter, in which laſt ſenſe, as has been obſerved, it is 
uſed here. But Mr. Upton's aſſertion that it comprises the idea of 
beauty as well as power, ſeems N Li dr ie W. D*Avenant 

employs the word in deſcribing che weird fiſters, (wh certainly were 
not beautiful,) in the argument prefixed to his 1 of Macbetb, 
a: 1674: „ Theſe two, travelling together throagh a foreft, were met 
-, three fainie witches, Cech ode Scotch call them, &c. See allo 

ol;H 700 9. "MaALons, : 

9 —pr 200 Wirneſh—] i. e. armour of proof. Harnois, 135 68 
Arneſe, It: N ; 

e FO 


Fee Vo 1,1 
78592 rf i e 51 At all playt of 8 ae e 
is called Fel te ln 4 C 


0 | 

55 2 ENA. 2 tg J 80, in Gr T. North's tranflation.of Plutarch: 
came Antony again to the palace greatly boaſting of this vito- 
15 


— 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA: 3353 


Like holy Phœbus' car.— Give me thy hand; 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march; 
Bear our hack'd targets like the men that owe them 1. : 
Had our:great palace the capacity 
To camp this hoſt, we all would ſup together; 
And drink carouſes to the next day's fate, 
Which promiſes royal peril.— Trumpeters 4 
With _ din blaſt you the city's ear; 
= - mingle with our rattling tabourines“; 
hat heaven and earth may ſtrike weir founds together, 
Applauding our approach.” 5 1097 Exceunt. 


| SCEN E IX. 
% Cæſar's Camp. 
© Sentinels on their poſt. © Enter ExoBarBUs. 


1. Sold. If we be not reliey*d-within this hour, 
We muſt return to the court of guard 5; The night 
Is ſhiny; and, they ſay, we ſhall embattle 
By the ſecond hour i the mon. 

2. Sold. This laſt day was 
& ſhrewd one to us. | e 

Eno. O, bear me witneſs, night,. A Wed 

3. Sold. What man is this ? | 
* gold. Stand cloſe, and lit him. %\ 
'Eno,"Be:witneſs to me, O thou bleſſed moon, 
When men revolted ſhall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus = 
Before thy face repent !— r 


ry, and ſweetly kiſſed Cleopatra, armed 26 he was when "5 VIE the 
fight, recommending" one of his men of arms unto her, that had va- 
liantly fought in this ſkirmiſh. Cleopatra, to reward his manlineſs, 
gave him an armour and head-piece of clean gold.”. STE IVI NS. 

3 Bear our back'd targets like the men that owe them :] i. e. hack'd 26 
much as the men to whom they belong. WAAZUn TN. 

Why not rather, Bear our hac hd targets with” ſpirit and exultation, 
ſuch as becomes the brave warriors that oxwn them? Jouxgow. 
414 -— tabourinet 31 A tabiurin was à fmall drum. It is often men- 

tioned in our ancient romances, So, in the Hiſftiry of Helyas Knight vf 

the Swanne, bl. L, no date: Url gas. clerons, tabourins, and other 
minſtrelſy.” STEEvins.” 

5 — the CONT uard ] 1. e. the guard -· room, the place where the 
guard muſters. he expreſion occurs again in Otbello. STESVENS, 7 


4. Solg. 


\. 


_— 
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5s ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA; 


1. Sold. Rnobarbuss 
Sold. Peace; hark further. 
1 O ſovereign miſtreſs of true melancholy, 3 
The poiſonous damp of night di(] ange _—_— me; 
That life, a very rebel to my wi ff "11 
May bang: no longer on me: Throw my heart? 
Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault: 
Which, being dried with grief, will break to powdery 
And finiſh all foul thoughes. O Antonyj, i 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous, fn oe 
Forgive me in thine own articular 3 * $160 
But let the world rank me in regiſter -,- 
A maſter-leaver, and a fugitive : : 


O Anton ny O Anthay ? Ln PS [edn 
2. Sold." Let's ſpeak to him. 4/4 
1. Sold. Let's bear him, for the ings he ſpeaks | 
May concern Czſar, 7 (7 


3. Sold, Let's do ſo. But he ſleeps. d2 , br 
I. Sold. Swoons rather; for ſo 1 prayer *. 


Was never yet for ſlee. TY 
2. Sold. Go we to him, 8 933-2440 b 
3. Sold. Awake, fir, awake ; fpeak tous. 1 1 
2. Sold. Hear you, fir? St. 

1. “L. The hand of death hack ravght King Hark; 

2 the drums - [Drums for of 

Demurely * wak the — . — Let us bear Wa: 2: 

To the court of guard; he is of — our No rol 


; 278. weten men he may melt a. 3 
* ILEuun with the boch. 


6 Throw my heart] The pathetick of Shakſpedie tog 6ften ends in 
- the ridiculous. It is painful to find the gloomy dignit of this noble 
ſcene deſtroyed by the . of a coneelt ſo a. Nichte and unaffect- 
OHNSONs 1 
eee in moſt of his conceits is. kept” in countenance by his 
ANY Thus Daniel, i in his 18th N I . ſome wat | 
een ſay Jy ; ki | 
« Still muſt I whet my youn g deſires al ted,” 
ce Upon the flint of my young heart rebelling.”, — Malene. 
7 The band e 25 death bath raught bim. ] . is, 9, e pre . 
terite of the verb to reach. STEFYENS», | 
See Val. VI. p. 156, n. 5.” Matonz. © | 
E the drums demurely—] Demurely for 9 Wannon ron. 
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ANTONY' AND CLEOPATRA. 556 
„ od 


Between the two C amps. | 
| Boter: PRO 57 Ys and [SCAR VS, with forces, marchings 
| Ant, Their preparation is geen op ** 
We pleaſe them not by land. 
Star. For both, my lord. | 
Ant. I would, they'd fight. 1˙ the bre, o or in this a air * 
We'd fight there too. But this it is; Our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining to. the city, 3 
Shall ſtay with us: order for ſea is given; 
They have put forth the haven ; Let's ſeek. a ſpot, 
Where their appointment we may beſt diſcover, | 
And look on their endeavour *,, | [Exeunt, 
Enter CAR, and his forces, marching. 
Cæſ. But being charg d, we will be {till by land, 
Which, as I take it, we ſhalt F; for his beſt force 


4 


Is 
9 They have put, fore the 35s Ke. ] For the Taferthn of the ſubſe- 
quent words in this line I am anſwerable. The defect of the metre in the 
old copy ſhews that ſome words were achidentally omitted. In that copy 
as here, (here is a colon at Loves, which is an additional proof that ſome= 
thing muſt have been ſaid by Antony, connected with the next line, and 
relative to the place where the enemy might be reconnoitered. The haven 
irſe f wis not fach à place; but de ſome hill from which the haven 
and the ſbips newly put forth could be viewed. What Antony ſays 
upoh hi re · entry, proves deciſtvely that he had not gone to the haven, | 
nor had any thoughts of going thither. © I ſee, ſays he, they have not 
yet joined; but I'll now choofe a more convenient ſtation near yonder 
pine, and I ſhall diſcoyer all.” A preceding paſſage in Act. III. ſc. vi. 
adds ſuch-ſupgort to the emendation now made, that” I truſt] ſhall be 
pardentd for giving it a place in the text: - 
.::/7 4$;Set we our battles on yon fide of the bill, ü 3 01 | 
= In eye of Czſar's battle; from which *. Kuka 
ae the number of the bebold, rn 22 
1 186 Adis fe proceed acecraing N 
. Me, Rowe ſupplied the omiſſion by the nnr bs] nod the 
four ſubſſequent editors adopted his emendation. Marone. 
1 Wherethtirappointment vos may beſt diſrover, bee. ] L e. where we 
may beſt diſcover their numbers, and ſee their E nr TON, 
2 But being charg” d, oe 2 be fill land, 
I dieb, as I take it, we ſpall; I ĩ. e. unleſs we be a e e will re- 
mein qulet at land, Which diet 1 ſuppoſe we ſhall keep, Pur being 
charged was 2 phraſe of that time, equivalent to un he be. Wann, 
80% ia Chaucer's Perſones Tale, late edit. 72 oft time I rede, 
that no man truſt in his owen perfection, but he be ftronger than Samp- 


555 ANTONY AND; CLEOPATRA, 
Is forth to man his gallies. To the yales, f 
And hold our beſt advantage. © ©. [Exeunt, 
. \ 
Re-enter ANTONY, and Scarus. by 
Ant. Yet ww are not Join d: Wiiete i pine does 
ſtan 
1 ſhall diſcover all : Il bring thee word” 
Straight, how tis like to g be | La. 
Scar. Swallows have built | | 01 
In Cleopatra's ſails their neſts: the 8 1 
Say, they know e cannot tell; — lool en, 
And dare not ſpeik their knowledge. Antony | | 
Is valiant, and dejected; and, by ſtarts | 
His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 
Of what he has, and has not. 


Alarun afar off, as at A fbi. 
Oo Re-enter: Antony, 215 


Aut. All is loft; a 
This foul Egyptian hath betrayed . EIN 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe. and vonder 
They caſt their ca app up, and carouſe together 
Like friends long ee eee whore — n to 
22 N H 


: fon; or holice than David; * Solomon.” But 1 Go the 
Saxon Butan. Thus, buran least : abſque falſo, without a lye. Again, 
in the Vintner's Play in the Ghote colleQion. Brit, Muſ. MS. _ | 

EY 3. Po 29 2 i vote 4 

| 1 but I thee tu, d Shag 

4 greeve my God, and that full ini.“ 1 

See alſo. Ray's'North Country Words. $TELVENS. al; 

— the augurers—] The old copy: 'has——gug ries. This — we to 
1 ſeems moſt likely to be the true ee e gert _ word 
is uſed in the laſt act: | . 

+ "6G You are too ſure an augurers” b * un 

For the emendation the preſent editor i jo reſponſible, Auers. 

4 Triple-turn'd whore!] Cleopatra was firſt the miſtreſs of Julivs 
Cæſar, then of Cneius Pompey, and afterwards of Antony. To wad 
I think; the epithet t iple-turn'd alludes... So, in a former: 2 2 

| «I found you as 2 morſel, cold upon © 

<« Dead Czſar's trencher ; nays you wee. a fragment 
of Cneius Pompey's. 

Mr. Maſon ſuggeſts a different interpretation, 6 She firſt - 2 he,) 
— to J pag pI then * A and how a as ay Lee 

50 
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ANTONY- AND\CV/EOPATRY, 357 


Haſt ſold me to this novice; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee.— Bid them all ff; 
For when I am reveng'd upon my cham, 


I have done all: — Bid them all fly, be gone. [Exit Scar, 

O fun, thy upriſe ſhall I ſee no more: © £0, 7 

Fortune and Antony part here; even here 

Do we ſhake hands.— All come to this? —The hearts 

That ſpaniel'd me at heels, to whom I gave | 

Their wiſhes; do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 

On bloſſoming Cæſar; and this pine is bark d, 

That over-topp'd them all. Betray'd I am _. 

© this falſe ſoul of Egypt !' this grave charms, - 
NES — 1 my Whoſe 


Auguſtus. It is notlikely (he adds,) that in recollecting her turnings, 
2 ſnould not have that in contemplation which gave him moſt 
lene? dad nl n Mn 49 e 1 5 
This interpretation is ſufficiently plauſible, but there are two ob- 
jections to it. According to this account of the matter, her connexion 
with Cneius Pompey is omitted, though the poet certainly was apprized 
of it, as appears by the paſſage juſt quoted. 2. There is no ground for 
ſappoſing that Antony meant to inſinuate that Cleopatra had gtanted any 
perſonal favour ta Auguſtus, though he was periuaded that ſhe had 
« ſold him to the novice. ns | 2 
Mr. Tallet ſuppoſed that Cleopatra had been miſtreſs. to Pompey be 
Great; but her lover was his eldeſt ſony Cneius Pompey. Meærox x. 
s Thatdpaniel'd me at beels,]: Qld Copy—panne!'d; The emendation 
was made by. Sir T. Hanmer,.. Matons. | 4 nes 
Spaniel d is ſo happy a conjeRure, that I think we ought to acquieſce 
in it. It is of ſome weight witch me that ſpaniel was often formerly 
written ſpann . Hence there is only the omiſſion of the firſt letter, 
which Ras happened elſewhere in our poet, as in the word chear, &c. 
To dog them at the heels is not an uncommon expreſſion in Shakſpeare; 
and in the Midſummer-Migbt 'i Dream, Act 11. ſc. iis Helena ſays to 
Demetrius: i J TOI IC ee pac wan ef 2+ 
I am your ſpaniel, —only give me leave, ' , “N 
„ Unworthy as I am, to follow you,” TOLLETs. . ne 
Spannel for ſpaniel is yet the inaccurate pronunciation of ſome per- 
| ſons, above the vulgar in rank, though not in licerature. Odr authour 


bas in like manner uſed the ſubſtantive. poge as a verb in Timon of 


Athens : f | . 

« — Will theſe moiſt trees | FOR | 
«© That have out-liv'd the eagle, page : PR... 

In x. Richard III. we have — 1 * 2 | #4 f 

„ Death and deſtrpion dog thee at the heels,” Marton. 
6 bis grave charm,] I know not by what authority, nor for what 
Falon, this grave charm, which the firſt, the only original copy exhibits, 
| has 
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558 ANTONY. ANDCLEOPATRA, 


Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd tha ms | ; 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet, my chief end 7, 
Like a right Fidſh hath, at faſt and looſe, 
Beguil'd me tothe very-heart al _ 5 5 
"OT Eros, . * 540 1 291 1 45 =P YT 
a 9993, ehe bee, bos da 
ien 41 eee HA eb f | 
has been through all the moderw:egitions e to! ** charm, 
By this grave clan, is meant, this ſublime, this majeſtick ys 1 
onNsON. 
1 believe grave "charm means only deadly, or druide iece 0 
witeberaft. In this fenſe the 1 grove js often ou by * d 
* his tranftation of Homer. go, in the 19th book: 
but not far hence the fatal minutes are 
4 Of thy grave ruin. | 
* frets be ee in the ſenſe of the Latin word geri. 
| 4 11895 'STEEVENS; 
ry — w.. Nh crownet, my | chief a] Dr. Johnſon 8 that 
erownet means laſt purpoſe, probably from finis coronat opus. Chapman, 
In his tranſlation of the ſecond book of Homer, ul n in che leaſes 
which my learned coadjutor would emed 
; —— — 25 | Suk a 
Au, a ove author's Cymbeline's 
| 66 7My ſupreme — FR dees, | 
'B Likes wi bt gipſy, batb, at faſt and looſe, 17 82 
Beguil' me, — There is a kind of pun in. this pathos — 1 
from the corru the word Egyptian © into gipſey. The old law- 
books · term ſuch perſons as ramble about the — and pretend ſkill 
in palmiſtry and — ver 8 4 looſe is à term to 
Ggnify' a cheating game, of iS _ a deſcription. A 
leathern belt is made up — 4 number of intricate folds, and plac 
edgewiſe upon-a table, One of the folds it made to reſemble the middle 
of the girdle, fo'that whoever ſhould thruſt a ſkewer — * —— think 
he held it faſt to the table; whereas, when he has ſo done, the perſon with 
whow be $tay#mity isles hold of both ende and w . ey. - This 
trick js now known to the common people, by the name of Erde 
the beit or girdle, and perhaps was practiſed dy the Nr the time 
of Shakſpeare. Sir J. Hawxras. - 
sir John Hawlerns s ſuppoſition is confirm'd the following Epigram 
in N Run and a great C » by T/Freetang 1614; 
In Egyptum fuſpenſum. Epig. 95. I _ 
& Charles the E gyptian, who 2 could, 
« Make foft or lo Tooſes or whatſoere he would; 
44 Surely it ſeem'd he was not his craft's maſter, 
« Striving to looſe what ſtruggling he made f. 
ce The hangman was more cunnin of the ale, 
86 Who Knit what he could not u it gains. 


ANTONY AND. CLEOPATRA, 559 


| Eater CLEOPATRA, >, 
Ah, thou ſpell! ! Avaunt. 
Cleo. Why is my lord enrag'd againſt his 8. = 
Am. Vaniſh z or I ſhall give thee thy deſerving,. Ft 
And blemiſh; Cæſar's triumph. Let him take thoe, 
And haiſt thee up to the ſhouting Plebeians ;p 
Follow his chariot, like the greateſt ſpoe t 
Of all thy ſex ; moſt monſter- like, be ſnewn 
For poor'ſt diminutives, for doits*; and let 
Patient Octavia plough thy viſage up a 
Wich her E nails . LE or ko. 'Tis well chow' 
gane, 
If it is well to live: But Some were. i rr 
Thou fell'ſt into my fury; for one . N 
Might We prevented _—_ Eros, 


cc You countrymen I ian: wake ſoch Ao i Treks 
« Seeming to looſe indi oluble knots, 18 
4 Had you been there, but to ſee the caſt, | 
« You would have won, had you but laid "Hs Faſt, sers; 
That the Egyptlans were great adepts in this art before Shakſpeare s 
time, may he ſeen in Scot's/ Oiſcauerie af Witchcraft, 1 5845 p-. 336, 
* where theſe practices are fully explained, Rxev. . - 
9— to by very heart of loſs, ] To the utmoſt loſs poſſible, Joux SO. 
i Por Poor I diminutives, for dolts;] The old copy h. olts, The 
emendatign was made by Dr. Waeburtem. I have received it, becauſe 
the letter i, in conſequence of the dot over it, is ſometimes confounded 
with / at the preſs. Mr. Tyrwhitt would read—For poor'ſt diminutives 
to dolts. „ This (ſays he) aggravates the contempt of her ſuppoſed 
fituation, to be ſhewn, as monfters are, not only for the ſmalleſt piece of 
money, but to the moſt ſtupid and vulgar ſpectators. It appears to 
me, however, much more probable that delt ſhould have been E 
for doit, than that for ſhould have been ſubſtituted for 6. 
Whiehſoever of theſe emendarions be admitted, there is ſtill a 4ie- 
culty, Though monſters are ſhewn to the ſtupid and the vulgar for 
Srl diminutives, yet Cleopatra, according to Antony's ſuppoſition, 
d certainly be exhibited to the Roman populace for vorhng. Nor 
can it be ſaid that he means that e would be.exhibited gratis, as mon- 
rs are ſhewn for ſmall pieces of money; becauſe his words are mon- 
ſter-like,” be C tho ſhewn' for poor'ſt diminutives, &c. I have ſome- - 
times therefore thought that Shakſpeare might have written, 5 
*Fore poor'ſt diminutives, *fore dolts, —* 
In this conjecture however I have very little confidence. Matonz, 
2 With ber prepared nails. —] i. e. with nails which the ſuffered to . 
grow for this purpoſe, CARE N The 
© 
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The ſhirt of Neſſus is upon me: Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine anceſtor, thy rage: gl ro 
Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o* the moon; 
And with thoſe hands, that why the heavieſt club, 
Subdue my-worthieſt ſelf. - The witch ſhall die; 
To the yoo, Roman boy ſhe hath ſold me, and I fall 
Under this plot: ſhe dies for't.—Eros, ho! (Exit. 
oe «DR 
Alexandria, _y A Boom in the bk 0 
Tater CLEO ATI, C . AN, Ix As, and MAR DIAX. 
Cleo. Help me, my women! O, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his ſhield; the doar of Then 
Was never ſo emboſs ds. | | 
Char. To the monument; 
There lock yourſelf, and ſend him word you are e dead. 
The ſoul and body rive not more In . «Ga 
Than EET going off „. 
leo. To the monument ;— _ re. 
Mardian, go tell him I have ſlain myſelf; 33 
Say, chat the laſt I poke was, Antony, | 
And word it, pr'ythee, piteouſſy: Hence, Mardian; : 
And bring.) me how * h my WT the monu- 


ment. f [Exeun:, 


= 


a Lot me jc lodge 1 The meaning is, 1 we do (omathing in 
— rage, becoming the ſucceſſor of Hercules. JonnsoN.- ; 
| Herenles thaew! Lichas from the top of mount Etna into oh ſea, 
: ALONI. 
This i e our poet ſeems to have taken from Seneca Hercules, 
pos ſays, Lichas being launched into the air, ſprinkled the clouds with 
Kis blopd. Sophocles, on the lame 26raſions talks at a moch ſoberer 
rate, WAR BURTON. 
4 Thas Telamon for bis ſoield * is. e. than Hjax | Ho for the 
armour of Acbilles, the moſt valuable part of which was, the ſhield. 
.The boar ef Tbeſſaſy was the boar killed by Meleager., STE ZVV. 
8. Was never jo. emboſs'd.] A hunting term: ——＋ a deer is hard run un, 
and foams at the mouth, he is ſaid to be imboſt. HANES: 5 
See Vol. III. p. 246, n. 2. Maron z. 
'# The foul and þ Hed TT more in 2 artin 
. - Than greatneſs going 0 V] So, in 2 L 7111. 
„ it is a ſutterance, 5 
4 As foul and body” s ſevering.”* Matoxz, | 


SCENE 


/ 
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SCENE XII. 
The ſame. Another Room. | 
Enter Ax rox, and Eacs. 


Ant. Eros, thou yet behold'ſt me? 
Eros. Ay, noble lord. 
Ant. Sometime, we ſee a cloud that's Aragoniſh® 3 
A vapour, ſometime, like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, ihne 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory - 
With trees upon't, that nod unto the — 
And mock our eyes with air: Thou haſt ſeen theſe 6gns ; 
They are black veſper's Dx rea 
Eros. Ay, my lord. 
Ant. That, which is now a horſe, even with a thought, 


a 8 wwe ſee a cloud that's drappnifs, ue. so, Ariſtophanes, 
1 bes, v. 34 
d 3 * avaCilag ee vided wy keyrad p ojuolay; * "As 
N WapTantty 7 Au uw, I ravpm; Sir W. RawiinoN 
Perhaps Shakſpeare received the thought from P. Holland's tranſlation 
of Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. b. li, c. 3: our ciefight teſtifieth the ſame, 
whiles in one place there appeareth'the reſemblance of a waine or cha- 
riot, in another of a beare, the figure of a bull in this part, &c.“ or 
from Chapman's Monſeur D' Olive, 16062 
«© Like to a maſs of clouds, that now ſeem like 
« An elephant, and ftraightways like an ox, 
4 And then a mouſe,” &c. STEEVENS. 
I find the ſame thought in Chapman's Buſſy d Ambeis, iboys 
6 like empty clouds, 
c In which our faulty apprehenſions forge 
4 The farms of dragons, lions, elephants, 
«© When they hold no proportion.“ | 
Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare had the following paſſage in 4 Treas 
tiſe.of Spectres, &c. quarto, 1605, particularly in his thoughts: The 
cloudes ſometimes will ſeem to be (monſters, lions, bulls, and wol ves; 
painted and figured : albeit in truth the fame be Hothing but a — bus | 
mour mounted in the ayre, and drawne up from the earth, not having 
any figure or colour, but ſuch as the ayre is able to give unto it. 
"MAtLoNE. ' 
7 They are black weſper's pageants-] The beauty both of the ex- 
preſſion and the alluſion is loſt, unleſs we recollect the frequency and 
the n. ture of theſe ſhewes in Shakſpeare” sage. T. WAR ro. 


Vor. VII. 20 | The 
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ANTONT AND CLEOPATRA, 
The rack diſlimns* ; and makes it indiſtinct, 
As water is in water,  _ 
Eros, It does, my lord. | l 
Ant. My good knave, Eros ®, now thy captain is 
Even ſuch a body: here I am Antony ; 
Yet cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave. 
I made theſe wars for Egypt; and the queen, — 
| Whoſe heart, I thought, I had, for ſhe had mine; 
Which, whilſt it was. mine, had annex'd unto' t 
A million more, now loſt, — ſhe, Eros, has | 
Pack'd cards with Czſar, and falſe play'd my glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph '.— 
| Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
' Ourſelves to end ourſelves,—O, thy vile lady! 


Enter MAR DIA. 

She has robb'd me af my ſword. 

Mar. No, Antony; | 

8 The rack diſlimns;} i. e. The fleeting away of the clouds deſtroys 
the picture. a Fang 2 a 

9 My good knave, Eros, ] Knave is. ſervant. So, in A Geſte e 
Robyn Heode, bl. I. no date: * 11 

| « J ſhall thee lende lyttle John my man, 

« For he ſhall be thy knave.” STEZvVENS. 
z Pack'd cards with Ceſar, and falſe play'd my glory 
| Unto an enemy's triumph. ] Shakſpeare has here, as uſual, taken 
his metaphor from a low trivial ſubje& ; but has-enobled it with much 
art, by ſo contriving that the principal term in the ſubject from whence 
the metaphor was taken, ſhould belong to, and ſuit the dignity of the 
ſubje to which the metaphor is transferred : thereby providing at once 
for the integrity of the figure, and the-nobleneſs of the thought. And 
this by the word triumph, which either ſignifies Octavius's conqueſt, or 
what we now call, eontractedly, the trump at cards, then called the 
triumph or the — fert. Wa AUE TOR. 
This explanation is very juſt; the thought did not deſerve ſo good an 
annotation. Jon x so. 

I believe Dr. Warbugton here, as. in many other places, ſaw more than 
his authour meant. Shakſpeare, I think, only intended to ſay, that 
Cleopatra by colluſion play d the great game they were engaged in falſe- 

Iy, ſo as to ſacrifice Antony s fame to that of bis enemy.— The playing 

falſe to the adverſary's trump card (as Dr. Warburton explains the 

words,) conveys no diſtinct idea. The plain ſenſe of. the paſſage will 
appear from the following dialogue in Florio's Second Frutes, 1591: 
8. What a ſhouffling do you keepe with thoſe cardes?—A, I * 
7 and ſhooffel them as 1 ought, S. Methinks you packez and (et 
m.“ MALONE, | 
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My miſtreſs lov'd thee, and her fortunes mingled 
With thine entirely. oh £1; 

Ant. Hence, ſaucy eunuch ; peace; 
She hath betray'd.me, and die the death. | 

Mar. Death of one perſon can be paid but onces 
And that ſhe has diſcharg'd: What thou would'ſt do, 
Is done unto thy hand ; the laſt ſhe ſpake | 
Was, Antony ! moſt noble Antony ! 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony ; it was divided | 
Between her heart and lips: ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name ſo buried in her. 

Ant, Dead then? 

Mar * Dead. 9 | 

Ant. Unarm, Eros; the long day's taſk is done, 
And we muſt ſleep :—-That thou depart*ſt hence ſafe, 
Does pay thy labour richly ; Go,— Off, pluck off; 

| | 1 Exit MarDiaNs 

The ſeven-fold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart *, O, cleave, my fides ? 
Heart, once be ftronger than _ continent?, 
Crack thy frail caſe! —Apace, Eros, apace.— 
No more a ſoldier :—Bruifed pieces, go; | 
You have been nobly borne, —From me a while. 


| [Exit Exos. 
I will o'ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it muſt be, for now 
All length is torture: Since the torch is out, 
Lie down, and ftray no farther : Now all labour 
Marrs what it does; yea, very force 2 . 
. 


Itſelf with ſtrength: Seal then, and all is 
. ros 
2 The batt om my beart.] I would read: 
This 255 5 2 Jon xsox-. | p 

3 — thy continent, ] i. e. the thing that contains thee, So, in an- 
other of our author's plays: 4 You ſball find in him the continent of 
what part a gentleman would ſee.” STEEVENS- 

4 Seal then, and all is done.—] Metaphor taken from civil 8 
where, when all is agreed on; the ſealing compleats the contract; 
he bath determined to die, and nothing remain'd but to give the 

| | |  Warnus 76 
O 0 2 
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Eros I come, my queen :—Eros — Stay for me: 
Where ſouls do couch on flowers, we'll hand in hand, 
And with our ſprightly port make the ghoſts gaze: 


Dido and her Eneas ſhall want troops“, | 
And all the haunt be ours.-Come, oe; Eros! 8 


rg, Re-enter ERoSs. 


Eros. What would my lord? 
Aut. Since Cleopatra dy d, 

I have liv'd in ſuch diſhonour, that the 
Deteſt my baſeneſs. I, that with my word 

uarter'd the world, and o'er green Neptune's back 
With ſhips made cities, condemn myſelf, to lack 
The courage of a woman, leſs noble mind 
Than ſhe ©, which, by her death, our Cæſar tells, 

' Fan 

I believe the 9 1a r 

—ceel chen, and all is . 
To ſeel bawks, is to cloſe their eyes. The meaning will be: Cloſe 
thine eyes for ever, and be guiet. JoHNS0Ns 

In a former ſcene we have: 

« The wiſe gods ſer our eyes 
46 In our own filth.” MALONE. 

S Dido and ber /Eneas ſhall want troops, ] Dr. Warburton hav juſtly 
obſerved that the poet ſeems not to have known that Dido and Æneas 
were not likely to be found thus lovingly afſeciated, (c where ſouls do 
couch on flowers. He undoubtedly had read Phaer's tranſlation of Virgil, 
but probably had forgot the celebrated deſcription in the fixth book; 

Talibus /Eneas ardentem et torva tuentem 
Lenibat dictis animum, lacrimaſque ciebat. 
Illa ſolo fixos oculos averſa tenebat ;— 
Tandem proripuit ſeſe, atque inimica refugit 
2 In nemus umbriferum.— Maronz. 
5 condemn myſelf, to lack 
The courage of a woman, leſs noble mind 
: Than be, Antony is here made to ſay, that he is deſtitute of 
even the courage of a woman; that he is deſtitute of a leſs noble mind 
than Cleopatra. But he means to aſſert the very contrary j—that 
he muſt acknowledge he bas a leſs noble mind than ſhe, I therefore 
formerly fuppoſed that Shakſpeare tight have written; 
| —— condemn myſelf to lack 
The e of a woman; leſs noble · minded 
; Than the, &c. 
But a more intimate acquaintance with his writings has ſhews me 
that he had ſome —_ inaccuracies, which it is very idle to endeavour 
to amend. For theſe the poet, not his editor, muſt anſwer. We have 
the fame i inaccurate phraſeology in the Winter's Tale: 
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Zam conqueror of myſelf. Thou art ſworn, Eros, | 
That, when cke exigent ſhould come, (which now © + 
Is come, indeed.) when I ſhould ſee behind 770 
The inevitable proſecution of 
Diſgrace and horror, that, on my command, | 
Thou then would'ſt kill me: do't; the time is come: 
Thou ſtrik'ſt not me, tis Cæſar thou defent f. 
Put colour in thy cheek. 
Eros. The gods withhold me | 

Shall-I do that, which all the Parthian Side” 

Though enemy, loſt aim, and could not? 
Ant. Eros, 
Would'ſ thou be window'd in great Rome, and ſee 
Thy maſter thus with yas arms 7, bending down 


4 I ne'er heard Jet, 

That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 

tc Leſs impudence to gainſty what they mY 

4 Than to perform it firſt.” 8 
Again, in Macbeth : | 
„ Who cannot want the thought, how mats 

c Tt was for Malcolm and for Donalbain _. 

« To kill their gracious father?” Ras 
Again, in X. Lear, Act II, ſc, iv. | | 
I have hope, 

« You leſs know how to value her deſert, 
Than ſhe to 1 her duty.“ 

See Vol. IV. p. 138, n. 9; p. 173, n. 6, and, 7h, 

The paſſage in North's trahflation of Plutarch TS We his 
here copied, ſhews that, however inaccurate, the text is not corrupt 3 
© When he had ſayd theſe words, he went into a chamber, and un- 
armed himſelfe, and being naked ſay'd thus: O 'Cleopatra, it grieveth 
me not that I have loſt thy companſe, for I will not be long from thee 
but I am- ſorrie that having been ſo great a captaine and emperour, 
am indeede condemned to be judged of lefſ« corage and noble ui DE than 
a woman.” —Inftead of 4 to be judged of leſs,” which applies equall) 
well to courage, and to mind, Shakſpeare ſubſtituted the word ſj 
which is applicable to courage, but cannot without 3 ſoleciſm be cox 
nected with 4 Jef noble mind.” MATO. | 

7 pleach'd armsg—] Arms folded jn each other, ouNso -. 

A paſſage very like this oecuts in Thomas Kyd's tranflation of Robert 
Garnier's Cornelia, publiſhed in 1594 

« Now ſhalt thou march, e hands faſt bound behind thee,) . 
Thy head hung down; thy cheeks with tears | beſprept, 
t Before the victor; while thy rebel ſon” * | 
5 With grawned front triumphing follows thee,” TEE VEN 
O o 3 eNOTARNG, rw Gd 
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$66: ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
wy corrigible neck *, his face fubdaed | 
enetrative hame.; ; Whilſt the wheel'd ſeat 
ors rtunate Czſar, drawn before him, branded 
His baſeneſs that enſued 9 ? | 

Eros. I would not ſee t. 

Ant. Come then; for with a wound I muſt be cur'd, 
Draw that thy honeſt ſword, which thou haſt worn 
Moſt uſeful for thy country. 

Eros. O, fir, pardon me. 

Ant. When I did make hea free", ſwor'ft thou not then 
To do this when I bade thee? Do it at once; | 
Or thy precedent ſervices are al 
But accidents unpurpos d. Draw, and come. 

Eros. Turn from me then that noble countenatice, 7 
Wherein the worſhip of the whole world* lies. 

Ant. Lo thee. .. (furving fron him, 

Eros. My ſword is drawn. | 


3 His corrigible neck, —] Corrigible for correFed, and afterwards pene· 
trati vs for penetrating. So Virgil has © penetrabile frigus” for ec pence 
trans frigus, in his Georgicks. STEVENS. 

Hu baſeneſs that enſued ?] The poor ee wretch that fol- 
lowed. Jonnso0N. 

1 nun 1 did make thee free, &c.| 80, Fn the old tranſlation. of Plu- 
tareh: © Now he had a man of his called Eros, whom he loued and 
truſted much, and whom he had long before. cauſed to ſweare vnto him, 
that he ſhould kill him when he did commaunde him: and then he 

ed him to keepe his promiſe. Flis man drawing his ſworde, lift it 
7 as though he had ment to haue ſtriken his maiſter: but turning his 

ad at one fide, he thruſt his ſword. into him. ſelfe, and fell downe 
dead at his maifter's foote. Then ſaid. Antonius, O noble Eros, I 
os thee for this, and it is valiantly done of thee, to ſhew me what 
I ſhould do to my ſelfe, which thou couldeſt not doe for me. There- 
withall he tooke his ſword, and thruſt it into his bellie, and ſo fell 
one Bret alittle bed. The wounde he had, killed him not preſent- 
e bload 1 a mis. when he was layed: and when he came 
1195 hat to him fe 2 praied them that were about him to 
ſpatch him. But they all led 2.5 of the chamber, and left him cry- - 
ing out and tormenting him ſelfe;, vntill at laſt there came a ſecretarie 
 vnto him called Diomedes, who was commaunded to bring him into 
the tombe or monument where Cleopatra was. When he heard that 
ſhe was alive, he verie earneſtlie prayed his men to carie his bodie thi- 
ter ; and fo he was caried in his men's armes into the entry of the mo- 
| nomen. 1 STEEVENS: 15 


19 55 vor ſhip of — wvrld—], The worfoip, is ho dignity, 
the | 


orit . OHNSON, 9 4 
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Ant. Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou haſt drawn it. 
Eros. My dear maſter, 
My captain, and my emperor ! let me ſay, 
Before I ſtrike this bloody ſtroke, farewell. 
Ant, Tis ſaid, man — and farewell. 
Eros. Farewel, great chief. Shall I ſtrike now? 
Ant. Now, Eros. | 
Eros, Wu. there then: falls on his fare Thus I 


do eſcape the ſdrrow | 
Of Antony's g Hr | | 04 ei. 
Ant. Thrice nobler than myſelf! _ a 2 


Thou teacheſt me, O valiant Eros, what 

I ſhould, and thou could'ſt not. My queen and Wo 

Have, by their brave inſtruQion, , got upon me 

A nobleneſs in record: But I will pu 

A bridegroom in my death, and run into't © 

As to a lover's bed 3. Come then; and, Eros, 

Thy maſter dies thy ſcholar ; to do thus [falling on bisfevord. 

I learn'd of thee. How! not dead? not dead; re, 20 

The guard! how)! O, diſpach me. F cn 

Enter DeRCETAS, and Guard, „ 

1. Guard, What's the noiſe? | 


3 — But 1 willbe 
A bridgroom in my death, and run into't 
As to à lover's bed.] Stowe, deſcribing the e of Sir Chailes 
Davers, one of the earl of Eſſex's affociates, ſays, that ( having —.— off 
his gown and doublet in a moſt cheerful manner, ratber lile a 
than a priſoner werent ef death, he prayed very devoutly.” 7 rs 


This thought — before in Mea re or M OF [: ö 
1 — e dis, 8 ſa fo 15 ge Dad gde 
Iwill encounter darkneſs like a brides. d 10m to 

And hug it in mine arms.” STzZEVENS. ,- =o wobl 

4 The guard! how!] N. nne b eee 

The guard, 5 ! O, diſpatch me! ogy; 3 
So, afterwards: 2281 007 „ 
% What $0! the emperor's guard? 


In the laft ſcene of the third act, he has ſaid, 
cc Authority melts from me, Of late, oh 1 tried hog 
4 Like boys unto a muſs, kipgs would ſtart forth, n, 
% And cry, your will!? 5 TIT 
The ſame miſtake has happened 1a the Merchant of Venice. Ses 
Vol. III. p. 96, n.6, MATLON E. 
Ant. 
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Ant, T have done my work ill, friends ; O, make an bond 
Of what I have begun. 
2. Guard. The ſtar is fallen. 
1. Guard. And time is at his Fm 
All. Alas, and woe! 
Ant. Let him that loves me, frike me dead, | 
1. Guaril. Not 1. Hane 
1 2. Guard. Nor I. : 
Guard. Nor any one. of gau Guard, 
er. Thy death and fortunes bid _ followers fly, 
This ſword but ſhewn to 5 with this ew oo 
Shall enter me with him. 
Enter Diouzo zs PA 


Dis. Where's Antony? 
Der. There, Diomed, . . 
Dio. Lives he? Walt thou not anſwer man ? 
Exit DerczTas 
Ai. Art thou there, Diomed? Draw * ſvord, and 
giye me | | 
Sufficins” kes for bath, | 
Dio. Moſt abſolute ford, 5 
My miſtreſs Cleo + prom ſent me to thee,” 
Ant, When did ſhe ſend thee? © 
Dio. Now, my lord. 
Ant. Where is ſhe? 
Dio. . in her monument. She had a a propheſyin 
2 ear ä 
or what hath come to paſs : for when ſhe ſaw 
(Which never ſhall be found) you did ſuſpect 
he had diſpos'd with Czſar 5, and that your rage 
Would not be purg'd, ſhe ſent you word ſhe was dead; 
But, fearin fince how it might work, bath ſent 
Me to aim the-truth ; and I am come, 
I dread, too late. 
Ant. Too late, good Diomed Call wy, guatd, 1 
pr'ythee. 


5 She bad diſpos'd with Ceſar,] To diſpoſe, in this inſtance \perhaps 
6zuitics to alt ter m, to ſettle =h 87 i | | 4 Di 
10. 
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Dio. What, ho! the emperor's guard! The guard, 


what, ho! 
Come, your lord calls, | 
Enter ſome of the Guard. 
Ant. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra bides; 
'Tis the laſt ſervice that I ſhall command you. . 
1. Guard. Woe, woe are we, fir, you may not live to 
wear FP 
All your true followers out, 
All. Moſt heavy day! 1 
Ant. Nay, good my fellows, do not pleaſe ſharp fate 
To grace it with your ſorrows: bid that welcome 
Winch comes to puniſh us, and we puniſh it 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up: 
I have led you oft; carry me now, good friends, 
Aud have my thanks for all. [ Exeunt, bearing Antony. 


SCENE XIII. 
The ſame, A Monument. 
Enter abowe, CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, and Iras, 


Cleo. O Charmian, I will never go from hence, 
Char. Be comforted, dear madam, 
Cleo. No, I will not: 
All ſtrange and terrible events are weleome, 
But comforts we deſpiſe; our ſize of ſorrow, 
Proportion'd to our cauſe, muſt be as great 
4 Enter DiouEDEs. 
As that which makes it.—How now? is he dead ? 
Dio. His death's upon him, but not dead. 
Look out o? the other ſide your monument, 
His guard have brought him thither. 


Enter Ax ro v, borne by the Guard. 

Cleo. O fun, | 

Burn the great ſphere thou moy'ſt in !—darkling® fond. 
| | e 


© —darkling—] i. e. without light. So, in the Two. angry Women 

of Abingdon, 1599: _ | | 9 71 

„% —my mother hath a torch, your wife | | | A. 
$* Goes darkling up and down,” STEEVENS: 
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$750 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
The varying ſhore o'the world? -O Antony! 
Antony, Antony! Help, Charmian, help; Iras, help; 
Help, friends below ; let's draw him hitker. WF. 
Ant. Peace: | 
Not Cæſar's valour hath o'erthrown Antony, 
But Antony's hath triumph'd on itſelf. 
Cleo, 80 it ſhould be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but woe tis ſo ! 
Ant. 1 am dying, Egypt, dying ; only 
I here imp6rtune death“ a while, until 
Of many thouſand kiſſes the poor laſt 
I lay upon thy lips. % 
Cleo. I dare not, dear, Yo 
(Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not, 
Leſt I be taken?:; not the imperious ſhew | 
7 0 fun, | _ | 
Burn the great ſphere thou mow'fl in | dar bling ſtand ; 
The varying ſhore o th* world .] She deſires the ſun to burn his 
own orb, the vehicle of light, and then the earth will be dark. Jonunsox, 
The werying ſhore o' th* wvorld! i. e. of the earth, where light and 
darkneſs make an inceſſant variation. WarBurTONe 
According to the philoſophy which prevailed from the age of Ariſtotle 
to that of Shakſpeare, and long fince, the ſun was a planet, and was 
whirled round the earth by the motion of a ſolid ſphere in which it was 
fixed. If the ſun therefore was to ſet fire to the ſphere, ſo as to con- 
ſame it, the conſequence muſt be, that itſelf, for want of ſupport, muſt 
drop through, and wander in endleſs ſpace; and in this caſe the earth 
would be involved in endleſs night. HzATH-. 
8 I bere impirtune death] 1 ſolicit death to delay; or, trouble death 
by keeping him in waiting, JonhNsQox. 8 
9 Tn oY OOO 
[ Dear my lerd, pardon, ) I dare not, ö * 

Left I be taten: ] Antony has juſt ſaid that he only ſolicits death to 
delay his end, till he has given her a farewell kiſs. To this the replies 
that foe dares not; andy in our authour's licentious diction, ſhe may 
mean, that ſhe,” now above in the monument, does not dare to deſcend 
that he may take leave of her. But, from the defect of the metre in 
the ſecond line, I think it more probable that a word was omitted by 
the compoſitor, and that the poet wrote: . 
1 1 ou not, dear, 

(Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not deſcend, . 
+» Lefl I be taken, p | 9 Au | | 
Mr, Theobald amends the paſſage differently, by adding to the end of 
?! : . 
Antony's ſpeech—-Come down, His note has been preferved in lo late 
1 8 78 . | ditions, 
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Of the full-fortun'd Czſar* ever ſhall _ 
Be brooch*d with me * 3 if knife, drugs 5 ſerpents, have 


Edge, ſting, or operation“, I am ſafe : 

Your vile Oftavin, with her modeſt eyes, 

And Kill concluſion +, ſhall acquire no honour 

Demuring upon me.—But come, come, Antony, 

Help me, my women, we mult draw thee up;— 

Aſſiſt, good friends. 3 | 

Ant. O, quick, or I am gone, | Apps 
Cleo. 3 2 ſport, indeed 5 !—How heavy weighs my 


editions, but, his emendation not being mentioned, it is perfectly unig- 
igible ALON Es ; 

3 Of the full-fortun'd Cæſar—] So, in Othello: Tak . 

«© What a full-fortune doth the thick-lips owe?” Maronr. 

2 Be brooch'd qwith me.] Be brooch'd,.i.e. adorn'd. A brooch was an 
ornament formerly worn in the hat, So in Ben Jonſan's Poetafter, 
« Honour's a good brooch to wear in a man's hat at all times.” The 
Rev. Mr, Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient metrical Hiſtory 
of Floddon Field, that. brooches in the North are buckles ſet with ſtones, 
ſuch as thoſe with which ſhirt-boſoms and handkerchiefs are claſped. 

. STEEVENS. 
Brooch is properly a bodkin, or ſome ſuch inſtrument (originally a ſpit) 
and ladies? bodkins being headed with gems, it ſometimes ſtands for an 
ornamental trinket or jewel in general, in which ſenſe it is perhaps 
uſed at preſent. PER. | | | 

Our authour in Als ell that ends well ſpeaks of the brooch and the 
tortbpick, as at one time conſtantly worn by thoſe who affected elegance. 


; MALONEs 
3 - if knife, drugs, ſerpents, have | 
a, . N Here is the ſame irregular poſition of 
the words, that Mr. Warner would avoid or amend in Hamlet; and yet 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have attended to this matter in the very play before 
vs, Act III. ſc. ii. ToLLET. eee 
This thought occurs in Pericles Prince of Tyres _ 
„ If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters deep, | N 
„ Unty'd I till my virgin knot will keepe. 1 STEE VES. 
* — fill conclufion,] Sedate determination; filent coolneſs of reſo- 


a 


lution, , JonxscoR. | Se” 7" | OM 
|S Here's ſport, indeed 1-1 1. the meaning of theſe ſtrange words 
is, bere's trifli in carne. TJonnsoN. 


e ling, yos do not wor 
Perhaps — here's a curious game, the laſt we ſhall ever play 
vith Antony! Or perhaps ſhe is thinking of fiſhing with a line, à di- 
verſion of which we have been already told ſhe was fond. Shakfpeare 
has introduced ludicrous ideas with as much incongruity in N places. 
tre? ; ALONE. 


Our 


Our ftrength is all gone into heavineſs 5, | 
That makes the weight: Had I great Juno's power, 
The ſtrong-wing d Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, 
And ſet thee by Jove's fide. Vet come a little, — 
Wiſhers were ever fools ;—O, come, come, come; 
gy un He I Dey draw Antony 25. 
And My: 5 4 — where thou haſt liv'd 7: 
nicken with kiſſing“; had my lips that power, 
Niue would I wear * out. MS e 
All. A heavy gh: 
Ant. I am dying, Egypt; dying: | 
| Give me ſome wine, and let me ſpeak a little o. 
Cleo. No, let me ſpeak ; and let me rail fo high 
That the falſe houſewife Fortune * break her wheel 
Provok'd by my offene. N 
Ant. One word, ſweet queen: 
Of Cæſar ſeek your honour, with your ſafety.— O 
Cleo. They do not go together 
Ant. uae 46 hear me: 
None about Cæſar truſt, but Proculeius. 
Cleo. My reſolution, and my hands, I'll truſt; 
None about Cæſar. R 
Ant. The miſerable change now at my end, 
i NP | Lament 


6 == into heavineſs,] Heavineſs is here uſed equivocally for ſorrow 
and weigbt. MALON E. a W bk 

7 — where thou baſt liv'd;)] Old Copy oben thou, &c. Correfted 
by Mr. Pope. Maronz. n 

8 Quicken with kiſing z] That is, Revive by my kiſs. Jon xsox. 

So in Heywood's Royal ing, &c. 1637: n 
« And guickens moſt where he would moſt deſtroy.“ SrEEV. 

9 Give me ſome wine, c.] This circumſtance, like almoſt every 
other, Shakſpeare adopted from Plutarch. Sir Thomas North, in his 
tranſlation, ſays,—*, Antony made her ceaſe from lamenting, and call- 
ed for wine, either becauſe he was athirſt, or elſe for that thereby to 
haſten his death, When he had dronke, he carneftly prayed her, and 
perſuaded that ſhe would ſeeke to ſave her life, if ſhe could poſſible, 
without reproache and diſhonour: and that ſhe ſhould chiefly truſt Pro- 
culeius above any man elſe about Czſar,” STzrrvens.” 

1 — bouſewife Fortune, &c.] This deſpicable line has occurred be- 
fore, Jonns0N, N eee [046 
See An you like it, p. 126, n. 6. „ Let us fit, and mock the good 
houſewife Fortune from her wheel,” c. Maron x. 
2 The miſerable change, &c.] This ſpeech ſtands thus in fir me” 

5 bo 2 N * or 3 


* 
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Lament nor ſorrow at: but pleaſe your thoughts, 
In feeding them with thoſe my former fortunes | 
Wherein I liv'd, the greateſt prince o' the world, 
The nobleſt : and do now not baſely die, 
Not cowardly put off my helmet to 
My countryman ; a Roman, by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquiſh'd. Now, my ſpirit is going; 
I can no more. . Dales. 
Cleo. Nobleſt of men, woo't die? ä 
Haſt thou no care of me? ſhall I abide 
In this dull world, which in thy abſence is 
No better than a ſtye :O, ſee, my women, 
The crown o' the earth doth melt: My lord. 
O, wither*d is the garland of the war, | 
The ſoldier's pole“ is fallen; young boys, and girls, 
Are level now with men: the odds 1s gone, 
And there 1s nothing left remarkable | 
Beneath the viſiting moon“. [ She faints. 
Char. O, quietneſs, lady! 
Iras. She is dead too, our ſovereign, 
Char. Lady. | 
Tras. Madam,— | 
Char, O madam, madam, madam ! 
Iras. Royal Egypt! empreſs! 
Char. Peace, peace, Iras. 


North's tranſlation of Plutarch.“ As for himſelf, ſhe ſhould not la- 
ment nor ſorrow for the miſerable change of his fortune at the end of 
his days; but rather, that ſhe ſhould think him the more fortunate, 
for the former triumphs and honours he had received, conſidering that 
while he lived, he was the nobleſt and greateſt prince of the world, and 
that now he was overcome, not cowardly, but valiantly; a Roman, by 
another Roman.” STEEVENS». 
3 The ſoldier's pole] He at whom the ſoldiers pointed, as at a pa- 
geant held high for obſervation. JoxNns0N. 
4 — the odds is gone, 8 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the viſiting moon. ] So, in Macbeth: 
from this inſtant 
«©. There's nothing ſerious in mortality; 
©« All is but toys; renown, and grace, is dead; 
« The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
66 Is left this vault to brag on. MaALoNnEs. 


. les. 
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Cleo. No more, but e en a woman; and commanded 
By ſuch poor paſſion as the maid that milks, 
And does the meaneſt chares . It were for me 
To throw my ſcepter at the injurious gods; 
To tell them, that this world did equal theirs, 
Till they had ſtolen our jewel. All's but naught 
Patience is ſottiſn; and impatience does x 
Become a dog that's mad: Then is it fin, 
To ruſh into the ſecret houſe of death, | 
Ere death dare come to us ? How do you, women? 
What, what? good cheer ! Why, how now, Charmian? 
My noble girls Ah, women, women! look, 
Our lamp 1s ſpent, it's out: Good firs; take heart ;— 
| | [to the guard bel, 
We'll bury him: and then, what's brave, what's noble, 
Let's do it after the high Roman faſhion, 
And make death proud to take us. Come, away: 
This caſe of that huge ſpirit now is cold. 
Ah, women, women ! come ; we have no friend 
But reſolution, and the briefeſt end. 1 8 
¶ZEæeunt; thoſe above bearing off Antony's Joch. 


5 No more, but e'en a woman; ] Iras has juſt ſaid, —Royal Egypt, 
Empreſs ! Cleopatra completes the ſentence, (without taking notice of 
the intervening words ſpoken by Charmian, )——Empreſs no more; but 
eben a woman, now on a level with the meaneſt of my ſex. $o, in 
Julius Cæſar, p. 329, Caſſius ſays, 

4 No, it is Caſea; one incorporate 

«6 To our attempts» Am ] not flay'd for, Cinna ? 
to which Cinna replies, without taking any notice of the latter words 
[Am I not ſtay'd for?]: 

J am glad ont.“ 
i. e. I am glad that Caſca is incorporate to our attempts. See alſo p. 188, 
Re 4+ | 4 
The old copy reads - but in a woman. The emencation was made 
by Dr. Johnſon. The ſame error has happened in many other places 
in theſe plays. See Vol. III. p. 373, n. 9. MALONE. 

Peace, peace, Iras, is ſaid by Charmian, when ſhe ſees the queen re- 
covering, and thinks ſpeech troubleſome, JonxsOoN. 

© — the meaneſt chares. ] i. e. taſk- work. Hence our term chore- 
woman» So, in Hey wood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: „ She, like a good 
wife, is teaching her ſervants ſundry chares.” 

Again, in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: . - 

« Well, I muſt trudge to do a certain chare,” STELVENS- 


ACT 
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AG T V. SC ENR L. 


Czſar's Camp before Alexandria. 


Enter CRSAR, AGRIPPA, DoLAB BELLA, Mecanas? 
GALLus, PROCULEI1US, and Others. 


Cæſ. Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield; 
Being ſo fruſtrate, tell him, he mocks us by 
The pauſes that he makes. 

| | Dal. 


7 Mecznas, ] In the old copy Mena. Mic. however is prefixed to the 
ſpeeches allotted to this perſon through the ſcene. The correction in 
the preſent ſtage · direction was made by Mr. Theobald, MaLogiz 

s Being ſo fruſtrate, tell bim, be mocks us by ; 

The pauſes that hel. e for fruſtrated, was the lan- 
guage of Shakpeare's time. Soy in the Tempeſt; | 
66 — and the ſea mocks | 
...«« Our fruſtrate ſearch by land.“ 
So c:nſummate for conſummated, contaminate for contaminated, &c. &c. 

The laſt two words of the firſt of theſe lines are not found in the old 
copy. The defect of the metre ſhews that ſomewhat was omited, and 
the paſſage by the omiſſion was rendered unintelligible, 5 

When in the lines juſt quoted, the ſea is ſaid to mock the ſearch of 
thoſe who were ſeeking on the land for a body that had been drown'd 
in the ocean, this is eaſily underſtood, But in that before us the caſe 
is very different. When Antony himſelf made theſe pauſes, would he mock, 
or laugh at them ? and what is the meaning of mocking a pauſe ? 

In Meaſure for Meaſure the concluding word of a line was omitted, 
and in like manner has been ſupplied : | 

« How I may formally in perſon bear [me] 

« Like a true friar.“ 
and ſimilar omiſſions have happened in many other plays. See Vol. VI. 
p. 50%. n. 3. \ 

E further ſupport of the emendation now made, it may be obſerved, 
that the word mock, of which our authour makes frequent uſe, is al- 
moſt always employed as I ſuppoſe it to have been uſed here. Thus, 
in X. Lear: * Pray do not mock me. Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

& You do blaſpheme the good in mocking me. 
Again, in Al well that ends well: | 
« You barely leave our thorns to prick qurſelves, 
& And mock us with our bareneſs. 
Again, in the play before us: 
& that nod unto the world, 
c And mock our eyes with air,” 
The ſecond interpretation given by Mr. Steevens in the following note 
is a juſt interpretation of the text as now regulated; but extracts from 
the words in the old copy a meaning, which, without thoſe that I hay 


ſupplied, they certainly do not afford. MALons, 75 
e 
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Dol. Czar, I hals. | [Exit Dor aB. 
Enter DERCET as, with the fword of AnTony, 

Cæſ. Wherefore is that? and what art thou, that dar'ſt 

Appear thus to us? | 285 | 
Der. I am call'd Dercetas; 

Mark Antony I ſerv'd, who beſt was worthy 

Beſt to be ſerv'd: whilſt he ſtood up, and ſpoke, 

He was my maſter ; and I wore my life, 

To ſpend upon his haters : If thou pleaſe 

To take me to thee, as I was to him 

I'll be to Cæſar; if thou pleaſeſt not, 

I yield thee up my life. 
Cæſ. What 1s't thou ſay'ſt ? 
Der. I ſay, O Cæſar, Antony is dead. 
Cz/. The breaking of ſo great a thing ſhould make 

A greater crack : The round world ſhould have ſhook 


Lions into civil ſtreets“, 
| And 


He mocks the pauſes that be makes. i. e. he plays wantonly with the 
intervals of time which he ſhould improve to his own preſervation. Or 
the meaning may be.—being thus defeated in all his efforts, and left 
without reſource, tell him that theſe affected pauſes and delays of his 
in yielding himſelf up to me, are mere idle mockery, He mocks the 
Pauſes, may be a licentious mode of expreſſion for—be makes a mockery 
of us by theſe pauſes ; i, e. he trifles with us. STEEvENs, 

9 Ceſar, I ſhall.) The exit of Dolabella is not marked here in the 
old copy, but Mr. Theobald juſtly oblerves, that he muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have gone immediately to execute Cæſar's commands; who afterwards, 
when he aſks for him, recollects that he ſeat him on bufineſs. The 
ſubſequent ſpeeches therefore in this ſcene, which are given to Dolabella 
in the folio, have been transferred to Agrippa. MALons, 


1 — The round world ſpeuld bave ſhook 
Lions into civil ftreets, &c.] I think here is a line loſt, after which 


it is in vain to go in queſt, The ſenſe ſeems to have been this: The 
round world ſhould bave ſhook, and this great alteration of the ſyſtem 
of things ſhould ſcud lions into ftreets, and citizens into dens. There is 
ſenſe ſtill, but it is harſh and violent. Jonunsox, 
I believe we ſhould read—The ruin'd world, i. e. the general erup- 
tion of elements ſhould have Soo, &c. Shakſpeare ſeems to mean 
that the death of ſo great a man ought to have produced effects fimilar 
to thoſe which might be expected from the diſſolution of the unſiverſe 
when all diſtinctions ſhall be loſt. To ſhake any thing out, is a phraſe 
in common uſe among our ancient writers. So Holinſhed, p. 743— 
« God's providence ſbaking men out of their ſhifts of ſuppoſed m_ 5 
— : 0 ' a 98 
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And citizens to their dens: The death of Antony 
ls not a ſingle doom; in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 
Der. He is dead, Cæſar; 
Not by a publick miniſter of juſtice, 
Nor by a hired knife ; but that ſelf hand, 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the heart.—This is his ſword, 
I robb'd his wound of it; behold it ftain'd 
With his moſt noble blood. 
Cz/. Look you ſad, friends? 
The gods rebuke me, but it 1s tidings 
To waſh the eyes of kings . 
Agr. And ſtrange it is, 
That nature muſt compel us to lament 
Our moſt perſiſted deeds. _ 

Mec. His taints and honours 
Waged equal with him ?. | 
| Aer. 

Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare might mean nothing more here than 
merely an earthquake, in which the ſhaking of the round world was 
to be ſo violent as to toſs the inhabitants of woods into cities, and the 
inhabitants of cities into woods, STEEVENS. 

The defect of the metre ſtrongly ſupports Dr. Johnſon's conjecture, 
that ſomething is loft. Perhaps the paſſage originally ſtood thus: 

The breaking of ſo great a thing ſhould make : 
A greater crack. The round world ſhould have ſhook ; 
Thrown bungry lions into civil ſtreets, 

Aad citizens to their dens. 

In this very page, five entire lines between the word book in my note, 
and the ſame word in Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, were omitted by the com- 
politor, in the original proof ſheet, MAaLonz. ; 

The ſenſe, I think, is complete and plain, if we confider ſhook, (more 
properly aken,) as the participle paſt of a verb active. The metre 
would be improved if the lines were diftributed thus : 

— The round world ſhould have ſhook” 
Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens 
Into their dens. TyRwWHITT. 

2 — but it is cidings 

To waſp theeyes of kings.) That is, May the gods rebuke me, if 
this be not ridings to make kings weep. But, again, for if not. 2 

3 Waged ere bim. ] It is not eaſy to determine i 
meaning of the word wage. In Otbello it occurs agein : N 

„To wake and wage a danger profitleſs,” 
Vor. VII. P P Ie 
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Aer. A rarer ſpirit never | 
Did ſteer N but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Cæſar is touch'd. 
Mec. When ſuch a ſpacious mirror's ſet before him, 
He needs muſt ſee himſelf. 
Cæſ. O Antony! 
I have follow'd thee to this; — But we do launce 
Diſeaſes in our bodies“: I muſt perforce 
Have ſhewn to thee ſuch a declining day, 
Or look on thine ; we could not ſtall together 
In the whole world: But yet let me lament, 
With tears as ſovereign as the blood of hearts, 
'That thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all deſign, my mate in empire, 
Friend and companion in the front of war, 
'The arm of mine own body, and the heart 
Where mine his thoughts did kindle, — that our ſtars, 
Unreconciliable, ſhould divide | 
Our equalneſs to this 5,—Hear me, good friends, 
But I will tell you at ſome meeter ſeaſon ; 
: Enter a Meſlenger. 
'The buſineſs of this man looks out of him, 
We'll hear him what he ſays.—Whence are you ? 
Me/. A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my miſtreſs *, 
Confin'd in all ſhe has, her monument, ö | 


It may fignify to ppeſe. The ſenſe will then be, his taints and honours 
were an equal match; i. e. were oppoſed to each other in juſt propor- 
tions, like the counterparts of a wager, STEzvENs. 

4 —But we dolaunce 

Diſcaſes in aur bodies :] When we have any bodily complaint, that 

is curable by ſcarifying, we uſe the lancet: and if we neglect to do ſo, 
we are deſtroyed by it. Antony was to me a diſeaſe; and by his being 
cyt of, I am made whole. We could not both have lived in the world 
together. FA 

Launch, the word an the old copy, is only the old ſpelling of /aunce- 
See Minſhew's Die r. in v. — : | 

5 Our equalneſs to this.] That is, ſhould baue made us, in our equality 
of * to a pitch like this, that one of us muſt die. Jon xs. 
2 poor Ex yptias yet; the queen my miſtreſs, &.] If this punctua- 
tion be right, the man means to ſay, — — — Egyptian, that 
is, yet @ ſervant of the queen of Egypt, though ſoon to become a ſubject 
of Rome, JonNns0Ns. | of 
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Of thy intents deſires inſtrution z; 

That ſhe preparedly may frame herſelf | 

To the way ſhe's forc'd to. 
Cæſ. Bid her have good heart; 

She ſoon ſhall know of us, by ſome of ours, 

How honourable and how kindly we? 

Determine for her: for Cæſar cannot live 

To be ungentle 5, | 
Me/. So the gods preſerve thee! | [ Exit, 
Cæſ. Come hither, Proculeius ; Go, and ſay, FAY 

We purpoſe her no ſhame : give her what comforts 

The quality of her paſſion ſhall require; 

Left, in her greatneſs, by ſome mortal ſtroke 

She do defeat us: for her life in Rome 

Would be eternal in our triumph“: Go, 

And, with your ſpeedieſt, bring us what ſhe ſays, 

And how you find of her. : 
Pro. Cæſar, I ſhall. | [Exit PrROCULEIUS. 


Ce/. Gallus, go you along, —Where's Dolabella, 
To ſecond Procyuleius? [Exit GALLUS. 


Agr. Mec. Dolabella! 

Ce/. Let him alone, for I remember now 
How he's employ'd; he ſhall in time be ready. 
Go with me to my tent ; where you ſhall ſee 


7 How honourable and how kind'y we-] Our authour often uſes 


adjectives adverbially. So, in Julius Ceſor : 
% Young man, thou could'ſt not die more bonourable,” 
See alſo Vol. V. p. 234, n. 3. The modern editors, however, all 
neee ly, MALoNE. | | 
— for Ceſar cannot live 
To be ungentle.] The old copy hag/eave, Mr, Pope made = 
emendation. MALONE. 
9 — ber life in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph :] Hager reads judiciouſly 
enough, but without neceſſity: 
Would be eternalling our triumph. 
The ſenſe is, If ſpe dies bere, ſhe wwill be forgotten, but if T ſend ber in 
triumph to Rome, ber memory and my glory will be eternal. Jon xo. 
The following paſlage in the Scourge of Venus, cc. a poem, 1614, 
will ſufficientiy ſupport the old reading: 
44 If ſome foule-ſwelling ebon cloud would fall, 
„ Fox her to hide herſelf eternalin.” STELVENS, 
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How hardly I was drawn into this war; 
How calm and gentle I proceeded ſtill 

In all my writings : Go with me, and ſee 
What I can ſhew in this. [Exeunt, 


x SCENE I. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Monument. 
Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, and IRas% 


Cleo. My deſolation does begin to make 

A better life: *Tis paltry to be Cæſar; 

Not being fortune, he's but fortune's knave ?, 

A miniſter of her will; And it is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds 3; 
Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change; 


1 Enter Cleopatra, &c.] Our authour here (as in X. Henry VIII. 
p- 122, n. 7+) hasattempted to exhibit at once the outſide and the inſide on 
a building, It would be impoſſible to repreſeat this ſcene in any way or 
the Rage, but by making Cleopatra and her attendants ſpeak all their 
ſpeeches till the queen is ſeized, within the monument. MarLonz, 

2 —fortune's knave,] The ſervant of fortune, Jon xNs0ON. 
3 — And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, &c.] The difficulty of the 
paſſage, if any difficulty there be, ariſes only from this, that the act of 
ſuicide, _ the ſtate _—_ the re ſuicide are confounded. Volun- 
death, ſays ſhe, is an act cobich bolts up change; it produces a ſta 
"Fm Which fleeps, and never 2 more the =, * is 
The beggar's nurſe, and Ceſar's. 
Which has no longer need of the groſs and terrene ſuſtenance, in the uſe 
of which Cæſar and the beggar are on a level. | 

The ſpeech is abrupt, but perturbation in ſuch & ſtate is ſurely na» 
tural. JonnsoN. 5 8 

It has been already ſaid in this play, that 

46 our dungy earth alike j 
& Feeds man as beaſt.” : 
and Mr, Tollet obſerves, that in Herodotus, book iii. the Æthiopian 
king, upon hearing a deſcription of the nature of wheat, replied, that 
he was not at all ſurp: 229, if men, who eat nothing but dung, did not at- 
tain a longer life.“ Shakſpeare has the ſame epithet in the Winter: Tale: 
&& the face to ſweeten 1 | 
6 Of the whole dungy earth.“ 
Again, in Timon of Athens : 
„ the earth's a thief, 
© That feeds and breeds by a compoſture ſtolen 
« From general excrement.” STEEVENS. 


Which 
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Which ſleeps, and never palates more the dung, | 

The beggar's nurſe and Cæſar's. a — 

Enter, to the gates of the Monument, PROCULE1US, Gar- 
| Lus, and Soldiers. | 


Pro. Cæſar ſends greeting to the queen of Egypt; 
And bids thee ſtudy on what fair demands 
Thou mean'| to have him grant thee, 
Cleo. [within.) What's thy name? 
Pro. My name 1s Proculeius. | 
Cleo. [within.] Antony 
Did tell me of you, bade me truſt you; but 
I do not greatly care to be deceiv'd, 
That have no uſe for truſting, If your maſter 
Would have a queen his beggar, you muſt tell him, 
That majeſty, to keep decorum, muſt 
No leſs beg than a . : if he pleaſe 
To give me conquer d Egypt for my ſon, 
He gives me ſo much of mine own, as I 
Will kneel to him with thanks, 
Pro. Be of good cheer; 
You are fallen into a princely hand, fear nothing: 
Make your full reference freely to my lord, 
Who is fo full of grace, that it flows over | 
On all that need : Let me report to him 
Your ſweet dependancy ; Xin ſhall find 
A conqueror, that will pray in aid for kindneſs “, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to. | 
Cleo. \within.] Pray you, tell him 
Jam his fortune's vaſſal, and I ſend him 
The greatneſs he has got. I hourly learn 
A doctrine of obedience ; and would gladly 
Look him i' the face. 
Pro. This 111 report, dear lady. | 
Have comfort; for, I know, your plight is pity'd 
4 — that will pray in aid for kindneſs, ] Praying in aid is a term 
uſed for a A made in — of l. — calling in of help 
trom — that hath an intereſt in the cauſe in queſtion, HanmMzae 
5 — ſend bim | 
7 1 greatneſs be has got.] I allow him to be my conqueror; I own 
his ſuperiority with complete ſubmiſſion, 'Jonnso0N. . 


5 Of 
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Of him that caus'd ĩt. N Ane bogs .; | 
Gal. You ſee how eaſily ſhe may be ſurpriz'd*; 
_ . . [Here PROCULE1US, and two of the guard, aſcend the 
monument by a ladder placed againſt a window, and 
having deſcended, came behind CLEOPATRA, Some 
E the guard unbar and open the gates", 
Guard her till Cæſar com. 

[70 Proculeius and the guard. Exit Gallus, 

Tras. Royal queen! P of 
8 Char, 


6 Gal. You ſee bow eafily ſpe may bi ſurpria'dsy ?: 

Guard lt: hug in To es Leek, as well a8 the preced- 
ing, Pro. [i. e- Proculeius] is prefixed in the old copy. It is clear from 
the paſſage quoted from Plutarch in the following note that this was an 
error of the compoſitor's at the preſs, and that it belongs to Gallus; 
who, after Proculeius hath, according to his ſuggeſtion, aſcended the 
monument, goes out to inform Cſar that Cleopatra is taken. That 
Cæſar was informed immediately of | Cleopatra's being taken, appears 

from Dolabella's firſt ſpeech to Proculeius on his entry. See p. 584: 

4 Proculeius, | . | | 
«© What thou haſt done, thy maſter Cæſar knows, &c. 
This information, it is to be preſumed, Cæſar obtained from Gallus, 
The ſtatze·directiont being very imperfe@in this ſcene in the old copy, 
no exit is here marked but as Gallus after wards enters along with Cæſar, 
it was undoubtedly the authour's intention that he ſhould here go out. 
In the modern editions this as well as the preceding ſpeech is given to 
Proculeius, though the error in the old copy clearly ſhews that we 
ſpeakers were intended, Marons. 4528 

7 In the old copy there is no ſtage - direction - That which is now in- 
ſerted is formed on the old tranſlation of 'Plutarch : © Proculeius came 
to the gates that were very thicke and ſtrong, and ſurely barred ; but yet 
there were ſome cranews through the which ber woyce might be beard, 
and ſo they witbout underſtood that Cleopatra demaunded the king- 
dome of Egypt for her ſonnes: and that Porculeius aunſwered her, 
that ſhe ſhould be of. good cheere and not be affrayed to reſer all unto 
Cæſar. After he had viewed the place very well, he came and reported 
her aunſwere unto Cæſar: who immediately ſent Gallus to ſpeak once 
againe with her, and b. d him purpoſely hold her with talk, bil, Pro- 
culeius did ſet up a ladder againſt that bigb windowe by the which An- 
tenius was treſed up, and came down into the monument with two of bis 
men bard by the gate, where Cleopatra ſtood to hear what Gallus faid 
unto her. One of her women which was ſhut in her monument with 
her, ſawe Proculeius by chaunce, as he came downe,. and ſhreeked 
out, O, poore Cleopatra, thou art taken. Then when ſhe ſawe Pro- 


culeius behind her as the came from the gate, ſhe thought * wn 


oo © 
* 
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Char. O Cleopatra! thou art taken, queen 
Cleo. Quick, quick, good hands. [drawing a dagger. 
Pro. Hold, worthy lady, hold: [ie and di/arms ber. 
Do not yourſelf ſach _— who are in this ob b 
Reliev'd, but not betray d. : 
Cleo. What; of death too, | 
That rids our dogs of languiſh * ? 
Pro. Cleopatra, 9 „8. 
Do not abuſe my maſter's bounty, by 
The undoing of yourſelf : let the world ſee 
His nobleneſs well acted, which your death 
Will never let come forth. | = 
Cleo. Where art thou, death ? on 
Come hither, come! come, come, and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars? - 
Pro. O, temperance, lady ! - Ip 
Cleo. Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, fir; 
If idle talk will once be neceſſary, | 24 
I'll not ſleep neither“: This mortal houſe I'll ruin, 


"Do 


ſtabbed herſelf with a ſhort dagger the wore of purpoſe by her fide. But 
Proculeius came ſodainly upon her, and taking her by both the | 
ſayd unto her, Cleopatra, firſt thou ſhalt doe thy ſelfe grea 
wrong, and ſecondly unto Cæſar, to deprive him of the oceaſion and 
opportunitie openlie to ſhew his vauntage and mercie, and to give his 
enemies cauſe to accuſe the moſt courteous and noble prince that ever 
was, and to appeache, him as though he were a cruel and mercileſſe 
man, that were not to be truſted. So, even as he ſpake the word, he 
tooke her dagger from her, and ſhooke her clothes for feare of an poy- 
ſon hidden about her.”, MATLONE. 2 Wa 
8 — of languiſp ?] So, in Romeo and Juliet, Act I. fe. ii: "Ma 
c One deſperate grief cure with another's languiſb. STEEY., 


'9 Worth _ babes and beggars !] Why, death, wilt thou not rather 
an employ thy force upon babes and beggars, JOHNSON, 


ſeize a queen, t 
I 15 idle tall will once be neceſſar 


[1 not ſleep neither :] T will nat eat, and F it will be neceſſary now 


fer once to waſte a moment in idle tall of my purpoſe, I will not ſhe 
neither, In common converſation we often uſe will be, with as little 


relation to futurity. As, Now I am going, it will be fit for me to dine 


firſt. Jo#NsoN. 


once may mean ſometimes. Of this uſe of the word I have already 


glven inſtances, both in the Merry Wives of W indſor, and XK. Hen. VII. 
The meaning of Cleopatra ſeems to be this. 


.I idle talking be ſome» 
times 
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Do Czſar what he can. Know, fir, that I 

Will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's court 

Nor once be chaſtis'd with the ſober eye 

Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoift me up, 

And ſhew me to the ſhouting varletry  - 

Of cenſuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 

Be gentle grave unto me! rather on Nilus' mud 

Lay me ftark naked, and let the water-flies 

Blow me into abhorring } rather make 

My country's high pyramides my gibbet, 

And hang me up in chains! 14% tio 
Pro. You do extend | | 


The thoughts of horror further than you ſhall 
Enter DoLABEZLILA. 


i Dol. Proculeius, i 
What thou haſt done thy maſter Cæſar knows, 
And he hath ſent for thee: for the queen, 
III take her to my guard. 


Pro. So, Dolabella, 
It hall content me beſt: be gentle to her. 


To Cæſar I will ſpeak what you ſhall pleaſe, [ta CL zo. 
If you'll employ me to him. | 
1 [Exeunt Pxocur zus, and Soldiers, 


58 
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times neceſſary to the prolongation of life, why I will not ſleep for fear 
of talking idly in my ſleep. 

The ſenſe deſigned, however, may be—If it be neceſſary to talk of 
performing impoſſiblities, why, I'll not ſleep neither. STzzvzNs. 
The explications above given appear to me fo unſatisfaory, and ſo 

little deducible from the words, that I bave no doubt that a line has 
been loſt after the word neceſſary, in which Cleopatra threatened to ob- 
ſerve an obſtinate ſilencc. The line probably began with the words I/, 
and the compoſitor's ye glancing on the ſame words in the line be- 
neath, all that intervened was loſt, See p. 508, n. 7, and p. 577, n. 1. 

The words I'Y not ſleep neither, contain a new and diſtin menace. 
I once thought that Shakſpeare might have written—1'll not ſpeak nei- 
ther; but in p. 492, Czſar comforting Cleopatra, ſays, #6 ed, and 


ſleep 3 which ſhews that ſleep in the paſſage before us is the true reading. 
. | MALONE« 
_ 2 My country's high pyramides my gibbet,] See p. 492, n. 7, MAL wn 
a ö 06s 
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Dol. Moſt noble empreſs, you have heard of me? 

Cleo, I cannot tell. | 

Dol. Aſſuredly, you know me. 

Cleo. No matter, fir, what I have heard, or known. 
You laugh, when boys, or women, tell their dreams; 
Is't not your trick? 

Dol. I underſtand not, madam. | 

Cleo. I dream'd, there was an emperor Antony j— 
O, ſuch another ſleep, that I might ſee 
But ſuch another man ! | 

Dol. If it might pleaſe you, — 

Cleo. His face was as the heavens ; and therein ſtuck 
A ſun, and moon ; which kept their courſe, and lighted 
The little O, the earth 3, | 

Dol. Moſt ſovereign creature,— | 

Cleo. His legs beſtrid the ocean“: his rear'd arm 
Creſted the world : his voice was property'd 
As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends wy 
But when he meant to quail and ſhake the orb, 

He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no winter in't; an autumn 'twas, 


3 The little O, the earth.) Theſe words appearing in the old copy 
thus, —The little „ cb” earth, Theobald conjectured with ſome proba. 
bility that Shakſpeare wrote 

The little O o'tbe earth. 
When two words are repeated near to each other, printers very often 
omit one of them. The text however may well ſtand. 

Shakſpeare frequently uſes O for an orb or circle» So in XK. Hen. V. 

40 can we cram | 
« Within this wooden O the very caſques, &c. 
Again, in A Midſummer- Night's Dream: 
% Than all you firy ges, and eyes of light.” MarLonr. 
4 His legs beſtrid the ocean, &.] So, in Julius Ceſar : 
« Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow world, 
« Like a Colofſus.” Maronr. 

— bis rear'd arm Y | 

5 Creſted the world.] Alluding to ſome of the old creſts in he- 
raldry, where a raiſed arm on a wreath was mounted on the helmet. 

Pzzxcy. 
© and that to friendt;] Thus the old copy. The modern editors 
read, with no leſs obſcurity : 
— when that to friends, STEEVENS» 


* 


That 
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That grew the more by reaping 7: His delights 
Were dolphin-like ; they ſhew'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in: In his livery 
Walk*d crowns, and crownets; realms and iſſands were 
As plates * dropp'd from his pocket. 

Dol. Cleopatra,— 

Cleo. Think you, there was, or might be, ſuch a man 
As this I dream'd of ? 

Dol. Gentle madam, no. 

Cleo. Youlie, up to the hearing of the gods, 


7. — For: bis bounty, | J 
. There was no winter in't; an autumn *tevas, | 
"That grew the more by reaping : ] The old copy has—an Antony it 
was. The emendation is Mr. Theobald's. The following lines in 
Shakſpeare's 53d Sonnet add ſupport to the emendation: 
44 Speak of the ſpring, and foiſon of the year, 
«© The one doth ſhadow of your bounty ſnew; 
„% The other as your bounty doth appear, 
© And you in every bleſſed ſhape we know.“ 
By the other in the third line, i. e. the foiſon of the year, the poet 
means antumn, the ſeaſon of plenty, 
Again, in the Tempe: | 
« How does my bounteous ſiſter [Ceres] 7 Matonz. 
cannot reſiſt the temptation to quote the following beautiful paſſage 
from B. Jonſon's New Inn, on the ſubject of liberality. 
«© He gave me my firſt breeding, I acknowledge; 
4 Then ſhow'r'd his bounties on me, like the hours 
c That open- handed fit upon the clouds, 
4 And preſs the liberality of heaven 
s Down to the laps of thankful men.” STzzvzns. 
's Ai plates—] Plates mean, I believe, filver money. So, in Mar- 
lowe's Few of Malta, 1633: 
&© Rat'ſt thou this Moor but at 200 plates * STEBVENS. 
Mr. Steevens juſtly interprets p/ates to mean filver money. The balls 
or roundels in an eſcutcheon, according to their different colours, have 
different names, If gule, or red, they are called torteauxes; if or or 
yellow, bezants ; if argent or white, plates, which are buttons of fil- 
ver, without any impreſſion, but only prepared for the ſtamp, —So, 
Spenſer” 8 Faery Nueene, B. II. C. VII. St. 5 
& Some others were new driven, and diſtent_ 
. » © Into great ingoes, and to wedges ſquare; 
% Some in round plates withouten moniment, 
cc But moſt were ſtampt, and in their metal bare, 
« The antique ſhapes of kings and keſars, ſtraung and rare.” 
WnxaATE TT. 


But, 
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But, if there be, or ever were one ſuch, 
It's paſt the ſize of dreaming: Nature wants ſtuff 
To vie ſtrange forms with fancy; yet, to imagine 
An Antony, were nature's piece gainſt fancy, 
Condeming ſhadows quite *. 

Dol. Hear me, good madam : 
Your loſs is as yourſelf, great; and you bear it 
As anſwering to the weight: Would I might never 
O'ertake purſu'd ſucceſs, but I do feel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that ſhoots * 
My very heart at root. . 

Cleo. I thank you, fir | | 
Know you, what Cæſar means to do with me? 

Dol. I am loth to teil you what I would you knew. 

Cleo. Nay, pray you, fir, 

Dol. Though he be honourable,— 

Cleo. He'll lead me then in triumph? 

Dol. Madam, he will; Iknow it. 

Within. Make way there, —Cæſar. 


Enter CzSaR, GALLUs, PrROCULEIUs, MECANAaS, 

a SELEUCUS, and Attendants, ; 
Cæſ. Which is the queen of Egypt? N | 
Dol. It is the emperor, madam. [Cr 80, ineels, 
Cæſ. Ariſe, you thall not kneel: 

I pray you, riſe ; riſe, Egypt. 
Cleo. Sir, the gods 


or ever were one ſuch, ] The old copy has—nor ever, &. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. MALoNnE. 
1 To vie ffrange forms—] To wie was a term at cards. See the Tamin 
of the Shrew, p. 290, n. 8. STEEVENS. | 
6 yet to imagine : 
An Antony, were nature's piece gainſt fancy, 
Condemning ſhadows quite. ] The word piece, is a term appropriated 
to works of art. Here Nature and Fancy produte each their piece, and 
the piece done by Nature had the preference. Antony was in reality 
paſt the ſize of dreaming; he was more by Nature than Fancy could 
preſent in ſleep. Jon RSO. 
> — ſorots—) The old copy reads —ſuites. STEEVENS. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. The error aroſe from the 
two words, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, being pronounced alike. See 
Vol, II. p. 362, n. 8, Maron z. 88 : 
: Will 
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Will have it thus; my maſter and my lord | 
I muſt obey. een, | 
Ceæſ. Take to you no hard thoughts: 
The record of what injuries you did us, 
Though written in our fleſh, we ſhall remember 
As things but done by chance. | 
Cleo. Sole fir of the world, 
I cannot-proje& mine own cauſe ſo well 3 
Po make it clear; but do confeſs, I have 

Been laden with like frailties, which before 
Have often ſham'd our ſex. * | 

Cz/. Cleopatra, know, | 

We will extenuate rather than enforce : 
If you apply yourſelf to our intents, Th 
(Which towards you are moſt gentle) you ſhall find 
A benefit in this change; but if you ſeek 
To lay on me a cruelty, by taking 
Antony*s courſe, you ſhall bereave yourſelf _ 
Of my good purpoſes, and put your children 
To that deſtruction which I'll guard them from, 
If thereon you rely. I'll take my leave. 

Cleo And may, through all the world: *tis yours; and we 
Your *ſcutcheons, and your figns of conqueſt, ſhall. 

Hang in what place you pleaſe. . Here, my good lord, 
Cæſ. You ſhall adviſe me in all for Cleopatra “. 

Cleo. This is the brief of money, plate, and jewels, 

I am poſleſs'd of: tis exactly valued ; 

I cannot project mine own cauſe ſo well] To project a cauſe is to 
repreſent a 8 to project it es is to 2 or 9 a pro of 


defence. 8 
In Much ado about Nothing, we find theſe lines: 
6 She cannot love, | 
« Nor take no ſhape nor projet of affection, 
cc She is ſo ſelf-endear'd.” 
I cannot projet, xc. means therefore, I cannot ſhape or form my 
cauſe, &c. MaLons. | 
Sir John Harrington in his Metamorpoſis of Ajax, 1596, p. 79, ſays: 
& I have choſen Ajax for the preject of this diſcourſe.” | 
4 You ſhall adviſe me in all for Cleopatra.] You ſhall yourſelf be my 
counſellor, and ſuggeſt whatever you wiſh to be done for your relief, So, 
afterwards: 
« For we intend fo to diſpoſe you, as 
„ Yourſelf ſhall give us counſel,”  MALoNE, 


Not 
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Not petty things admitted. Where's Seleucus ? 
Sel. Here, madam. | 
Cleo. This is my treaſurer ; let him ſpeak, my lord, 
Upon his peril, that I have reſerv'd 
To myſelt nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 
Sel. Madam, 
I had rather ſeel my lips ©, than, to my peril, 
Speak that which is not. 
Cleo. What have I kept back? 
Sel. Enough to purchaſe what you have made known. 
Cz/. Nay, bluſh not, Cleopatra; I approve 
' Your wiſdom in the deed. 
Cleo. See, Cæſar! O, behold, 
How pomp is follow'd ! mine will now be yours; 
And, ſhould we ſhift eſtates, yours would be mine. 
The ingratitude of-this Seleucus does 
Even make me wild:—O ſlave, of no more truſt 
Than love that's hir'd !—What, goeſt thou back? thou 
ſhalt | 
Go back, I warrant thee ; but T'll catch thine eyes, 
Though they had wings: Slave, ſoul-leſs villain, dog! 


O rarely baſe 7! 
Ca. Good queen, let us entteat you. ' 
Cleo. O Cæſar, what a wounding ſhame is this“; 


s = "tis exactly valued, 

Not petty things admitted. ] i. e. petty things not being included. 
Becauſe Cleopatra in the next ipeech ſays that ſhe has reſerved nothing 
to herſelf, (fill tacitly excepting erty things,) Mr. Theobald very un- 
neceſſarily reads—omitred, © This declaration, (ſays he,) lays open 
her falſhood, and makes her angry when her treaſurer detects her in a 
direct lie. MATLTLON R. 

She is angry aſterwards that ſhe is accuſed of having reſerved more 
than petty things. 1 

6 — ſeel my _ Sew up my mouth. JownsoNe 

It means, cloſe up my lips as effectually as the eyes of a hawk are 
Cloſed. To ſeel hawks was the technical term. STEEVENS. 

7 O rarely baſe !] i. e. baſe in an uncommon degree. STEEVYVENS. 
80 Ceſar, This ſpeech of Cleopatra is taken from fir Thomas 
North's tranſlation of Plutarch, where it ſtands as follows. 0 
Cæſar, is not this great ſhame and reproach, that thou having vouch- 
ſafed to take the pains to come unto me, and haſt done me this ho- 

* nour, 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
i 
. 
| 
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That thou, vouchſafing here to viſit me, 

Doing the honour of thy lordlineſs 

To one ſo meek ?, that mine own ſervant ſhould 

Parcel the ſum of my diſgraces * b 

Addition of his envy *! Say, good Czſar, 

That I ſome lady trifles have reſerv'd, 

Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity 

As we greet modern friends 3 withal ; and ſay, 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 

For Livia, and Octavia, to induce 

Their mediation; muſt I be unfolded 

With one that I have bred ? The gods! It ſmites me 

Beneath the fall I have. Pr'ythee, go hence; [To Sel. 

Or I ſhall ſhew the cinders of my ſpirits 

Through the aſhes of my chance : Wert thou a mo 
hou 


nour, poor wretch and caitiff creature, brought into this pitiful and 
miſerable eſtate, and that mine own ſervants ſhould come now to ac- 
cuſe me. Though it may be that I have reſerved ſome jewels and 
trifles meet for women, but not for me (poor ſoul) to ſet out myſelf 
withal; but meaning to give ſome pretty preſents unto Octavia and 
Livia, that they making means and interceſſion for me to thee, thou 
mighteſt yet extend thy favour and mercy upon me, &c. STEEVENS. 

9 To one ſo meek,] Meek, I ſuppoſe, means here, rame, ſubdued 
by adverſity. So, in the parallel paſſage in Plutarch: —““ poor wretch. 
and caitiff creature, brought into this pitiful and miſerable eſtate . 
Cleopatra in any other ſenſe was not eminent for meekneſs. MALONE. 

Parcel the ſum of my diſgraces—] To parcel ber diſgraces, might be 
expreſſed in vulgar language, to bundle up ber calamitiess JOHNs0N. 

2 bis envy.] Envy is here, as almoſt always in theſe plays, malice, 
— See p. 47, n. a, and p. 70, n. 5. MALONE. ; 

3 — modern friend.] Common, ordinary acquaintance. See Vol, III. 
p. 163, n. 5; p. 396, n. 2; and p. 472, n. 9. MALONE, 

4 Through the afhes of my chance :—] Or fortune. The meaning 
is, Begone, or I ſhall exert that royal ſpirit which I had in my proſ- 
perity, in ſpite of the imbecillity of my preſent weak condition. This 
taught the Oxford editor to alter it to niſcbhance. WARBURTON» 

We have had already in this play—* the wounded chance of Antony.” 
£31 MAroxx. 

Or I Pall ew the cinders of my ſpirits | 
| Thregh — aſhes of my — Thus Chaucer in his Cas- 
#erbury Tales, late edit. v. 3180: 
Vet in our aſben cold is fire yreken.” - | 
And thus (as the learned editor of the Cant. Tales has obſerved): Mr. 
Gray, in his Church-yard Elegy: 1 
| | « Eyen 
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Thou would'ſt have mercy on me. 7 | 
Cæſ. Forbear, Seleucus, [Exit $z1,2u cus. 
Cleo. Be it known, that we, the greateſt, are miſthought 

For things that others do; and, when we fail, % 

We anſwer others* merits in our name, 

Are therefore to be pitied 5, 

Ce/. Cleopatra, | 

Not what you have reſerv'd, nor what acknowledg'd, 

Put we i' the roll of conqueſt: ſtill be it yours, 

Beſtow it at your pleaſure ; and believe, 

Cæſar's no merchant, to make prize with you 

Of things that merchants ſold. Therefore be cheer'd ; 

Make not your thoughts your priſons®: no, dear queen; 

For we intend ſo to diſpoſe you, as 


Yourſelf ſhall give us counſel. Feed, and ſleep: 


ec Even in our aſpes live their wonted fires.” . | 
Mr. Gray refers to the following paſſage in the 169 (171) ſonnet 
Petrarcb, as his original: | 
« Ch'i wveggio nel penſier, dolce mio foco, 
« Fredda una lingua, e due begli occhi chiuſi 
CC Rimaner dopo noi pien di fawille.” Edit. 1564. p. 271. 
STEEVENSs 
Again, in our authour's 73d Sonnet : 17 
« In me thou ſee'ſt the glowing of ſuch fire, 
« That on the aſhes of his youth doth lie.” M ALONE. 
5 Be it known, that we, the greateſt, are mis-thougbt 

For things that others do; and when we fall, 

We anſwer others merits in our name, 

Are therefore to be pitied. We ſuffer at our higheſt ſtate of eleva- 
tion in the thoughts of mankind for that which others d; and. when we 
fall, thoſe that contented themſelves only to think ill before, call us to 
anſwer in out own names for the merits of others. We are therefore to be 
pitied. Merits is in this place taken in an ill ſenſe, for actions meriting 
cenſure, JOHNSON. 7 

As demerits was often uſed in Shakſpeare's time as ſynonymous to 
merit, ſo metit might have been uſed in the ſenſe which we now. affix 
to demerit; or the meaning may be only, we ate called to account, and 
to anſwer in our own names for as, with which others rather than 
we, deſerve to be charged, MATLONR. 

6 Make not your thoughts your priſons: ] I once wiſhed to read, -- 

Make not your thoughts your poiſon ;— g : 
Do not deſtroy yourſelf by muſing on your misfortune, Yet I would 
change nothing, as the old reading preſents a very proper ſenſe. Be not 
4 priſoner in imagination, when in reality you are free, JohN. 
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Our care and pity is ſo much upon you 
That we remain your friend; And fo, adien.  - 
Cleo. My maſter, and my lord ! | 
Cz/. Not ſo: Adieu. | Exeunt Cxs AR, and bis trair. 
Cleo. He words me, girls, he words me, that I ſhould not 
Be noble to myſelf: but hark thee, Charmian. 
[whiſpers Charmian. 
Tras. Finiſh, lady; the bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 
Cleo. Hie thee again: 
I have ſpoke already, and it is provided; 
Go, put it to the haſte. 
. Char. Madam, I will. 


Re-enter DoLaBELLA. 
Dol. Where i is the queen? 
Char. Behold, fir. | [Exit CHARMTAN. 


Cleo. Dolabella ? 
Dol. Madam, as thereto ſworn by your command, 
Which my love makes religion to obey, 


I tell you this: Cæſar through Syria 
Intends his journey; and, within three days, 


You with your. children. will he ſend before: 
Make youf beſt'uſe of this: I have . 4 I 


| Your pleaſure, and my promile, 


Cleo. Dola ella, ** 
1 hall rain © ˙ 
Bol. T-your ſervant. 4 
Adieu; good queen; I muſt PAL) on Czſar. 
| Cleo. * Parevel, and thanks. [Exit Dola. 1 Now, Iras, 
2 . 8 think 'ſt _ f _ 
ou, an tian puppet, ſhalt ewn 
In Rome, 4 well A 14 95155 ſlaves 


3 
2 


2 of ud; det, mall we be enclouded, N 
And fore d to drink their = Br "ax 
Tras. The gods forbid ! 2 
Cleo. Nay, tis moſt certain, Iras: Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us, like 9 and ſcald rhimers f 
Balla 
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Ballad us out o' tune ?: the quick comedians *® 
Extem - will ſtage us, and preſent 
Our Alex 1an revels; Anton | 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ſhall ſee 
Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs ? 

I' the poſture of a whore. EEE 
Tras. O the gods ! 
Cleo. Nay, that's certain. | I 
Tras. I'll never ſee it; for, I am ſure, my nails 
Are 8 than mine eyes. | 
Cleo. y, that's the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their moſt abſurd intents *. —Now, Charmian? 


Enter CHARMIAN. 


Shew me, my women, like a queen; — Go fetch 
My beſt attires ;—I am again for Cydnus, . 
To meet Mark Antony: —Sirrah, Iras, go.— 


7 - ſcald rhimers | 
Ballad «x — tune :] So, in the Rape of Lucrece: 
: 460 2 thou N 
& Shalt have thy treſpaſs cited up in rbimes, 
« And ſung by children in ſucceeding times. MALONE» 
Scald was a word of contempt implying poverty, diſeaſe, and filth, 
a OoRNSON. 
8 .- the quick comedian: The lively, inventive, bel come - 
dians. So, * (ut meos guogue attingam, ) in an ancient tract, entitled A 
briefe deſcription of Ireland, made in this yeare, 1589, by Robert Payne, 
Sc. Bvo, 1589: ©* They are guick-wwitted, and of conſtitution of 
bodie. See p. 434, n. 7 3 and Vol. II. p. 349, n. 2. MALoONE. 
9 bey my greatneſ. ] The parts of women were acted on the ſtage 
by boys. HAN MER. 
To obviate this impropriety of men repreſenting women, T. Goff, 
in his tragedy of the Raging Turk, 1631, has no female character. 
6 'STEEVENS» 
1 Their moſt abſurd intents.) Mr, Theobald reads,—Their moſt 
oſſur'd intents. Cleopatra, he ſays, ( could nos think Cæſar's intent of 
carrying her in triumph abſurd, with regard to his own glory; and her 
finding an expedient to diſappoint him, could not bring it under that 
predicament.” MALONE. a 
I have preſerved the old reading. The deſign certainly appeared ab- 
ſurd enough to Cleopatra, both as ſhe thought it unreaſonable in itſelf, 
and as ſhe knew it would fail, JoHNsoN. 


Vor. VII. Qq Now, 


| 
| 


Haſt thou the pretty worm of Nilus® there, 
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Now, noble Charmian, we'll diſpatch indeed : | 
And, when thou haft done this chare, I'Il give thee leave 
To play till dooms-day.—Bring our crown and all, 


Wherefore's this noiſe ? [Exit Iras. A noiſe within, 
Enter one of the Guard. 


| Guard. Here's a rural fellow, | 
That will not be deny'd your highneſs? preſence ; 
He brings you figs. _ | 
Cleo, Let him come in. What poor an inſtrument 
| Re , [Exit Guard. 
May do a noble deed ! he brings me liberty. 
My reſolution's plac'd, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me : Now from head to foot 
I am marble-conſtant : now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine *. ' 
Re-enter Guard, with a Clown bringing a baſket. 
Guard. This is the man. | Ek 
Cleo. Avoid, and leave him. [ Exit Guard, 


That 


2 — now the fleeting moon 
Mo planet is of mine.] Alluding to the Egyptian devotion paid to 


the moon under the name of Iſis. WAR RUR TON. 


I really believe that our poet was not at all acquainted with the de- 
votion that the Egyptians paid to this planet under the name of Iſis; 
but that Cleopatra having ſaid, I bave nothing of woman in me, added, 
by way of amplification, that ſhe had not even the changes 7 diſpoſition 
peculiar to the ſex, and which ſometimes happen as frequently as thoſe of 
#be moon; or that ſhe was not, like the ſea, governed by the moon. So, 
in Richard III:.“ I being govern'd by the watry moon, &c. Why 


| ſhould the ſay on this occaſion that ſhe no longer made uſe of the forms 


of worſhip peculiar to her country ? 

Fleeting is inconſtant. So in Greene's Metamorphoſis, 1617 tm to 
ſhew the world ſhe was not fleeting.” STEEVINS. 

Our authour wil“ himſelt furnita us with a commodious interpreta- 
tion of this paſſage. I am now © whole as the marble, founded as the 


rock, and no longer changeable and fluctuating between different pur- 


poles, like the fleeting and inconſtant moon, 
&© That monthly changes in her circled orb.” MALON E. 
* 3 — tbe pretty worm of Nilus=] Worm is the Teutonick word for 


' ſerpent z3 we have the-blind-worm and flow - worm ſtill in our = 
an 
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That kills and pains not? 

Clown. Truly I have him: E2 I on not the the 
party that ſhould deſire you to touch him, for his biting 
is immortal; thoſe, that do die of i it, do ſeldom or never 


recover. 

Cleo. Remember'ſt thou any that have died 1 N 

Cbloxon. Very many; men and women too. I heard of 

one of them no longer than yeſterday: a very honeſt wo- 

man, but ſomething given to lie; as a woman ſhould not 
do, but in the way 15 honeſty : how ſhe died of the bitin 
of it, hat pain ſhe felt, Truly, ſhe makes a very 
report oꝰ the worm: But he that will believe all that they 
ſay, ſhall never be ſaved by half that they do + : But this is 
moſt fallible, the worm's an odd worm. 

Cleo. Get thee hence; ' farewel. | N 


Cloaun. I wiſh you all joy of the worm. 
Cleo. Farewel. [Clown /ets down the baſket, 


- Clown. You muft think this, Took you, that the worm 
will do his kinds, 


Cleo. Ay, ay; farewel. 
Clown, Look you, the worm is not to be truſted, but 


and the mens eall an enormous monſter, ſeen ſometimes in the 
northern ocean, the 22 Jon xsox. | 
So, in oy Dumb Knight, 1633: 
« Thoſe coals fs Roman Porcia did devour, 
« Are not burnt out, nor have th* ZE yptian worms | | 
« Yet loſt their ſtings.” Solos, 4 15 : 
Again, in the old verſion of the New Te eftament, Ads, xxviiie Nod 
when the barbarians ſawe the worme hang on his hand, &c,” ToLLET. 
See Vol. VI. p. 190, n. 9. MALONE., 
In the Northern counties, the word worm is Rill given to the ſerpent 
ſpecies in general. PzRcCY. 
4> But be that will believe all that they ſay, ſhall never be ſaved by 
half that they do:] Shakſpeare's clowns are always jokers, and deal in 
ſly ſatire, It is plain this muſt be read the e way, and all and 
balf change places. WARBURTON. 
Probably Shakſpeare deſigned that confuſion which the critick would 


diſentangle. STEEVENS. 
vill do his kind.] The ſerpent will act according to his nature. 
ohN SON. 
8o, in the ancient black letter romance of Syr Tryamoure, no date: 
c He dyd full gentylly bis kinde.” STEEvENS. 
Again, i in The Tragicall Hyftory of Romeus and Juliet, 1 562: 
6 For tickle Fortune deth, in changing, but her kind,” MaLonz3 


Q q 2 in 
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in the keeping of wiſe people ; for, indeed, there 1s no 


neſs in the worm. 
Cleo. Take thou no care; it ſhall be heeded. | 
"Clown, Ve wy good: give it OW I pray you, for it 


is not worth the feeding. 

Cleo. Will it eat me? 

Clown. You muſt not think I am ſo ſimple, but I know 
the devil himſelf will not — a woman: I know, that a 
woman 1s a diſn for the gods, if the devil dreſs her not. 
But, truly, theſe ſame w oreſon devils do the gods great 
harm in their women; for in every ten that they make, 
the devils mar five, 

Cleo. Well, get ties gone; farewel. 

Clown, Yes, forſooth ; I wiſh you joy of the war 

xit, 


Ne- entei Tx As » With robe, crown, &c. 


Cleo. Give me. my robe, put on my crown ; I have 
Immortal longings in me: Now no more 
The juice of gypt's grape ſhall moiſt this li 
Yate,'yare*, Iras ; quick, —Methinks, yh hear 
Antony call; I fee him rouſe himſelf 
To praiſe' my noble act; I hear him mock 
The luck of Cæſar, which the gods give men 
To excuſe their after wrath : Huſband, I come; 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 

I am fire, and air; my other elements 
I give to baſer life 7 J0,—have you done? 


6 Yare, yare,— 5 i. e. make haſte, be nimble, be ready. 801 in the 
old bl. romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys: 
“% Ryght ſoone he made him gare. STEEVENS. 
4 preceding paſſage preciſely aſcertains the meaning of the word; 
& to proclaim it civilly, were like 
c A halter d neck, which does * n thank 
4 For being yare about him.” | 
See alſo p. 575, n. 5. MALONE. 
7 I am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baſer life.] So, in X. Henry V. ©« He is pure air and fire; 
and the dull elements of earth and water never appear in him.” Do 
not our lives, (ſays Sir Andrew Aguecheek,) conſiſt of the four ele- 
ments?” MaALONE. 
Come 
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Come then, and take the laſt warmth of my lips. 
Farewel, kind Charmian ;—Iras, long farewel. 
Lille them, Iras Pe dies. 
Have I the aſpick in my lips * ? Doſt fall? 
If thou and nature can ſo gently part, 
The ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 
Which hurts, and is deſir' d. Doſt thou lie till ? 
If thus thou vaniſheſt, thou tell'ſ the world 
It is not worth leave-taking. 
Char. Diſſolve, thick cloud, and rain; that J may ſay, 
The gods themſelves do weep ! | 
Cleo. This proves me baſe ; 
Tf the firſt meet the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her? ; and ſpend that kiſs, 
Which is my heaven to have.—Come, thou mortal wretch, 
TT [to the aſp, which ſhe applies to her breaſt. 
With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinſicate 
Of life at once untie ; poor venomous fool, 
Be angry, and diſpatch. O, could'ſt thou ſpeak! 
That I — 0 hear thee call great Czſar, a 
Unpolicy'd* ! 7 
har. O eaſtern ſtar ! 
Cleo. Peace, peace! | 
Doſt thou not ſee my baby at my breaſt, 
That ſucks the nurſe aſleep ? 
Char. O, break! O, break! 
Cleo, As ſweet as balm, as ſoft as air, as gentle, 
O Antony !—Nay, I will take thee too:— 
[ applying another aſp to her arm. 


Have I the aſpick in my lips ?] Are my lips poiſon'd by the aſpick, 
that my kiſs has deſtroyed thee? MAaLons. 

5 Def fall?] Iras muſt be ſuppoſed to have applied an aſp to her 
arm while her miſtreſs was ſettling her dreſs, or I know not why ſhe 
ſhould fall ſo ſoon, STEEvENs. my 

9 He'll make demand of ber ;] He will enquire of her concerning me, 
and kiſs her for giving him intelligence. JonxNs0N. 

1 ww aſs 

Unpolicy'd II i. e. an afs without more policy than to leave the means 
of death within my reach, and thereby deprive his triumph of its nobleſt 
decoration, STEEVENS» 

| What 


| 
i 
| 
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What ſhould I ſtay— [ falls on a bed, and dies, 
| Char. In this wild world* ?—So, fare thee well. 
New boaſt thee, death! in thy poſſeſſion lies 

A laſs unparalleld.—Downy windows, cloſe 3 W 400 

And golden Phœbus never be beheld | | 

Of eyes again ſo royal! Your crown's awry !; 

Fll mend it, and then play. 

Enter the Guard, ruſhing in, 


1. Guard. Where is the queen? 
* Char, Speak ſoftly, wake her not. 
1. Guard. Cæſar hath ſent= - 
Char, Too flow a meſſenger. [2 lis tbe 
O, come; apace, diſpatch : I partly feel hi” M0 
1. Guard. Approach, ho! All's not well: Cæſar's be. 
guil” 
2. Guard. There's Dolabella ſent from Cæſar; call 1 
1. Guard. What work is here Charmian, is this well 


done? 
Char. It is well done, and fitting for a princeſs 


* of fo many royal kings 3. 
Ah 
2 In this wild world? ] Thus the old copy. I ſuppoſe the means by 
this wild world, this world which by the death of Antony is become a 
deſert to her. A wildis a deſert. Our author, however, might have 
written wild (i. e. vile according to ancient ſpelling) for worthleſs. 
STEEVENSs 
I — Downy windows, c boſe 5] So, in Venus and Adonis : 
Fer two blue windows faintly ſhe upheaveth.” MaLowz, 
4 — Your crown's awry;] This is well amended by the editors, The 
old editions had=-Your crown's away. JOHNSON. 
The correction was made by Mr, Pope. The authour has here as 
uſual followed the old tranſlation of Plutarch. — They found Cleopatra 
ſtarke dead laved upon a bed of gold, attired and arrayed in her royal 
robes, and one of her two women, which was called Iras, dead at her 
feete ; and her other woman called Charmian half dead, and trembling, 
trimming the diadem which Cleopatra wore upon her head.” MATOoRE. 
Zo, in Daniel's Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1594 : 
cc And ſenſeleſs, in her ſinking down, ſhe evryes 
& The diadem which on her head ſhe wore ; 
Which Charmian (poor weak feeble maid) eſpyes, 
& And haſtes to right it as it was before; 
& For Eras now was dead.” STEEVENS. 
2 Deſeended of ſo many royal kings.] Almoſt theſe very words are 
found in fir T. North's tranſlation of Plutarch; and in Daniel's play E 
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Ah, ſoldier! W_ 
| Enter DOLABELLA. | 

Dol. How goes it here? 

2. Guard. All dead. 

Dol. Cæſar, thy thoughts 
Touch their effects in this: Thyſelf art coming 
To ſee perform'd the dreaded act, which thou 
So ſought*ſt to hinder, 
Within. A way there, a way for Cæſar! 


Enter CÆSsAR, and Attendants, © 


Dol, O, ſir, you are too ſure an augurer ; 
'That you did fear, is done. 

Cæſ. Braveſt at the laſt; 
She levell'd at our purpoſes, and, being royal, 
Took her-own way.—The manner of their deaths? 
I do not ſee them bleed. . 
Dol. Who was laſt with them? 
1. Guard. A ſimple countryman, that brought her figs ; 
This was his baſket. 

Cz/. Poiſon'd then. | 

I. Guard, O Cæſar, | 
This Charmian liv'd but now; ſhe ſtood, and ſpake: 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead miſtreſs ; tremblingly ſhe ſtood, 
And on the ſudden drop'd. 

Cæſ. O noble weakneſs !— 

If they had ſwallow'd poiſon, *twould appear 
By external ſwelling : but ſhe looks like ſleep, 
As ſhe would catch another Antony | 
In her ſtrong toil of grace, 

Dol. Here, on her breaſt, . 


There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blown s: 
: The 


the ſame ſubject. The former book is not uncommon, and therefore it 
would be impertinent to crowd the page with every circumſtance which 
Shakſpeare has borrowed from the ſame original. STzzvzns. 
6— ſomething blown z] The fleſh is ſomewhat puffed or ſwoln. Jon s. 
* in the ancient metrical romance of Syr Beuys of Hampton, bl. I. 
no date: 5 0 
« That with venim upon him throwen, 


ce Th koight lay then to-blowen,”? STEEVENS« 


% 


„„ 


She hath purſu'd concluſions infinite? 


And then to Rome. — Come, Dolabella, ſee | 17 
High order in this great ſolemnity *, [ Exeunt, 
So before : ; 


Jo, in the Spaniſh Gypſey, by Middleton and Rowley, 1653 


"THE END OF TAE. 
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6% AN TONY AND LEO ATRA. 


The like is on her arm. . 


1. Guard. This is an aſpick's trail; and theſe fig-leaves 
Have ſlime upon them, ſuch as the aſpick leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. Dun 
Ceœſ. Moſt probable _. 
That ſo ſne dy; d; for her phyfician tells me, 


Of eaſy ways to die. Take up her bed; 

And bear her women from the monument 
She ſhall be buried by her Antony: 

No grave upon the earth ſhall clip in it 

A pair ſo famous. High events as theſe | 
Strike thoſe that make them: and their ſtory is 
No leſs in pity, than his glory, which 
Brought them to be lamented. Our army ſhall, 
In ſolemn ſhew, attend this funeral ; : 


« — and let the watereflies | 
cc Bloww me into abhorring.” MALONE. © 
7 Abe bath purſued concluſions infinite—] i. e. numberleſs experiments, 
6 — and to try that conc/ufion, 8 N 
« To ſee if thou be'ſt alchumy or no, 6 
6 They'll throw down gold in mufles.” MATLONR. 

2 This play keeps curioſity always buſy, and the paſſions always in- 
tereſted. The continual hurry of the action, the variety of incidents, 
and the quick ſucceſſion of one perſonage to another, call the mind 
forward without intermiſſion from the firſt, act to the laſt. But the 
power of delighting is derived principally from the frequent changes of 
the ſcene; for, except the feminine arts, ſome of which are too low, 
which diſtinguiſh Cleopatra, no character is very ſtrongly diſcriminated, 
Upton, who did not eafily miſs what he deſired to find, has diſcovered 
that the language of Antony is, with great ſkill and learning, made 
pompous and ſuperb, according to his real practice. But I think hie 
diction not diſtinguiſhable from that of others: the moſt tumid ſpeech 
in the play is that which Cæſar makes to Octavia. | 

The events, of which the principal are deſcribed according to hiſtory, 
are prodyced without any art of connexigg gg. Kare of diſpoſition. | 
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